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PREFACE 



Thbsb voiames coatain the History of Epglaod from the fif 8t 
invasion by the RonaaoB to the Revofutioa in 1 688. 

To the reader it can matter litde what were the motive which 
induced me to undertake this work: jet I may be allowed to say, 
that I was neither ignorant of the difficulty of the attempt, nor 
ioseqsible to the merits and feme of those, who have preceded 
me in the same career. It is long sii^ce curiosity first led me to 
consult the ori^nal writers; and an inti^iate acquaintance with 
these authorities convinced me, thi^t if much h^d alrepdy been 
accomplished, yet much remained to ^ done ; that in the nest of 
oor histories tnere were errors to be corrected and omissions to 
be supplied ; and that on several important subjects new infor- 
mation mi^ be brought forward, to elucidate what was obscure, 
and to rectify what had been misrepresented. To these objects I 
originally limited my plan : but to search out and remedy the de- 
fects of others was soon felt an irksome, as w^U as ungracious 
office: 1 abandoned the design, and vpntured on a more arduous 
and laborious task; the composition of the present volumes. 

To lender them more dc^rving pf the public approbation, I 
did not hesitate, i^ t}fe'i3pmnleac^QieYit pf my labours, to impose 
on n^yself a severe^ oDiigalioo, from*v^Iircli 1 am not conscious of 
having on any occasioo^jQaterially swerved: to take nothing upon 
trust; to confine my rc»sear<!!b«% in the first instance, to original 
documents, and the jnoner^^fwient yffijufirs ; and only to consult 
the ipodem historiaijS, s^Iuep 'J*^d'^Vsfied my own judgment, 
and composed my own narrative. My objecj; was to preserve my- 
self from copying the mistakes of others, tq keep my mind unbias- 
sed by their opinions and prejudices, and to present to the reader 
from authentic sources a mil and correct relation of events. These 
restrictions would iodaed add to the toil of the writer ; but they 
promised to stamp the features of accuracy and novelty on bis 
work. How far I nave succeeded, must be for the public to deter- 
mine: but this, I trust, will be admitted, that whatever mav be 
in other respects the defects of this History, it may fairly claim 
the merit of research and originality. 

The labour was at first comparatively trifling. For the descrip- 
tion of ancient Britein the writer mqst be content with the scauty 
information, which he may glean from the notices, scattered here 
and there in the works of classic antiquity. In the next'Stage of 
his progress he is introduced to a race of native historians, who, 
having received with the doctrines of Christianity the rudiments 
of literature, hastened to commit to writing the transactions of 
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the age^ or were satisBed to copy the records left to them by their 
predecessors. Their manner is jejune, their language homely, 
their selection injudicious: yet from them, with the aid of the 
Saion laws and the Saion cx)uhcils, published by Spelman and 
Wilkins, it is possible to form an interesting, if not satisfactory 
account of England previously to the Norman conquest. After 
that period the materials thicken upon the historian : in each 
succeeding reign they increase in number and importance ; and, 
in proportion as he approaches to more modern times, they pre- 
sent a voluminous and formidable array of annalists and historians, 
of rolls and journals of parliamenf, and of collections of state 
papers, of dispatches of ambassadors, and of private letters of 
ministers and courtiers. All these it is his duty to peruse and 
compare ; that he may ascertain the dates, may decide between 
the conflicting testimoi]iy of witnesses, may unravel the intrigues 
of statesmen, and may clear the truth from the rubbish which 
has been thrawn over it by ignorance, or prejudice, or pas- 
sion. 

Among these sources of historical information there is one, 
which deserves his peculiar attention ; the confidential corres- 
pondence of persons in high and official situations. This offers to 
him the most valuable assistance. It removes the veil which po- 
licy has drawn beforp th? counspl^ of princes, reveals the secret 
springs which set in* Ration* tb& lAa^^Jttner^ and 

exhibits kings and nSiAl^tbr^ In their tVu^]%ai^cters, not as they 
affect to appear to the publVjeyeiW'aijthey really were in the 
privacy of their own hoifetfsi «iia*fnrthe circle of their familiar 
acquaintances. WithoutiilBi JSmfffiibts history is an inert and 
spiritless mass ; from these nt' iriay Senie both life and vigour. 

In addition, he must not fail to seek for information in the 
works of the continental historians. In matters of extraneous po- 
licy, in the contests and negociations between the sovereigns of 
this and of other countries, he will often be misled, if he trust 
solely to the fidelity of his English guides. It is his duty to con- 
trast foreign with native authorities, to hold the balance between 
them with an equal hand, and, forgetting that he is an English- 
man, to judge impartially as a citizen of the world. Even with 
respect to domestic history, the most authentic and interesting 
information may often be drawn from the reports made by foreign 
ambassadors in England to their respective sovereigns. In the 
course of the following pages the reader will see how much I am 
indebted, during the reign of Mary, to the dispatches of the im- 
perial ambassador preserved in the library at Besancon in France ; 
how much, during the rei^n of Elizabeth, to extracts from the 
papers deposited by Philip II. at Simancas in Spain. 

Among later writers; Dr. Henry ventured to deviate from the 
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beaten track, and composed a history of England on a plan en- 
tirely new. He broke the time iiito small portions, and divided 
the subject into different heads, allotting, to each portion a sepa- 
rate book, and to each head a separate chapter. This arrangement 
has met with many admirers; and must be acknowlc^ed to 
possess the advantages of classification and perspicuity. But to 
me it appears liable to string oUections. It interrupts the con- 
tinuity of the narration ; it insulates facts which, to be properly 
understood^ should • be viewed in conjunction with otners ; it 
separates effects from their causes, which are often to be found 
in different chapters ; and it deprives history of its native and 
most pleasing charm, by giving to it the semblance of a study 
rather than an amusement. For these reasons I did not hesitate 
to prefer the method consecrated by the practice of the great 
writers cf antiquity, and by the adoption oi the majority of their 
successors. It is easy for a skilful hand to interweave in a 
continued narrative every notice that may be necessary to de- 
ttne9le the manners and habits of thinking, the arts, the literature, 
and the legislative principles of the age. 

The reader of these pages will soon discover that I advance 
but few pretensions to that which has been called the philosophy 
of history, and which on a former occasion I had the temerity to 
denominate the philosophy of romance(l). It is the privilege of 
the novelist, as I then remarked, to be always acquainted with 
the secret motives of those, whose conduct and characters he 
delineates: but the writer of history can know no more than his 
authorities have disclo^d, or the facts themselves necessarily 
suggest. If he indulge his imagination, if he pretend to detect 
the bidden springs of every action, the real origm of every event, 
he may. emDellish his narrative, but he will impose upon his 
readers, ^and probably upon himself. Much research and expe- 
rience may perhaps have entitled me to form an opinion: and I 
have little hesitation in saying, that few writers have done more 
to penert the truth of history than philosophical historians. They 
may display great acuteness of investigation, a profound know- 
ledge of the human heart ; but little renance can be placed on the 
fidelity of their statements. In their eagerness to establish some 
favourite theory, they are apt to overlook every troublesome or 
adverse authority, to distort facts in order to form a foundation 
for their system, and to borrow from their own fancy whatever 
may be wanting for its support and embellishment. Of the ease 
with which history may thus be made to bend to any hypothesis, 
a strong illustration is furnished by the controversy respecting 
the unfortunate Mary Stuart. The leading facts of her story ad- 

(0 In the advertisement prefixed to the fourth volame of the flrst^tti^^ 
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mit of no dispute ; but her enejuies hcjye attributed to the Scottish 
queen one set of motives^ her advocates aiiotber: frpm eitbet» 
tne explanation of her ^ubseijuent conduct naturally follows ; and 
in one case she stands before us convicted of adultery and mar- 
der, in the other she appears an innocent and much injured 
woman. 

When I consider the extent of this woffc, thaA the narratiye 
mns through eight yoI|cunes» and eomnp^jEis the transactions of 
more than sixteen centuries, it wQu|a be.if}|p to flatter iPTself 
with the hope that it is px^mpt from o^^^ipnal 0rror. loose 
only, who are accustpmed to bistpripal oompQsitioq, can be fuUy 
aijrare hQW difficult it is» in urorl^s of ^)uUifarious research, to 

giard at all times against mistakes. ' In defiance of the most vigi-- 
nt eye, a wrong name, a false date, will often slip unobserved 
from the pen : sometime9 a valuable authority, or an important 
circumstance will be overlooked or forgottep ; and the writer, as 
he is always exposed to the fjangpr, will Ojocasionally suffer him- 
self to be misled by the secret prejudices, Qr tb^ unfair statements 
of the authors, whom it is nis duty tp consult. These errors; 
however, let them be what they may, will, I trust, be found on 
examination comparatively few and unimportant. They certainly 
have not sprung from negligence or design. On the one hand I 
liave spared no labour, shrunic frpm QO investigation; on the 
other t am not conscious tp myself of any feeling which ^odd 
induce me to pervert the truth*. It has been my constant endea- 
vour to separate myself as much a^ possible from every party; to 
stand as it were aloof, the unconcerned spectator of the passing 
events; and to record them fairly in these pages, as they came in 
review before my eyps. That they should always appear to others 
in the same light in which they appjsared to me, I (jiannot. expect: 
but befpre the reader accuse me of prejudice, let him be assured 
that he is free from prejudice himself. 

Before I conclude, i pught perhaps to observe, that where, not 
tp load the page with a multitude s4 notes, I have classed several 
references m the same line, it i$ not pretended that each of them 
separately will fully authorise the statement to which it belongs. 
Some have perhaps furnished only particular circumstances; 
spme may partially contradict the others : the text is the result 
frpm the comparison of them all ; and should not be charged with 
inaccuracy, till all have been collated in their different bearings^ 
and the value of each has been carefully ascertaindl.. 
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CHAPTER I. 

KOMAN BRITAIN^ 

Cssar twice ioYa^es Britain— The Britifili Tribes^Their MannersN-Rellgioil— GoTem* 
taent— Gradual Gonti'uest of Britain by the Romans— Its State under the Emperors— 
CoDTersion of the Ifatives to Christianity— The Romans abandon the Island. 

[a. g. 55.] It is to the pen of a Rotn^iii general that we are in-^ 
debted for our first acquaintance with tlie history of Britain. Julius 
Ga^ar, in the short space of three years, had conducted his victo^ 
rious legions from the foot of the Alps to the mouth of the Rhine. 
From the coast of the Morini he could descry the white clififis of the 
neighbouring island : and the conqueror of Gaul aspired to the 
glory of adding Britain to the dominions of Rome, The inability 
or refusal of the Gallic mariners to acquaint him with the number 
of the inhabitants, their manner of warfare, and their political in- 
stitutions ; and the prudence or timidity of Yolusenus, who had 
been sent to procure information, but returned without venturing 
to communicate with the natives, served only to irritate his curiosity 
and to intlame his ambition. The Britons, by lending aid to his 
enemies, the Yeneti, supplied him with a deceit pretext for hosti- 
lities ; and on the twenty-sixth of August, in the fifty-fifth year be- 
fore theChristian era, Cffisar -sailed from Calais, with the infantry of 
two legions. To cross the strait was only the work of a few hours : 
but when he saw the opposite heights crowned with multitudes of 
armed men^ he altered his course, and steering along the shore, 
cast anchor before the spot which is now occupied by the town of 
Deal. The natives carefully followed the motions of the fleet, 
urging their horses into the waves, and, by their gestures and 
shouts, bidding defiance to the invaders. The appearanoe of the 
naked barbarians, and a superstitious fear of offending the gods of 
this unknown world, spread a temporary alarm among the Ro- 
mans : but after a short pause, the standard-bearer of the tenth le- 
gion, calling on his comrades to follow him, leaped with his eagle 
into the sea^ detachments instantly poured from the nearest boats -, the 
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beach, after a short struggle, was gained ; aod the untaught valour • 
of the natives yielded to the arms and thedisciplineof theircnemies. 
If the Romans were preeminent in the art of war, they were 
greatly deficient in nautical science. On the fourth night afler their 
arrival, the violenee of the wind augmented the usual swell of the 
waves at a spring tide ; the ships that had been hatiled on shdre, 
wer^ flUed with water ; those which rode at anchor were driven out 
to sea 'f and a squadron, erapbifed to bring the cavalry fh)m Gaul, 
was entirely dispersed. The British chieftains, who had come to 
the- camp to solicit peace, observed the consternation excited by 
these untoward events, and> having retired separately under dif-^ 
ferent pretexts, concealed - themselveB, with ttieir forces, in the 
neighbouring woods. Gassar was not aware of their design, till he 
heard that the seventh legion, which had been sent out to forage, 
was surrounded aid overwhelmed by a hostile multitude. The 
ymely arrival of the rest of the army rescued the survivors from 
litter destruction : but the Britons, steady in their plan, despatched 
messengers to the neighbouring tribes, to represent the small num- 
ber of the invaders, and inculcate the necessity of intimidating 
future adventurers by exterminating the present. A general assault 
was soon made on the Roman camp ; and, though it proved unsuc- 
cessful, it taught Gffisar to reflect on the evident danger of his 
sitaation, if the inclemency of the weather should interrupt his com- 
munication with Gaul^ and confine him, during the winter, to a 
foreign shore, without supplies, or provisions. To save his reputa- 
tion, he gladly accepted an illusory promise of submission from a 
few of the natives, and hastened badL with his army to Gaul, after 
a short absence of three weeks. It is manifest that he had little 
reason to boast of the success of this expedition ; and on that account 
he affects in his Commentaries to represent it as undertaken for the 
sole purpose of discovery. But at Rome it was hailed as the forerun- 
ner of the most splendid victories; the mere invasion of Britain was 
magnified into the conquest of a new world ; and a thanksgiving 
of twenty days was decreed by the senate to the immortal gods (1). 
[A. C. 54.] The ensuing winter was spent by each party in the 
most active preparations. In q>ring, the Roman army, consisting 
of five legions and two thousand cavalry, sailed from the coast of 
Gaul in a fleet of more than eight hundred ships. At the sight of 
tlus immense armament stretching across the channel, the Britons 
retired with precipitation to the woods ; and the invaders landed 
vrithottt oppo^tion on the very same spot which they had occupied 
the preceding year. Caesar immediately marched in pursuit of the 
natives, but was recalled the next day by news of the disaster which 

(I) €»• de Bd. Oal. iv. !iO— Sd. Dio, xxxix. terrarum. Ettmea. Paneg. p. 174. Of hts sao- 
130. Caitar, io I&is letters, described the island as cess« Lacan says plainly : 
of iuiiMiua exteBt««anokher world i alium orbem Tcrrita qanitis ostendit tcrga Britannis. Uu. ii. 5p. 
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had be/taSkxh his fleet. A storm had risen in flie nighH In whioh 
forty vessels were totally lost, and many others driven on shore. 
To guard against similar aecidents, he ordered the remainder to be 
dragged above the reach of the tide, and to be snrrmnded with a 
fortification of earth. In this laborious task ten days were employed, 
aftmr which the invaders resumed their march towards^ the interior 
of the country. Each day was marked by some partial rencounter, 
in which the natives appear to have frequently obtaloed the advan- 
tage. It was their policy to shun a general engagement. Divided 
into small bodies, but stationed within hail ofeach other, they watch- 
ed the march of the enemy, cut off the strm^lers, and diligently 
improved every opportunity of annoyance. Their principal war-- 
riors, who fought from chariots, extorted by Xh%ir skill and intre- 
pidity the applause of iheRomana. On the brink ef a precipice, or 
on the rapidity of a descent, they girtded their vehicles with as much 
safety as on the lev€A plain. No danger appalled them. They drove 
fearlessly along the Roman line, espied every opportunity of break* 
ing the ranks of the enemy, and during the heat of the actien 
jRroold run along the pole, leap on the ground, or regain their 
seats, as the events of thq moment seemed to demand. If they 
despaired of success, they retired with rapidity : if they were pur^ 
sued, they abandoned their chariots, and with their pikes resisted 
on foot the charge of the cavalry. It required all the art of Gffisar 
to inflict «n{ serious injury on so active a foe. Atlengtti three of 
the legions with all the cavalry were sent out to forage, and tteir 
apparent disorder invited the Britons to aUack Ihem with thdr 
whole force. Descending from the hills, they poured through every 
opening) and penetrated as fp^ as the eagles : but^ the veterans re- 
ceived them with coolness; the cavalry pursued them in tlieir 
flight, and few were able to regain the mountains and woods. 
Di^irited by this check, many of the confederate tribes retired 
to their homes ; and Cassibelan, king of the Gassii, the chief (^ the 
allies, was left to support the whole pressure of the war. 

By repeated victories over his neighbours, Cassibelan had ac* 
quired high renown among the natives. The tribes on the right 
bank of the Thames had invited him to place himself at their head \ 
and his conduct during the war seems to have justified the selection. 
Deserted by his confederates, he retreated into his own territories, 
and attempted to place the Thames between him and his pursuers. 
At the only ford he ordered sharp stakes to be fixcM in the bed of 
the river; lined the left bank with palisades; and stationed behind 
these the principal part of his army. But the advance of the Romans 
was not to be retarded by artificial difficulties. The cavahry, with- 
out Iffisitation, plunged into the river ; the infiaoitry followed, though 
the water reached to their shoulders ; and the Britons, intimidated 
by the intrepid aspect of the invaders, fled to the woods. Such is 
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the account of this transaction which has been giten by Cesar : bat 
Poly»nus attributes his success to the panic caused by the sight of 
an elephant. At the approach of this unknown animal of enormous 
magnitude, covered with scales of polished steel, and carrying on 
his back a turret filled with armed men, the Britons abandoned 
their defences, and sought for safety by a precipitate flight (1). 

The king of the Gassii was not, however^ discouraged. To im- 
pede the progress of the enemy, he laid waste his own territories. 
By his orders the habitations were burnt, the cattle driven away, 
and the provisions destroyed, and, as the Romans marched through 
this desert, Cassibelan himself, with four thousand chariots, care- 
fully watched all their motions. But the unfortunate chieftain, be- 
sides his foreign enemies, had to contend against the jealousy and 
resentment of his own countrymen. He had formerly subdued the 
Trinobantes, a contiguous nation. In the contest, their king Imma- 
nuentius had been slain ; and his son Mandubratius was now an 
exile, and served in the army of the invaders. The Trinobantes 
offered to submit to the Romans, on condition that they should be 
governed by the son of Immanuentius ^ and several tribes, wbic^ 
bore with impatience the yoke of. the Gassii, following their ex- 
ample, solicited the protection of Giesar. By these he was con- 
ducted to the capital or principal fortress of Cassibelan, situated on 
the spot where afterwards Yerulam was built, and near to the 
present town of St. Alban's. It was surrounded by a rsypupart and a 
ditch, and covered on every side by extensive marshes and forests. 
Even CsBsar. admired the judgment with which the position had 
been selected, and the art with which it was fortified. Its defences, 
however, were easily forced by the Romans -, and the cattle of Cas- 
sibelan, his principal treasure, became the prey of the conquerors. 

The British king still waited the issue of his plans in another 
quarter. He had instructed the four chieftains of Kent to assemble 
iheir forces, assault the Roman camp, and set fire to the ships, ^f 
this attempt had succeeded, the Romans would have been involved 
in inextricable difficulties. But the men of Kent were defeated ; and 
Cassibelan condescended to sue for peace. Cssar, who feared the 
approach of the equinox, willingly prescribed the following condi- 
tions : that he should give hostages, should live in amity with the 
Trinobantes, and should furnish his share to the annual tribute 
which was to be imposed on Britain. The Romans immediately 
marched back to the coast, and as the fleet had been refitted, re- 
turned to Gaul in the month of September (2). 

Such were ttie petty results of this mighty expedition. The citi- 
zens of Rome celebrated with joy the victories of their favourite 
general : but the conqueror of Britain was not master of one foot 

(4) Polyara. riii. 717. Lug. Bat. itf9l. (2) Ca«. v. |— 23- Dio, xl. 146. 
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or Brilish ground. The Inhabitants, however, and the produeUons 
of ^^(hc new world,'' became objects of interest to the more citi- 
Hzed nations of Greece and Italy ; and the industry of writers was 
eagerly employed to satisfy the curiosity of the public. Of their 
works, many have undoubtedly perished ; from those which remain 
has been gleaned the following account of ancient Britain, such as 
it is described to have been about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. 

The principal nations of Europe are shown, from the radical dif- 
ference in their languages, to be descended from the three great 
families of the Cellffi, Gothi, and Sarmatae : and from the countries 
which they have successively occupied, it appears that the Gelto 
were the first who cr(»ssed the limits of Asia into Europe ^ that, as 
the tide of population continued to roll towards the west, they were 
pushed forward by the advance of the Gothic nations ; and that these 
in their turn yielded to the pressure of the tribes of the Sarmat». 
At the dawn of history we find the Celtse dispersed over a great pari 
of Europe : in the time ofCaesar they occupied the principal por- 
tion of Spain, of Gaul, and of the British isles (1). That conqueror, 
in describing the inhabitants of Britain, could speak from personal 
knowledge of none but the tribes that dwelt near the mouth of the 
Thames. These, he informs us, wiere of Belgic descent. Their an- 
cestors had, at no very distant period, invaded the island, expelled 
the original inhabitants from the coast, and in their new selUemenls 
still retained the names of the parent states (2). Beyond them dwelt 
other tribes less familiarized with the habits of civilized life. When 
he inquired after t^ir origin, he was told that their ancestors were 
the spontaneous production of the soil : later discoveries showed 
that t/iey were CelUe, the descendants of the Irst colonists of Bri- 
tain (3). 

The number of the inhabitants in the districts which fell under 
his observation, astonished the Roman general : and there is reason 
to believe that many other districts were equally well peopled (4). 
The population of the whole island comprised above forty tribes, of 
which several, while they retained their former appellations,^ bad 

(1) It is doubtfo] whether the Beli^ic tribes in Britain : of the three foreign tribes, that were 

should be considered as of Celtic or Gothic peaceably admitted ; and of the three .usurping 

origin. tribes, that obtained possession of the greater 

(a) CsBs. ii. 3. r. 12. P«rt of the island. ButVhatevcr maybe the an- 

(3) 1 shall not notice the fable of Brutus, the tiquity of the triads, their testimony must be 

great-grandson of iEneas, who gave hfs name to doubtful, as being founded either on oral tradi- 

the isUind, and whose descendants are said to tion, or on fictions fraxned originally to solve ap- 

have swayed the sceptre for many generations pcarapces. For Gildas informs us that in his time 

(Mennius says be extracted ilexveteribnsscriptis there did not exist among his countrymen any 

vetemm nostrorum. Kdit. Bert. t04 ; which historical documents : quippe quas, si qua fuerint 

makes it older than Geoffery or Tyssilio) : nor ««' ignibus hostium deleta, aut civium ezilii 

the dreams of more recent antiquaries, who have clajBse longius deporUU, aon compareant. GiU. 

sought out the patriarch of the Cymri in the ark edit. Bert. ^. 9§. , 

of Noah, and conducted bim and his children 14) Hominum m in6nitfc multitodo. Cajs. 

through a thousand perils to Britain.— The triads v. 12. TIoXe/ttydpMVOC VNtf-oc Diod. Sic. v. 347. 

have given us the names, and, in some instances, Brigaoles, civilas numeroeissima. Tac. Agric. 

the origin of the three primeval tribes that settled c. 17. 
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been deprited of their independence, at the same time that others, 
amid (he retolutioiis of two or three ceotaries, had risen to a high 
pre-eminence of power. The long tract of land to the south of the 
Severn and the Thames was unequaHy portioned among ten nations, 
of which the principal were the Cantii, or men of Kent; the BelgtBy 
or inhabitants of the present counties of Hampshire and Wilts ; and 
the Damnonii, who, from the river Ex, had gradually extended 
themselTes to the western promontory. Across the arm of the sea, 
now called the Bristol Channel, the most powerful was the tribe of 
the Silures. From the banks of the Wye, their original seat, they 
had carried their arms to the Dee and the ocean ; and their autho- 
rity was acknowledged by theOrdovices and the Dimetie, the inha* 
bitants of the northern mounlains, and of the western district of 
Wales. On the eastern coast of the island, between the Thames and 
the Stour, tey the Trinobantes, whose capital was London ; and 
from the Stour to the Humber slretched the two kindred natioBs of 
the Iceni, called Genimagni and Goitanni. TheDobuni and Osssii, 
confederate tribes under Che rule of Casslbelan, extended along the 
left bank of the Thames, from the Severn to the Trinobantes ; aod 
above them dwelt the Carnabii and several dans of minor conse- 
quence. The Brigantes were the most powerful of all Ihe British 
nations. They were bounded by the Humber on Ihe south, and by 
the Tyne on the north; and had subdued the Volantii an^Sisluntii 
of the western coasl. To the north of the Brigantes were five tribes, 
known by the general appellalion of Mast® ; and beyond fhese 
wandered amid the lakes and mountains various clans, among which 
the Caledonians claimed the praise of superior coorage, or superior 
ferocity (1). 

/ By the Roman writers all the natives of Britain are indiscrimi- 
^ nalely denominated barbarians, a term of indefinite import, which 
must vary its signification with the subject to which it is applied. 
Though far removed from the elegance and refinement of their in- 
vaders, the Belgic tribes of the south might-almost claim the praise 
of civilization, in comparison with their northern brethren. Their 
dress was of their own manufacture. A square mantle covered a 
vest and trowsers, or a deeply plaited tunic of braided cloth ; the 
waist was encircled with a belt; rings adorned the second finger of 
each hand ; and a chain of iron or brass was suspended from the 
neck (2). Their huts resembled those of their Gallic neighbours. A 
foundation of stone supported a circular wall of timber and reeds ; 
over which was thrown a conical roof, pierced in the centre for the 
two-fold purpose of admitting light and distsharging the smoke (3). 
In husbandry they possessed considerable skill. They had dis- 
covered the use'of nmrl as a manure; they raised more corn than 

(1) Ptolem. viii. 2. Eicaid. Corin. i. 8. Whi. (2) Plin. viii. 48 ; xxxiii. 1. Dio Mir. in Ne> 
taker's Manchester, i. 91 ; ii, 201. roae, p. 169. 'Whitaker's Manchester, Tii. S. 

(3) C«8. V, i2^iod. Sic. t, p. 347. Str. iv. 197. 
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was oecessary for their own consumpUoQ \ and, fa preserve il till the 
following harvest, they generally stored it In the cavities of rocks (1)« 
fiitf l^eyond the borders of the southern tribes, thesis faint traces of 
civilization gradually disappeared . The midland and western nations 
were unacquainted with either agriculture or manufoctures. Their 
riches consisted in the extent of their pastures, and the number of 
their flocks. With milk and flesh they satisfied the cravings of hun* 
ger 9 and, clolhed in skins, they bade defiance to the inclemency of 
the seasons (2). But even sheep were scarcely known in the more 
northern parts; and the hordes of savages who roamed through the 
wilds of Caledonia often depended for support on the casual pro- 
duce of the chase. They went almost naked ; and sheltered them- 
selves from the weather under the cover of the woods, or in the 
caverns of the mountains. Their situation had hardened both their 
minds and bodies. If it had made them patient of fatigue and pri- 
vation, it had also taught them to be rapacious, bloody, and re- 
vengeful. When Severus invaded their country, the Roman legions 
were appalled at the strength, the activity, the hardihood, and fe- 
rocity of these northern Britons (3). 

The superior civilization of ihe southern tribes was attributed by 
historians to their intercourse with the strangers whom the pursuits 
of commerce attracted to their coast (4). When the Spanish ores be- 
gan to be exhausted, the principal supply of tin was sought from the 
mines of Britain. The first who exported this metal from the island, 
and conveyed it to the difllerent ports in the Mediterranean, were 
certain Phenician advenlttrers IVom Cadiz. To monopolize so va- 
luable a branch of commerce, they carefully concealed the place 
from the knowledge of their neighbours ; and about five cenluriea 
before the birth of Christ, Herodotus, the flather of profane history, 
candidly acknowledged that he had been unable to discover the real 
position of the '^Cassiterides, or Tin-islands (5).\ The Phenicians 
of Carthage were more successful. Anxious to share in the trade with 
their brethren of Cadiz, Hanno and Himilco undertook separate 
voyages of discovery. Havinggpassed the Straits, Hanno turned to 
Ihe left, and explored the coast of Africa : Himilco, shaping his 
course to the north, crept along the shore of Spain, stretched, by 
accident or design, across the ocean, and in the fourth month disco- 
vered the oliject of his voyage. TheOEslrymnides (so the tin-istanda 
are called in his journal, which was extant as late as the fifth cen- 
tury) were distant two days' sail from '^the sacred isle of the Hi- 
bernians,'* and that isle lay near to the isle of tbe Albions (6). The 

(0 Plin. Hist. Nat. xrii. 6. 8. fiiqd. Sic. v. (6) Pert. Avien. Ora. Marit. r. 117. 410. 

P- 347. Ast hinc dnobus in taer^m ( sic inratam 

/ ^2) Oca. V. 14. \ Dizerc pfbci). solibus cunut rat4 est, 

X (3) Mela, iii, p. 064. Dio Nic. in Serero, Eamque late sen* Hlbernorum coUt. 

p. 340. Herodian, iii. 47. '**'**• ^- *•*• 

(4t Ca;s. v. I4. Diod. Sic. v. S47. Why Sacrum? Diodorus says it was called Irin^ 

(5) Strab. iii. J75. Plia. vii, 56« Herod, iii. the very name by which it is known to the na- 

303* Lug. Bat. 1715. t^ves at this day r irilV OV-o/^«^o^l|i|iy »f »y. 
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success of the GarlhaglnfaDs awakened the hopes of the Grecian co- 
lonists of Marseilles -, and Pylheas, their most celebrated navigator, 
during his voyage in the northern seas, had also the good fortune to 
discover the Gassiterides (1). They were ten in number, abounding 
in mines of tin and lead, and divided by a narrow but boisterous 
strait from the coast o( the Damiionii. The largest was called Silura 
or Sigdelis, a name in which may be discovered the origin of their 
present appellation, " the Scilly isles." Nine out of the ten were 
inhabited : and the natives are described as a peaceful and indus- 
trious race, much addicted to habits of religious worship and divi- 
nation. They wore long tunics of a dark colour ; were unacquainted 
with the use of money ;-had no fixed places of habitation, and crossed 
from isle to isle in boats of wicker-work covered with leather (2). 

By these successive discoveries the trade was at last thrown open 
to different nations. Lucius Crassus, a Roman, taught the natives to 
work their mines to greater advantage; and so abundant was the 
annual exportation, that the surplus of the tin was bought up by fac- 
tors on the coast of the Mediterranean, and conveyed over land to 
the remote provinces of India (3). But the navigation by the Pillars 
of Hercules was now abandoned as too expensive and dangerous. 
The British miners having cast their tin into square blocks; con- 
veyed it to the Isle of Wight, the general deposit. Thence it was 
exported by Gallic traders to the mouths of the Seine, the Loire, or 
the Garonne ; and ascending these rivers, was carried across the 
land on Ihe backs of horses, till U could be conveyed by water car- 
riage to the great commercial cities of Marseilles or Narbonne (4). 
In return for this metal, so highly prized by the ancient nations, 
the Britons received articles of inferior value to the importers, but 
of high estimation to an uncivilized people 5 salt for Ihe preserva- 
tion of provisions, earthenware for domestic use, and brass for the 
manufacture of arms and ornaments (5). 

The enterprise and researches of the foreigners quickened the in- 
dustry of the natives. Tin had originally formed the sole article of 
their commerce; to the exportation of tin was soon added that of 
bides, which were procured in immense numbers from the tribes in 
the interior ; lead was next extracted from veins open to the day ; 
and then followed a most valuable acquisition, the discovery and use 
of iron (6). But report had exaggerated the productions of the coun- 
try far beyond their real value : and at the time of the invasion, the 

Diod. Sic. 355. May not the resemblance be- (2) SoK xxii. 42. Fest. Avicn, v. 95. Strab, 

Iween If iv and icfety have given nsc to the iii. 175. The encroachments of ihe sea, by gra- 

epithet « sacred ? " daalt^ inundating the low knds, have mnlUptied 

(1) Plin. ii. 75- Voss. de Hist. Gran:, iv. The the number of islets. 

Romans also, after several fruitless attempts, (Z) Strab- iii. 176. Plin. xxxiv. 17. 

discovered the Gassiterides. A story is told of a (4) The whole journey was performed in 

Phenician merchant, who, seeing himself closely about thirty days. Sec Diod. Sic, v. 348, 347. 

watched by a Roman trader, ran his ship ashore, 361. Strab. iii, 147. 

that he might not disclose the secret to a rival. (5) Strab. iii. 175, 

He was recompensed for his loss 6ut of the public (6) Plin. iv. 22-, xxxiv. 17. Cas. v. 12. 
treosu<y.»8trab. iii, 175. 
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Romans flattered Ihemselyes with tbe hope of conquering an island, 
of which the shores abounded with pearls, and the. soil with ores of 
the more precious metals. Their avarice was, howeyer, defeated. 
Of gold or silver not the smallest trace was discoyered (1) ; nor were 
the British pearls of a size or colour which could reward the labour 
of the collector (2). Yet the invasion produced one advantage to the 
natives. T^ey sought and at last discovered ores of the very metals 
afler which Roman avarice had so anxiously but fruitlessly inquired : 
and the British exports, at the commencement of the Christian era, 
comprised, if we may credit a contemporary and well-informed 
writer, corn and cattle, gold and silver, tin, lead and iron, skins, 
slaves, and dogs (3). 

Of the peculiar customs of the Britons but few and. imperfect 
notices have been transmitted to posterity. One strange and dis- 
gusting practice, that of painting the body, seems to have prevailed 
in many parts of the island. For this purpose the southern tribes 
employed a blue dye, extracted from woad, which gave to them, in 
the eyes of foreigners, the appearance of Ethiopians. It was adopted 
equally by both sexes ; and was consecrated in their estimation by 
ceremonies of religion (4). Connected with this was the still more 
barbarous practice of tatooin^, so long in use among the more 
northern Britons. At an early age, the outlines Qf animals were 
impressed with pointed instruments in the skin : a strong infusion 
of woad was rul^d into the punctures ; and the figures, expanding 
with the growth of the body, retained their original appearance 
through life. The Briton was vain of this hideous ornament : and 
to exhibit it to the eyes of his enemies, he was always careful to 
throw off his clothes on the day of battle (5) . 

The religion of the natives was that of the Druids, whether it had 
been brought by them from Gaul, as is the more natural supposi- 
tion, or, as Cffisar asseris, had been itivented in the island. The 
druids adored, under different appellations^ the same gods as the 
Greeks and Romans. Pluto they considered as their progenitor : 
Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva were severally worshipped : 
but to Mercury, as the inventor of the useful arts, they paid a more 
particular veneration (6). To these, the superior gods, Ihey added, 
like other polytheists, a multitude of local deities, the genii of the 
woods, rivers, and mountains (7). Some fanciful writers have pre- 
tended that they rejected the use of temples through a sublime no- 

(1) Illnd cognitnm est, neque auri neque ar- says : omnes rero se Britanni vitro inficiunt. As, 
genti scmpalmn esse nllum in ilia insula. Cic. howerer, he had not seen any of the more remote 
Ep. ad Fam. vii, 7 ; ad Att. it, JO. tribes, it is uncertain wheUier his observation 

(2) Parvos atqu6decolores, Plin. ix. 35. Ori- should be applied to them. 

gen says, they were cloudy, and less bright than (5) Solin xxii. 43. Herod, iii. 47' It was' 

those of India. Com. in Matth. 2i l. Yet Cxsar practised by the Picts as late as the fifth century, 

dedicated to Venus a breastplate ornamented with Perlegit exangun Picto moriente Bgaras. 

pearls, which he pretended to have found in Bri- Qaud. de Bel. Get. v. i63. 

tain. Plin. ibid. (6) Caes. vi. iS. 16> 

(3) Tac. Vit. Agric. xii. Strab. iv. 199. (7) Gild. ii. Many of these local deities are 

(4) Plin. xxii. I. Mela, iii. Q. Cjpcsar (v. 14) named iu inscriptions which still exist. 
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tiOQ of tbe.Sifiiie immeoftUr : perbapt (he thmBe of ku^ stnic- 
tives may, with more probability, be referred to their want of arcbi« 
tectural skill. On the oak they looked ^ith peculiar reference* 
This monarch of the forest, from its stresgth aod durability, wa» 
considered as the most appropriate emblem of the Divinity (1 )• The 
tree and its productions were deemed holy : to its Irwuk was bound 
the victim destined for slaughter 9 and of its leaves were formed the 
chaplets worn at the time of sacrifice. If it chanced to produce the 
mistletoe, the whole tribe was summoned : two white heifers were 
immolated under its branches ; the principal druid cut the sacred 
plant with a knife of gold ; and a religious feast terminated the cere* 
monies of the day (2). 

The druids were accustomed to dwell at a distance from the pro- 
fane, in liuts or caverns, amid the silence and gloom of the forest. 
There, at the hours of noon or midnight, when the Deity wa& sup- 
posed to honour ^he sacred spot wi& his presence, the tremhling 
votary was admitted witUn a oirt:le of lofty oaks^ to prefer bis 
prayer, and listen to the responses of the minister (3). In peace they 
offered the fruits of the earth : in :War they devoted (0 the god of 
battles the spoils of the enemy. The cattle were slaughtered in his 
honour ; and a pile formed of the rest of the booty was consecrated 
as a»inonument of his pow.erful assistance (4). But in the hour of 
danger or distress human sacrifices were deemed the most effica- 
cious. Impelled by a superstition, which steeled all the feelings af 
humanity, the officiating priest plunged his dagger into the breast 
of his victim, whether captive or malefactor ; and from the rapidity 
with which the blood issued from the wound, and the convulsions 
in which the sufferer expired, announced the fhture happiness or 
calamity of his country (5). 

To the veneration which the British druids derived from (heir 
sacerdotal character, must be added the respect which the reputa- 
tion of knowledge never fails to extort from the ignorant. They pro- 
fessed to be the depositaries of a mysterious science, far above the 
comprehension of the vulgar : and their schools were opened to 
none but the sons of illustrious families. Such was their fame, that 
the druids of Gaul, to attain the perfection of the institute, did not 
disdain to study under their British brethren (6). With them, as 
with similar orders of priests among the ancients, a long course of 
preparatory discipline was required : and we are told that many had 
the patience to spend no less than twenty years in this slate of pro- 
bation. To the initiated they enjoined the most inviolable secrecy ^ 

(1) AyctXf*A J^t ^loc XiXTixot t/^uXM do not find that suck stones are ever mentioned by 
/f Wff. Max. Tyr. Disaert. xxxviii. p. 67. ^"P^®"* writers, as appendages to places of wof- 

(2) PUn. XVI. 44, »*»>? an^^ng **»« C«***- 

(3) Mela. iii. 243. Luc. i. ▼. 453 i iii. v. 399. (*) C»8. iv. 16. 

423. Tac. Ann. xir. 20. I have not noticed the (^5) Diod.dic. v. 354. Tac, Ann. xiv. 30. C«s. 
circles of unhewn stones, the remains of which vi. |5. Plin. xxx« l.Strab. !▼> 198. 
still exist at Stjgtfhfinge, Abary, etc., lieoftuM I {fi) Gcs. vi. i% 
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aad, that Uie profieine mi^t not l>ecoine aeqaalirted with their doc» 
trines, tbe use of letters was prohibited, 4iDd eaeh precept was deli* 
vered in verse by the teacher) and cominitted to memory by the 
disciple (1). 

Of tenets thns anxiously concealed, it is not to be expected that 
Buich should be distinctly known : the following particnhrt hare 
been collected from the few notices contained in the ancient histo- 
rians, compared with the doctrines peculiar to the bards. The droids 
professed to be acquainted with the nature, the power, and the pro^ 
vidence of the Divinity ; with tbe figure, size, formation^ and final 
destruction of the earth \ with Ihe stars, their position and motions, 
dnd their supposed influence over human afMrs (2)» They practised 
the art of divination. Three of their ancient astrologers were able, 
it is said, to foretell whatever should happen before the day of 
doom ; and their, skill in magic was so great, that, according to 
PlijCiy.* tbe Persians themselves might be thought to be their di«- 
sciples <3). To medicine also they had pretensions : bat theii^ 
knowledge was principally confined to Ihe use of the mistletoe, ver* 
Tain, savin, and trefoil ; and even the efficacy of these simples was 
attributed not to the nature of the plants, but to the influence of 
prayers and incantations (4). 'The great objects of the order were, 
according to themselves, ^'to reform morals,, to secure peace, and 
^' to encourage goodness : " and the following lesson, which they 
inculcated to the people, was certainly conducive to those ends : 
^^ The three first principles of wisdom are, obedience to the hiws 
^^ of God, concern for the good of man, and fortitude under, the 
'' accidents of life (5).'' They also taught the immortality of the 
human soul : but to this great truth they added the absurd fietion oP 
metempsychosis (6). Man is placed, according to their doctrine, in 
the circle of courses^ good and evil are placed before him for hi& 
selection. If he prefer the former, death transmits him from the 
earth into Uie circle ot felicity : but if he prefer the latter, death 
returns him into the circle of courses : he is made to do penance 
for a time in the body of a beast or reptile^ anffthA permitted fa 

(1) Casg. vi. 13. Ai»i>/>tctTi#«r««. Diog. Laert. »' Christianity, that I think it may fciriy Wcoik 
in vroeni. p. S- Amstel. apvil W«»t. ridered « relic of the draidical doctrine. For the 

(2) Cass. vi. i3. Mela, iii. 243. Amm. Mar. xr. •■™« "»«»» ' '^o'^W attribute to tfa«se attdent 
427. priests the rhyn or mysterious language, so often 

(3) Mela, iii. 243. Win. xxx. 1 . Solin. xxii. 42. «nentioned by the barda. To every tree aqd shrub. 
IMod. Sic. T. 354. Cic. de Div. i. 41. Triad. 89. *® *^®*' leases. Bowers, and branches, they seem 

(4) PUa. xvi, 44 ; xxir. 1 1 ; xxv. 9 1 xxx. i . «<> *»>▼» a^^xod a fanciful and symbolical niean^ 

(5) These two triads may be seen in Davis >"? ' •»<* these allegorical substitutesf for the real 
(Cdtic il«se»ches, 171. 182). Ii is remarkable names of beings and their properties must h«v» 
that the latter had been translated by Diogenes fonned, in their numerous combmations, a species. 
Laertius many centuriesago. 2«C*i» Sioif c, »«* of jargonperfecUy unintelUgible to any but the 

» "^ ^ ° K ■ adepts. This acquirement appears to have beoi 

fxii^ij KAMI ^f *»,»*» ttV^Tfiisur ««rjt|if, p^ijed for many centuries In proportion to its dif^ 

(Diog. Laert. in proem, p. 5). Acuity and foUy Talitssin boasts with compla- 

(5) Cass. yi. 13. Mel. iii, 243. D»«d. Sic. v. ^ency, that he is acquainted with every jt^ri^ in 

352. Strabo, iv. 1»7. I have added as explana. the cave of the diviner; that he knows the intent 

tioB of the metempsychosis from the writings of of the trees in the memorial of compacts : that he 

the bards. It is so improbable that saeh a system j^ows both good and evU. See Davis, teltie He- 

should have been x&ventea alter the wtrodactioa gearchef, 3i$~253. 
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reassuoie the form of man. According to the predominance of vice 
or virtue in his disposition, a repetition of his probation may be 
necessary : but, after a certain number of transmigrations, his of- 
fences will be expiated, his passions subdued, and the circle of feli- 
city will receive him among its inhabitants (1). It was to this doc- 
trine that the Romans attributed that contempt of death which was 
so conspicuous in the Celtic nations (2). 

It will not excite surprise that men, whose oflQce and pretended 
attainments raised them so much above the vulgar, should acquire 
and exercise the most absolute dominion over the minds of their 
countrymen. In public and private deliberations of any moment, 
their opinion was always asked, and was generally obeyed. By 
their authority peace was preserved ; in their presence passion and 
revenge were silenced : and at their mandate contending armies 
consented to sheathe their swords. Civil controversies were sub- 
mitted to their decision ; and the punishment of crimes was reserved 
to their Justice. Religion supplied them with the power of enfor- 
cing submission. Disobedience was followed by excommunication : 
and from that instant the culprit was banished from their sacrifices, 
cut off from the protection of thelaws^and stigma,tized as a disgrace 
to his family and country (3). 

As the druids delivered their instructions in verse, they must 
have had some notion of poetry, and we find among them a parti- 
cular class distinguished by the title of Bards. By the triads, their 
origin is ascribed to certain personages, who, from their names, 
appear to be enigmatical, rather than real, characters (4). The bard 
was a musician as well as a poet : and he constantly accompanied with 
his voice thesounds of his harp. Every chieftain retained one or more 
of them in his service. They attended in his hall; eulogized his bounty 
and his valour; and sang thepraises and the history of their country. 
At the festive board, in the hour of merriment and intoxication, the 
bard struck his harp ; and every bosom glowed with admiration of 
the heroes whom he celebrated, and of the sentiments which he 
aimed to inspire, lie accompanied the chief and his clan to the field 
of battle; to the sound of his harp they marched against the enemy ; 
and In the heat of the contest Animated themselves with the hope that 
their actions would be renowned in song, and transmitted to the 
admiration of their posterity (5). 

The form of government adopted by the British tribes has 
scarcely been noticed in history. In some, the supreme authority 

(1) See the triads in William's Poems, ii. 227. (3) Css. ▼!. 12. Diod. Sic. v. 354. Strabo, iv. 
and the epitome of them in Davis, p. 185. 197* ^i^. Chrys. orat. xlix. p. 538. 

(2) C«. yi. , J. Mda, ui. W3. [J| V^'^r. p. J54. Ath«u».. vi. p. ««. 

lode rnendi Ammian. Mar. xt. 24. Strabo, ir. 197* 

l?j!"™"."»*™ prona ▼Iris, animsque capaces y„ quoque, qui fortes animas, belloque perempUs 

Mortis et ignavm redituriB parcere vita. UiHllbus in lonpum vatn dimittiUs aevum. 

Uieaft, I. Aflo. Plurima sccurl fudislU carmina Bardi. 

Luean. i. v. 447- 
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appears to have been divided amoDg several chieftaiiis ; in most, it 
had been inlrasted to a single individual ^ but in ail, the people 
continued to possess considerable influence. With respect to the 
succession, there are instances in which the father had portioned 
his dominions among his children, and others in which the reigning 
prince left his crown to his widow, who both exercised the more 
peaceful duties of royalty, and with arms in her*hands conducted 
her subjects to the field of battle (1). But in the absence of any 
fixed notions of succession, it is probable that power would fre- 
quenlly supply the place of right, and the weaker slate fall a 
victim to the ambition of a more warlike neighbour. We are told 
that the Britons were quarrelsome, rapacious, and revehgerul ; that 
every nation was torn by intestine factions^ and that pretexts were 
never wanting to justify oppression, when it could be committed 
with impunity. It was this rancorous hostility among themselves 
which accelerated their subjugation to the power of Rome. ^^ There 
is not,'' says Tacitus, ^^ a more fortunate circumstance, than that 
^' these powerful nations make not one common cause. They fight 
''single, and unsupported; and each in its turn is compelled to 
" receive the Roman yoke (2)." 

Such were the Britons, who by their bravery and persevei'ance 
baffled the attempts or the first, and the most warlike, of the Gsesars. -^ 
From that period to the reign ofQaudius, during the lapse of ninety- 
seven years, they retained their original independence. During 
the civil wars, the attention of the Romans was too actively em- 
ployed at home, to think of foreign conquest. Augustus thrice 
announced his intention of annexing Britain to the empire : but 
the danger was averted, on one occasion by a submissive embassy 
from the natives, on the others by the intervention of more impor- 
tant concerns (3). Instead of exacting the tribute imposed by tosar, 
he contented himself with levying duties on the trade between Gaul 
and Britain, a measure which brought a larger sum into the impe- 
rial treasury, and was borne without murmuring by the inhabi- 
tants (4). [A. D. 21]. Yet ((his financial experiment Jias been magni- 
fied, by the flattery of a courtier, into the conquest of the whole 
island (5). 

Tiberius pretended that the empire was already too extensive ; 
and sought to justify his own indolence by the policy of Augustus (6). 
[a. d. 40]. In opposition to his conduct, his nephew and successor 
Caligula exhibited to the world a farce, worthy of the childish 
prince by whom it was planned. Cunobeline, the most powerful 

• 

(1) Ca»; T, 11. 20. 22. Diod. Sic. v. p. 847. (3) Dio. xMx. p. 472 : liii. 586- Hor. 1. i. Ode 
Mda, iii. p. 264. Tac. Agric. xvi. Dio. Cass. Ix. 22, !▼• 12. 

p. 779. Dio, in Serer. p. 339. (4) Strabo, iv. p. 200. 

(2) Maxime impentondi cupidme, et studio ^»' Augustas, adjectii BrltannU 
prolatandi ea qua; possident. Mela, iii. 265. Imperlo. Hor. iii. &. 
Tacit. Agric. xii. (6) Tac. Agric. xiii. 
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of the ftuooeMort of GaMibelan, had bimished his son Adoitnias. 
The exile repaired to the emperor, and, as if Britain had been his 
patrimony, made a surrender of the island into the hands of Cali- 
gula. The glorious intelligence was immediately (ransmitted to the 
senate : and the army, raised for the war against the Germans, was 
ordered to assemble on tlie coast of Gesoriacum (1). As soon as the 
emperor arrived, he arrayed the legions on the shore, rowed out 
to sea in the imperial galley, returned precipitately, and gave the 
signal of battle. The soldiers, in suspense and astonishment, in- 
quired for the enemy. Bui Caligula informed them, that they had 
that day conquered the ocean, and commanded them to collect its 
spoils, Ihe shells on the beach, as a proof of their victory. To per- 
petuate the memory of his folly, he laid the foundation of a lofty 
beacon, and returned to Rome to give himself the honours of a 
triumph (2). 

[a. d. 43]. But the empty pageantry of Caligula was soon suc- 
ceeded by the real horrors of invasion. Instigated by Beric, a 
British chieftain, whom domestic feuds had expelled from his native 
country, the emperor Claudius commanded Aulus Plaulius to trans^ 
port four legions with their auxiliaries into Britain. It was with 
difficulty that the troops could be induced to engage in the expedi- 
tion : but, as they crossed the channel, a meteor was seen moving 
in the direction of the fleet, and. was hailed as a certain omen of 
victory. Tiie Britons, under the command of Caractacus and Togi- 
dumnus, the two sons of Cunobeline, adopted the policy of their 
ancestors, and endeavoured to harass, rather than to repel, the 
invaders. But the German auxiliaries, better fitted for such war- 
fare than the legionary soldiers, followed them across rivers and 
morasses : and though the natives made a galUint resistance, drove 
them, with the loss of Togidumnus, to the northern bank of the 
Thames. The emperor himself now took the command, penetrated 
to Camalodunum (3), and received the submission of the Britons 
in the vicinity. At his departure, he divided the Roman forces 
between the legfte Plautius, and Yespasian, an officer whose merit 
afterwards invested him with the purple. To the care of Plautius 
was assigned the left, to that of Vespasian the right bank of the 
Thames. Both experienced from the natives the most determined 
resistance. Vespasian fought no less than thirty battles, before he 
could subdue the Belg® and the natives of the Isle of Wight : 
Plautius, during the five remaining years of his government, was 
opposed by Caractacus at the head of the Gassii and Silures, who, 
though frequently beaten, as often renewed the contest. Claudius 

(i) Boulogne. Camd. p. liv. Gibson's rersion. But in all proba- 

1'2) Saet. in Calig. 46, 47. Dio, lix. 754. The bility it would be raised at Boulogne. 

rains of Briteiibuis on the coast of Holland have (3) Maiden or Colchester. 

been supposed to be the remains of this beacon. 
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bad entered Rome in triumph : to Pteatias, fbr his sertloes, was 
decreed the inredor honour of an otalion (1). 

[a. p. 500 Ostorius Scapuii waft the successor orPlautius. To 
* repress the inroads of the unsubdued Britons, be erected two 
chains of forts, one io the north along the river Avon, the other 
in the west along the left bank of the Setern. The reduced tribes 
were gradually moulded into the form of a Roman protince : and, 
when the keni dared to refuse the yoke , their rebellion was se- 
verely punished, and a colony of veterans was planted at Camalo- 
dunum to insisre their obedience. The freedom of Britain now 
sought an asyHim among the Silures. The enthusiastic attachment 
of that people to their independence hdd caused them to be com- 
pared to the ancient Sioambri^ and their Imtred of the Roman 
name had been envenomed by an incautious expression of Ostorius, 
that their existence as a people was incompatible with his projects. 
In Shropshire, at the confluence of the Coin and Teme, stands a 
lofly hill called Caer-Caradoc, still retaining the vestiges of ancient 
fortifications. There Garactacus and the Silures determined to 
defend the liberty of tbehr country. The bank of the riVer was lined 
with troops, and the ascent of the hill was fortified with ramparts 
of loose stones^. At the approach of the Romans, the. Britons bound 
themselves by . an oath to conqner or die, and defied with loud 
exclamations ttie attack of the enemy. Ostorius himself hesitated : 
but at the demand of the legions the signal of battle was given : 
the passage of the river was forced : and the Romans, under showers 
of darts, mounted the hill, burst over the ramparts, and drove the 
Silures from the summit. Tfie wife and daughter of Garactacus 
fell into the hands of the victors; his brothers soon after sur* 
rendered; and the king himself was delivered in chains to Ostorius 
by his step-mother Cartismandna, queen of the Brigantes, under 
whose protection be had hoped to elude the vigilance of his 
pursuers. 

The fame of Garactacus had already crossed the seas ; and the 
natives of Italy were anxious to behold the man who had braved 
for nine Tears the power of Rome. As he passed through the 
imperial city, he expressed his surprise that men, who possessed 
such palaces at home, should deem it worth their while to fight for 
the wretched hovels of Britain. Giaudius and the empress Agrip- 
pina were seated on two lofty tribunals, with the pretorian guards 
on each side., and the senate and people in flront, as witnesses of the 
spectacle. First were borne the arms and the ornaments of the 
British prince ; next followed his wife, daughter and brothers, 
bewailing with tears their unhappy fate ; lastly came Garactacus 

(1) Dio, fat. 779 — 781. Saet. in Claad. xxi}. mentioned in an inscription in bis honour, which 

xxir. Tac. Agric. xiii. Hie Roman army brought is still extant, on the maasoleum of the Hautian 

-with it several elephants, probably to terrify the family, near Ponte Lacano, on the road from 

Bati^. Dio, ibid. The exploits of Plautius are Rome to Tivoli. 
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himself, neither dispirited by his misfortunes, nor dismayed at this 
new and imposing scene. Claudius, to his own honour, received 
him graciously, restored him to liberty, and, if we may credit a 
plausible conjecture, invested him with princely authority over a 
portion of conquered Britain (1). The event was celebrated at Rome 
with extraordinary joy. By the senate the captivity of Garactacus 
was compared to the captivity of Perses and Syphai : by the 
poets Claudius was said to have united the two worlds, and to 
have brought the ocean within the limits of the empire (2). 

The Silures, however, did not abandon themselves to despair. 
Taught by experience that uninstructed valour was not a match for 
the discipline and defensive armour of the legions, they .adopted 
a more desultory but sanguinary mode of warfare ^ and contented 
themselves with harassing the Romans in their quarters, interrupt- 
ing their communications, and surprising their detachments. If 
they sometimes received, they often inflicted, considerable injury : 
and Ostorius was so exhausted by labour and vexation, that his 
death was attributed to his, chagrin, [a. p. 53]. His successor, 
Aulus Didius, found himself involved in a new war. Yenusins, a 
chieftain of ttie Jugantes, had married Cartismandua. Both had 
been faithful allies to the Romans : but the queen, after a short 
interval, separated from her husband, and took to her bed a Briton, 
named Yellpcatus. Hostilities were the immediate consequence. 
Cartismandua, for her ancient services, claimed the aid of the Ro- 
mans : the Brigantes, through hatred of the adulteress, fought for 
Yenusius. After several battles, the queen was compelled to leave 
the throne to her husband, and to lead a degmded life under the 
protection of her allies (3). 

. To Uidius succeeded Yeraoius, whose early death made way for 
Suetonius Pauiinus, a general of consummate skill and distinguished 
reputation, [a. d. 57]. The isle of Anglesey, the nursery and prin- 
cipal residence of the druids, had hitherto offered a secure retreat 
to those priests ; to whose influence and invectives was attributed 
the obstinate resistance of the Britons. To reduce it, Suetonius 
ordered his cavalry to swim across (he strait, while the infantry 
should pass over in boats, [a. d. 61]. On their approach to the 
sacred isle, they beheld the shore lined not only with warriors, but 
with bands of male and female druids. The former, with their 
arms outstretched to heaven, devoted the invaders to the god of 

(1) QuaxUim ciritates Cogiduno regi donatx : (3) Tac. Ann. xii. 40. Hist. iii. 45* This Tact 

(is ad nostram usque memoriam fidissimus man- is sufficient to induce a doubt of the accuracy of 

sit.) Tac. Agric. xiv. Though great authorities Caesar (v. 14)> and of Dio Nicxas (in Sev. 

conceire Cogidunus to have been Ihe same person p. 339), who represent a community of wires as 

as Garactacus, I entertain a suspicion that he was a national institution among the Britons. Perhaps 

the very Togiduomns whom Dio supposed to the story might have arisen from the circuin- 

hare fallen in battle. stance that several families were accustomed to 

(3) Tacit. Ann. xii. 31 — 38. dwell in the same hut. 
At nunc oceanos geminos int«rluit orbra : 
F«r« est imperii : terminus ante fuit. 
Ex Cotaltct. Sealif, apud Camd. lix. 
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war ; the liMpr, to bpbits of movrniog, with their hair floating in 
tlie wind, and lighted torrties in tMr hands, ran in aH directions 
along the beach^ The^Botnans were Mjzed with a superstitious 
horror, F&r a momeat' they- refused toaivance : shame and the 
reproaches of their leader urgetf them to. the attack. The victory 
was easy and Moodless. On that day the power of the druids 
received a shock from which it never redovered. Their altars, 
were overturned ; their sacred groves foil beneath the axe of the 
legionaries ; and their priests and priestesses were cmsumed in 
the flames which they had kindled for the destructiw of ^heir 
captives (1). . , 

Bat the absence of Saetonins in Anglesey was the signal of a most 
foriBidaUe insurrection. Prasutagus, king of the Iceni> who had 
long been the faithful ailfof Rome, to secure the disposition of his 
property, had made the emperor joint heir willibis own daughters. 
But Roman avarice was not easily deibated. The whole succession 
vras immediately seized by Catos^ the imperial proeiirator. Boadi- 
cea, the widow of the lato king, who ventured to remonstrate, was 
scourged as a slave; and the ehaatity of her daughters was violated 
by the Roman oiSfiers. The unhappy ffrincess gmsped the first op- 
portunity of revenge. The history of her wrongs reminded each in- 
dividual of his own safferings ; and in a few days almoft all the 
conquered tribes were in arms. To account for this general disaflTec- 
tien we are told, that the insults and oppression of the conquerors 
viere beyond enduraace; that the British youth had been forcibly 
conveyed to foreign countries lo serve among the cohorts of auxi- 
Uariea^ that, to pay the contributions, their chi<Hlains had been 
comp^ed to borrow ten millions of drcu^mas (2) from the philoso- 
pher Seneca, by whom they were harassed with the most vexatious 
prosecutions; that their estates had been lately registe^red, and 
loaded with imposts ; and thalMmy o&their mosi nobfe families had 
been reduced lo indigence and slavery (3). Aft these causes contri- 
buted to swell the torrent which now burst on the Roman establish-' 
ments. Camalodnnum was the first to experience its fury. Within 
the walls of the colony had been greeted a temple to the divinity of 
Claudius, the subjugator of Britain, and* the natives w«re eager to 
demolish this monument of their servitude. At the first assault the 
town was reduced to ashe^ : the walls of the temple protraoted the 
fate of the garrison only two days. Petiiius marched with the ninth 
le(pon to their assistance. It was trodden under fool by the multi- 
bGdte of the insurgents. 

By this time Suetonius had returned to London, already a popu- 
lous and opulent mart (4). Unable to protect the town, he retired, 

(l) TadU Ann. xiv. 29. 80. (4) CopiA negoctatonun et commeataum maxi. 

(2; Aboul 4MI*000'. »« celebre. T«c. 33. 
(3) ComprnvTac. Ann. xiv. 31, with Dio Ni- 
g:mu» apod Xij^il. in Iter. p. 169. 

I. 2 
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taking ^h him such of the inhaMtante as were wHling to share his 
fortunes. London was soon consunied by the flamed ; and shortly 
afterwards the municipal, town of Yernlam experienced the same 
fete. The fury of the l^itons treated as enemies all who had not 
joined in the insureeclion ; and those who fell not by the sword, 
were immolated with still greater cruelty to Andraste, the goddess 
of Yietory. The reported slaughter of seventy thousand yiclims 
without distinction of«ex or age, of ranlt or country, attests both 
the violenoe of their reyenge, and the extent of country through 
which they followed the Romans (1). 

. Suetonius was at last compelled to turn his face to the enemy. 
Though fear had preyented the secoml legion from joining in his 
retreat, he had collected^rom the different garrisons ten thousand 
men, and had chosen a position in which he could be attacked only 
.in front. The Britoa3 were collected in masses around their diffe- 
rent chieftains *, their wiVes and children occupied a long line of 
carriages in tlie rear *, and the air resoundied with their cries and im- 
precations. The Romans, motionless and silent, permitted them to 
approach ; and then, rushing forward in the form of a wedge, over- 
turned every thing within their reach. The battle, however, was 
long and fiercely maintained. Numbers on the part of the natives 
supplied the want of discipline; and a succession of conflicts almost 
exhausted the patience of the legionaries. Yiolorious at last, the 
Romans took a severe revenge. They granted no quarter : and tiie 
v^omen and children were involved in the same carnage with thte 
combatants. Were success to be esUmated by the multitude of the 
slain, Tacitus was justified in comparing this with the most glorious 
victories of ancient Rome. He estimates the loss of the Britons at 
eighty thousand men. -The itagitives, however, who escaped, of- 
fered to try again the fortune of war : but Boadicea, who had led 
them to thft fi^d, and shared the dangers of tto day, refused to sur* 
Vive this defeat, and terminated her misfortunes by a voluntary 
death (2). [a. d. 62]. 

If this splendid action 'preserved the ascendency of the Roman 
arms, it did not put an end to the war. A notion prevailed in the 
imperial court, that the obstinacy of the Britons arose from the dread 
which the severity of Suetonius had inspired. He was recalled; 
and un^i^r the mihler administration of his three successors. Turpi- 
lianus, Trebellius^ and Bolanus, the natives within the Roman pale 
were gradually inured to the yoke. But the task of tranquillizing 
the province, the mutinous spirit of the army, and the rival claims 
of competitors for the emigre, prevented these governors from 

(1) Tar. ibid. Dio Nic. ibid. Their rejoicings Ner. p. 1T6. Dio has described this British he- 
were celebrated in the woods sacred to Andraste. roine as a woman of lofty stature and severe 
Some of the victims wer* crucified, others were countenance. Her yellow hair reached almost 
burnt. The female captives, after the amputation to the ground. She wore a plaited tunic of va- 
«f their breasts, w«re hanged or impaled.— Ibid, rious colours, round her waist a chain of gold, 

(2) Tac. 34>-37. Dio Nic. apud Xiphil. in and over these a long mautle.-^p. 173. 
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Biaking any aitempfs against the ind^iendent poflim of Britain. 
[a. b. 70]. As soon as Vespasian had assumed the purple, a new 
era commenced. Petilius Cereaiis was ordered to reduce tbe Brh- 
ganles, and in the space of five years that powerful tribe was added 
to the subjects of the empire, [a.b. 75]. Julius Frontinus was his 
successor ; and during the three years of his gofernment he nearly 
Stthdued the wariike nation of the Silures (1). 

[a.d. 78]. But the reputation of preceding governors was obscQred 
by the more splendid and siore lasting fame of Cneius Julius Agri- 
cola. When that commander arrived, ihe army had been dismissed 
Into winter quarters. He immediately sunrnidned it again to the 
field, marched into the territory of the Ordovices, who had sur- 
prised a squadron of Roman horse ; and put to the sword the greater 
part of that nation. Preceded by the terror of his name he crossed 
over to Anglesey : the natives offered no resistance, and the sacred 
isle was a second time added to the empire. In the two next cam- 
paigns he gradually extended the limits of his goverament to 
the Tay. Tribe after tribe was compelled to submit; garrisons 
were stationed in every commanding situation ; and with the pro- 
spect of success was removed the principal incentive to rebellion. 
llie fourth summer was employed in securing a strong frontier to 
the Roman conquests ; and a line of forts from the Frith of Forth 
to that of Qyde ba<te defiance to the inroads of the more northern 
Britons (2). 

But Agricola aspired to more solid praise than that of conquest, 
and devoted his winters to the less ostentatious, but more useful, 
arts of peace. Sensible of the errors of his predecessors, he reformed 
the civil administration in all its branches ; estabH!died a more equit- 
able system of taxation^, listened with kindness to the complaints of 
the natives ; and severely punished the tyranny of inferior officers. 
The Britons were charmed with the mildness and justice of his 
government, and publicly pronounced him their benefactor. At his 
In^igation the chieftains left their habitations in' the forests, and 
repaired to the vicinity «f Ihe Roman stations. There they learned 
(0 admire the refinements of civilization, and acquired a taste for 
im(»^vement. The use of the Roman toga began to supersede that 
of the 'British mantle; houses, baths, and temples, were built in the 
Roman fashion ; children were instructed in the Roman language ; 
and with the manners were adopted the vices of the Romans. In 
these new pursuits the spirit of independence speedily evaporated ^ 
and those hardy warriors, who bad^o tong braved the power of the 
'emperors, insensibly dwindled into soft and effeminate pro- 
Tincials (3). 

(1) Tac. Ann. xiv. 37— '38. Hist. i. &. 00 i ii. Cnmbeviand, Anaandale, to the narrow istbmus 
l>7. Vil. Agric. 8,16, 17. between the Friths of Fwtth and Clyde. Gbr- 

(2) Agricola seems to have proceeded across don's Itiaer. Septent. 

<hc Dae, throni^ Lancashire, Westmoreland, (3) Tac Agnc. 18^24. 
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Ambition and curiosity now induced Agricola to transgress the 
boundary which he had fixed to his conquests. An Irish chieftain^ 
expeUed from his nalive country, had sought protection in the camp 
of the Romans. From him it was understood that the sister island 
possessed a climate and soil like those of Britain, and was inhabited 
by tribes of similar manners and similar dispositions. Agricola was 
not insensible to the glory of adding this unknown country to the 
provinces of tho empire : but prudence forbade him to engage in ^ 
a second conquest before he had completed the first, and he con« 
tented himself with obtaining possession of thjB western coasts of 
Britain ; that he might be prepared to take advantage of the first 
opportunity which the course of eyents might offer. 

The next year, having received the submission of the tribes in 
the neighbourhood of the Forth, he pushed his advances along the 
eastern shore. The operations of the army on land were combined 
with those of a numerous fleet at sea. If the sight of the shipping 
alarmed the natives, the Romans were also terrified by reports of 
the multitude and ferocity of their enemies. In the darkness of the 
night the Britons attacked the quarters of the ninth legion, burst 
into the camp, and maintained a doubtful fight within the intreneh- 
menfs until the break of day disclosed the eagles of the other le- 
gions advancing to the support of their comrades. Thi^ campaign 
seems to have conferred little honour on the imperial arms. 

Besolved to distinguish the eighth and last year of his government, 
Agricola assembled all his forces, and added to their number seve- 
ral cohorts of Britons raised among the tribes of the south. The 
Caledonians were apprized of their danger : and thirty thousand 
warriors under the command of Galgacus undertook to defend the 
passage of the Grampian mountains. They were discovered, di- 
Yided into clans, posted one below the other on the decUvity of a 
hill. The plain at its foot was covered with horsemen and armed 
chariots. Agricola drew up his army in two lines, in the first of 
which he placed the auxiliaries, in the other the legions. As long 
as they fought with missile weapons, the Britons, from their num-: 
bers, retained the advantage ; but their unwieldy and unpointed 
swords were of little use in close action, and they were gradually 
driven up the hill by the steady pressure of the auxiliaries (i). An 
attempt to surprise the rear of the Romans was defeated by the 
vigilance of the general, who charged in return the flank of the 
Britons, and threw them into disorder. The courage or despair of 
a few detached bodies protracted the conflict till night. The next 
morning presented a very different scene. A vast and dreary soli- 
tude had succeeded to the noise and turmoil of the preceding day : 
and columns of smoke rising on the verge of the horizon proved 

(1) They had* osier targets covered with skins, which they were accast«med to cut, bat not to 
■and loDg heavy swords without points, with push. Tac. Agric. xxxvi. 
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that the Brflous.h&d burat their cottages In their flight. Ten thou- 
sand Caledonians, and about four hundred Romans, are said to have 
fallen in the battle (1). 

After thi» victory the army returned to winter quarters : the fleet 
pursued its voyage, and sailing round the island, arrived at the 
port of Sandwich, from which it had commenced the expedition. 
By the jealousy of Domitian the ornaments, but not the parade, of 
a triumph v^re granted to Agrtcola, who, having surrendered the 
ctmimand to his successor Lucullus, returned to Rome, waited on 
his imperial master, and sunk into the obscurity of private life (2). 

The Roman powerwas now firmly established in the island. The 
tribes which had submitted, made m attempt to recover their in- 
dependence : and the Caledoniatis, humbled by their last defeat, 
were content to roam without molestation in their native forests. 
The successors of Agricola, instead of conducting the legions 
in the field, were employed in protecting the public tranquillity, 
in settling the details of the provincial government, and in assi- 
myating the stale of Britain to that of the other countries "which had 
been incorporated in the empire. A short sketch of this system will 
not be unacceptafoie to the reader. 

1. The gov^nor was denominated the Prefect or Proprelor of 
Britain. His power was supreme within the island, but precarious 
in its duration, and dependent on the will of the emperor. He 
united in his own person every species of authority which was 
exercised by the different magistrates within the city of Rome. He 
commanded the army ; he was invested with the administration of 
jostice ; and he possessed the power of substituting his own notions 
of equity in the place of the strict letter of the law. An authority so 
extensive and irresistible would frequently give birth to acts of in- 
justice ; and though the imperial court and the senate-house were 
open to the complaints of the natives, yet the distance of the ca- 
pital, and the influence of friends, pnomised, or rather insured, im~ 
punity to the oppressor. In a few years, however, the exorbitant 
power of the prefects was confined by the emperor Hadrian, who, 
in his ^' perpetual edict," laid down a system of rules for the regu- 
lation of their conduct, and established a uniform administration of 
justice through all the provinces of the empire (3). 

2. Subordinate to the prefect, but appointed by the emperor, was 
the procurator or quaestor. It was his duty to collect the faxes, and 
to administer the revenue of the province. That revenue arose from 
a variety of imposts; a poll-tax, which was not confined to the 
living, but extended to the funerals of the dead ; a tax on legacies, 
the sale of slaves, and purchases at auctions ; the tenth part of the 
produce of mines \ and a certain proportion of corn, hay, and cattle, 

(Ij Tac. Agric. 24—38. (3) Tillcm. Emp. ii. 51. 

(2) Tac. Agric. 40. 
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which was paid eiCher in kind or in money, at the option of the 
procurator (I). He was also employed occasionally in the dishonour- 
able office of a spy : and his reports were frequently swelled with 
exaggerated accounts of the riches, the power, and the ambition of 
the prefect. For the distance of that officer from the seat of govern- 
ment, and the natural strength of the island, were constant sources 
of suspicion to the emperors ; and in the course of this history we 
shall see that suspicion justified by tlM9 conduct of the usurpers, who, 
at the head of the British legions, will assume the purple, and con- 
tend for the empire of Rome. 

3. The amount of the army maintained in Britain must have 
varied according to circumstances. When Plautius undertook the 
reduction of the island, he was at the head of four legions with their 
auxiliaries, a force which, at a moderate calculation, would exceed 
fifty thousand men (2). If the difiterent military stations, which 
were so thickly scattered over the country, had all been garrisoned 
at the same time, they would have required a still greater number (3); 
but it is probable that, in proportion as the Roman power was esta- 
blished, many of them were abandoned; and during the decline of 
the empire so large a force could not be spared from the defence of 
the other provinces. Into the ranks of the legions none but Roman 
citizens could claim the privilege of admittance : but the auxi- 
liaries were composed of provincials who had not obtained the 
freedom of the city, or of barbarians, whom the fate of war, or the 
prospect of wealth, had drawn into the imperial service. These aux- 
iliaries nearly equalled the legionaries in number : and from the no- 
tices of ancient writers, and the inscriptions on ancient monuments, 
have been discovered the names of three^nd-lhirty cohorts of aoxK 
liary foot, and of eleven squadrons of auxiliary horse, which were 
stationed in Britain (4). All these were composed of foreigners ; for 
though by the law of conscription the natives were compelled to 
serve, they were not permitted to remain in the island. At home 
they might have employed their swords in asserting the indepen- 
dence of their country : but on the continent they were unconnected 
with the inhabitants : for their subsistence, they depended on the 
bounty of the emperor ; and for from combining to subvert, were 
always prepared to support, the throne of their benefactor. What 

(1) In provinces which sabmitted volontarily, her of anxiliarie* (Vegel. ii. 6. Tac. Ann. iv. $). 
a tenth of the corn wa» exacted (fmmentum de- Under the successors of Constantine the number 
camanuin ) ; in those which were conquered, an of the legions had Increased from twenty-fiye to 
arbitrary quantity (framenlnm slipendiarium).' one hundred and thirty-two . but their balk had 
Besides this the natives supplied the com wanted dwindled from nearly TOOO to 1200 men (Pancir. 
for the army at a fixed price (frumentum emp* ad Notit. Imp. f. 23). 

turn ) : and a certain quantity for theotse of the (3) There were in all one hundred and sixty- 
governor, for which a eomposHion was usually six stations, besides several smaller fortr. Ric. 
paid in money (frumentum a>stimatmn) See Corin. i. p. 17. 38> Whitaker's Manches. iii. 2. 
Murphy's Tacitus, from La Bieterie, vol. iv. xi. 2. 
p. 402- (4) It is not, however, improbable that the 

(2) At that period a legion consisted of 6100 same cohort or squadron may be sometimes de« 
infantry, 726 cavalry, and nearly the same nam- signaled under two differeOt nunes. 
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tlletr aMmbflNWight be, is uncertain : but UMre exists eyidence to 
show, that they amounted to at least sixrand-iweDty cohorts; that 
they were dispersed as far as Egypi and Armenia ; and thai some 
or Uiem had acquired the surname of ^^ Invincible/' from (heir 
^lour (1) . - * 

When the Roman conquesia in Britain had reached their utmost 
extent, they were irregularly divided into six provinces under the 
government of prelors appointed by the prefect. The long tract of 
land which runs from the western extremity of Cornwall to the 
South Foreland in Kent, is almost separated from the rest of the 
island by ihe arm of the sea^ now called the Bristol Channel, and by 
the course of the river Thames. This formed the most wealthy of 
the British provinces ; and from priority of conquest or proximity 
of situation was distinguisbed by the name of Britannia prima. 
Britannia secunda comprised the present principality of Wales with 
Ihe addition of that tract which h Included by the Severn in its 
circuitous course towards SL George's Channel. Flavia Qesariensis 
was the next in order, but the first in extent. It was bounded on 
two sides by the former provinces, and on (he two others by the 
Humber, the Don, and the German ocean. To the north of the 
Humber lay the province of Maxima. It reached to the Eden and 
Tyne, and its opposite sliores were washed by the western and 
eastern seas. Yaientia followed, including the Scottish lowlands as 
Cbut as the friths of Clyde and Forth. The tribes beyond the friths 
form^ the sixlh government of Yespasiana, divided from the inde- 
pendent Caledonians by the long chain of mountains, which rising 
near Dunbarton, crosses the two counties of Athol and Badenoch, 
and stretches beyond the frith of Murray. But the greater part of 
this province was wrested at so early a period from the dominion 
Qi Rome, that it is seldom mentioned by writers, and the preten- 
tura of Agricola has been generally consid^ed as the northern limit 
of the empire in Britain (2). To each of these divisions was allotted 
a separate government under the general superintendence of the 
prefect *. but the interests of the rulers were most jealously separated 
from those of the provincials. Every Briton by his birth was ex- 
cluded from all offices of trust and authority in his own country ; 
and every holder of such office was prohibited by law from marrying 
a native, or purchasing property within the island (3). 

Throughout these provinces was scattered a great number of 
inhabited towns and military posts, the names of which are still 
preserved in the itineraries of Richard and Antoninus. They were 

(1) Apod Camd introd. p. crii. rity of RichJUd is corroborated by ihe testimony 

(2) Ric. Corin. i. p. 15. Not. Imp. occid. f. of Plolemy, who mentions the niHitary station of 
155. The capitals of tfiese provioees wAe Rich< Pterotone or Inverness. Ptol. viii. 2>apad Gale, 
borough, Caerleon, London, York, Whithern,and Whit. Manch. i. 8. iii* 2. xi. 2' 

Inverness. The existence of the last province of (3) See the Pandects* xxiii. tit. ii, n. 38. 57. 
Vespasiana has been questioned : but the autho- 63. Cod. Thcod. viii. tit. xv. leg. ]. 
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partly of British and partly of Romin origin ; and ware fliviied Into 
foar classes, gradually descending in Mie scale of pritilqgeand im- 
portance. 1 . The first rank was daimed by the colonies. It had 
Ipng been the policy of Rome 'to reward her veterans with a portion 
of the lands of the conquered nations-, and for this purpose those 
situations were generally selected, which combined the double 
advantage of a fruitftil soil, and a military position. Each colony 
was a miniature r^resentation of the parent dty. It adopted the 
same customs, was governed by tke same laws, and with similar 
titles conferred on its magistrates a similar authority. In Britain 
there were nine of these establishments, two of a civil, seven of a 
military description (1). In the constitution of the latter, we dis- 
cover a striking similitude to the feudal tenures of later ages. The 
veteran received his land from the bounty of the emperor ; and was 
obliged to enrol his sons in the army, as soon as they shouM attain 
the years of manhood. Disgrade, imprisonment, or sometimes 
death, was the punishment of the youth who reflised to serve the 
benefactor of his father and faouly. 2. The advantages enjoyed by 
the colonies were nearly equalled, in some respects surpassed, by 
the privileges of the municipal cities; the inhabitants of which were 
exempted from the operation of the imperial statutes, and with the 
title of Roman citizens, possessed the right of choosing their own 
decuriones or magistrates, and of enacting their own laws. Privi- 
leges so valuable were reserved for the reward of extraordinary 
merit, and Britain couJd boast of only two municipia, Yerulam and. 
York (2). But the Jus Latii, or Latian right, as it conferred more 
partial advantages, was bestowed with greater liberality. Ten of the 
British towns had obtained it from the favour of different emperors, 
and were indulged with the choice of their own magistrates, who, 
at the expiration of the year, resigned (heir offices, and claimed the 
f^^eedom of Rome. (3). That freedom was the great object of pro- 
vincial ambition ; and by the expedient of annual elections, it was 
successively conferred on almost all the members of each Latin cor- 
poration. 4. The remaining towns were stipendiary, compelled, as 
the term imports, to pay tribute, and governed by Roman officers, 
who received their appointment from the pretor. These distinctions 
were, however, gradually abolished. Antoninus granted to every 
provincial of rank and opulence the freedom of the cily : Caracalla 
extended the indulgence to the whole body of the natives (4). 

Though Agricola had defeated, he had not been able to subdue, 
tha Caledonians. After his departure they continued to insult the 

(l; RicbboroBfrb, London, Colchester, Bath, in Liuooliishire, and Slack in Longwood. Ric. ib. 
Gloucester, Caerleon, Chester, Lineoln» and Ches- (4) Tillem. Emp. ii. 103. Hence he is thus ad-* 

terfield. Ric. Corin. i. p. 3S^ dressod4>y Rvtollns : 

(2j Ric. Corin. i. p. 36. Urbem fecisti «uo<l p/ius orbis erat. 

(3) Inverness, Perth. Dunbartbn, Carlisle, Cat- ' Rata. Itin. v. 6«. 

t^rick, BlackrodCf Cirencester, Salisburv, Caister 
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Roman po^irer; ftwpmtly eroswd the line of forts betwten the two 
friliis; and by their successful example, rekindled the Same of i»- 
dq;^BdeDce io the breasts of many among Ibeir countrymen. In leas 
iban thirty years the state of Britain had become so precarious, as 
to require the presence of Oie emperor Hadrian, [a. d. 120.] Of his 
exploits history is silent ; but on the testimony of medals and kn 
scriptions, we may believe that he expelled the .barbarians, and re- 
covered the provinces which had been lost (1). If, however^ his 
victories have been forgotten, his memory has been preserved by a 
military 'work, which was executed under his direction, and has 
hitherto defied the ravages of time. Convinced by experience that 
the pretentura thrown up by Agricola could not confine the northern 
tribes, he resolved to oppose a second barrier to their incursions, 
by drawing a ditch and rampart across the island, from ttie Solway 
frilh on the western, to the moulh of the Tyne on the eastern coast. 
This mighty i)rtificalion measured in length more than sixty of our 
miles ; and strong bodies of troops were permanently stationed at 
dmrt intervals on the whole extent of the line (2). 

[a. d. 146.] But the tranquiNity which had been established by 
Hadrian, was repeatedly disturbed during the reign of his succes- 
sor, Antoninus. On the north of the vallum the six tribes of the 
MaaetSB reasserted their independence ; on the south Ihe Brigantes 
took up arms, and invaded the territory of the Ordovices. Lollius 
Urbicus was appointed propretor of Britain. He chastised the Bri* 
gantes, subdued theMasetse, and, in imitation of Hadrian, carried a 
similar fiurtification across (he Isthmus, from Gaer-riden on the 
Forth to Alcluid on the Clyde, a distance of more than thirty-fitx 
miles. In honour of the emperor, it wasr called the vallum of An* 
toninus ^ and from numerous inscrif^tions which have been pre- 
served, we learn the names of the different oorps by which it was 
raised, and the different portions of work which were respectively 
allotted to each (3). 

[a. d. 180.] H()i;tilities were now become habitual between the 
Caledonians and the Romans. Urged by national animosity and the 
love of plunder, these intractable barbarians annually assaulted the 
vallum of Antoninus ; often eluded the vigilance, or overpowered 
the opposition, of the guards; and spread devastation over the pro- 
vince. But in the reign of Commodus their incursions assumed a 

Cl) See Speed, 96. Camd. introd. haix. that the mound to the south was a military road ; 

(2) SpartMD. io Hadrian, p. 290. The Tallum and that the original work of Hadrian, like that 

may be traced from Burgh on the sands to the of Antonians between the Friths, coniiistedQfno 

town of Newcastle, aYt>iding the mountains, and more than the ditch, the rampart, and the road, 

wijidiag along the yalleys. The ditch appears to The agger on the north might be afterwards 

hare been rleven feet in breadth, and nine In added as a military way for the wall of Seyerus» 

depth : the rampart, at the present day, rises in when the vallum could be no longer considered 

some parts six feet above the original surface, as a work of defence. 

Besides this, two aggeres or mounds of earth, one (3) Pansan. in Arcad. 1. vill. p. 698. Capitol, 

on the north, the other on the south, run Ihe in Anton, p. 297. Horsley, Brit. Rom p. 16(^. 

whole length in lines parallel to the ditch, at the Henry ii. App. ix. 476. 
djslanoe of nearly twenty feet. It is probable, 
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more formidable appearance ; and the dfaMQleiU of tbe legions 
alarmed the emperor for the safety of Britain. Ulpius Marcellus, a 
soldier of approved valour and unsoUied integrity, was made pro- 
pretor. He restored the discipline of tbe army, and drove the Cale- 
donians back to their native mountaiq^. But his services were re- 
quited wilh ingratitude. By his severity he incurred the hatred of a 
seditious soldiery ^ while his glory excited the jealousy of a disso- 
lute prince. From the swords of the former he escaped with diffi-i- 
culty ; Commodus recalled him from his command, and reluctanlly 
abstamed from depriving him of life (1). 

But (he British legions soon made a trial of the resolution, or the 
weakness, of the emperor. They sent a deputation of fifteen hundred 
men to demand the head of the minister Perennls. Without oppo^ 
silion these dangerous petitioaers marched through Gaul and Italy, 
and were met at the gates of Rome by Commodus himself. To that 
prince, immersed in pleasure, and reckless of blood, the life of a 
favourite was a trivial object. He surrendered Perennis to their re- 
venge-, the unhappy victim was scourged and beheaded ; and his 
wife and daughters were immolated on his remains (2). 

[a.d. 190-197.] The government of Britain was next conferred on 
Clodius Albinus. His birth and abilities awakened the jealousy of 
his imperial mastep, who, cither with the view of securing his fide- 
lity, or, as is more probable, of trying his ambition, offered him the 
rank and authority of Cffisar. Albinus had the prudence to decline 
the insidious present : but after the death of Commodus, and the 
ephemeral reigns of Pertinax and Julian, he willingly accepted the 
same dignity from the emperor Severus. It soon, however, ap- 
peared, that with all the parade of friendship, Severus was a secret 
and mortal enemy ; and Albtnus, by the advice of his friends, as- 
sumed the imperial purple, and led the British legions into Gaul. 
The two armies, amounting to one hundred thousand men, fought 
in the plain of Trevoux, near Lyons. At first the cause of Albinus 
was seen to triumph. Severus disappeared from the field : but he 
soon returned with a fresh body of men, renewed the battle, and 
obtained the victory. The British Gffisar paid with his head the for- 
feit of his ambition (3). 

[A. D. 198.] Severus was now undisputed master of the empire. 
To abolish the exorbitant power of the prefect of Britain, he divided 
the island into two governments, bestowing the one on Heraclianus, 
and the other on Yirius Lupus (4). The latter with an army of new 
levies was unable to withstand the united efforts of the Maaetae and 
Caledonians, and was compelled to purchase wilh money a preca- 

(l) DioapadXiphil. in Commodo, p. 286.387. (4) £ic iTt/O N>ff/uoiri0t{. Herod, iii. 34. 

(2). Ibid. p. 287. Lamprid. in Com. p. JUL Spartan, in Serer. p. 830. Inscriptions in Speeds 
Zonar. p. 20». p. 139, by mistake for 1 U . 

(3) Herodian. iii. 16—23. Dio apud Xiphil. in 
Sever, p. 323—324. 
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rious respite from Iheir incursions. The expedient, (hougti it pro*> 
cured a temporary forbearance, invited them to a repetition of the 
attempt; and Lupus, wearied with continued hostilities, solicited 
the presence of the emperor, and the aid'of a numerous army (1). 

[A, D. 207-211 .] Though Severus was advanced in years, and de- 
clining in health, he cheerfully obeyed the summons of his lieute- 
nant. He was accompanied by his two sons, Caracalla and Gela : to 
the younger he committed the civil government of the province ; to 
Caracalla he assigned a part in the projected expedition. When the 
armj moved from York, the selection of the commanders, the 
number of the legions and auxiliary cohorts, and the long train of 
carriages loaden with provisions ajid implements of war, proclaimed 
the determination of the emperor to subdue, if not to exterminate, 
all Che rebellious tribes in the north. The Britons were but ill pro- 
vided against so formidable an invasion. They possessed no other 
defensive armour than a narrow target. Their weapons were a dirk, 
an unwieldy sword hanging from the waist by an iron chain, and a 
short lance, from one extremity of which was suspended a belt. But 
they were aided by the nature of the country, abounding in moun- 
tains, lakes, and forests; by constitutions inured to fatigue, hunger, 
and every privation ; by habits of running, swimming, and wading 
through rivers and morasses ; and above all, by a contempt of dan- 
ger, and an unconquerable love of freedom. The progress of the 
Romans was constantly interrupted by the necessity of opening 
roads through the woods, of throwing bridges over the rivers, and 
of erecting causeways across the marshes. 11 was in vain that Seve- 
rus sought for an enemy in front. The natives had wisely divided 
themselves into detachments, wliich hung on the flanks of the Ro- 
mans, watched every advantage, and often inflicted a sudden and 
severe wound on the long and encumbered line of their enemies. 
Still the emperor, regardless of his losses, and unappalled by diffi- 
culties, pressed forward till he reached the Frith of Cromarty, where 
he condescended to accept the offers of submission which he had 
formerly refused ; and, that he might appear to punish the obstinacy 
of the natives, exacted the nominal surrender of a part of their ter-t^. 
ritory. But this trivial advantage had been dearly purchased ; and 
the number of (he Romans, who perished by fatigue, by disease, 
and by the sword, has been estimated at fifty thousand (2). 

When Severus returned to York, he had leisure to devise means 
for the future security of the southern provinces. From what he had 
seen, he was convinced that no rampart of turf could resist the as- 
saults of these active and persevering barbarians ; and he deter- 
mined to confine their incursions by raising a solid wall of stone a 
few paces to the north of the valliim of Hadrian. In the neighbour- 

(1) Herod, iii. 46* (2) Dio apud Xiphil. in Severe, p. 340. Herod. 

iii. 46-'49< 
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bood of Clie sea it preserved a parallel direction : but as it ap- 
proached the higher ground, leaving the work of that emperor to 
wind its circuitous course along the valleys, it boldly ascended the 
most lofty eminences, and ran along the margin of the most abrupt 
precipices. Its height was twelve feet (1) ; its breadth at the founda- 
tion varied from two to three yards. In front was sunk a ditch of 
the same dimensions with that of Hadrian : and for its protection 
were assigned four squadrons and fourteen cohorts, composing an 
army of ten thousand men, quartered in eighteen stations along 
the line of the wall. By the historian of Severus, this stupendous 
erection is pronounced the principal glory of his reign : by the tra- 
veller of the present day its remains are viewed with feelings of as- 
tonishment and delight (2). 

Scarcely had the Romans evacuated the territory of the Caledo- 
Bians and Masts, when information was brought to Severus, that 
the baiiMirians had recommenced hostilities. His infirmities had 
been so much increased by the fatigue of the late campaign, that 
he was no longer able to join the army. He gave the command to 
Caracalla, with an injunction to extirpate the whole race without 
mercy. But that prince had a far different object in view*— to exclude 
his brother Geta from the succession. Instead of marching against the 
Britons, he endeavoured. to gain the affection of the troops, by indul- 
gence and donatives ; and, as soon as his father had expired at York, 
renewed the peace, disbanded the army and returned to Rome (3). 
[A. D. 211-284.] History is little more than a record of the miscr 
ries inflicted on the many by the passions of a few. If then, for 
more than seventy years from the death of Severus, Britain has es- 
caped the notice of the ancient annalists, we may infer that they 
were years of comparative tranquillity and happiness. The nor- 
thern tribes respected the strength of the new fortification, and 
the valour of the army by which it was guarded : and the natives of 
the south, habituated from their infancy to submission, bore without 
impatience the yoke, ^ich had pressed so heavily on their firee- 
born fathers. The rest of the empire was convulsed by the claims 
of the numerous competitors, known by the name of the thirty 
tyrants; and from coins, which have been occasionally discovered 
in the island, it is supposed that Posthumus, Lollianus, Yictorinus, 
Tetricus, Bonosus, and ^Elianus were successively acknowledged 
in Bntain. 'If the inference be accurate, the silence of history shows, 
that their authority was admitted without opposition, and not esta- 
blished at the point of the sword, as it was in the other provinces. 
Probably Britain constantly followed the fortune of Gaul. 
[A. D. 284.] This distracted state of the empire had opened new 

(1) Bede, Hist. i. 12. (3) Dio. p. 242. Herod, ibid. 

(2) Notit. imp. Pancirol. f. 176, 177. Maid- 
mum decos. Spart. in Severe, 321. 
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prospects to Uie^bdrbarians who, under the appellalions of Funics 
and Saxons, possessed (he coast from the mouth of the Rhine to Ihe 
extremity of the Gimbfican Chersonesus. They swept into their own 
ports ihe commerce of the narrow seas, and insulted by their preda- 
tory expeditions the shores of Gaul and Britain. To chastise or re- 
strain their insolence, the command of a powerful fleet, with (he title 
of Count of the Saxon shore, was given by the emperors Dioclesian 
and Maximian to Garausius, an experienced officer, and a Menapian 
by birth. His cotiduct soon awakened suispiciou. The pirates con- 
tinued their depredations with impunity ; a portion of their spoil 
was regularly surrendered to Garausius; and the money was em- 
ployed in debauching the loyally of the mariners. Maximian pre- 
pared to punish his perfldy. But tha Menapian unexpectedly forti- 
fied Boulogne, concluded an alliance with the barbarians, sailed to 
Britain, induced the army and fleet to espouse his cause, and as- 
suming with the imperial purple the name of Augustus, set at de- 
fiance the whole power of Rome. 

[a.'d. 293.] The reign of this advenhirer was fortunate and glo- 
rious. The Caledonians were compelled to flee before his arms; his 
authority was acknowledged on the western coast of Gaul ; and a 
numerous fleet carried the terror of his name to the entrance of the 
Mediterranean. It was not, however, lo be expected, that the em- 
perors would tamely acquiesce in his usurpation. At first indeed 
they thought it more prudent to admit him as their colleague : but, 
when they had adopted the two Cassars Galerius and Gonstantius, 
they assigned to the latter the task of wresting Britain from his do- 
minion. Gonstantius began the attempt with the siege of Boulogne. 
By his orders the mouth of the harbour was obstructed by a mound 
of stones; and the garrison, cutoff from any assistance from Britain, 
was, after an obstinate resistance, compelled to surrender. This loss 
might grieve, but did not dishearten Garausius. He was still master 
of the sea, and at the head of a numerous army. But, while he was 
employed in providing against a distant danger, he fell a victim to 
domestic treachery; and in the eighth year of his reign was murder- 
ed at York by AUectus, a minister who had abused his confidence, 
and dreaded his resentment, [a. d. 297.] 

Allectus enjoyed during three years the reward of his treachery. 
The time was spent by Gonstantius in preparing a fleet which might 
safely transport his troops to the island. To distract the attention of 
the enemy, it was divided into two squadrons, of whidi one under 
his own command was stationed at Boulogne, the other, under that 
of the prefect Asclepiodotus, in the mouth of the Seine. The latter, 
owing to the impatience of the mariners, was the first which put to 
sea; and sailing under the cover of a fbg, passed unobserved by the 
British fleet near the Isle of Wight, and reached without opposition 
the adjacent coast. The C(esar himself with a still more powerful 
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armament directed his cqurse to the shore of Kemi ; and at his land- 
ing received the pleasing inteUigeoce that AUeclus was dead. On 
(he first news of the arrival of Asclepiodotus, the usurper had 
hastened towards, the spot : but the greater part of his forces was 
unable to equal his speed; and with his guard, a band of Franks, 
he was speedily overwhelmed by the Romans. Nor was this the 
only instance of the good fortune of the G(Bsar. A division of his 
fleet, which had separated in the darlc, entered the Thames, and 
advanced without meeting an enemy to the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. At that moment a body of auxiliaries in the pay of Allectus, 
hearing of his death, began to plunder the city. It was saved from 
destruction by the accidental arrival of the Romans ; and Gonstan- 
tins himself was soon afterwards hailed by the inhabitants as their 
sovereign and deliverer. He immediately restored the imperial au- 
thority : Britain became his favourite residence ; and the natives 
enjoyed the benefit of a mild and equitable administration, till their 
happiness was disturbed by religious persecution (1). 

At the distance of so many ages it is impossible to discover, by 
whom Christianity was first preached in (he island. Some writers 
have ascribed that province (o St. Peter ; others have preferred the 
rival claim of St. Paul : but both opinions, improbable as they are 
in themselves, rest on the most slender evidence*, on (estimonies, 
which are many of them irrelevant, all ambiguous and unsatisfac- 
tory. It is however cehain that at a very early period there were 
Christians in Britain : nor is it difficult to account for the circum- 
stance, from (be intercourse which had long subsisted between the 
island and Rome. Within a very few years from the ascension of 
Christ, the church of Rome had attained great celebrity : soon af- 
terwards it attracted the notice and was honoured with (he enmity 
of Claudius and Nero (2). Of the Romans whom at that period choice 
or necessity conducted to Britain, and of the Britons who were in- 
duced to visit Rome, some would of course become acquainted with 
Ihe professors of the gospel, and yield to the exertions of tlieir zeal. 
Both Pomponia Griecina, the wife of the proconsul Plautius, the 
first who made any permanent conquest in the island, and Claudia, 
^ British lady, who had married the senator Pudens, are, on very 
probable grounds, believed to have been Christians (3). But whether 
it was owing to (be piety of these, or of other individuals (4), that 
4he doctrine of Christ^nity was first introduced among the Britons, 
it appears to have made proselytes, and to have proceeded with a 

(1) Panegr. vet. p. 177, 180. Eulrop.ix. p. 659. opinion that BriUia was converted by orientai 
Aorel. Vict, in Constant. misMonaries. The only foundation on -which it 

(2) Epist. to Romans, i. i. Suet, in Gland, xxt. rests, is, that in the seventh century the Britons 
^ac. Ann. XV. 44. did not keep Easter on the same day as the 

(3) For Pomponia, see Tacitns, Ann. xiiL 32 ; chuch of Rome» That, however, they did so in 
;foT Claudia compare St. Paol. 2 Tim. iv. 21, with the beginning of the fonrth century, is plain 
Martial, epig. ii. 54. iv. IS. from Eusebins (Vit. Con. iii. 19). Socrates (Hist. 

(4) Nothing can be less probable in itself, nor v.' 22 ), and the counc^ of Aries (Spelman, p. 
less siqiported by ancient testimony, than the 40, 42). 
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stent but steady paee towards the extremity of the Matid. The at- 
teDtion of the Roman officers was absorbed in the ciyil and military 
<kities of (heir stations : and while the blood of the Christians (lowed 
in the other provinces of the empire, (he Britons were suffered to 
practise the new religion without molestation. There is even evi- 
dence that the knowledge of the gospel was not confined to (he sub- 
jects of Rome. Before the close of the second century, it had pene- 
trated among (he independent tribes of the north (1). 

It might have been expected (hat the British writers would have 
preserved the memory of an event so important in their eyes as the 
conversion of their fathers. But their traditions have been so embel- 
lished or disfigured by fiction, that without collateral evidence, it is 
hardly possible to distinguish iu them what is real from that which 
is imaginary. After deducting firom the account of Nennius and his 
brethren every improbable circumstance, we may believe that the 
authoiity conferred by the emperor Claudius on Cogidunus, was 
continued in his family; that Lucius (Lever maur, or the great 
light), one of his near descendants, was a believer in the gospel ; 
that he sent to Rome Fagan and Dervan to be more perfectly in- 
structed in the Christian faith ; and that these envoys, having 
received ordination from Pope Evaristus or Eleutherius, at their 
return, under tlie influence of their patron, increased the number 
of the proselytes by their preaching, and established the British, 
after the model of the continental churches. But independently of 
their authority, we have undoubted proof that the believers were 
numerous, and that a regular hierarchy had been instituted, before 
the elose of the third century. For by contemporary writers the 
chiijreh of Britain is always put on an equality with the churches of 
Spain and Gaul -, and in one of the most early of the western councils, 
that of Aries in 314, we meet with the names of three British 
bishops, of Eborius of York for the province of Maxima, of Resti- 
tutus of London for that of Flavia, and of Adelphius of Richborough 
for that of Britannia prima (2). 

[A. D. 303-305]. It has been observed tliat the British Christians 
had hitherto escaped the perseeutions to whieh their continental 
brethren were repeatedly exposed. But in the beginning of the 
fourth century, Dioclesian and Maximian determined to avenge the 
disasters of the empire on the professors of the gospel ; and edicts 
were published, by which the churches in every province were 
ordered to be demolished, and the refusal to worship the gods of 
paganism was made a crime punishable with death. Though 
Oonstantius might condemn, he dared not forbid the execution of 
the irapartal mandate : but he was careful at the same time to show 

(1) BriUnnionun inaccessa Romanis loca, (3) Spelm. cone. 43, 45. Labbe. cooc. i. 1430. 
Christo Tcro tabdita. Tertul. adrer. Jncl. c. vii. Eosebius, t. 23. Socrates, v. 21. 
p. 199. Ed.Kigalt. 
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lif hto condqctbte own opinfoo of religious persecutioD. AssemUiag 
around him (he Christian officers of his household, he eommuni- 
caled (0 Ihern the will or (he emperors, and added, that they most 
determine to resign their employments, or to d>Jure the worship 
of Christ. If some among them preferred their interest to their 
religion, they received the reward which their perfidy deserved. 
The Cffisar dismissed them from his service, observing that he would 
never trust the fidelity of men, who had proved themselves traitors 
to their God (1). But the moderation of Coostantius did not restrain 
the zeal of the inferior magistrates. The churches in almost every 
district were levelled with the ground : and of the Christians maay 
fled for safety to the forests and mountains, many suffered with 
constancy both torture and death. Gildas. has preserved the nanMS 
of Julius and Aaron, citizens of Caerleonopon Usk ; and the memory 
of Alban, the protomartyr of Britain, was long celebrated both in his 
own country and among the neighbouring nations. But vdthin less 
than two years Diodesian and Maximian resigned the purple ; 
Gonstantius and Galerius assumed the title of emperors ^ and the 
freedom of religious worship was restored to the Chrftsiian inhaUtanls 
of the island (2). 

[A. D. 306]. Constantius, while he was yet in an inflerior situation, 
had married Helena, a native of Bithynia according to some writers, 
the daughter of a British prince, if we may believe our national 
historiaas^. When he was raised to the digni(y of Cffisar, he was 
compelled to repudiate Helena for Theodora, the daughter-in-law 
of Maximian *, but Helena had already bo)-ne him a son in Britain (3), 
the celebrated Gonfttantine, on whom posterity has bestowed the 
epithet of the ^ ' great. " The young prince was educated an honour-- 
Me hostage in (he court, first of Bioclesian, and then of Galerius : 
but on tlie report that his father's health was rapidly declining, he 
snatched a favourable moment to escape, and maiming at every 
post the horses which were not necessary for his flight, contrived to 
retard the speed of his pursuers. He reached York a few days 
before Constantius expired ^ was recommended by him to the af- 
fection of the soldiery ^ and assumed, with their appr<^tion, the 
titles of CflBsar and Augustus. The sequel of his story, and the long 
course of victories by which he united the whole empire under his 
own authority, are subjects foreign from these sheets : but it will be 
necessary to notioe an important alteration which he made in the 
government of Britain (4). 

Diodesian had divided the whole empire into four parts, under 
himself, Maximian, and the two Gtesars. When Gonslantine became 
sole emperor, he adq^ted a similar partition under four pretorian 

(1) Ease. Vit. Cons. 1. 16. Socom. i. 6. Lact. (S) Tu nobiles illie ^n'tiuh feciati. Pancg. 
de mortib. pentec. 15, 16. reter. p. 192. Item. p. 207- 

(2) Gild. vii. viU. Bed. i. vii. (4) Zosim. ii. T8, 79. Philostorg. i. p. 477. 
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prefects. Al Ihe same time new titles and employments were 
devised ; and throughout the whole gradation of office, the military 
was jealously separated from the civil administration. By this ar- 
rangement Britain was placed under the jurisdictios of the prefect 
of the Gauls, whose authority extended from the wall of Antoninus 
to the southern limits of Mauritania Tingitana. His deputy with the 
title of vicar of Britain resided at York : while the subordinate eliarge 
of the provinces was entrusted to the two consulars of Yalentia and 
Maxima, and the three presidents of Flavia, Britannia prima, and 
Britannia secunda. The administration of Justice, and of the finan* 
ces, was continued in the hands of these ministers : but the com- 
mand of the army was divided among tbfee military officers, who 
acknowledged for their superior the master of the cavalry or infantry 
stationed on the banks of the Khlne. They were distinguished by 
the titles of the duke of Britain, whose command reached from the 
northern boundary to the Humber; the count of the Saxon shore, 
whose duty it was to guard the coast, from the Humber (o the 
Land's End in Cornwall^ and the count of Britain, to whom were 
subject all the other garrisons in the island (1). 

Under Gonstantine and his sons Britaki enjoyed more than fifty 
years of tranquillity. The aggressions of the barbarians were 
repressed; and industry and commerce were encouraged. The iBrst 
check was given to the public prosperity by the cruelty and avarice 
of Paulus, a Spanish notary. He had been sent to the island with 
a commission from the emperor Constantius to inquire into Ihe 
conduct of the officers, who, during the general defection of the 
western armies, had adhered to the usurper Magnentius. Paulus 
was eminently skilled in all the arts of rapacity and chicanery ; witi 
him wealth was a sufficient presumption of guilt ; and no man, 
whose possessions might fill the coffers of the notary and his imperid 
master, was ever acquitted at his tribunal. Martin, ttae vicar of 
Britain, had lamented, and sometimes interposed to prevent, these 
iniquitous proceedings. But he was informed that a deep scheme 
had been laid to involve him in the common delinquency ; and, 
impelled by despair, he made an attempt on the life of the notary. 
The stroke was parried : and Martin instantly plunged his sword 
into his own heart. His real or pretended accomplices were punished 
with torture and confiscation, exile or death ; and Paulus continued 
his career regardless of the hatred and imprecations of the natives. 
By Constantius he was applauded for his fidelity : Julian, the suc- 
ceeding emperor, commanded him to be burnt alive (2). 

While Julian held with the title of Caesar the prefecture of Gaul, 
an event occurred which proves the great resources of Britain at 
this period. The Franks, Saxons, and Alemanni had previously 

(l) Zosim. li 109. 110. Tillem. iv. IIT. Not. (2) Amm. Marcel, xiv. 12. »x. 2. 
bap. f. 155. 161. 162. 176. 177. 
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crossed lo the left bank of the Rhine, laid waste an extensive tract 
of country, reduced to ashes forty towns, and carried the inhabitants 
into captivity. By repealed victories the C«esar compelled the bar- 
barians to restore their prisoners : his next object was to provide 
the multitude with food, in a country which for years had been 
desolate. The granaries of Britain offered an immediate and plen- 
tiful supply. A fl^et of eight hundred small vessels was collected in 
the mouths of the Rhine ; repeated voyages were made to the British 
coasts : the cargoes were conveyed in lighters up the river ^ and the 
almost famished inhabitants received an ample provision of corn 
both to sow Iheir lands, and to support themselves till the following 
harvest (1). Nor was the island equal only to a temporary supply. 
It exported annually great quantities of corn to the continent (2). 

It is remarkable that from this period, the Caledonians and Masetae, 
tribes which for two centuries had been Ihe terror of the civilized 
Britpns, disappear without any ostensible cause from the page of 
history : and their places are supplied by the Picts and Scots, who 
though differing from them in name, are described as barbarians 
equally savage in disposition and equally addicted to invasion and 
rapine (3). Of the origin of these two nations, which appear to start 
suddenly into existence in the course of the fourth century, many 
learned but fanciful theories have been invented. 1. To me it seems 
manifest that the Picts were, under a new denomination, the very 
same people, whom we have hitherto called Ma(Bt% and Qaiedo^ 
nians (4j. The name of Caledonians properly belonged to the natives 
of that long but narrow strip of land, which stretches from Loch 
Finn on the western, to the Frith of Tayne on the eastern coast : 
but it had been extended by the Romans to all the kindred and 
independent clans which lay between them and the northern ex- 
tremity of the island. In the fourth century the mistake was dis- 
covered and rectified : and from that time not only the Caledonians, 
but their southern neighbours, the five tribes of the Masetse, began 
to be known by the generic appellation of Picts, a word derived 
perhaps from the national custom of painting the body (5), more 
probably from the name which they bore in their own language* 
2. The Scots came undoubtedly from Ireland, which, like its sister 
island, appears to have been colonized by adventurers from different 
countries. Thus we meet with tribes of Damnii, Yolanlii, Brigantes, 

(i) Zosim. iii. 145. the first who ineations theai> numbers the Cale. 

(2) Anun. Marcel, xviii. 2. p. 204. Edit Gron. donians with the other Picts (Euih. pane^. Consl. 

Liban. orat. x. torn, ii, p. 281. p. 235) : 4- Because Ammianos MarceUinus aib. 

(Z) Sec Gild. c. 25. xxvii. p. 520), about eighty years after Eume- 

(4) This appears, 1. Because we have no evi- nius, diyides the Pids into the Dicaledones, con- 
duce of the extirpation or emigration of the fessedly the Caledonians, and the Vecluriones. 
ancient tribes : 2. Because the character of the who dwelt in the vicinity of the river Tay (Ptol. 
Picts is the same as that given of the Caledonians viii. 3. Ric. Cor. i. 6). The territory of the Picts- 
by Herodian, Dio, and Solinus. They lived by extended from the northern ocean as far as the 
rapine : they went almost naked (Gild. 15) : they south of Gailloway. (Bed. iii. 4.) 
punctured the figures of animals on their bodies (5) Nee falso nomine Pictoa 
(Uaud. de bdlo Get. 165) : 9. Because Kumenius, Edomuit. -Claud: in iii. consul. Honor. U- 
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and Gangii, names "which point out a British origin ; of IVTenapii and 
Gauci, descended from the parent tribes in Belgium and Germany, 
and of Iberni and Goncani, who seem to haye emigrated from 
Spain (1). These w.ere scattered on different points of the coast ^ 
while the interior was held by numerous clans of the Scoti (2), 
many of whom, in the fourth century, united with the Attacotti, a 
kindred elan in the neighbourhood of Loch Lomond, to plunder the 
rich provinces of the Roman Britons. But the Scots soon aspired to 
something more permanent than plunder. From the north of 
Ireland the passage was short and inviting : hordes, of adventurers 
followed each other ; settlements were obtained from the friendship, 
or extorted trom the weakness, of the Picts ^ and at last the strangers 
acquired so marked a superiority over the indigenous tribes, as to 
impart the name of Scotland to the northern division of Britain (3). 
It was long, however, before the two nations were blended in one 
people. We find the Picts distinguished from the Scots as late as 
the twelfth century (4). 

[A. D. 360.] In the reign of Constantius the Picts and Scots en- 
tered the Roman province in considerable numbers. The Caesar 
Julian could not be spared from Gaul ^ and Lupicinus, whom he 
sent as his deputy, did not venture to meet the invaders. This 
confession of weakness incited them to repeat their inroads ; and 
at each repetition they penetrated farther into the country. They 
maintained spies in the Roman army ^ they tempted the fidelity of 
the garrisons ; and they seduced many of the foreign auxiliaries to 
join them in the pursuit of plunder. At length the emperor Yalen- 
tinian was alarmed for the safety of the island. Fallofaudes, the 
Roman general, had been slain by treachery ; Mectarides, the count 
of the Saxon shore, had fallen in battle -, and the flames of devasta- 
tion spread along the right bank of the Thames. First the steward 
of the imperial household, then Jovinus, and lastly Theodosius, 

(1) Ptol. .Tiii. 2. Ric. Corin. i. 8. Dionysins Seotemm cnmnlot flcrit glacialis leme. 

places a Spanish colony also in the SciUy islands. '" consul, iv. Hon<.r, v. 33. 

ToOi XAtf'tf'iTf f 010 'VfvidXN ^^ island itself was caUed«Scotia. Scotia eadem 

^» '«•»"' n-»" -»^« if-f ••• ^^^^z7s:'rrizif^!!irL!'^ 

Dion. Perierg. ▼. 563. ab Scotorom gentibos oolitur, appellata. Isid. 

As the Roman arms never penetrated into Ire- Orig. xiT. 123. See also Orosius (i. 2.)> JSthicos 

land, the ancients may have entertained viery (Cosmog. 507 )> Bavennas Geographus ( Gale, 

false notions of its inhabitants. By Diodoms i. 748)» and Bede (Haw autem proprie -{iatria 

(▼. 355)f Strabo (!▼. 201^, Mela (iii. 266) > and Scotorum est. Hist. i. 1.) It rs not improbable 

Solinos (zxii. 42), they are described as canni- that the Scoti were the most nnmerous tribe in 

bals, and the most barbarous of the human race, the interior of the island, 9nd a division of the 

But from Tadtos we learn that the ports of lie- great Celtic family of the Cotti. The language of 

land were frequented by merchants, and that in the Watdenses, the natives of the vdUeys amid 

manners and disposition the natives resembled the Cottian Alps, bears to this day a great affinity 

the Britons. (Vit. Agric. xxiv.) to the vernacular tongues of Ireland and Scot* 

(2) In ^e fourth century, they were univer^ land See Chamberlayne's Oratio Domin. and 
saUy known by the name of Scots (Scotics gentes. Pinkerton's Dissert, p. 84- 

Porphyr. apa4 S. Hieron. ad Ctesiph. iv. 481.) (8) Loarn, Fergus, and Angus, the sons of 

Thus 'Clauclian, speaking of their depredations. Ere, a tihieflain of Dalraida, in Ulster, settled in 

says : the isthmus of Cantire in 508. From them the 

MejnvitStilieho, totamcum5eorui/eraen ScotUsh kings claimed Aeir descent. See Dr. 

Movit, et iafcfto spamavit remigg Tetliys. O'Conor, Proleg. i. 126. n. 83. 

D< Laud. SiU. ii. v. a49. (4) ^ic> Hagul. 291. 816. 
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were appointed to the command. That celebrated officer, with 
the flower of the GaUic army, landed at Richborough, and, having 
divided his troops into several corps, attacked and defeated the 
marauding parties of the barbarians, [a.d. 367.] He entered Lon- 
don in triumph, and spent a few weeks in making preparations for 
new victories. The deserters were induced by an act of amnesty 
to rejoin their standards *, the ancient discipline of the army was 
revived', supplies and reinforcements were provided^ and, on the 
recommencement of hostilities, the invaders were taught in several 
bloody encounters to respect the bravery of the troops, and Ihe ta- 
lents of the generic. They sullenly retired beyond the ancient 
limits of the empire ^ and Theodosius applied himself to re-establish 
the former system of government. The political and financial de- 
partments he confided to the vicar Civilis ; and, as commander of 
the army, repaired the fortifications, placed garrisons in the mili- 
tary stations, and restored the province of Yalentia, which had long 
been abandoned. When he left the island, his services were at- 
tested by the gratitude of the natives, who accompanied him in 
crowds to the sea-shore \ and by the acknowledgment of his sor 
vereign, who loaded him with distinguished honours(l). 

Gratian succeeded his father Valentinian in the empire, and in- 
vested with the purple Theodosius the younger, the son of the de- 
liverer of Britain, [a. d. 375.] There was at the time in the island 
an officer, named Maximus, of great abilities, and of greater ambi- 
tion (2). [A. D. 379.] Inflamed with jealousy by lhe«promotion of 
one who had been his equal, he began to intrigue with the soldiery ; 
and artfully extorted from their gratitude or their credulity an offer 
of the title of Augustus. It was not without apparent reluctance 
that he yielded to their entreaties -, but his subsequent conduct be- 
trayed his real sentiments. Not content with the possession of 
Britain, he aspired to the whole of the western empire. At the 
head of the British army he sailed to the mouth of the Rhine ; the 
murder of Gratian gave him possession of Gaul ; and, by the preci- 
pitate flight of Valentinian, the greater part of Italy was compelled 
to submit to his authority. He reigned with dignity, and severely 
chastised the Picts and Scots, who attempted to renew their in- 
roads. Theodosius received his image and acknowledged his title -, 
but roused at last by shame and apprehension, took the field against 
the usurper. On the banks of the Save in Pannonia, the first shock 
was given to the power of Maximus^ and the city of Aquileia soon 
afterwards saw him stripped of the imperial ornaments, and be- 
headed by order of his victorious opponent, [a.d. 388.) The Bri- 

(1) Amm. Mar. xxrii. c. S> xxyiii. c. 3. Claad. (iy. 2^^), a Briton by Socrates (▼. 1 1) and Gildas 
in IV. Hon. r. 26. Theodosius ab Augusta pro- Ic. x.), the Robber of Richboroagh by Aosonios 
fectus» qnam reteres appdlavere Lundlnium. (Latro Rhutupinus. Oe dar. Urb. vii. p. 1301. 
Amm. Mar. ibid. apnd Poet, ret.) 

(2) Hanimus u called a Spaniard by Zosimus 
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tODS, ^ho had followed his standard, never revisited Ihcir country ^ 
and the native writers lament the defenceless state in which it was 
left by their absence, exposed to the insults of its inveterate ene- 
mies (1). 

This favourable opportunity did not escape the vigHance of the 
Picts and Scots. They experienced only a feeble resistance from 
the small force that remained in the island, and returned home 
laden with the plunder of the provinces. Their repeated inroads 
impelled the Britons to lay their distressed situation before the 
imperial court, probably through the means of Chrysantus the 
vicar, whose administration is mentioned with applause : and Still- 
cho, the master of the infantry and cavalry, despatched to their 
assistance a body of troops, which repelled the invaders, and con- 
fined them within their own territories (2). 

But the great fabric of the Roman power was now shaken to its 
foundation.. Hordes of barbarians, under different denominations, 
issuing from the unknown regions of the east and the north, had 
depopulated the faires) of the provinces ; and a torrent of Goths, 
Vandals, and Alans, under the celebrated Alaric, had poured from 
the summit of the Julian Alps into the flourishing plains of Italy. 
It becanie necessary to recall the troops from the extremities to de- 
fend the heart of the empire; and the cohorts which had been sta- 
tioned along the walls in Britain, fought and triumphed under the 
command of Slilicho in the bloody battle of Pollenlia (3) [A. D. 403.] 
After the retreat of Alaric, the British forces seem to have re- 
turned to the island, and to have driven back the Picts, who had 
taken advantage of their absence to plunder the neighbouring pro- 
vince. But within two or three years the German nations bursting 
into Gaul, spread devastation from one extremity to the other *, and 
the legions in Britain, cut off from all communication with the em- 
peror Honorius, determined to elect an emperor for themselves. 
[a. d. 406.] The purple was bestowed on Marcus, one of their offi- 
cers, who soon lost his life in a sedition of the soldiery. The next 
object of their choice was Gratian, a native of one of the British 
municipia, who, at the end of four months, experienced the fate of 
his predecessor. This dangerous pre-eminence was, however, still 
an dbjeci of competition. Constantine, a soldier in the ranks, with 
no other pretensions than his name, offered himself to their suf- 
frages. He was prochiimed Augustus, led them to Boulogne, and 
with the assistance of some Roman corps, which lay dispersed in 
the neighbourhood, cleared the province of the barbarians. His son 
Gonstans, who is said to have worn the monastic habit at Winches- 
ter, was named Caesar and hastened to take possession of Spain. But 
their prosperity was of very short duration. The son was put to 

(1) Prosper, in Chron. an. 387. Sozom. Hist. (2) Compare Glldat (c. 12} and Bede (i. r2) 
▼il. p. 721. Gild. ell. Nenu. xxiii. with Oandian de laud. Stilic. li. ver. 347. 

(S) CUmdiaii D« bello Gat. ▼. 416. 
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death at YienDe by Gerontius, one of his own officers^ and the fa- 
ther was beheaded at Aries by the order of (]onstantius, who com- 
manded the forces of Honorius (1). [a. d. 411.] 

While Constantine was thus hastaoing to his ruin, Britain had 
been the theatre of an important revolution. The natives, left with- 
out a military force, and exposed to the inroads of their enemies, 
determined to reject an authority which was unable to afiford them 
protection. They deposed the Roman magistrates, proclaimed their 
own independence, took up arms, and with the spirit of freemen, 
drove the barbarians out of their territories (2). Whep the intelli- 
gence reached Ravenna, Honorius, the legitimate emperor, wrote 
to the states of Britain, " to provide for their own defence." By this 
ambiguous expression he has been thought to have released them 
from their allegiance : perhaps his only object was to authorize their 
present efforts, that he might thus reserve a claim to their future 
obedience (3). 

It would be interesting to delineate the conduct of the natives on 
this memorable occasion, and accurately to exhibit the causes which 
transferred the greater part of this island from the milder dominion 
of the Romans to the exterminating sword of the Saxons. But Bri- 
tain, after its separation from the empire, ceased to attract the 
notice of foreign historians ^ and our national writers lived at so 
distant a period, and have interwoven so much fable in thQir loarra- 
tives, that they possess but little claim to our confidence. From 
Zosimus we learn, that, on the extinction of the imperial authority 
in the island, the British States established domestic governments 
according to circumstances. These states were undoubtedly the 
dififerent cities, which have been previously enumerate^, and to 
which Honorius had directed his letters. As the colonies, municipia, 
and Latin towns, had always formed so many separate com^ion- 
wealths, under the superintendence of the provincial presidents, 
they would probably wish to retain the forms of government to 
which they had so long been habitual(ed. It is, however, easy to 
conceive, that during the anarchy thai mui^t |iave been produced 
by the sudden removal of the Roman magistrates, and the confusion 
occasioned by the repeated incursions of the Piets and Scots, <^iany 
a fortunate leader would abuse his own power and the confidence of 
his fellow-citizens to usurp the sovereign authority. In a few years 
every trace of popular goveromont bad vaoiahed ; and all the pro- 
vinces which had belonged to the empire were divided among a 
multitude of petty chieftains, priiicipally of British, but partly of 
Roman origin. They were dignified with the title of kings^ though 
the dominions of many were confined within narrower limits than 
most of our present counties, and 4heir ambition, their wars, and 

(1) Zosim. ▼!. p. 371— 375. (3) Id. 381. : 

(!J) Id. 378. * 
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their vices, inflicted on the country more permanent and extensive 
injuries than had ever been suffered from the incursions of foreign 
enemies (1). 

Soon after the Britons became independent, the greater part of 
Europe was depopulated by the two dreadful scourges of pestilence 
and famine. This island did not escape the general calamity : and 
the Scots and Picts seized the faivourable moment for the renewal 
of their inroads. The dissensions of the native chieftains ftK^ilitated 
their attempts ^ district after district became the scene of devasta- 
tion ; till the approach of danger admonished the more southern 
Britons to provide for their own safety. Some solicited, but in vain, 
the protection of ^lius, the Roman general in Gaul (2): others, 
under the guidance of Yortigernv the most powerful of the British 
kings, had recourse loan expedient, which, however promising it 
might appear in (he outset, proved in the result most fatal to the 
liberty of their country. The emperors had long been accustomed 
to purchase the services of the barbarians ; and the Armoricans, 
who, like the Britons, had thrown off the Roman yoke, had, with 
the assistance of the Saxons, successfully maintained their indepen- 
dence (3). Yortigern resolved to pursue the same policy. A Saxon 
squadron of three chiules, or long ships, was cruising in the Chan- 
nel in quest of adventures \ and its two commanders, the brothers 
Hengist and Horsa, eagerly accepted the overtures of the British 
prince, to aid in fighting his battles, and to depend for their reward 
on his gratitude. They landed at Ebbsfleet, and were cantoned in 
the isle of Thanet(4). [a. d. 449.] 

Amidst these calamities, the Britons found leisure to attend to 
theological disputes. About the commencement of the fifth century 
Pelagius a Briton, and Celestius a Scot, had advanced several new 
and heterodox opinions respecting the nature of original sin and 
divine grace. Agricola, one of their disciples, made an attempt to 
diffuse the new doctrine among their countrymen ; and the British 
prelates, unaccustomed to the subtleties of controversy, solicited 
the assistance of their neighbours, the bishops of Gaul. With the 
concurrence ofPop^ Celestine, Germanus of Auxerre twice visited 
Britain, once in 429 in company with Lupus of Troyes, and again 
in 446 with Severus of Treves. By his authority ttie doctrines of 
Pelagius were condemned and suppressed, and schools for the 
education of the clergy were opened in several dioceses. On one 
occasion the Gallic prelate resumed a character, in which he had 
distinguished himself during his youth. A party of Picts and Saxons 
were plundering the coast. Germanus put himself at the head of 
^ Britons, and led them to a defile, where they awaited in am- 

(1) Gild. c. xix. xxiii.xxY. Epist. p. 10. i% (%) Sid. Apol. Paneg. kvit. v. 369. 
Nen. c. Ixi. Procop. Hist. Vand. 1. i. p. r, 9. (4) Gild. c. xxiii. Nen. xxriii. 

(2) Gild. c. xvi. xvii. xxi. 
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bush tbe approach of 4he invaders. On a sudden, by his commaud, 
they raised a general shout of Hallelujah : the cry was reverberated 
from the surrounding hills ; the enemy fled in amazement, and 
numbers perished in an adjoining river. By our ancient writers 
this action was celebrated under the name of the Hallelujah vie- 
iory (1). 



CHAPTER II. 

ANGLO-SAXONS. 



Origin and character of the Anglo-Saxons— Their repeated descents in Britain— They 
found eight distinct kingdoms— The natives retire to the western coast— Reigns of the 
SaxonBretwaldas—JElla—Ceawlin—EtMllbert—Redwald— Edwins-Oswald— Oswio. 

About the middle of the second cenlury the Saxons, an obscure 
tribe of barbarians, occupied the district between the Elbe and the 
Eyder, on the nedc of the Cimbrican Chersonesus (2) : in the course 
of two hundred years the same appellation had become common 
to all the nations from the extremity of the peninsula to the Weser, 
the Ems, and the Rhine (3). Theyformed a kind of voluntary as- 
sociation, which was loosely held together by similar interests and 
congeuial pursuits. Pillage by land, piracy by sea, were their 
only profession, and though the, imperial fleet had often been em- 
ployed to check, it could never subdue their dauntless and eater- 
prising spirit. But as the power of Rome declined, the audacity of 
the Saxons increased : their expeditions became more frequent, 
their descents more destructive ; from plunder they proceeded io 
colonization ; and the men who had depopulated, afterwards re- 
peopled the better portion of Britain. Adventurers from each of 
the associated tribes were among the colonists ; but the majority 
consisted of Jutes, Angles, and Saxons properly so called (4). The 
original seat of the Saxons has already been mentioned : the Angles 
were their neighbours on the north as far as the site of the present 
town of Flensburg ; and beyond the Angles dwelt the nation of the 
Jutes, with no other boundary than the ocean (5). 

From the language of the Saxons, iheir lofty stature, and natio- 
nal institutions, it is evident that they were of Gothic descent. Their 
whole time was alternately devoted to indolence and to rapine. To 

(l) Prosjp. in Chron. p. 680. ad. ann^ 429. or people of Ben, the Ragini, Danai, and Hanoi. 

CoQstan. Tit. 0^ Ger. c. 1. 28. Bed. i. 17- Hant. t. 0. Alfred, in bis Oronus^ distinguishes An^e- 

178. land, Sealand, and Denmark : but afterwards 

^2) Ptol. in 4* Enrops tab. obsertes that Jutland, Sealand, and the other ia- 

3^ Eutrop.ix. p. 659. lands were originally inhabited by the Angles. 

'^ Bed. 1. 15. Bttielirerd, Chron. p. 476* " On thsem lanaam eardodon Engle set hi hidct 

Bede mentifMis also the Frisians, Boractoari on land eomon." Barrington's Orosios, p. 20. 
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earn h^ labour what might be acqaired by force, they deemed 
unworthy the sinrit of a freeman, and consigned the culture of i6eir 
lands with the care of their flocks to the meaner labour of women 
and slaves. Every warrior attached himself to the fortunes of some 
favourite chieftain, whom he followed in his piratical expeditions. 
These chieAains guided the councils of the tribe ; and from them, 
in times of danger, was selected a leader, who exercised the su- 
preme command, and was dignified with the title of Gonyng or 
king. His authority, however, was but temporary. It expired with 
the exigency to which it owed its existence (1). 

The warlike exertions of these tribes were at first checked by 
their want of arms : but during three centuries of intercourse or 
hostility with the Romans, they had learned to supply the deficiency. 
They bore a target on the left arm, and employed for ofifence the 
spear, the sword, and the battle-axe. The two latter were long and 
ponderous ; and to their destructive effects is attributed the havoc 
which the Saxons never faile.d to make in the broken ranks of an 
enemy (2)^ As their ships were not fitted for the transportation of 
cavalry, they nsually fought on foot in one compact body -, but after 
their settlement in Britain, the chieftains, with the most wealthy of 
their retainers, came mounted into the field. Their esteem for the 
war-horse rose to a species of veneration^ but previously to his ini- 
tiation, his nostrils were slit, his ears were stitched up, and his 
sense of hearing was entirely destroyed. From that moment he be- 
came sacred to the God of war, and was conceived on important 
occasions to announce the will of the deity (3). 

In the infancy of their naval power the Saxon boats resembled 
those of the other northern tribes ; and a few planks, surmounted 
with works of osier, and covered with skins, bore the fearless bar« 
barian across the ocean, in the search- of spoil and adventures (4). 
But in the fifth century their chiules or war-ships had assumed a 
more formidable appearance (5) : and from the number of warriors 
whom they carried, and the length of the voyages which they made, 
we may conclude that they were formed of more solid and lasting 
materials. In these the Saxons repeatedly issued from their ports, 
sometimes steering for a particular point, sometimes trusting en- 
tirely to the guidance of the winds : but whether they were conducted 
by chance or design, their object was invariably the same,— to sur- 
prise and pillage the unoffending inhabitants on some part of the 
British or Gallic coasts. Sidonius, the eloquent bishop of Clermont, 
has described in animated language the terrors of the provincials 
and the ravages of the barbarians.--'^ We have not," he says, " a 

(1) Bed. ▼. 10. Wittich. i. p. 7. (5) The wowl is still employed on the rirers 

(2) Huntingd. 178. 181. Tyne and Were. By ancient writers it is trans- 
(S) Wilk. Con. i. 150. lated a long or a large ship. See Bede, I. 15. 
(4) Col peUe salumsulcare BriUnnttm Alfred's Version, ibid. Chron. Sax. 12. Gildas, 

Lndns, et aasuto glaacum mare fhidere lembo. C. xxiii. 
Jpol. Pan. Awit. v. 370. 
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'^ more cruel and more dangerous enemy than the Saions. They 
" overcome all who have the courage to oppose them. They sur- 
'^ prise ail who are so imprudent as not to be prepared for their at- 
^' tack. When they pursue, they infallibly overtake : when (hey 
'' are pursued, their escape is certain. They despise danger : they 
^' are inured to shipwreck : they are eager to purchase booty with 
'' the peril of their lives. Tempests, which to others are so dread- 
^' fttl, to them are subjects of joy. The storm is their protection 
^' when they are pressed by the enemy, and a cover for their ope- 
'^ rations when they meditate an attack. Before they quit their own 
^^ shores, they devote to the altars of their gods the tenth part of the 
^' principal captives : and when they are on the point of returning, 
^^ the lots are cast with an affectation of equity, and the impious 
'^ vow is fulfilled (1).'' The character which is thus given of them 
by Sidonius, is confirmed by every ancient authority. Marcellinus 
has recorded the terror excited by their sudden and unexpected 
aggressions : Zosimus allots to them the superiority in courage, 
strength of body, and patience of fatigue ; and by the emperor Ju- 
lian they are pronounced the most formidable of all the nations that 
dwelt beyond the Rhine, on the shores of the western ocean (2). 

Such was the terror of the Saxon name, when Hengist and 
Horsa, in 449, were invited by Yortigern to fight his battles. For 
six years they served him with fidelity. The Picts were taught to 
respect, the Britons were eager to reward, their valour. Hengist, 
whether he had already formed designs of conquest, or was desi- 
rous of rendering greater service to his employers, obtained per- 
mission to solicit reinforcements from his own country. The mes- 
sengers, whom he sent, were received with welcome : chieftain af- 
ter chieftain led his followers to Thanet ; and the isle was crowded 
with strangers, till their number became an object of jealous ap- 
prehension to the Britons. An increased supply of provisions was 
demanded ; and the refusal was to both parties the signal for war. 
[A. D* 455.] The Saxons marched to the Medway, and at Aylesford 
were opposed by the natives. The passage of the river was fiercely 
disputed *, Yortigern lost a son, and Hengist his brother : but the 
issue appears to have been favourable to the strangers. After the 
death of Horsa, CKsc, the son of Hengist, was associated with his 
father in the command, and a second battle was fought more to the 
west, on the banks of the Gray. It proved most disastrous to the 
Brilons. Four of their leaders were left on the field -, their troops 
fled with precipitation to London : and Kent was abandoned to the 



(i\ Sidon. yiii. 6> ^ TCt /XAp^l/XMTATat. Jul. orat. i. in Uod. 

(2) Saxones pnc casteris hostibas timentar. Const, p. 34. Angli homines omnium quos no- 

Amm. Mar. xxviii. p. 526. KatfTlf wtatoi Timiu barbarorum ad bcUa acerrimi. Procop. 

^«///a XAi ftt//M ittti Ka(T%(iA Til ^Jfi Hist. Got. iv. p. 469. Genlem virtute atque agi« 

fTA^f iMM-^M^ t "• 4 AM *r««' fi«irlii /1-Mv Htatc terribilcm. Oros. vii. p. 549. 

Piifoy Kett Tj»r t0-;rcfi0ty S-axatthv tBv»v 
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possession of the invaders. It was at this time that Hengist ven- 
tured, if ever he ventured, beyond the limits of that county. We are 
told by Gildas that the Saxons traversed the island without opposi- 
tion, that they spread on every side the flames of devastation : but 
that on their return the natives coUected in considerable numbers, 
and inflicted a signal vengeance on the plunderers. Some such 
event may perhaps have happened : but the Saxon writers are silent, 
and the hyperbolical declamation of Gildas must not be literally re^ 
ceived. Eight years later was fought a most bloody battle, in which 
twelve of the British chieftains were slain ; and the Saxons lost a 
renowned leader called Wypped, from whom the spot was named 
Wyppedsdt^t. The last victory of Hengist was obtained in* 473. 
The Britons are said to have fled from their enemies as ^^ from a 
devouring conflagration,'' and to have left behind them spoils of in* 
calculable value. The conqueror survived fifteen years, and dying 
in 488, left the peaceable possession of Rent to his son Oisc, from 
whom his successors were called Oiscingas (1). 

A very different tale is told by the Bntish writers, whose vanity 
has attributed the loss of Kent to.the Infatuation of Yortigern, and 
the treacherous policy of Hengist. That chieftain, if w^ may credit 
tbeir relation, had a daughter, Rowena, of transcendent beauty. It 
was so contrived, that at a banquet given to the British nobles, she 
waited on Vortigern, who was captivated by her charms, took her 
to his bed, and bestowed on his father-in^aw the kingdom of Kent. 
But his attachment to the Saxons deprived him of the affections of 
the Britons. His son Vortemir was placed on the throne, fought 
three battles with the strangers, and ultimately expelled them from 
Kent. During five years Hengist wandered an adventurer on the 
ocean ; but at the death of Vortemir the father recovered his crown, 
^ the son-in-law demanded the restoration of the possessions 
wUch he had lost. Three hundred deputies froih each naiion as- 
sembled in Qouncil to determine the question : bat during the con- 
ference each Saxon singled out his victim : at the proper moment 
Hengist exclaimed, ^^Nelneth yore seax, Draw your daggers :'' and 
the ground was covered with the dead bodies of two hundred and 
ninety-nine Britons. The one, who had been spaced, was Vorti- 
gern himself : and to fre^ from captivity a prince whom they hated, 
the natives yielded to Hengist the territory wbich has since been 
divided into the counties of Kent,. Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex. 
Can it be necessary to say that many of these pretended events are 
contradicted by undeniable evidence, and that all escaped the no- 
tice of Gildas, a British, and almost a contemporary, writer? The 
whole appears to be a fable invented by the natives, to account for 
the first settlement of the Saxons without the admission of con- 
quest (2). 

(1) Chron. Sax, tZ, 14. Bed. i. 15; ii. 5. (3) Neo. c. 36. 44—47. I sbould not ba^o 
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Hengist and his successors were content with llie possession of 
Rent. On the north, east, and south, their small domain was pro- 
tected by the Thames and the sea -, on the west they were removed 
from the hostility of the natives by the interposition of a new band 
of adventurers, under the command of MMsi and his three sons. In 
477, these marauders landed at Gymensore, near Withering, in the 
isle of Selsey. The Britons made an obstinate resistance : but were 
defeated with considerable loss, and compelled to shelter themselves 
in the Andredswold, a forest of one hundred and twenty miles in 
length and thirty in breadth. The progress of ^lla was slow. In 485 
he fought a great batHe, the result of which is unknown : and it was 
not till 490 that he could penetrate as far as the city of Anderid, 
which gave its name to the tract, and was deemed an impregnable 
fortress. Its fate is celebrated in our annals. While the Saxons be- 
sieged the city, they were besieged in their turn by a numerous 
army of Britons, who allowed them no rest either by day or night. 
As often as they began the assault, ttie natives attacked them in the 
rear : and if they turned on the assailants, these immediately found 
an asylum in the woods ; from which they issued again, the mo- 
ment that the Saxons moved to their former position. This harass- 
ing species of warfare suggested to the barbarian the obvious expe- 
dient of dividing his force into two armies : of which one conducted 
the siege, while the other watched the motions of the enemy with- 
out the walls. At last the Saxons forced their way into the place \ 
Anderid was reduced to ashes ; and every inhabitant was put to the 
sword (1). [A. D. 489.] This conquest secured to JEWa the possession 
of his former acquisitions, and he became the founder of the king- 
dom of Sussex. 

Five years after the destruction of Anderid, a more powerful ar- 
mament of five chiules appeared in tl^ Channel. This was under 
the command of Cerdic, who, sailing past the previous conquests of 
his countrymen, landed more to the west, at a place which, from 
the circumstance, received the name of Cerdicsore (2). Natanleod, 
the king of the district, opposed the foreigners with intrepidity and 
perseverance^ and Cerdic was repeatedly compelled to solicit the- 
co-operation of other adventurers. In 501, Porta, with two chiules, 
arrived at Portsmouth, and slew a British prince who opposed his 
landing. Still Natanleod retarded the advance of the invaders -, and 
in 508 he routed Cerdic, but was attacked during the pursuit by 
Gynric, and perished in the field with five thousand Britons. Even 

Motieed tk«M ficdons had it not been thoaght in the isle of Thanet; bat it is veiy uncertain 

that tiie acconnt of Hengist's expalsion is fa* that it was the scene of combat. 

Tonred by a passage in Gildas (alicpanto com (l) Chron. bax. 14> 15. Hunt. ITO. Sussex 

xecessissent domum, c. 25) *• but it is evident that was computed to contain 7000 hides of land. 

by domum he means their settlement in Kent, as Bed. ir» 13* 

he adds that the Britons attacked and defeated (2) Higden tells us that this "shore of Cerdic" 

them (A«re. Pjrhaps he may allude to the battle is Yarmouth (Gale. p. 224.) He probably means 

of Wyppedsfleet. There is a place of that name Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight. 
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this imporlani victory did not giye to tbe Saxon quiet possession of 
the country. In 514 he receiyed a great accession of strength by the 
arrival of his nephews Stuffa and Whitgar with three chiules at Cer- 
dicsore : repeated victories gradually extended the conquest of the 
strangers; and in 519 the great battle of Charford on the Avon 
finally established the kingdom of Wessex, or of ttie West-Saxons. 
Gerdic, having associated his son Cynric in the regal dignity, and 
bestowed upon his nephews the subordinate sovereignty of the isle 
ofWight, died in 534(1). 

The success of these adventurers had given a new direction to 
the policy of the Saxons. Their object, .which had formerly been 
plunder, was now converted into that of colonization. In pursuit 
of new settlements in a more opulent country and under a more 
genial sun, the most enterprising chieftains abandoned their homes, 
and were followed by numbers anxious to share their fortunes. 
There was no part of the eastern shore, from the frith of Forth to 
the mouth of the Thames, which was not visited by hordes of bar- 
barians. While Cerdic was struggling with the southern Britons, 
several independent chieftains had pushed their conquests along 
the left bank of the Thames : and in 530 Erkenwin had assumed 
the sovereignty of Essex, or of the East-Saxons (2). The enter- 
prising spirit of the Angles bad led ihem to desert entirely their 
native country (3). Several divisions landed to the north of the 
East-Saxons : Uffa, from whom his successors were called Uffingas, 
was chosen for their monarch : and so great was their power, that 
even while they were making conquests on the Britons, they could 
furnish men for a foreign expedition (4 . The daughter of one of 
their chiefs had been betrothed to Radigis, prince of the Yarni, a 
people on the north bank of the Rhine. But on the death of his 
father, Radigis married his step-mother, the daughter of Theodo- 
bert the Frank, and the East-Angles resolved to revenge the insult. 
An expedition sailed up the Rhine : the Yarni were defeated -, and 
the country was pillaged. When the victors returned to the disap- 
pointed princess, whom they had left with a sufficient guard, she 
loaded them with reproaches for having permitted (he escape of 
Radigis. They returned to the pursuit; discovered the fugitive in 
a wood, and laid him in chains at her feet. His punishment was 
probably less severe than the reader will have anticipated. He was 
compelled to dismiss the daughter of Theodobert, and to take the 
East-Anglian lady to his bed. The conquerors returned in triumph 
to Britain (5). 

But the majority of the Angles had spread themselves more to 
the northward. Ida, who commanded a fleet of forty chiules, after 

(1) CbTon. Sax. 15^19. Hunt. 179. Whitgar (3} Becl i. 15. Chron. Sax. 12. 
and Stofla put to the sword every Briton iu the (4) Hunting. 313. Bed. ii. J5. 
island. Asser, p. 5- * (5j Procop. Hist. Goth. iv. 468. 

(2) Mat. West, ad an. 586. 
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many seyere conflicls, succeeded Id removing the Bernician BrHons 
from the yiciniiy of the coast ; and fixed his residence at Bebban* 
burgh, a castle which he had built on a lofty promontory, and to 
which he had given that name in honour of his consort Bd)ba (1). 
He obtained the regal title in 547, and reigned twelve years. 
His states, from their British name Bryneich, were called the 
kingdom of Bernicia, and were bounded on the south by the 

river Tees. 

The Britons who lived on the right bank of the Tees were called 
Deiri, from Deyfyr. The first of the Anglian chieftains, by whom 
they had been assailed and defeated, was Seomil. ^la, one of his 
descendants, in 560, obtained the undisputed possession of the 
country, and formed a new kingdom, which preserved its British 
appellation (2). 

The Saxons of Deira stretched themselves as far as the Uumber. 
In 586, a colony under the command of Creoda passed that river, 
and after clearing the coast of the Britons, pushed their conquest 
behind the East-Angles, till they had reached the very centre of 
the island. They were in general called Mercians, perhaps from 
the marshy district in which they first settled ; but some of them 
took the name of Middle-Angles from their central position (3). 

From the arrival of Hengist to the last successes of Creoda, a 
period had intervened of more than one hundred and fifty years. 
The natives had gradually retired before their enemies from the 
coast to the mountains, and had left about one half of the southern 
division of the island in the possession of the invaders. Eight new 
kingdoms had been formed. Kent and Sussex were comprized 
within the small extent of the counties still known by those names. 
The East-Saxons possessed Essex, Middlesex, and the south of 
Hertfordshire. East Anglia comprehended Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge, and the isle of Ely. These states were prevented from 
extending their territories by their position on the coast, and the 
contiguity of other Saxon adventurers. But the remaining king- 
doms bordered on the Britons, and were successively augmented 
by conquest. When they had attained their full growth, Bernicia 
on the north, and Deira on the south of the Tees, extended from 
the Forth to the Humber, and from the eastern sea to the western. 
Wessex was bounded by the Thames and the Severn on the north, 
and stretched from the borders of Kent and Sussex to the Land's 
End in Cornwall. Mercia comprized all the interior of the island as 
far as the mountains of Wales. It is easy to point out the conti- 
nental origin of these different peoples. The nations of the Saxons 

(l^ Chron. Sax. p. 19. Bed. iii. 6. Nen. 63> 64. (3) Mercia was divided by the rirer Trent into 

(2) Men. 64' When Bernicia was afterwards nortn and sonth. North Mercia was colnpated to 

united with Deira under one sovereign, the whole contain 7000, Sonth Mercia 5000 hides of land. 

was called the kingdom of Northumbrian from Bed. iii. 24* 

its comprising the Saxon conquests north of the 

Humber. 
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discoYer themselves by tbeir very name. The conquerors of Kent^ 
of the Isle of Wight, and the coast of Hampshire opposite to that 
island, vfere Jutes. All the remaining kingdoms vvere founded by 
the Angles (1). 

During this long and eventful period, the Britons, though finally 
unsuccessful, had displayed a considerable share of courage and 
resolution. In the other provinces of the empire the natives had 
remained tame spectators of the contest between the imperial forces 
and the barbarians ; and, whenever the fortune of war declared in 
favour of the latter, had patiently submitted to the rule of the 
conquerors. The Britons alone, with the exception of the natives 
of Armorica, had ventured to unsheath the sword in the defence of 
' their liberty. If during the struggle they lost the fairer portion of 
the island, the origin of their misfortunes will be found in the want 
of union among their chieftains. Like their fathers of ohi, they were 
vanquished in detail. Their national writers talk of kings who at 
this period wielded the whole power of Britain : but of the existence 
of any such authority no trace can be discovered in genuine history. 
The population of the country was divided among a multitude of 
chieftains, whose crimes and dissensions had rendered them too 
attentive to objects of personal jealousy or aggrandizement, to act 
with any combined effort against the common enemy. The chief 
opposition made to the Saxons seems to have proceeded from the 
inhabitants of the places in which they successively landed : and so 
unconscious were the other tribes of the danger which threatened 
them, or so indifferent to the fate of their more distant country- 
men, that at the very lime when the barbarians were establishing 
kingdoms in the southwest of the island, an army of twelve thou- 
sand Britons, under the command of Riothamus, sailed ft*om the 
coast of Cornwall to the mouth of the Loire, and ascending that 
river fought against the Visigoths in the neighbourhood of 
Bourges (2). 

Of the chieftains, who signalized their valour against the Saxons, 
we possess only an imperfect catalogue. 1. The first is Aurelius 
Ambrosius, who is described as of Roman origin ; the son of parents 
that had worn the purple *, a brave, faithful, and unassuming war- 
rior. He seems to have fought against Hengist, and to have perished 
in a domestic quarrel with Guitolin (3). 2. The fame of Natanleod 
has been preserved by the Saxon Chronicle. He was the opponent 
of Cerdic, and falling in battle, left his name to a considerable dis- 
trict in Hampshire (4). 3. The territory of Urien, and the scene 
of his prowess, lay in the north. Ida and his Angles experienced 
in Urien a formidable antagonist : but the Briton, after a long, and 
in some instances successful, struggle, was deprived of life by the 

(l) Bede, i. 15. Chron. Sax. J2. ($J Gild c. 25 Nen. c. 1. 

(2} Joruand< cxW. p. 678. Sid. Apol. iii. ep. 9. (4) Chron. Sax. p. 17. 
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Jealousy of a confederate chieftain, named Morcant (l). 4. The 
fame of Arthur has eclipsed that of all his contemporaries. Yet if 
we divest his memory of that fictitious glory, which has been thrown 
round it by the imagination of the bards and minstrels, he will sink 
into equal obscurity with his fellows. We know neither the period 
when he li?ed, nor the district over which he reigned. He is said 
to have fought and to have gained twelve battles. In most of these, 
from the names of the places, he seems to have been opposed to the 
Angles in Lincolnshire, from the last, at Mount Badon, lo the 
Saxons under Cerdic or Gynric (2). This, whether it were fought 
under Arthur or not; was a splendid and useful victory, which for 
forty years checked the advance of the strangers (3). Perhaps, 
when the reader has been told that Arthur was a British chieftain, 
that he fought many battles, that he was murdered by his nephew, 
and was buried al Glastonbury, where his remains were discovered 
in the reign of Henry IL, he will have learned all that can be ascer- 
tained at the present day^ respecting that celebrated warrior (4). 

By the conquests of the Saxons the island was replunged into that 
state of barbarism from which it had been extricated by the Ro- 
mans. The victors had long been inured to pillage and slaughter. 
On many occasions the towns and villages were with their inhabit- 
ants involved in the same ruin. A mighty conflagration, says Gil- 
das, was lighted up by the barbarians on (he eastern coast, which 
gradually devoured the whole surfece of the island (5). To escape 
from the exterminating sword of their enemies, the natives, as soon 
as opposition appeared fruitless, fled with their most valuable effects 
to the hills and forests. Multitudes found a secure asylum among 
the mountains which cover the west of the island : where, struggling 
with poverty, and engaged in constant warfare, they rapidly lost 
the faint polish of provincial civilization, and relapsed into many of 
the habits of savage life. Others under the conduct of their pre- 
lates and chieftains abandoned their native country altogether. 
Crossing the ocean, they seized the desolate lands on the western 
extremity of Armorica-, subdued (he independence of the neighbour- 
ing cities \ and gave to (he tract which they subdued the appella- 
tion of their parent country. It is s(ill known by the name of fire- 
tagne (6 . 

But the work of devastation was checked by views of personal 
interest. The habitations of the Britons were wanted for the use of 
the conquerors ; and the labours of the captives were found neces- 
sary for (he cultivation of the soil. Hence it was that, as the Sa^ns 
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(1) Nen. c 64* (6) Gild. c. 25. and the testimonies in Usher, 

(2) Id. c. 61. 62. cum nol. Gale, p. 131. Antiq. p. 225«-227. Also Bouquet's Rerum Gall. 
(8) Gild. c. 26. *oiii. v. p. 140. vii. 298» and in torn, rt Egin- 
(4) Girald. apud I^ugaorn, p. 91. 1^1. Coll. hard, Annal. ad an. 786. and Brmold, Migel. de 

V. 8, 9, reb. LudoT. I. iii. 
($) Gild, c. 24, Chron. Sax.^. 15. 
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extended their conquests, the buildings were suffered to stand ^ and 
the lives of the Britons who fell into their hands were spared, unless 
the ttiirstof vengeance had been excited by the obstinacy of their 
resistance. The captives were divided, together with the land, 
among the conquerors : they became the property, the chattels, of 
their lord, subject to his caprice and transferable at his will. The 
same fate attended their descendants for many generations : and 
from the authentic record of Doomsday it appears, that as late as 
the eleventh century a great part of the population of England re^ 
mained in a state of slavery (1). 

The conquerors had established eight independent kingdoms in 
the island, though from the frequent union of Bernicia and D^ira 
under the same head,- they have generally been considered as only 
seven. The history of their different dynasties, were they to be ar- 
ranged eithec collaterally or in succession, would perplex and 
fatigue both the writer and the reader. A sufficiently accurate no- 
tion of the period which precedes th^ preponderance of the West- 
Saxon kings, may be obtained by attending to . the reigns of the 
more powerful mon^trchs. For there frequently was one among the 
number, whose authority was acknowledged by all or by most of 
his contemporaries. The title by which he was designated was that 
of Bretwalda, the wielder or sovereign of Britain. Whether he ob- 
tained it by the influence of his power, or received it from the 
spontaneous suffrage of his equals, is doubtful ; nor do we know 
whether any duties or prerogatives were attached to his dignity. 
By Bede the title is given to seven of the Saxon princes; other his- 
torians add an eighth. To their reigns may with propriety be refer- 
red the principal events which occurred in the kingdoms not im- 
inediately subject to their control (2). 

^LLA, Bretwalda I. 

The descent of ^lla on the southern coast, and his subsequent 
success, have been previously noticed, it is difficult to conjecture, 
by what means he acquired the precedency among the confederate 
chieftains. The kingdom of Sussex, which he founded (477), was 
the smallest and the least powerful of all the new principalities. 
This distinction may perhaps have been conceded to some pre- 
eminence which he enjoyed in his native country^ or to some exploit 
of which the memory has perished. He has scarcely obtained the 
notice of our ancient chroniclers (3). ^ 

(l) But after the adrentarers had formed and indigenis, aut tribntaruis genti Anglomm aat 

fixed permanent settlements, they gradually aban- habitabiles {ec\t. Bed. 74* 

doned tibe|r former exterminating policy, and (2) See Bede, ii. S- and the Saxon chronicle, 

saffered the natives to retain their national insti- p. 71. From the strong expressions of Bede, it 

tulions, and their own princes, as subordinate woidd not be rash to infer that the inferior 

and tiflmtary states. Beoe gives an instance of kings acknowledged themselTCs the rassals of 

both in Edilfrid of Northombria about the year the Bretwalda. 

600, qui terras eonim, suhgugatis aut ej;renRiiia<» (3) Bed; et Chron. Sax. ibid. 

I. 4 
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CEAWLIN, Bretwalda II. 

Ethelbert, tbe fourtb king of KenI, was the firsl lo dMoib Hie 
barmony which had united the Saxon princes, [a. d. 568.] At the 
age of gixteen, he was taught to believe that the dignity of Bret- 
walda belonged to bim as the representative of Henglst (1). Under 
this impression he led an army against Geawlin, king of Wessex, 
the grandson of Cerdic. At Wimbledon his temerity was severely 
chastised. Oslac and Cnebba, his two ealdormen, fell in the conflld, 
and Ethelbert himself escaped with difficulty from the pursuit of the 
enemy. Ceawlin, content with the humiliation of the king of Kent, 
directed his arms against the Britons, [a. d. 571.]Tbe battle of 
Bedford, which was fought under the direction of his brother Gutlfr* 
win, added to his dominions the towns of Leighton, Ailesbury , Ben- 
sington, and Eynsham : and six years afterwards the victory of Der- 
ham In Gloucestershire was marked by the fall of three British 
kings, Gonmail, Gondidan, and Farinmail, and was followed by the 
surrender of the important cities of Gloucester, Cirencester, and 
Bath. When Geawlin had settled his new conquests, he resumed 
offensive operations against the Britons. At Frithern on the left 
bank of the Severn he lost his son Gutha : biit victory declared for 
the Saxons, the neighbouring towns were plundered, and the army 
returned home laden with booty. A few years afterwards, on the 
death of Gissa, the son of iEUa, Geawlin added Sussex to his other 
dominions. But fortune deserted him in the zenith of his power. 
[A. D. 591.] At Woodensburg in Wiltshire he was defeated by his 
rebellious subjects *, and Geolric his nephew ascended the throne. 
Geawlin died in 593 (2). 

ETHELBERT, Bretwalda III. 

The disgrace which had clouded the Hrst years of Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, was afterwards dispersed by the glory of a long and pros- 
perous reign. [A. d. 589.] At the death of Geawlin he had acquired 
(by what means we are not informed) the dignity of Bretwalda, and 
his authority was admitted by all the Saxon princes south of the 
Humber. [a. d. 596.] While he was in possession of this dignity, 
he received intelligence that fbrly strangers had landed on the isle 
of Thanet. These were Augustine and his associates, partly Gauls, 
partly Italians, whom Pope Gregory the Great had sent for the 
benevolent purpose of converting the pagans. Ethelbert could not 
be unacquainted with the Ghristian religion. It was probably the 
belief of the majority of the British slaves in his dominions : it was 
certainly professed by his queen Bertha, the daughter of Gharibert, 

(1^ Malms, p. 13. Hmit. p. 31S. Bede (ii. 5) obserres that the Anglas and Saxons 

(2) Chron. Sax. 20—23. Bthdwerd, $34. spoke diffierent dUdecta : GcKn, qni lingum «»- 
Hunt. 31 S. In writing the name of this king, mm Ceanin Tocabatnr. 
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kiog of Paris. The Saxon pnnce received the missionaries under an 
oak, in an open fieldy at the suggestion of his priests, who had told 
liiai that in such a situation the spells of the foreign magicians 
would lose their influence. At the appointed time, Augustine was 
introduced to the king. Before him were borne a silver cross, and 
a banner representing the Redeemer : behind him his companions 
walked in procession ; and the air resounded with the anthems 
which they sang in alternate choirs. As soon as the interpreter had 
explained the cij^ect and motives of their mission, Ethelbert replied, 
that he had no inclination to abandon the gods of his fothers fbr a 
new and uncertain worship : but that, as the intention of the stran- 
gers was benevolent, and their promises were inviting, they might 
preach without molestation, and shouM be supported at bis expense. 
This favourable answer filled them with joy ; and they proceeded to 
Canterbury chanting, as they went, the following prayer : ^^ By thy 
«' great mercy, O Lord, turn away, we beseech thee, thy anger from 
'^ this city and thy holy temple, for we are sinners. Hallelujah (1)/' 

The care of the queen had already prepared a residence for tho 
new apostles. They were lodged in the ancient church of St. Mar- 
tin, which had originally belonged to the Britons, and had lately 
been repaired for the use of Liudhard, a Christian prelate who ae- 
companied Bertha from Gaul. Curiosity led the Saxons to visit the 
strangers : they admired the ceremonies of their worship, com- 
pared their lives with those of tbejpagan priests, and learned to ap* 
prove a religion, which could inspire so much piety, austerity, and 
disinterestedness. With secret pleasure Ethelbert viewed the altera- 
tion io (he sentiments of his subjects : on the feast of Pentecost, in 
the year 597, he professed himself a Christian, and received the sa- 
crament of baptism ; and on the following Christmas ten thousand 
of his subjects followed the example of their sovereign (2). 

The willing mind of the royal proselyte was now quickened by 
the letters and presents of the pontiff. He exerted aD his influence 
to second the efforts of the missionaries ; not indeed by violence 
(which he had learned to be repugnant to the mild spirit of the gos- 
pel), but by private exhortations, and by distinguishing the converts 
with marks of the royal favour. As soon as Augustine had received 
the episcopal consecration from the archbishop of Aries, the king 
retired to the city of Reculver, and gave to the missionaries Canter- 
bury with the surrounding country. By his munificence the church 
of St Saviour, originally built by the Britons, was repaired and allot- 
ted for the residence of the bishop and his clergy ^ while a new 
nnc^nastery was raised without the walls, for the use of the monks, 
and dedicated in honour of the apostles Peter and Paul. At the same 
time the number of the missionaries was .augmented by the 
care of Gregory ; and their success was rapidly extended to the 

(1) Bed. i. 25. (2) Bed. i. 36. Greg. Epist. vii. 30. 
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boundaries or the kingdom. As each canton embraced (he new doc- 
trine, the heathen temple was converted into a Christian church ; 
and, in order to wean the proselytes from their idolatrous practices, 
the)r vere permitted, instead of the feasts which they had formerly 
celebrated around the altars of their gods, to assemble upon the 
more solemn festivals in the neighbourhood of the church, and to 
partake of a sober repast. To preside over the more distant con- 
verts, Augustine conferred the episcopal dignity on his disciple 
Justus. The new prelate fixed his residence in Rochester, in which 
the church of St. Andrew was erected by the piety of Ethelbert. 

The kingdom Of Essex was, at this period, governed by Saberct, 
the son of its founder, and the nephew of Elhelbert. [a. d. 604.] 
The influence of the uncle introduced a missionary, (he abbot Mel- 
litus, to the notice of Saberct,.who soon consented to receive the 
sacrament of baptism. The episcopal consecration was conferred on 
Mellitus : and London, which is represented as a populous and 
commercial city, was selected for the see of the new bishop. The 
cathedral was built and endowed at the joint expense of Ethelbert 
and Saberct (1). 

From the conversion of the Saxons the zeal of Augustine 
was directed to the reformation of the Britons. During one 
hundred and fifty years of unsuccessful warfare, the ancient dis- 
cipline of their church had been nearly abolished, and the lives of 
their clergy were disgraced by vices the most repugnant to their 
profession (2). To which of the british sees the archiepiscopal ju- 
risdiction had been originally attached, is at present unknown ; but 
Gregory had written to Augustine, that he had subjected all the bi- 
shops of Britain to his authority. The missionary, with the aid of 
Ethelbert, prevailed on the British prelates to meet him at a place, 
which has since been called Augustine's oak, in Worcestershire. 
After a long and unavailing debate, the conference was adjourned to 
another day. In the interval the Britons consulted a neighbouring 
hermit, who advised them to watch the conduct of Augustine -, if he 
rose to meet them, they were to consider him as a man of unassum- 
ing disposition, and to listen to his demands ; but if he kept his seat, 
they should condemn him of- pride, and reject his authority. With 
this sapient admonition, which left to accident the decision of the 
controversy, sQven bishops, with Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, repaired 
to the place of conference. Augustine happened to be seated ] and 
did not rise at their arrival. Both his reasons and his authority were 
consequently despised. In points of doctrine there had been no dif- 
ference between them : and to facilitate their compliance in other 
matters, the archbishop had reduced his demands to three heads : 
that they shodhl observe the catholic computation of Easter, should 

(O Bed. i. 36'SO.iii. 3' bat probably too fcithful colours by Gildas, a 

^3) Their character ha» been drawir-in odious coantryinan and contemporary. Gild. ep. p. 23> 
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adopt the Roman rite in the administration of baptism, and should 
joio with the missionaries in preaching to the Saxons (1 J. Each of 
these requests, in obedience to (he advice of the hermit, was perti- 
naciously refused. **Know then," exclaimed the missionary with 
the tone of a prophet, '^ that if you will not assist me in pointing 
" out to the Saxons the way of life, they, by the just judgment of 
" God, will prove to you the ministers of death." He did not live 
to see the prediction verified (2). 

The reign of Ethelbert lasted fifty-six years. Before his death he 
published a code of laws to regulate the administration of justice. 
For this improvement he was indebted to the suggestions of the 
missionaries, who, though they bad been accustomed to the forms 
and decisions of Roihan jurisprudence, did not^ in legislating for 
the Saxons, attempt to abolish the national notions of equity, but 
wisely retained the principle of pecuniary compensation, a principle 
universally prevalent in the northern nations. Those crimes which 
appeared the most repugnant to the well4)eing of society, were 
scrupulously enumerated -, theft in its difTerent branches, murder, 
sacrilege, insults offered to female chastity, and infractions of the 
peace of the king and of the church : and to each was attached a 
proportionate fine, which rose in amount according to the dignity 
of the person against whom the offlence was committed. From thesd 
laws it appears that all freemen were classed according to their 
property, and the ofiSces which they held. To each class was allotted 
its peculiar mund and were. The mund was the pecuniary mulct, 
which was intended to provide for the security of each individual, 
and of those under his roof. Thus the mund of a widow, if she were 
of the highest rank, was fifty shillings; of the second, twenty; of 
the third, twelve ; and of the fourth, six. The were was the sum at 
which the life of each person was rated. If he was killed, the mur- 
derer paid it as a compensation to his family : if he himself trans- 
gressed the laws, he forfeited it, in lieu of his head, to the king. 
But murder was not only an offence against individuals ; it was also 
considered as an injury to the community : and the criminal was 
compelled to make what was esteemed a compensation to the violated 
justice of his country as well as to the family of the deceased. For 
this purpose, besides the were, he paid an additional fine, called 
the wite^ which was received by the king or the chiermagtetrate 
of the district. The same distinctions, and the same punishments, 
with a few variations arising out of times and circumstances, were 
retained in all the laws of succeeding legislators (3). 

(l) It is surprising thiit so maay modern his- he coademned ? Bede has related with great mi- 

torians shontd h^^ve represented ihe Britons as nuteness all the controyersies betvreen the two 

holding different doctrines from those professed parties. They all regard points of disciplinie. 

hy the Roman missionaries, though these writers Nowhere does ihe remotest hint oocor of any 

have never yet produced a single instance of difFerence respecting doctrine, 

such diflerence. Would Augustine hare required (2) Bed. ii 2-* 

the British clergy to join in the conyersion of (3) Leg. Sax. p. t« 
the Saxons, if they had taught doctrines which 
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[A. D. 616.] Ethelbert died in 616. The crown devoWed npon 
his son Eadbald, (he violence of whose passions nearly replunged 
the nation into that idolatry from which it had just emerged. The 
youth and beauty of his step-mother, the relict of Ethelbert, induced 
him to take her to his bed ; and when the missionaries admonished 
him to break the unnatural connexion, he abandoned a religion 
which forbade the gratification of his appetite. At the same time 
the three sons of Saberct ( their fother was dead ), restored the altars 
of the gods, and banished from the territory the bishop Mellitus. 
With Justus of Rochester he retired into Gaul : and Laurentius, the 
successor of Augustine in the see of Canterbury, had determined to 
follow their footsteps. On the morning of his intended departure, 
be made a last attempt on the mind of Eadbald. His representations 
were successful. The king dismissed hi^ step-mother, and recalled 
the ftigKive prelates. The sincerity of his conversion was proved 
by his subsequent conduct : and Christianity, supported by his in- 
fluence, assumed an ascendency which it ever afterwards pre- 
served (1). 

REDWALD, Bretwalda IV. 

The Saxon princes refused that obedience to Eadbald which they 
had paid to his father : and the dignity of Bretwalda passed from the 
Jutes to the more powerful nation of the Angles. The East-Anglian 
throne was now filled by Redwald, the second Uffinga. [ a. d. 586. ] 
He had formerly paid a visit to Ethelbert, and at his persuasion had 
professed himself a Christian. But on his return home the new 
convert found himself assailed by the importunities of his wife, and 
the opposition of his people. His resolution was at last subdued : 
but to silence his conscieqce, he endeavoured to unite the two 
worships, and in thesame temple, by the side of the statue of Woden, 
dedicated an altar to the God of the Christians (2). 

We cannot appreciate his subsequent conduct, without reverting 
to the history of Northumbria. [a. d. 592.] Edilfrid, the grandson 
of Ida, was a restless and sanguinary prince, who for several years 
had directed all his efforts against the neighbouring Britons. In 
many districts they had been entirely exterminated by his arms : in 
others they were happy to purchase his forbearance by the payment 
of an annual tribute. Aidan, king of the Scots, jealous of so for- 
midable a neighbour, assembled all his forces, and marc)ied as far 
as the stone of Degsa, a spot long celebrated in the traditions of the 
country. [A. D. 603.] Though Theodbald, the brother of Edilfrid, 
was slain with his followers, victory declared for the Northumbrians. 
The greater part of the Scots were immolated to their vengeance ; 
and the narrow escape of Aidan with a handftil of attendants proved 
an instructive lesson to him and his successors. For more than a 

(1) Bed. ii. 5. {2: Ibid. ii. 15- 
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eeDtunr DO king of tbe Scots dared to meet the NorthumMans in 
battle (1). 

Al the death of MUa^ the founder of the kingdom of Deira, 
EdiUrid, who had married his daughter, took possession of bis 
dominions. iElUa had left a male child of the name of Edwin, about 
three years oU, who was con¥eyed beyond the reach of the tyrant, 
and intrusted to the protection of Gadvan, the king of North Wales. 
The hospitality of the BriUsh prince drew on him the vengeance of 
tbe Northumbrian; and the two armies met in the vicinity of 
Chester. On the summit of a neighbouring hill Edilfrid espied an 
unarmed crowd, the monks of Bangor, who, like Mpses in the 
wUderness, had hoped by their prayers to determine the fate of the 
battle. ^^ If they pray,'' exclaimed the pagan, ^^ they tight against 
*^ us;^' and ordered a detachment of his army to put them to the 
sword. Victory was, as usual, true to his standard. Chester was 
taken and Bangor demolished. The scattered ruins demonstrated to 
subsequent generations the extent of that celebrated monastery (2). 

The son of ^Ila, who was incessantly harassed by the jealousy 
of Edilfrid, wandered from the hospitable mansion orCadvan through 
the different principalilies of the Britons and Saxons. At last be found 
an asylum in the court of Redwald. The fidelity of that prince was 
immediately tempted by the threats and promises or Edilfrid *, and 
after a long struggle he preferred the friendship of a powerful 
monarch to the danger of protecting a solitary exile. On the very 
evening while the council ^liberated on his fate, Edwin was sitting 
alone in the dark at the gate of tbe palace, when a friendly voice 
whispered in his ear that it was time to flee, for the king had given 
his assent to the demands of his enemy. '^ I have known too much 
misery,*' replied the prince, '^ to be anxious for life. If I must die, 
'^00 death can be more acceptable than that which is inflicted by 
''royal treachery/^ He remained in the same place musing on his 
melancholy situation, when a favourable dream, which had con- 
siderable influence on his subsequent conduct, afforded him a faint 
gleam of hope, and his friend, stealing to him a second time, in- 
formed him that he was safe. The solicitations of tl^ queen had 
overcome the perfidious resolve of her husband (3),^ 

The moment Redwald determined to reject the proposals of Edil- 
frid, he saw the necessity of anticipating his resentment, [a. d. 
616.] The Northumbrian with a small body of followers was has- 
tening to surprise his enemy, when he was met by the whole of the 
East- Anglian forces on the right bank of the Idel in Nottingham- 
shire. They were skilfully (so we are told) arrayed in three bodies : 

(1) Bed. i. 34* Th« atone of Oegaa u thought slain on the bill is generally said to hare been 
to be ^ther Dalston near Carlisle* or Dawaton 1200. bat Bede obserres that others besides the 
■ear Jedbnrgh. Aidan was the seventh of the monks had assembled to pray. He snppoaes that 
Seimish kings, reckoniag Loam for the first, the rictory of Edilfrid falfilled the prediction of 
(fCoaoT, Proleg. i. p. cxxvi., ii. p. Ixxxiii. Angostine. 

(2) Bed. ii, 2. The nnmber of the monks (3) Bed. ii. 12. 
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and their helmets, spears, and banners gave ttiem a iparUal iand 
formidable appearance. Edilfrid, though disconcerted, scorned to 
retire ; and rushing on the first division, destroyed it ivith its leader, 
Rffigenheri or Rainer, the son of Redwald. But the Northumbrians 
were quickly trampled under foot by the multitude of the East-An- 
glians ; and the king, having opened with his sword a way into the 
midst of his enemies, fell on the bodies of those whom he had slain. 
The conquerors hastened to improve their advantage. By the men 
of Beira Edwin was received with acclamations of Joy ; the children 
of Edilfrid fled into thiB north of the island ; and the Bernicians 
submitted cheerfully to the good fortune of the son of iSlla. Red- 
wald, having placed his friend on the united throne of the two 
kingdoms, returned in triumph to his dominions (1). 

EDWIN, Bretwalda V. 

The martial genius of Edilfrid had raised Northumbria to an 
equality with the most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon states : under 
the government of Edwin it assumed a marked superiority, and . 
conferred the title of Bretwalda on him and his immediate succes- 
sors. The steps by which he ascended to this pre-eminence are not 
recorded : but the history of his conversion to Christianity has been 
preserved by the pen of the venerable Bede. 

In the ninth year of his reign Edwin had married Edilberga, the 
daughter of Elhelbert, the deceased king of Kent. The zeal of 
Eadbald had previously stipulated that his sister should ei^oy the 
free exercise of her religion ; and had obtained from Edwin a pro- 
mise that he would himself examine the evidences of the Christian 
faith. The queen was accompanied by Paulinus, a Roman mis- 
sionary, who had lately received the episcopal consecration. The 
king faithfully observed his word : but, though he made no ob- 
jection to the practice of Christianity by Edilberga, he shewed no 
inclination to embrace it himself. It was in vain that Paulinus 
preached^ that the queen entreated^ that pope Boniface Y, sent 
letters and presents. Edwin appeared immovably attached to the 
worship of his fathers. 

The kingdom of Wessex was now governed by two princes, Cui- 
chelm and Cynegils, the successors of Ceolwulf. [a. d. 626} They 
bore with impatience the superiority assumed by Edwin ^ and, un- 
able to contend with him in the field, attempted to remove him by 
assassination. Eumer, in quality of an envoy from Guichelm, de-* 
manded an audience of Edwin. He had concealed under his clothes 
a two-edged dagger, which had been previously dipped in poison ; 
and while the king earnestly listened to his discourse, the assassin 
aimed a desperate stroke at his heart. His design did not escape 

(0 Bed. ii. 12. Chron. Sax. p. 2T. Hunt. 181. 
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the eye of the faithful LiHa, who lhr6w himself between Edwin and 
the dagger, and fell dead at the feet of his master. So great was the 
force of the stroke, that the king was wounded through the body, of 
his attendant. Every sword was instantly drawn : but Eumer de- 
fended himself with sUch desperate courage, that he killed Frod- 
heri, another thane, before he was overpowered by numbers. 

The preceding night Ediiberga had been delivered of a daughter, 
and Edwin publicly returned thanks to the gods for his own pre- 
servation, and the health of his consort. Paulinus did not omit the 
opportunity of ascribing both events to the protection of Chrjst, 
whose resurrection from the grave had been that very day cele- 
brated by the queen. His discourse made impression on the mind 
of the king, who permitted him to baptize his daughter, and pro- 
mised to become a Christian,* if he returned victorious from his me- 
ditated expedition against the perfldious king of Wessex (1). 

At the head of a powerful army, Edwin marched against his ene- 
mies. The two brothers were defeated ; five of the West-Saxon 
chieftains fell in the battle ; and the country was pillaged by the 
victors. Having satisfied his resentment, the king returned to Nor- 
thumbria, and was reminded of his promise by Paulinus. From 
that moment he abstained from the worship of his gods ; though he 
still hesitated to embrace Chrislianity. He consulted alternately his 
priests and the missionary, and revolved in solitude their opposite 
arguments. His mind was strongly influenced by the recollection 
oftis dream in Easl^Aaglia; and as it had been fulfilled in every 
other particular, he deemed it hi3 duty to accomplish it by boom- 
ing a Christian. Having taken this resolution, he called an assem- 
bly of his witan or counsellors, and required each to state his sen- 
timents on the subject. The first, who ventured to speak, was 
Coiffi, the highpriest, who, instead of opposing, advisecL the adop- 
tion of the foreign worship. His motive was siagular. No one, he 
said, had served the gods more assiduously than himself, and yet 
few had been less fortunate. He was weary of deities who were so 
indiiferent or so ungrateful, and would willingly try his fortiine 
under the new religion. To this profoundnheologian succeeded 
a thane, whose discourse, while it proves the good sense of tlie 
speaker, exhibits a striking picture of national manner^. He sought 
for information respecting the origin and the destiny of man. 
" Often," said he, ''0 king, in the depth of winter, while you are 
^^ feasting with your thanes, and the fire is blazing On the hearth in 
^' the midst of the hall, you have seen a bird^ pelted by the storm, 
'^ enter at one door, and escape at the other. During its passage it 
" was visible : but whence it came, or whither it went, you knew 
'^ not. Such to me appears the life of man. He walks the earth for a 

i 

(i) She was baptized with eleven other female Bed. ii 9- Chron. Sax. 27. 
chiUreu belonging to the queen's household. 
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^' few years : but what precedes his birth, or what is to follow after 
^' his death, we caDnot tell. Undoubtedly, if the oew religion can 
^' unfold these important secrets, it must be worthy our attention/^ 
At the common request Paulinus was introduced, and eiplained 
the principal doctrines of Christianity. Coiffi declared himself a 
convert, and to prove his sincerity, offered to set fire to the neigh- 
bouring temple of Godmundingham. With the permission of Ed- 
win, he called for a horse and arms, both of which were forbidden 
to the priests of the Angles. As he rode along, he was followed by 
crowds, who attributed his conduct to temporary insanity. To their 
a^nishment, bidding defiance to the gods of his fathers, he struck 
his spear into the wall of the temple. They had expected that the 
fires of heaven would have avenged the sacrilege. The impunity of 
the apostate dissipated their alarms : and urged by his example and 
exhortations they united in kindling the flames, which with the 
fane consumed the deiUes, that had been so long the objects of their 
terror and veneration (1). 

When Gregory the Great arranged the fiiture economy of the 
Anglo-Saxon church, he directed that the northern metropolitan 
should fix his residence at York. Edwin accordingly bestowed on 
Paulinus a house and possessions in that city, and was baptized in 
a church hastily erected tor the ceremony. Pope Honorius was im- 
mediately informed of the event ; and at his request granted the use 
of the pallium to ^e archbishopsofCanterbury and York, with the 
permission, that when one of these prelates died, the survivor 
should consecrate his successor, without waiting to consult the Ro- 
man pontiff. To Paulinus Edwin continued to prove himself a pa- 
tron and assistant ; and his mansions at Yeverin in Glandale, and 
at Gatterick in Yorkshire, were long respected by posterity, as the 
places where their fathers had been instructed in the doctrine of 
the gospel, and had received the sacrament of baptism. Nor could 
bis zeal be satisfied with the conversion of his own subjects, [a. d« 
627.] At the death of Redwald, the thanes of East-Anglia, who had 
witnessed his virtues and abilities, offered him the regal dignity. 
His gratitude declined it in favour of Eorpwald, the son of his be- 
nefactor ; and his piety prompted him to explain to the young king 
the principles of (%ristianity. But Eorpwald was slain after a short 
reign of three years ; [a. d. 631.] and the conversion of the East- 
Angles was reserved for the united efforts of Sigebert, his brother 
and successor, and of Felix, a Bui^undian prelate, who received 
his mission from Honorius, archbishop of Canterbury (2). 

The empire of Edwin was more extensive than that of any pre- 
ceding Bretwalda. The islands of Anglesey and Man were subject 
to his authority (3) *, all the princes of the Britons paid him tribute ; 

(1) Bed. ii. 13. (3) Anglesey was computed at 960 hides, Man 

{2) Ibid. 14, 15. at something more than, 3M. Bed. ii. 9. 
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and, if among the Saxon kings, Eadbald of Kent retained a nominal 
independence, be owed the lienefit, not to his own power, but to 
the influence of bis sister Edilberga. As a token of bis authority, 
the Norlbambrian assilmed a distinction unknown to the Saxons; 
and the Tafa, a military ensign of Roman origin, was always borne 
before him when be appeared in public. Anxious to enforce the 
observance of the laws, he severely punished every act of theft or 
rapacity ; and the advantages resulting ttom his inflexible admi- 
nistration of jQsUce were long |H*eserved in the recollection of 
posterity by a proverb, the truth of which is attested by Bede : 
^^ That in the days of Edwin a woman with a babe at her breast 
^^ might have travelled over the island without suffering an in- 
^^ suit." On the highways, at convenient intervals, he placed cisterns 
of stone to collect water from the nearest fountains, and attached 
to them cups of brass for the refreshment of passengers ; an im- 
provement which in the seventh century excited applause and 
gratitude(l). 

[A. D. 627.] After the death of Ceorl of Mercia, Penda, the son 
of his predecessor, possessed the power, without the title, of 
king (2). He was then advanced in age, a brave and experienced 
warrior, and of insatiable and)ition. For some years he bore 
with impatience the superiority of the Northumbrian : at last he 
found in Geadwalla, king of Gwynez or North Wales, an asso- 
ciate of equal daring and of similar views. They united their 
armies, unfurled the standard of rebellion, and marched into 
Yorkshire, [a. d. 633.] The battle was fought in Hatfield chase, 
between the Don and the Torre, The Northumbrian army was 
routed ; and Edwin perished with great part of his followers. Of 
bis sons by his first wife Quoenburga, the daughter of Ceorl, Osfrid 
was slain with his father, Eadfrid implored the protection of his 
relation Penda, and was afterwards murdered by him in violation 
of his oath. Edilberga with her children, and Paulinus, escaped 
by sea to the court of her brother in Kent (3). 

The confederates exercised without mercy the licence of victory. 
They differed in religion ; for the Britons were Christians, the 
Mercians idolaters : but both were equally solicifous to wreak their 
resentment on the vanquished, th6 one that they might revenge 
the injuries formerly inflicted on their country, the other that they 
might punish these apostates from the worship of their fathers. Of 
the two the Britons were the more savage. They spared neither 
age nor sex ; and their cruelty, instead of being appeased by the 
death, exulted in the torhire of their captives. Having spread de- 

(1) Bed. ii. 5. 9. 16. The Tafa is supposed by in 026, and to have reigned thirty yean : but 
some to hfiTe been a globe, by «tfaers a toft of Bede expressly says that he reigned but twenty 
feathers, fixed on a spear. two, which places the first year of his reign at 

(2) By the Saxon chronicle (p/ 38)> and most the period of the battle of Hatfield, 
other writers, he is said to have begun his reign (3) Bed. ii. 20. Chron. Sax. p 29. 
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vastation from one end of the country to the other, they separated. 
Geadwalla remained to accomplish his boast of utterly exterminat- 
ing the Northumbrians^ [a. p. 634.] Penda marched with his 
Mercians into the terriCbry of the East-Angles. Sigebert their king 
had lately retired into a monastery, and had resigned the honours 
and cares of royalty to his cousin Egeric : but the East-Angles were 
alarmed at the approaching danger, and clamorously demanded the 
aged monarch, who had so often led them to victory. With reluct- 
ance he left the tranquillity of his cell, to mix in the tumult of the 
combat. But arms were refused by the royal monk as repugnant to 
his profession, and he directed with a wand the operations of the 
army. The fortune of the Mercians prevailed; and both Sigebert 
and Egeric fell in the service of their country (1). 

OSWALD, Bretwalda VI. 

The unfortunate death of Edwin dissolved for a short period the 
union of the Northumbrian kingdoms. Among the Deiri the family 
of ^Ua retained the ascendency ; and the sceptre was placed in the 
hands, not indeed of the children of Edwin, but of their cousin 
Osric, a prince mature in age, and experienced in battle. In Ber- 
nicia the memory of Ida was still cherished with gratitude, and 
Eanfrid; the eldest of the sons of Edilfrid, returning from histetreat 
in the mountains of Caledonia, ascended the throne of his ancestors. 
Each of these princes had formerly received baptism, Osric from 
Paulinus, Eanfrid from the monks of St. Columba at Icolmkill : 
and each with equal facility relapsed into the errors of paganism. 
If their ambition was satisfied with the possession of royalty, they 
quickly paid the price of it with their blood. Ceadwalla still con- 
tinued his ravages. He was in the city of York, when Osric, hasten- 
ing to surprise' him, was attacked unexpectedly himself, and 
perished on the spot. Eanfrid, terrified by the fate of Osric and the 
fame of Ceadwalla, visited the Briton with only twelve attendants, 
solicited for peace, and was perfidiously put to death. The indig- 
nant piety of the Northumbrians expunged the names of these 
apostate princes from the catalogue of thdir kings*, and the time in 
which they reigned was distinguished in their annals by this expres- 
sive term, " The unhappy year " (2). 

By the deaths of Osric and Eanfrid the duty of revenging his 
farnily and country devolved on Oswald, the younger of the sons of 
Edilfrid (635). Impelled by despair, he sought, with a small but 
resolute band, the army of the Britons, and at the dawn of day 
discovered them negligently encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Hexham. Oswald had not imitated the apostacy of his brother. By 
his orders a cross of wood was hastily formed, and fixed in the 

(1) Bed.ii. 20. iii. 18. W Bed. iii. I. 9. 
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ground : when turning to his army he exclaimed : '^ Soldiers, let 
^^ us bend our knees, and beg of the true and living God to protect 
'^ us from the insolence and ferocity of our enemies : for he knows 
'' that our cause is Just, and that we fight for the salvation of our 
^^ country." At his command they knelt down to pray : from prayer 
they rose to battle ^ and yictory was the reward of their piety and 
valour. Geadwalla was slain ^ and his invincible army was anni- 
hilated. By the common consent of the Bernicii and Beiri Oswald 
assumed the government of the two nations. He was allied to each : 
for, if he was descended by his father from Ida, by his mother 
Acha lie numbered ^ila among his progenitors (1). 

The piety of Os^nrald, which ascribed his success to the inter- 
position of Heaven, prompted him. to solicit from his former teach- 
ers a supply of missionaries, who might instruct his people in the 
doctrines of the gospel. The first who was sent, Gorman, a monk 
of a morose and rigid disposition, returned in disgust to his mo- 
nastery : but, when in presence of the community he accused the 
ignorance and barbarism of the Northumbrians, he received a 
severe and sensible rebuke. '' Brother," exclaimed a voice, " the 
^^ fault was yours. You exacted from the pagans more than their 
^' weakness would bear. You should have first stooped to them, 
^' and gradually have raised their minds to the sublime truths of 
'^ the gospel." At the sound every eye was fixed on the speaker, a 
private monk of the name of Aidan, who was chosen as the suc- 
cessor of Gorman by the unanimous suffrage of bis brethren. Hav- 
ing received the episcopal consecration, he repaired to the court 
of Oswald, who condescended to explain in English the instruc- 
tions, which the bishop delivered in his native language. Aidan 
received from the king the donation of the isle of Lindisfarne, 
since called Holy Island, in which he built a monastery, long an 
object of veneration to the Northumbrians. With unwearied per- 
severance he traversed every part of the kingdom ; and his efforts 
were seconded by the industry of several zealous monks, who had 
abandoned their native country to partake in his labours. The 
austerity of his life, his contempt of riches, his charity to the poor, 
and his attachment to the duties of his profession, gained the hearts^ 
while his arguments convinced the understanding, of his proselytes. 
Ghristianity soon became the predominant religion in Nor- 
thumbria (2). 

Oswald not only claimed that pre-eminence over the Saxons, 
which had been possessed by his predecessor, but also compelled 
the princes of the JPicts and Scots to number themselves among his 
vassals (3). Like Edwin he also contributed to add a royal proselyte 

(1) Bed. iii. 3. 6. Scottish monk, he is called, totius BriUnniac im- 

ix) Bed. iii. 3. 5. perator. Cnm. Vit. St. Colum. p. 44. 

(3) Bed. iii. 6. By Cnminiaji, a contempoTary 
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to (be Dumber of Saxon Cbiisiians. At tbe time wben Birinus, a 
foreign bisbop, commissioned by pope Honorios, landed on tbe 
coast of Wessex, Oswald visit^ tbat kingdom to demand Ibe 
daughter of Cynegils in marriage. Their united efforts induced tbe 
monarch, bis family, and principal thaiies, to receive tbe sacrament 
of baptism. Even the obstinacy of Cuicbelm was subdued ; and on 
his death-bed that prince professed himself a Christian. Cynegils 
bestowed tbe city of Dorchester, near the conflux of the Tame and 
the Isis, on the apostle : Oswald, in quality of Bretwalda, confirmed 
tbe donation (1). 

[A. D. 642.] But the fate of Edwin awaited Oswald, and tbe same 
prince was destined to be tbe minister of his death. In the eighth 
year of his reign, and the thirty-eighth of his age, the king of 
Northumbria fought with Pehda and his Mercians in the field of 
Maser(2), (Aug. 5ih}. Tbe pagans were victorious. Oswald, sur- 
rounded by enemies, was slain. His last words were repeated by 
the gratitude of the Northumbrians, and a proverb preserved them 
in the remembrance of their posterity. ^' Lord have mercy on the 
'' souls of my people,'' said Oswald, as he fell. The ferocity of 
Pendadid not spare the dead body of his adversary, but severed the 
head and arms from the trunk, and fixed them on high poles driven 
into the ground. The body of Oswald was buried at Bardney, and 
his standard of purple and gold was suspended over the grave. The 
bead and arms were taken down the year after his death by Oswio 
bis successor, and deposited, the head in the monastery of Lindis- 
farne, the arms in the royal city of Bamborough (3). 

Bamborough was tbe first place that ventured to stop the destruc- 
tive progress of the Mercians after the battle of Maserfield. Situated 
on a rock, and protected on one side by a steep ascent, on the other 
by the waters of the ocean, it bade defiance to their exertions. But 
the genius of Penda was fertile in expedients, and tbat which be 
adopted, displays the ferocity of his disposition. By bis order the 
neighbouring villages were demolished ; every combustible material 
was collected from the ruins, and reared up against the walls ^ and 
as soon as the wind blew fiercely towards tbe city, fire was set to 
the pile. Already were the smoke and flames wafted over the heads 
of the trembling inhabitants, when the wind suddenly changed, 
and the fire spent its fury in the opposite direction. Chagrined and 
confounded, Penda raised the siege, and led back his army (4). 

OSWIO, Bretwalda VII. 

[A. D. 642.) The retreat of Penda afforded leisure to the Nor- 
thumbrian thanes to elect a successor to Oswald. The object of their 

choice was his brother Oswio, who inherited the abilities of his 

« 

(1) Bed. iii. T. (3) Bed. in. 9. 11, 12. Chron. Sax. p. S3. 

(2) By most supposed to be Oswestre in Shrop* (4) Bed. iii. 18. 
shire : by some Winwich in Lancashire. 
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predecessor, and wito, lo strengthen his throne, married Eanfled, 
the daughter of Edwin (1). But the power of the nation was now 
broken : and his long reign of twenty-eight years, though it was 
occasionally distinguished by brilliant successes, was harassed at 
intervals by the Inroads of the Mercians, the hostility of his ne- 
phew Oidilwald, and the ambition of his own son Alchflrid. 

In the second year of his reign, he was alarmed by the claims of 
a dangerous competitor of the house of iElla, Oswin the son t)f 
Osric ; and prudence or necessity induced him to consent to a com- 
promise, by which he allotted Deira to his rival, but reserved to 
himself Bernicia and the northern conquests. The character of 
Oswin has been drawn in' the most pleasing colours by the pencil 
of the venerable Bede. He was affable, Just, religious, and gene- 
rous. His virtues were idolized by his subjects ; and his court was 
crowded with foreign Saxons, who solicited employment in his 
service. Six years the two princes lived in apparent amity with 
each other; but in the seventh their secret jealousy broke into open 
hostilities. Oswin, seeing no probability of success, disbanded his 
army, and concealed himself, with one attendant, at Gilling, the 
house of the ealdorman Hundwald. [a. d. 651 J The perfidious 
thane betrayed him to his enemy *, and nothing but his death could 
satisfy the policy of Oswio. The bishop Aidan, who loved and 
revered him for his virtues, bitterly lamented his fate, and in twelve 
days followed him to the grave (2). The Northumbrian, however, 
did not reap the fruit of his cruelty. Oidilwald, the son of Oswald, 
was placed on the throne of the Deiri, probably by the superior 
influence of Penda (3). 

That restless monarch seemed determined to obtain the dignity 
of Bretwalda. He had lately expelled Coinwalch from the throne 
of Wessex, because that prince had repudiated his daughter 
Sexburga. He now directed his arms against Northumbria, pe- 
netrated again as far as Bamborough, and set fire to every habitation 
in the line of his march (4). Oswio, warned by the fate of his im- 
mediate predecessors Edwin and Oswald, made every effort to 
mitigate the resentment of so formidable an enemy. He sent him 
the most valuable presents ; his second son Egfrid was delivered as 
a hostage to the care of Cynwise the queen of Penda ; and Alchfrid 
his eldest son married Cyneburge the daughter of the Mercian. 
This connexion between the two families brought Peada, the soii 
of Penda, to the Northumbrian court on a visit to his sister. There 
be saw and admired Alchfleda, the daughter of Oswio : but the 
difference of religion would have opposed an insuperable obstacle 
to thehr union, had not Alchfrid prevailed on his friend to listen to 
the teachers, and embrace the doctrines, of Christianity. When his 

ri) Bed. iii. 15. Nen. c. 44. (3) Ibid, and c. 23, 2|. 

12) Ibid. iii. 14. (4) Ibid. iii. IT- 
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sincerity was questioned, he replied wtth wamlh, that no conside- 
ration, not even the refusal of Alcbfleda, should proyoke him to 
return to the worship of Woden ; and at his departure he took with 
him four pr|ests to instruct his subjects, the southern Mercians, or 
Middle-Angles, whom he governed with the title of king during 
the life of bis father. It was to be feared that the conversion of 
Peada would irritate the fanaticism of Penda : but the old king, 
though he persevered in his attachment to the religion of his ances- 
tors, expressed bis admiration of the morality of the gospel, and 
permitted it to be taught to Ivis subjects. To the converts however 
he shrewdly observed, that as they bad preferred the new worship, 
it was but just that they should practise its precepts : and that every 
individual would incur his displeasure, who should unite the man- 
ners of the paganism which he had abjured, with the profession of 
the Christianity which he had embraced (1). 

[A. D. 653] About the same time another royal proselyte was 
led to the waters of baptism. By gratitude Sigeberct, king of Es- 
sex, was attached to Oswio, and paid frequent visits to the court of 
Northumbria. Oswio laboured to convince his friend of the folly 
of idolatry. He frequently inculcated that images formed by the 
hand of the artist, could possess none of the properties of the 
Deity, and that the God, who deserved the worship of man, must 
be an almighty and eternal being, the creator, the ruler, and the 
disposer of the universe j(2). Sigeberct listened attentively to his 
royal instructor, consulted the thanes who attended him, and was 
baptized by Finan, the successor of Aidan, at Wauboltle in Nor- 
thumberland. The presbyter Cedd was consecrated bishop of the 
East Saxons, and fixed his residence in London. 

But Penda had again summoned his Mercians to arms. The first 
victim of his resentment was Anna, king of the East-Angles, who 
for three years had afforded an asylum to Coinwalch, king of 
Wessex. [a. d. 654.] He fell in battie, and was succeeded by his 
brother Edilhere, who artfully directed the hostility of the con- 
queror against the Northumbrians. It was in vain that Oswio 
endeavoured to avert the danger by the offer of submission and 
tribute. The Mercian declared that it was his object to exterminate 
the whole nation : the presents which had been sent were distri- 
buted among his auxiliaries -, and thirty vassal chieftains, Saxons 
and Britons, swelled with their followers the numbers of his army. 
Despair at last nerved the courage of Oswio. [a. d. 655.] With 
his son Alchfrid, and a small but resolute force, he advanced to 
meet the. multitude of the invaders. The night before the eventful 
contest, he fervently implored the assistance of Heaven, and vowed, 
if he returned victorious, to devote his infant daughter iElfreda to 

(1) Bed. iii. 21. (a) Ibid. iii. 23. 
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the moaasCie profession. In the morningOidilwald, ashamed perhaps 
of fighting against his countrymen, separated from the Mercians, 
and remained at a distance a quiet spectator of the combat. The va- 
lour or despair of the Northumbrians prevailed. Of the thirty vassal 
chieftains virho served under the banner of the Mercian, only Oidil- 
waldy and Catgubail the British king of Gwynez, escaped. Penda 
did not survive the destruction of his army. This hoary veteran, 
vho had reached his eightieth year, and had stained his sivord 
vith the blood of three kings of the East-Angles, and of t^o of the 
Northumbrians, had been borne from the field by the crowd of the 
fugitives, but was overtaken by the pursuers, and put to death. 
The battle was fought at Win widfield near Leeds ^ and the Are, 
which had overflowed its banks, swept away more of the Mer- 
cians in their flight, than had fallen by the sword of the enemy. 
The Anglo-Saxons were accustomed to preserve by proverbs the 
memory of remarkable events. Of this victory it was usually said: 
^' In Windwid's stream was revenged the death of Anna, the 
^' deaths of Sigebert and Egeric, and the deaths of Edwin and Os- 
wald (1)." 

The fate of Penda and the annihilation of his army opened an 
unexpected prospect to the ambition of Oswio. With rapidity he 
over-ran East-Anglia and Mercia, subdued the astonished inhabi- 
tants, and made them feel the miseries whidi they had so often 
inflicted. Mercia he divided into two portions. The provinces on 
the north of the Trent he annexed to his own dominions ; those 
on the south, out of compassion for his daughter, he permitted to 
remain under the government of her husband Peada. But that 
unfortunate prince did not long enjoy the donation. At the next 
festival of Easter he perished, by the treachery, it is said, of his 
wife; and his territory was immediately occupied by the Nor- 
thumbrians. 

The obligaiion of his vow now demanded the attention of Oswio. 
^Ifleda, a child hot one year old, was entrusted to the care of the 
abbess Hilda ; and her dQwer was fixed at one hundred and twenty 
bides of land in Bernicid,^and at an equal number in Deira. This 
munificent donation enabled the sisterhood to remove from Hartle- 
pool to a more convenient situation at Whitby, where the royal 
nun lived 4he space of fifly-nine years in the practice of the mo- 
nastic duties, during one half of which she exercised the office of 
abbess. The king soon afterwards endowed another monastery at 
billing. His conscience reproached him with the blood ofOswin ; 
and at the solicitation of hisqueen Eanfled, he established, on the 
very spot in which that prince had been slain, a community of 
monks who were charged with the obligation of ofTering up daily 

<i) Bed. Hi. 24. Nenn. c. 64. Ale. de Pont, apud Gale, p. 713. 

I. 5 
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prayers for the soul of the murdered king, and for that of the royal 
murderer (1). 

Oswio was now Bretwalda in the fullest sense of the word. The 
union of Mercia with Norlhumbria had placed under his control 
a greater extent of territory than had belonged (o any of his pre- 
decessors : the princes of the Britons and Saxons unanimously 
submitted to his authority ^ and the greater part of the Picts and 
Scots were careful to ayert his enmity by the payment of annual 
tribute. Yet long before his death his power suffered a considerable 
diminution (2). Three Mercian ealdormen, Immin, Eafha, and 
Eadbert, took up arms to recover the independence of their country, 
expelled the Northumbrian magistrates, and conferred the sceptre 
on a prince whom they had anxiously concealed from the re- 
searches of the Bretwalda,— Wulphere, the youngest son of Penda. 
In defiance of the Northumbrian he retained his authority, and 
united under his government the Mercians, the Middle-Angles, 
and the Lindiswaras, or natives of the county of Lincoln. (656.) 
To add to the mortification of Oswio, his eldest son Alchfrid re- 
quired a portion of the Northumbrian territory with the title of 
king. A hint in Bede would lead us to suppose that he even drew 
the sword against his father. As Oidilwald had perished, the ambi- 
tion of Alchfrid was gratified, and a kingdom was assigned him in 
the country of the Deiri (3). 

From politics Oswio directed the attention of his declining years 
to the concerns of religion. Christianity had now been preached 
in all the Saxon kingdoms except Sussex : but as the missionaries 
had come from different countries, though they taught the same 
doctrine, they disagreed in several points of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. Of these the most important regarded the canonical time for 
the celebration of Easter, a subject, which had for several centuries 
disturbed the peace of the church. That it depended on the com- 
mencement of the equinoctial lunation, was universally admitted ; 
but according to the Roman astronomers that lunation might begin 
as early as the fifth, according to the Alexandrian it could not begin 
before the eighth, day of March. The consequence of this diversity 
of opinion was, that when the new moon fell on the fifth, sixth, or 
seventh of that month, the Latin celebrated the feast of Easter a 
full lunation before the Greek Christians (4). In the middle of 
the sixth century the Roman church, weary of the disputes occa- 
sioned by these different computations, had adopted a new cycle, 
which agreed in every important point with the Alexandrian cal- 
culation. But this improvement was unknown to the British Ghris- 

Jl^ Bed. iii. 24> (4} There were a few other yariatioos in the 

2) Bed. ii. 5; ui« 34. Hence pope Vitalian pascnal canons, whidi contributed sliU more to 

a Britain, Oswio's island— 4aani intsolam. Id. perplex the subject. They may be sectn in 

iii. 29> Smith's Bede, App. ix. p. 698» and Dr. O'Conor, 

<S) Bed. in. 14} iU. 31. Pioleg. ii. 119. 
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tiaos, wbo at that period were wholly employed in opposing the 
Inraders of their country ; and they continued to observe the 
ancient cycle of Sulpicius Seyeru<;, which was now become peculiar 
to themselves. Hence it occasionally happened that Easier, and in 
consequence the other feslivals of the year depending on that so- 
lemnity, were celebrated at different times by the Saxon Christians, 
accordingly as they had been instructed by Scottish, or by Roman 
and Gallic, missionaries. 

Another, but subordinate subject of dispute was the form of the 
ecclesiastical tonsure. A custom had long prevailed that the clergy 
should be distinguished by the manner in which they wore their 
hair ^ and the missionaries, not acquainted with the different modes 
prevailing in different countries, were at their first meeting mu- 
tually surprised and shocked at what they deemed the uncanonical 
appearance of each other. The Romans shaved the crown of the 
head, and considered the surrounding circle of hair as a figure of 
the wreath of thorns, which had been fixed on the temples of Christ 
by the cruelty <^ his persecutors. The Scots permitted the hair to 
grow on the back, but shaved in the form of a crescent the front 
of the head. The former pleaded in defence of their tonsure that , 
it bad descended to them from St. Peter^ and accused their ad- 
versaries of wearing the distinctive mark of Simon Magus and his 
disciples. The latter could not disprove the assertions of their 
adversaries, but contended that their method of shaving the head, 
however impious in its origin, had been sanctified by the virtues 
of those who had practised it. Each party (^slinately adhered to 
ttieir own custom, and severely condemned that of the other. 

If such questions could divide the missionaries, it cannot be sur- 
prising that they should perplex their disciples. The restoration of 
concord was reserved for the zeal and authority of Oswio. He, 
with the majority of his subjects, had derived the knowledge of 
Christianity from the Scots: his queen Eanfled, and his son Alch- 
frid, had been educated by the disciples of the Romans. Thus 
Oswio saw his own family divided into factions; and the same so- 
lemnities celebrated at different times in his own palace. Desirous 
to procure uniformity, he summoned the champions of the two 
parties to meet at Whitby, and to discuss the merits of their re- 
spective customs. [A. D. 664]. Wilfrid, afterwards bishop of York, 
rested the cause of the Romans on the authority of St. Peter, and 
the practice of the universal church, which ought not to yield to 
the pretensions of a few obscure congregations of Christians on 
the western shores of Rritain. Colmto boasted of the sanctity of 
St. Columba, the apostle of the north, and contended that nothing 
should be changed, which he and his successors had sanctioned with 
their approbation. Oswio terminated the debate by declaring that 
he should prefer the institutions of St. Peter to those of St. Co- 
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lumba. The decision was applauded by the majority of Ihe meet- 
ing ; and of the Scottish monks, several conformed to the practice 
of their opponents ^ the others retired in silent discontent to the 
parent monastery in the isle of Hii(l). 

In the same year, the twenty-«econd or Oswio, the beginning of 
the month of May was rendered remarkable by a total eclipse of the 
sun. The ignorance of the observers did not fail to predict the 
most alarming disasters ^ and the event seemed to justify their pre- 
dictions. The summer was extremely dry : the heavens, to use the 
expression of an ancient chronicler, appeared to be on fire-, and a 
pestilence of the most fatal description (it was called the yellow 
plague) depopulated the island (2). It made its first appearance on 
thesouthern coasts^ and gradually advancing towards the north, had 
ravaged before winter Ueira and Bernicia. It reached Ireland in 
the beginning of August. The symptoms of this destructive disease 
have not been described by historians : but it baffled the medical 
skill of the natives ; and many of the East-Saxons, unable to ac- 
count for it on natural grounds, attributed it to the anger of the 
gods, and reverted to their former idolatry. From the instances in 
Bede, it appears that many died in the course of a single day, and 
that of those who caught the infection, hardly more than one in 
thirty recovered. During twenty years it visited and revisited the 
difTerent provinces of Britain and Ireland. Bede does not attempt 
to calculate the amount of its ravages, but is content with the vague 
terms of depopulated districts, and multitudes of dead. In Ireland 
an ancient writer computes its victiais at two-thirds of the inha- 
bitants (3). The highlands of Caledonia were afone free from this 
dreadful visitation. The natives piously ascribed the exemption to 
the intercession of their patron St. Coluroba, and persuaded them- 
selves that even in the infected countries they were inaccessible to 
its attacks. Adamnan, the abbot of Icolmkiile, relates, with obvious 
emotions of national pride, that twice during this period he visited 
the king of Norlhnmbria, and, though he lived in the midst of the 
contagion, though numbers were daily dying around him, neither 
he, nor any of his attendants, took the infection (4). ^ 

The pestilence no sooner appeared, than it proved fatal to several 
of the most distinguished characters in the island. Catgualet, king 
of Gwynez, Ercombert of Kent, Ethelwald of Sussex, Deusdedit, 
archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of London and Lindisfarne, 
Boisil, the celebrated abbot of Mailros, and Ethelburga, the royal 
abbess of Jerking, were among the first of its victims. The death of 
the metropolitan afforded Oswio an opportunity of promoting his 
favourite system of religious uniformity. He consulted with £g- 

(1) Bed. iii. 25. 26- (3) Vit. Genl. Sax. apud Ant. Brit. p. 1164. 

("2) Compare Bede (iii. xxrii.) with the Ulster (4) Adamn.Vit. St Colamb. ii. c xlvii. p. lS3. 
Annals. (Usher, Ant. Brit. p. 948.) 
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berf, the new king of Kent ; and by (heir copcurrencQ, (he presby (er 
Wighard, who had been chosen to succeed to (he archiepiscopal 
dignity, was sent to Rome (o ask (he advice of (he Apostolic see. 
But in that city the new prelate fell a victim to the pestilence which 
he had escaped in his own country : and his death was announced 
in a letter to Oswio from pope Yitalian. The pontiff, however, as- 
sured the king that he would gratify his wishes by selecting for the 
church of Canterbury a person equal to so exalted a.s(a(ion^ anji 
after some delay Theodore, a monk of Tarsus, whose virtue and 
erudition had been honoured with general applause, landed in 
Kent, with the title of archbishop of Britain. His authority was 
immediately acknowledged by all the Saxon prelates : new bishop- 
rics were eslablistied ; synods were held ; and uniformity of dis- 
cipline was every where observed. 

Oswio died in 670. With him expired both the title and author- 
ity of Bretwalda. The power of Norlhumbria had for some years 
been on the decline; while the neighbouring state of Mercia, 
created by the genius of Penda, had gradually matured its strength, 
and the southern kingdom of Wessex had, with a slow but steady 
progress, constantly advanced in the subjugation of the Britons. 
These three rival nations will, in the following chiapter, solicit the 
attention of the reader : the feeble kingdoms of Essex, Kent. East- 
Anglia, and Sussex, sometimes the allies, but generally the vassals 
of their more powerful neighbours, cannot awaken sufficient inte- 
rest to deserve a more detailed and separate narration. 



CHAPTER III. 

ANGLO-SAXONS. 



Kings of Northambria— of Mercia— Etbelbald—Offa^Cenalf— of Wessex— <InadwAlVa— 
Ina—Gynewulf— Egbert— Elhelwulf—Elhelbald -Elhelberl — Ethelred. 

NORTHUMBRIA. 

From Oswio the Norlhumbrian sceptre was transferred to the 
hands of Egfrid, the elder of his surviving sons^l). The Picts, des- 
pising the youth of the new monarch, assembled under their prince 
Bernherth, and asserted their independence, [a. d. 670.] But Egfrid, 

(l) Malmsbnry (20,21) and several later wri- be the soil of Oswio. He lived ia spontancona 

ten say that Akhfrid the elder sou was still exile among the Scots through his desire of kjiow- 

alive, but rejected on account of illegitimacy s ledge, and was 'called to the throne after the de- 

and that he ascended the throne after the death cease of the legitimate ofispiing of Oswio-. See 

of Egbid. From a diUgent examination of Bede Bede, p. 129. 132. 178. 206, 207. 234. 247. 293. 

it appears to me that they have confounded Alch- Also the poem De Abbat. Lindis. in Act. SS. 

frid, and Aldfrid, and made the two but one Beued. p. 305* 
person. Aldfrid was iUegilimutc, and thought to 
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with a vigour which surprised and dismayed them, put himself at 
the head of a body of horse, entered their territory, defeated thenn 
in a bloody battle, and compelled them to submit again to the su- 
perior power of the Northumbrians. With equal expedition he an- 
ticipated and defeated the designs of Wulphere, king of Mercia, 
who numbered among his vassals most of the southern chieftains. 
The victory broke for a while the power of the Mercians. Wulphere 
died soon after : and his kingdom was at first seized by the Nor- 
thumbrian, but restored to Ethelred, who had married Osthryda, 
the sister of Egft*id (1). 

Religious prejudice has conferred an adventitious interest on the 
reign of Egfrid ; and his quarrel with Wilfrid, the celebrated bishop 
of York, occupies a distinguished but disproportionate space in our 
modern histories. Wilfrid was a noble Northumbrian, who had 
travelled for improvement; and after his return from Italy, had 
been selected as the instructor and confidant of Alchfrid, the son of 
Oswio. When Tuda died, Wilfrid was chosen to succeed him in the 
bishopric of York, and was sent by the two princes into Gaul to be 
consecrated by his friend Agilberct, bishop of Paris. Whether it 
was that during his absence the quarrel arose between Oswio and 
his son, or that the party of the Scottish missionaries had acquired 
the ascendency, as is intimated by Eddius, Wilfrid, at his return, 
found Ceadda in possession of the episcopal dignity, and retired 
peacefully to his monastery at Rippon. But Theodore of Canter- 
bury restored Wilfrid, and translated Ceadda to Lichfield. Oswio 
acquiesced in the decision of Ihe metropolitan, and the bishop en- 
joyed for several years his friendship, and that of bis successor 
Egfrid (2). 

Egfrid's first wife was Edilthryda, the daughter of Anna king of 
the East-Angles, and widow of Tondberct, ealdorman of the Girvii. 
At an early period in life she had bound herself by a vow of vir- 
ginity, which was respected by the piety or indifference of her hus- 
band. At his death she was demanded by Oswio for his son Egfrid, 
a youth of only fourteen years : and in spite of her remonstrances 
was conducted by her relations to the court of Norlhumbria. 
She persisted in her former resolution-, and Egfrid, when he 
ascended the throne, referred the matter to the decision of Wilfrid, 
having previously offered him a valuable present if he could prevail 
on Edilthryda to renounce her early vow. The prelate however 
disappoint^ his hopes ; the princess took the veil at Coldingharo ; 
and the friendship between Wilfrid and Egfrid was considerably im- 
paired. The king now married Ermenburga, a princess, the vio- 
lence of whose character excited the discontent of the people, and 
the remonstrances of the bishop. The freedom of his admonitions 

(I) Edd. Vit. Wilf. xix. XX. 61, 62. Bed. iv. |2. (2) Edd. i— xt. Bed. iii. 28 ; iv. 3 j v. 19. 
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mortified her pride, and she found in her husband the willing mi- 
nister of her vengeance (1). 

In the exercise of his authority archbishop Theodore was always 
severe, occasionally despotic. He had already deposed thre& of the 
Saxon prelates ^ and Wilfrid was destined to experience the same 
fate. [a. d. 678.] At the solicitation of EgMd and Ermenburga, he 
came to Northumbria, divided the ample diocese of York into three 
portions ; and consecrated three new prelates, one for Bernicia, a 
second for Deira, and a third for the Lindiswaras. But Wilfrid did 
not submit in silence. He complained that he bad been deprived 
without notice or accusation ; and, with the advice of his episcopal 
colleagues, appealed to the equity of the sovereign pontiff. The ap- 
peal was admitted. The injured prelate prosecuted it in person : 
Gffinwaid, a monk, appeared as the advocate of Theodore. After a 
patient hearing, pope Agatho decided that Wilfrid should be restored 
to his former bishopric ; but that he should select three proper per- 
sons out of his own clergy, should ordain them bishops, and divide 
among them the more distant parts of his diocese (2). 

Egfrld and Ermenburga had made several fruitless attempts to 
intercept the prelate on his journey : [a. d. 680.] at his return they 
threw him into prison, and during nine months endeavoured, by 
the alternate employment of lenity and rigour, of promises and 
threats, to extort a confession that the papal rescript had been pro- 
cured by bribery, or falsified by his contrivance. Wearied at last 
with his constancy, and harassed by the importunities of the abbess 
Ebba, they consented to hi^ enlargement, but on the condition that 
he should bind himself by an oath never more to set his foot within 
the dominions of Egfrid. Wilfrid retired into Mercia. From Mer- 
cia he was driven by the intrigues of his persecutors into Wessex; 
and from Wessex was compelled to seek an asylum among the pa- 
gans of Sussex. Edilwalch their king took him under his protec- 
tion ; and the exile repaid the benefit by diffusing among his sub- 
jects the doctrines of the gospel. The South-Saxons were the last 
peo|de of the octarchy who embraced Christianity (3). 

Though the royal families of Northumbriaand Mercia were allied 
by marriage, their union had been broken by the ambition of Egfrid. 
[a. d. 679.] The hostile armies met on the Trent; their valour was 
wasted in a dubious confiict ; and peace was restored by the paternal 
exhortations of Theodore. iElfwin, the brother of Egfrid, had fallen 
in the battle *, and, as the honour of the king compelled him to 
demand compensation, he was persuaded to accept the legal were 
instead of prolonging hostilities for the uncertain purpose of ven- 
geance (4). Afterwards, in the year preceding his death, he 
despatched Beorht, a warlike and sanguinary chieftain, to ravage 

(I) Bod. iv. 19. Edd. xxrv. (3) Edd. MxHi— xl. Bed. ir. 13 ; v. 1ft. 

(3) Bdd. xxir—xxxi. Bed. W. 12 ; v. 19. (4) Bdd. xxiii. Bed. ir. 21. 
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the coast of Ireland. Of the motives for this expedition we are not 
informed. Bede assures us that the Irish were a harmless and 
friendly people. To them many of the* Angles had been accustomed 
to resort in search of knowledge, and on all occasions had been 
received kindly, and supported gratuitously. Beofht requited 
their hospitality by ravaging their country, and burning their 
towns, churches, and monasteries. The natives, unable to repel 
the invader by force, implored on the author of their wrongs the 
vengeance of heaven ; and their imprecations were believed to be 
fulfilled in the following year by the unfortunate death of Egfrtd. 
[ A. D. 685. ] Against the advice of his council the king led an army 
into the territory of the Picts. Brude, the Pictish king, prudently 
retired before a superior enemy, till his pursuers had entangled 
themselves in the defiles of the mountains. At Drumnechtan was 
fought a l)attle, which proved most fatal to the Northumbrians : 
few escaped from the slaughter; Egfrid himself was found on the 
field by the conquerors, and honourably interred in the royal 
cemetery in the isle of Hii. The Picts and Scots, and some tribes of 
the Britons, took advantage of this opportunity to recover their 
independence : Trumwin, whom Egfrid had appointed bishop at 
Abercorn, fled with his clergy into the south; and of the Saxon 
settlers all, who had not the good fortune to make a precipitate 
escape, were put to the sword, or consigned to perpetual slavery (1). 

Efffnd had left no issue by Ermenburga ; and the Northumbrian 
thanes ofTered the crown to Aldfrid, the reputed but illegitimate son 
of Oswio. During the last reign he had retired to the western isles, 
and had devoted the time of his exile to study under (he instruction 
of the Scottish monks. His proficiency obtained for him from his 
contemporaries the title of the learned king. Though his pacific 
disposition, and diminished power, did not permit him to assume 
the superiority which had been possessed by several of his predeces- 
sors, he reigned respected by his neighbours, beloved by his 
subjects, and praised by the learned whom he patronized. If he 
conducted in person any military expedition, it has escaped the 
notice of historians : but the celebrated Beorht, by his order or with 
his permission, attempted to obliterate the disgrace, which the late 
defeat had brought on the Northumbrian arms ; and, like the unfor- 
tunate Egfrid, lost in the attempt both his life and his army (2). 

In the second year of his reign, Aldfrid, at the recommendation 
of archbishop Theodore, had restored Wilfrid to his bishopric and 
possessions. The reconciliation was not lasting. The prelates who 
had been expelled by the restoration of Wilfrid, acquired the con- 
fidence of the king ; Brihtwald, the successor of Theodore, was 
induced to favour their cause.; and the persecuted bishop was com- 

(0 Bed. iii. 27; iv. 26. Edd. xliii. Chron. (2) Bed. v. 24. 
Sax. 45. Sim. Dun, Hist. ecc>Duii. p. 48. 
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pelled to appeal a second time to tlie Justice of Rome. He returned 
with a papal testimonial of his innocence : but Aldfrid refused to 
receive him, and he sheltered himself under the protection of 
Coenred of Mercia. Aldfrid died in 705; and in his last moments 
regretted his treatment of Wilfrid, and bequeathed to his successor 
the charge of doing justice to the injured prelate. A compromise, 
satisfactory to all parties, was effected in the course of the same 
year (1). 

Hitherto the actions and abilities of the Northumbrian princes 
have demanded a more ample space; a few pages may suffice 
for the history of their successors, which will present nothing 
to the reader but one continued scene of perfidy, treason, and 
murder. At the death of Aldfrid, his son Osred was eight years old. 
[a. d. 701.] The ealdorroan Eadulf usurped the sceptre, and be- 
sieged the royal infant in Bamborough : but the people espoused 
the cause of Osred, and the usurper, after a tumultuous reign of 
two months, paid the forfeit of his treason. Berctfrid assumed the 
guardianship of Ihe king, and chastised the incursions of the Picts 
in a bloody battle fought near the wall. But Osred soon emanci- 
pated himself from the restraint of his tutor ; and the ungovernable 
youth was slain in his nineteenth year on the banks of Winander- 
mere, in an attempt (o suppress a dangerous insurrection headed 
by bis kinsmen, the two brothers Gaenred and Osric. [a. d. 716.] 
Caenred possessed (he throne two years, Osric eleven, at whose 
death it descended (o Ceolwulf the brother of his predecessor. 
The learning and piety of Ceolwulf are attested by venerable Bede: 
but he possessed neither the vigour nor the authority requisite for 
his station, [a. d. 731.] In the second year of his reign, he was 
seized, shorn, and shut up in a monastery. From this confinement 
he escaped, re-ascended the throne, and learned amid the splendid 
cares of royalty to regret (he tranquillity which he bad reluctantly 
possessed in the cloister. After a reign of eight years, he voIud- 
tarily resigned the sceptre, and embraced the monastic profession 
at Lindisfarne (2). He was succeeded by his cousin Eadbert, who 
during a reign of one-and-twenty years enlarged the territory, and 
revived for a while the ancient glory, of the Northumbrians. The 
Pic(s and Mercians felt the superiority of his arms : and with (he 
assistance of Ouengus, the Pictish king, he took Dunberton from 
the Britons, and added Cyil to his dominions. [A. d. 756 ] In his 
old age he imitated his predecessor, and received (he tonsure among 
the clergy of the church of York, of which his brother Egbert was 
the archbishop, [a. d. 758.] His retreat by some writers is at- 
tribu(ed to compulsion ; others assign it to the impression made on 
his mind, by comparing the violent deaths of two contemporary 

(1) Bed. V. 19. £dd. xlii—lviii. (2) Mailros, 136. Sim. Dan. lOO. 
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princes with the peaceful exit of Ceolwulf (1). Oswulf, the sod of 
Eadbert; was slain by a conspiracy of his thanes soon after his 
accession ; and the sceptre by the suffrage of the people was placed 
in the hands of Edilwold, a noble Northumbrian. But the descen- 
dants of Ida, who claimed it as the right of their family, considered 
him an usurper. The death of Oswin, his principal opponent, 
[A. D. 761.] who fell in a battle which lasted three days in the 
\icinity of Melrose (Aug. 6), seemed to confirm him on the 
throne : hut after a troublesome reign of six years he resigned, in 
an assembly of the witan at Finchley, in favour of Alchred, a 
prince of the line of Ida (2). The inconstancy of the Northumbrian 
thanes was fatal to the ambition of their monarchs. Alchred, 
abandoned by those who had placed him on the Ihrone, fled for 
protection to Kennet king of the Picts, and was succeeded by 
Ethelred, the son of Edilwold, [a. d. 774.] of whom we know 
only, that in the fifth year of his reign, his army was twice defeated 
by two rebel ealdormen Ethelwald and Heardbert, and that the 
loss of his three principal captains induced him to fly, and leave 
the sceptre to A^wold the son of Oswulf (3). Alfwold*s reign was 
as tumultuous as those of his predecessors. Beorn his principal 
minister was burnt to death in Silton by a parly of thanes, whose 
enmity he had incurred by the equity of his administration-, 
[A. D. 780.] and the king himself, whose virtue was not a match 
for the ferocity of his subjects, was slain by the ealdorman Sigan. 
The murderer, five years later, perished by his own sword (4). 
Osred, the son of Alchred, attempted to seize the crown : but the 
thanes recalled the exiled Ethelred, and the late claimant, to save 
his life, enrolled himself among the clergy of York, and afterwards 
for greater security fled to the isle of Man. [a. d. 790.] Ethelred 
returned with the thirst of revenge. He ordered Eardulf, one of his 
most powerful opponents, to be slain at the door of the church of 
Rippon. [a. d. 792.] The monks carried the body into the choir. 
During the funeral service it was observed to breathe, proper 
remedies were applied to the wounds, and the future king of 
Northumbria was carefully concealed in the monastery. The flate 
of Elf and Elwin, the two sons of Alfwold, was more deplorable. 
They had fled to the sanctuary at York ; were drawn by deceitful 
promises from their asylum ^ and paid with their lives the price of 
their credulity. Osred now returned from the isle of Man, and 
braved his rival to battle, but he was deserted by his followers, 
and added another to the victims of Elhelred's ambition. That 
prince, however, was hastening to the close of his bloody career. 
In his third year the total failure of the harvest had reduced the 

(1) Aact. Bed. p. 224- Sim. Dun. 105. Hant. (3) Chron. Sax. 62. Sim. Dun. 107, 108. 
196. Mailros, 138. 

(2) Sim. Dun. p. 106. Auct. Bed. 224. (4) Chroa. Sax. 62. 64. Mailros, 139. 
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inbabitants to the extremity of distress ; and to famine were soon 
added the ravages of pestilence. At that moment, to complete their 
misfortunes, an army of Danes landing on the coast, pillaged the 
country, [a. d. 793.] and destroyed the venerable church of Lln- 
dlsfarne, the former residence of the apostle of the Northumbrians. 
Both the calamities of nature, and the cruelties of this unknown 
enemy, were attributed to the imprudence or the bad fortune of 
Ethelred ; [a. d. 796.] and he fell in a fruitless attempt to quell 
the rising discontent of his subjects (1). The sceptre stained with 
the blood of so many princes was next grasped by Osbald : but it 
dropped from his hands at the end of twenty-seven days, and Ear- 
dulf, whose life had been saved by the monks of Rippon, ascended 
the throne. Osbald prudently retired to the cloister, where he 
enjoyed a tranquillity unknown to his more successful competitor. 
Eardulf was compelled to fight against the murderers of Ethelred, 
and defeated them in a sanguinary conflict at Billinghow near 
Whalley (April 2). [A. d. 798.] They found a powerful protector 
in Cenulf, king of Mercia. The two kings advanced against each 
other at the head of their respective armies : but a reconciliation 
was effected by the interposition of the prelates; and they swore 
eternal friendship to each other. Yet Eardulf was afterwards 
surprised by his enemies, and put into close custody, [a. d. 806.] 
These numerous and bloody revolutions had excited the notice of 
foreign nations. Charlemagne pronounced the Northumbrians 
more perfidious than the very pagans (2) ; and by a special mes- 
senger sought and obtained the liberation of the captive from the 
hands of his sanguinary subjects. There is reason to think that the 
opponents of Eardulf had consented to commit the decision of their 
quarrel to the equity of the pontiff Leo III (3). The king himself, 
after paying a visit to the emperor at Noyon, repaired to Rome, 
where a messenger from Eanbald, archbishop of York, had already 
arrived. That prelate, the ealdorman Wado, and Cenulf of Mercia, 
were believed by Leo to be the secret authors of the rebellion. 
[A. D. 809.] In the beginning of 809 Eardulf left Rome, accom- 
panied by Aldulf the papal legate, and by the messenger of Ean- 
bald, to whom Charlemagne, in order to manifest the interest which 
he took in the affair, added Rotfrid, abbot of St. Amand, and Nan- 
ther, abbot of St. Omer. With this honourable escort he arrived in 
Northumbria ^ all opposition vanished before the papal and im- 
perial envoys ^ and the deposed king was unanimously restored to 
his throne (4). How long he continued to reign is uncertain. 

(1) Chron. Sax. 64, 05. Mailros, 139. Sim. wstoraiioo of Eardulf, and to preserve them /»m 
Dnn. 110— lis. pignore. See his letter in Bouquet, t. 604. 

(2) Genlem perfidam et perversam, pejorem (4) LeCointe, Ann. eccl. Franc.p. 102. Anna!, 
paranis. Malms. 36. Bened. torn. ii. p. 383. Bouquet, R«r. Gallic. 

(3) So I infer from the fact, that Leo was care- torn v. p. 73, 355. 333. 355. 603. 
fol to presenre their letters to him eren after the 
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It is unnecessary to pursue farther the history of these prioces. 
During the last century Northumbria had exhibited successive 
instances of treachery and murde^ to which no other country 
pcrliaps can furnish a parallel. Within the lapse of one hundred 
years fourteen kings had assumed the sceptre : and yet of all these 
one only, if one, died in the peaceable possession of royalty. Seven 
had been slain, six had been driven from the throne by their rebel- 
lious subjects. After Eardulf, the same anarchy and perfidy pre- 
vailed, till the Danes totally extinguished the Northumbrian 
dynasty, by the slaughter of Ella and Osbriht in the year 867. 

From these worthless princes, the votaries and victims of their 
ambition, the mind will turn with pleasure to two very different 
characters, who, in a more humble station, became the benefactors 
of their age and country. These were Bede and Alcuin, Northum- 
brian scholars, whose literary superiority was acknowledged by their 
contemporaries, and to whose writings and exertions Europe was 
principally indebted for that portion of learning, which she pos- 
sessed from the eighth to the eleventh century. Bede was born at 
Sunderland, and was intrusted in his childhood to the care of the 
monks of Jarrow, aconvent on the right bank of the Tyne. In that 
seminary he spent sixty-two years, devoting, according to his as- 
sertion, the whole of his time either to his own improvement or to 
the improvement of others. He had studied every science which 
survived the ruki of the Roman empire ; and if the reader look into 
his writings, he will be astonished at the depth and the variety of 
his attainments. Of his works the most valuable is the ^^ Ecclesias- 
tical History of the Nation of the Angles," which while it treats 
professedly of the establishment of Christianity in the different 
Saxon kingdoms, incidentally contains almost all that we know of 
the history of the more early princes. This learned monk died at 
Jarrow in 733. His works were quickly transcribed, and dispersed 
among the nations of Europe : and the applause wilb which they 
were received induced the Anglo-Saxons to consider him as the 
ornament and pride of their nation (1). 

Alcuin was a native of York, or its neighbourhood. By arch- 
bishop Egbert he was appointed master of the great school in the 
archiepiscopal city. His reputation attracted crowds of students 
from Gaul and Germany to his lectures, and recommended him 
to the notice of the emperor Charlemagne. He accepted the in- 
vitation of that prince to reside in his court ^ diffused a taste for 
learning through all the provinces of Ihe empire; and numbered 
the most distinguished prelates and ministers among his scholars. 
When, in his old age, he retired from the distractions of the 

(l) £t rectum quitlem mihi videtur, says the Iieo referant, quia lam mirabilcin virum illis in 
abbot Cuthbert, ut tola gens Anglorum in omni- sua natione donavit. Ep. St. Bonif. p. 124. 
bus provinciis, ubinunque reperti Sunt, gratias 
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palace, many followed him lo his retreat at Tours, where he con- 
tinued his favourite occupation of teaching till his death in the 
commencement of the ninth century. His works are numerous. 
They consist principally of poems, elementary introductions to 
the different sciences, treatises on a variety of theological subjects, 
and an interesting correspondence with the most celebrated cha- 
racters of the age (1). 

MERCIA. 

In the preceding pages the reader will have noticed the acces- 
sion of Wulphere to the throne of Mercia, and his frequent and 
not inglorious struggles against the power of the Northumbrians. 
With equal spirit, and eventually with greater success, he opposed 
his southern rivals, the kings of Wessex. In the first conflict the 
chance of war made Wulphere the prisoner of Coinwalch, but with 
the recovery of his liberty he obliterated the disgrace of his defeat. 
[a. d. 661.] At the battle of Eonlisbury the forces of Wessex were 
dispersed ; the victors ravaged the country of their enemies ; and ' 
Ihe Wihtwaras, the inhabitants of the isle of Wight, submitted to 
the dominion of Wulphere (2). That prince was now the most 
powerful of the kings ^on the soulh of the Humber; and he em- 
ployed his authority in promoting the dififusion of Christianity 
among his dependents. Idolatry disappeared in Mercia : the natives 
of Essex, who, during the pestilence, had returned to the worship 
of Woden, were reclaimed by the preaching of the bishop Jarum- 
nan; and Edilwalch, king of Sussex, at the persuasion of Wul- 
phere, professed himself a Christian. On the day of his baptism, 
he received from the munificence of his royal god-father the 
sovereignty of the isle of Wight, and of the territory of the Mean- 
waras, a district comprehending almost the eastern moiety of 
Hampshire. Wilfrid, who had been driven into exile by the resent- 
ment of Ermenburga, improved the opportunity to establish the 
belief of the gospel in the kingdom of Sussex, and Edilwalch 
rewarded his zeal with the donation of the isle of Selsey, contain- 
ing eighty-seven hides of land, and two hundred and fifty slaves. 
They were baptized, and immediately received their freedom from 
the piety of the bishop (3). 

The power of Wulphere declined as rapidly as it had risen. 

(1"^ The Anglo-Saxon converts were indebted aenres that England too has ite share, that Theo- 

for the little learning they accpiired to their mis- dorc and Adrian shine like the son and moon at 

sionaries : and hence for some time those in the Canterbury, and that the former is surrounded 

north repaired for instmction principally to Ire- with scholars even from Ireland. Theodorua 

land, those in the soulh to the Roman teachers summi sacerdotit guhemacula regens, Hibemen- 

at Canterbury. This produced a kind of literary sium globo discipulorum slipatur. Dsser, syllog. 

rivalship between the two islands, of which an ep. p. 38. See also O'Conor, prol. xix. 
amusing account is given by Aldhelm, who had (2, This appears the most plausible manner of 

studied first under Irish, and then under Roman reconciling Etbelwerd (p. 476) with the Saxon 

masters. In his letter to Eadfrid, who had just Chronicle (p. 30) and Bede t.iv. iS.) 
returned from Ireland, he gives due praise to the (3) Bed. iii. SO; iv. 18. Bdd. Vit. Wilf. xl. 
learning of the Irish scholars ; but then he ob- 
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Towards the end of his reign, he was defeated by (he Northum- 
brians, and lost the province of the Lindiswaras* The men of 
Wessex, who had borne his superiority with impatience, were 
encouraged by the victory of the Northumbrians to try again the 
fortune of war. Though the battle was not decisive, it contributed 
to break the power of Wulphere, at whose death Egfrid, the Nor- 
thumbrian monarch, over-ran and subjected the kingdom (1). 
[A. D. 675.] 

Elhelred was the brother of Wulphere, and had married Osth- 
ryda, the sister of Egfrid. To this alliance he was perhaps indebted 
for the crown of Mercia. He led an army against Lothaire; king 
of Kent, burnt the villages and churches, carried off the inhabi- 
tants, and destroyed the city of Rochester, [a. d. 676.] He next 
demanded the province of the Lindiswaras from Egfrid : a war 
ensued : ^ifwin, the brother of the Northumbrian, was slain ; and 
Ethelred, though he paid the were for the death of iElfwin, re- 
covered the possession of the disputed territory. For many years 
he reigned with honour : but the murder of his queen Osthryda 
by the Suthenhymbre, the people between the Trent and the 
Humber, deeply affected his mind. [a. d. 697.] He gave the go- 
vernment of the discontented district to his nephew Goenred, the 
son of Wulphere ; and at last abdicated the throne in his favour. 
[a. d. 704.] He had children of his own : but they were of ao im- 
mature age, and the nation preferred a successor of approved 
judgment and in the vigour of manhood. Ethelred then took the 
monastic vows in the monastery of fiardeney, was raised to the 
office of abbot, and died at an advanced age in 716(2). 

CoBnred was a prince whose piety and love of peace are loudly 
applauded by our ancient chroniclers : but whose short reign of 
five years affords only a barren theme to the historian. [A. d. 709.] 
As soon as Ceolred, the son of the preceding monarch, was of an 
age to wield the sceptre, Gcenred resigned the crown, and travel- 
ling to Rome, received the monastic habit from the hands of pope 
Constantine. Offa, the son of Sighere, king of Essex, was the com- 
panion of his pilgrimage, and the imitator of his virtues (3)^ 

The reign of Ceolred was almost as tranquil as that of his pre- 
decessor. Once only he had recourse to the fortune of arms, against 
Ina, king of Wessex. [a. d. 715.] The battle was fought at Wo- 
densbury ; and the victory was claimed by each nation. But 
Ceolred degenerated from the piety of his fathers, and by the li- 
centiousness of his morals alienated the minds of the Mercians. In 
the eighth year of his reign, as he sat at table with his thanes, he 
suddenly lost his reason, and shortly after expired in the most 
excruciating torment (4) 

(l) Chron. Sax. p. 41. Edd. xx. (3) Bed. ▼. 19. 

(3) Bed. iT. 13. 31 ; r. 19. Chron. Sax. 44. (4) Chron. Sax. p. SO, 51. Ep. St. Bonif. apod 
19. Flor. ad an. 746. Chron. Pet. de Borg. p. 6. Spelm. p: 335. 
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Contemporary with Ceolred was Ethelbald, a descendant of Al- 
wiB, the brother of Penda. He was in the vigour of youth, graceful 
in his person, ambitious of power, and immoderate in his plea- 
sures. To ayoid the jealousy of Ceolred, by whom he was consi- 
dered a rival, Ethelbald had concealed himself among the marshes 
of Croyland, where he was hospitably entertained by Gulhlake, the 
celebrated hermit. As soon as he had learned the death of his 
persecutor, he issued from his retreat ; assumed the sceptre with- 
out opposition; and afterwards, to testify his gratitude for his 
former benefactor, raised a magnificent church and monastery over 
the tomb of Guthlake (1). The character of Ethelbald was a com- 
pound of vice and virtue. He was liberal to the poor and to his de- 
pendents ; he watched with solicitude over the administration of 
justice; and he severely repressed the hereditary feuds, which di- 
vided the Mercian thanes, and impaired the strength of the nation. 
Yet in his own favour he never scrupled to invade the rights of his 
subjects ; and that no restraint might be imposed upon his plea- 
sures, be refused to shackle himself with the obligations of mar- 
riage. The noblest families were disgraced, the sanctity of the 
cloister was profaned by his amours. The report of his immorality 
reached the ear§ of the missionary, St. Boniface, who from the 
heart of €U;rmany wrote to him a letter of most earnest expostula- 
tion (2). What influence it had on his conduct, is not mentioned : 
but he soon afterwards attended a synod, held by archbishop Cuth- 
bert for the reformation of manners; and long before his death, 
forsook the follies and vices of his youth. 

Of the kings who had hitherto swayed the Mercian sceptre, 
Ethelbald was the most powerful. From the Humber to the south- 
ern channel, he compelled every tribe to obey his authority : but 
he seems to have respected the power or the abilities of the Nor- 
thumbrian monarchs : and, if he ventured twice to invade their ter- 
ritories, it was at times when they were engaged in the north 
against the Picts, and when the spoils which he obtained were 
dearly purchased by the infamy of the aggression (3). In the 
south, the kings of Wessex struggled with impatience against his 
ascendency, but every effort appeared only to rivet their chains. 
They were compelled to serve him as vassals, and to fight the 
battles of their lord. At lengthy in 752, Cuthred undertook to eman- 
cipate himself and his country, and boldly opposed the Mercians in 
the field of Burford in Oxfordshire. In the open space between the 
two armies, Edilhun, who bore the golden dragon, the banner of 
Wessex, slew with his own hand the standard-bearer of Ethelbald; 

(l) Ingol. p. 3. To construct the baildtng, (3) Bed. t. 23' In his charters he calls hiim 

Ethelbald gare 300 pounds of silver the first self Rex Britannitc, and Rex non solum Mercio. 

year, and 100 pounds a year for the ten following rum sed et omnium provinciamm, qua general! 

years, p. 3 nomine SutangU dicuntor. Smith's Bed. app, 

(2; Ep. St. Bonif. apud Spelm. p. 335. p. 796. Hunt. 195. Chron. Sax. 54. 
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and his coanlrytnen hailed as the omen of victory the valour of 
their champion. An ancient poet has described in striking language 
the shock of the two armies ^ the shouts and efforts of the combat- 
ants, their murderous weapons, the spear, the long sword, and the 
battle-axe, and their prodigality of life in the defence of their re- 
spective standards. Chance at length conducted Elhelbald to the 
advance of Ediihun ; but the king of Mercia shrunk before the gi- 
gantic stature and bloody brand of his adversary, and gave to his 
followers the example of a precipitate (light. This defeat abolished 
for a lime the superiority of Mercia (1). 

Elhelbald did not long survive his disgrace. Beornred, a noble 
Mercian, aspired to the throne, and a battle was fought on the hill 
of Seggeswold in Warwickshire [a. d. 767.] The king either fell 
in the engagement, or was killed by his own guards on the follow- 
ing night. His body was buried in the monastery of Repandune (2). 

The death of Elhelbald transferred the momentary possession of 
the crown to Beornred : but the thanes espoused the interests of 
Offa, a prince of royal descent \ and the usurper, at the end of a 
few months, was defeated in battle, and driven out of Mercia. Of 
the reign of the new monarch the first fourteen years were employ- 
ed in the subjugation of his domestic enemies, and the consolidation 
of his own power, objects which he was unable to effect without the 
effusion of much blood (3). In 771 he first appeared in the charac-- 
ter of a conqueror, and subdued the Heslingi, a people inhabiting 
the coast of Sussex (4). Three years afterwards, he invaded Kent, 
routed the natives at Olford, and stained the waters of the Darent 
vvith the blood of the fugitives (5). From the more feeble, he turned 
his arms against the more powerful states, [a. d. 777.] He entered 
Oxfordshire, which then belonged to Wessex ] Cynewulf, the West- 
Saxon monarchy fled before him ; Bensignton, a royal residence, 
was taken ^ and the territory on the left bank of the Thames became 
the reward of the conqueror (6). The Britons were next the victims 
of his ambition. The kiiigsofPowis were driven from Shrewsbury 
beyond the Wye \ the country between that river and the Severn 
was planted with colonies of Saxons -, and a trench and rampart, 
stretching over a space of one hundred miles from the mouth of 
the Wye to the estuary of the Dee, separated the subjects of Offa 
from the incursions of their vindictive neighbours (7). The Nor- 
thumbrians also, but in what year is uncertain, were compelled to 
own the superiority of the Mercian (8). 

(t) Runt. IQS. West, ad ann. 75S. and styles Bertwald, the proprietor of Ilastiogs 

(2) Ingal. p. 5. Aact, Bed. p. 224. Sim. Duu. and Pevensey, his -fideliu Apud Alford, ad anu. 
p. lOS. Malm. f. H. 780. 

(3) £p. Alcuini apud Malm. p. 33. Lei. Coll. (5) Chron. Sax. 61 . Mail. 138. 

i. 402. (6) Chron. Sax. 61. Mail. 138. Ethel. 477. 

(4) Mail. p. 136.- Sim. Dun. p. 107. The (7) Wise's Asser. p. 10. Sim. Dun. p. |18. 
Hestingi have been sought in every part of the Caradoc. p. 20. Langboro, p. 292. 

island. A charter in Dubiet fixes them in Sussex. (8^ West. 142. Offa, in a charier, dated 780, 
By it Offa confirms a gratil of land in the neigh- styles himself Rex Merciorum simulque aliarom 
iMturhood of Hastings to the abbey of St. Denis, circumqiuKiae aatiouum. Smith Bed.app. p.76T. 
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The chair of St. Peter was filled at this period by Adrian, the 
friend and favourite of Charlemagne. In 785, two papal legates, 
the bishops of Ostia and Tudertum, accompanied by an envoy 
from the French monarch, landed in England ; and convolved two 
synods, the one in Norlhumbria, the other in Mercia. In the latter, 
which was attended by Offa, and by all the princes and prelates on 
the south of the Huniber, the legates read a code of ecclesiastical 
laws composed by the pontiff for the rdbrmalion of the Anglo- 
Saxon church. It was heard with respect, and subscribed by all the 
members (1). The ambition of Offa did not omit the opportunity of 
attempting a project, which he had long meditated. Jaenbercht, 
archbishop of Canterbury, had formerly offended the king, and had 
been deprived by him of all the manors which belonged to his see 
in the Mercian territories. From the man, the eQmily of Offa was 
transferred to the church over which he presided. Why, the king 
adced, should the Mercian prelates be subjected to the jurisdiction 
of a Kentish bishop? Why should the most powerful of the Saion 
kingdoms be without a national metropolitan ? According to his 
wishes a proposition was made in the synod, that the jurisdiction of 
the see of Canteii>ury should be confined to the three kingdoms of 
Rent, Sussex, andWessex^ that one of the Mercian bishops should 
be raised to the archiepiscopal rank \ and that all the prelates be- 
tween the Thames and the Humber should be subject to his author- 
ity. Jaenbercht did not acquiesce without a struggle in the degra- 
dation of his church ; but the influence of Offa was irresistible \ and 
Higebert of Lichfield was selected to be the new metropolitan (2). 
StiU it was necessary to procure the papal approl>ation. The mes- 
sengers of Offa urged the great extent of the province of Canterbury, 
and the propriety of appointing a native metropolitan to preside 
over the churches of so powerful a kingdom as Mercia : the advo- 
cates of Jaenbercht alleged the letters of former pontiffs, the pre- 
scription of two centuries, and the injustice of depriving an innocent 
prelate of more than one half of his jurisdiction. Adrian assented to 
the wishes of the king : the pallium with the archiepiscopal dignity 
was conferred upon Adulph, the successor of Higebert, in the see of 
Lichfield', and Jaenbercht was compelled to content himself with 
the obedience of the bishops of Rochester, London, Selsey^ Win- 
chester, and Sherburne (3). 

Before the conclusion of the council, Egferth, the son of Offa, 
w^s solemnly crowned, and firom that period, reigned conjointly 
with bis father. At the same time the king delivered into the hands 
of the legates a charter, in which he bound himself by oath, and 

(i) Chron. Sax. 64. Wilk. Con. torn. i. p. 151. puted. I suapect it to be Chelaey, which wa* 

(2) MahD. f. 15. Wilk. Con. p. 153. 164- It caUed Cholcethe as late as the end of the fifteenth 

was, sars the Saxon chronicle, a " geflilfuUic century. Lei. Col. iv. 250. 

(qnarreUome) synod," p. 63. The situation of (3) Ang. Sax. i. 460- Malms, f. 15. Spel. 

Calcnith or Calcythe, where it was held, is dis- Con: 302. 

I. 6 
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promised for his successors, to send anaually the sam oT three hun- 
dred and sixty-five mancuses to the church of St. Peter, in Rome,"^ 
to be employed partly in defraying the expenses of the puMic wor- 
ship, partly in the support of indigent pilgrims (1). 

Alcuin, the Anglo-Saxon preceptor of CharlenMgne, had been 
instrumental in opening an epistolary correspondence between his 
royal pupil and the king of Mercia (2). From the letters whieb are 
still extant, it appears that several of the thanes, who had opposed 
the succession of Offa, finding it unsafe to remain in Bngiaiid, had 
sought an asylum upon the continent. The humanity of Charle- 
magne refused to abandon them to the resentment of their enemy. 
Those, who asserted their innocence, he sent to Aome to exculpate 
themselves before the pope : the others he retained under his pro- 
tection, not, as he said, to encourage them in their rebellion, but 
with the hope that time might soflen the resentment of Offa, and 
that the fugitives might be received into favour. Once he intrusted 
some of them to the faith of Ethelheard, tha successor of Jaenbercbt 
in *ibe see of Canterbury : but on the express condition that be 
should send them back to France in safety, unless Offa should give 
the most solemn assurances, that he would pardon their offences (3). 
Another subject of discussion regarded the mercantile interests of 
the two i^ations. It was complained that the avarice of the English 
manufacturers had induced them to contract the size of the woollen 
gowns, which they exported to the continent ^ and the vigilance 
of the French had detected several adventurers, who, under the 
disguise of pilgrims, had attempted to impose on the officers of the 
customs (4). These points were amicaUy arranged : but a new oc- 
currence interrupted for a time that harmony, which had subsisted 
for so many years. Charlemagne, as a proof of his friendship, had 
proposed a marriage between his illegitimate son Charles and a 
daughter of Offa. The Mercian, as the price of his consent, de- 
manded a French princess for his son Egferth. If we reflect that 
the two monarchs had hitherto treated each other on the footing of 
perfect equality, there will not appear anything peculiarly offensive 
in such a demand. Yet it wounded the pride of Charlemagne ; he 
broke off all communication with the Mercian court ^ and the trade 
with the English merchants experienced the most rigorous prohi- 

(l)^ Ang. Sax. i. 461 • Chroa. Sax. p. 64. exoles Testrae diraxinras pietati^ deprecantas, mt 

Hantinrdoii (f. 19T) says, Efferdi was crowned pro ipsis iqlercedere digneaiini apad fratrem 

king of Kent : but in this he differs from all meom carissimnm Offanwn regcm.<— ^His at pa^ 

other historians.— The mancus wis equal to cem precari raleatis, remaneant in patria. Sin 

thirty pennies. yero dorius de illis frater mens respondeat, illos 

(2) la his letters Charles gives himself the ad nos remittite illaesos. Melius est enim pere- 

soundlng title of '< the most powerful of the grinare quam perire, in aliena servire patria 

Christian kings of the east;" and at the same quam in sua mori. Confido de bonitate fratris 

time to sooth the vanity of Of!a, calls him '* the mei, si obnixe pro illis intercedatis, ut benignc 

mostpowerful of te. Christian kings of the west." susclpiat eos, pro nostro amore, vel magis pro 

£p. Car. Mag. apnd Bouquet, torn. ▼. p. 620. Christi charitate, qui dixit, remittfte et remittee 

^3) The letter to Ethelheard is so honourable tur yobis. Int. epist. Alcuini, ep. 61. 
to Charlemagne, that I shall offer no apology for (A) Mahns. f. 17. Ld. CoUec. i, 402. Wilk. 

tnuucribing a part of it. Hoc miseros patris sua; Con., i. 158. Bouquet, v. 627. 
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IttUoDS. Bul G^rvold, the collector of the customs, whose interests 
probably suffered frDm this interruption of commerce, contriyed to 
pacify his sovereign ; and Alcuin, who was commissioned to nego- 
tiate with the Mercian, succeeded in restoring the relations of 
amity between the two courts (1). 

The most powerful of the Saxon princes wore ambitious of an 
alliance with the family of Offa. Brihtric and Ethelred, the kings 
of Wessex and Northumbria, had already married his daughters 
Eadburga and Elfleda ; and Ethelbert, the young king of the East- 
Angles, was a suitor for the hand of their sister, Etheldrida. This 
amiable and accomplished prince (so be is described) by the ad- 
yiee of his council proceeded with a numerous train to Mercia. 
[ A. D. 792.] On the confines he halted, and sent forward a messenger 
with presents and a letter, announcing the object of his intended 
fisit. A kind invitation was returned, accompanied with a promise 
of security. At his arrival he was received with the attention 
becoming his dignity, and expressions of afifection most flattering to 
his hopes. The day was spent in feasting and merriment : in^e 
evening Ethelbert retired to his apartment : but shortly afterwards 
was invited by Wimbert, an officer of the palace, to visit Offa, who 
wished to confer with him on matters of importance. The unsuspect- 
ing prince, as he followed his guide through a dark passage, was 
surrounded by ruffians, and deprived of life. At the news, his^ at- 
tendants mounted their horses and fled : Etheldrida, disappointed 
in her expectations of worldly happiness, retired from court, and 
lived a recluse in the abbey of Croyland ^ and Offa, shut up in his 
4;loset, affected, by external demonstrations of grief, to persuade the 
world of his innocence. Gratitude to the founder of his abbey has 
induced the monk of St. Albans to transfer the whole guilt from the 
king to his consort Gynedrida : by every other ancient writer, though 
she is said to have suggested, he is represented as having sanctioned, 
the foul deed ; and, if it be true that he immediately annexed East- 
Anglia to his own dominions, little doubt can be entertained that the 
man, who reaped the advantage, had directed the execution of the 
murder (2) ^ 

Offa honoured the memory of the prince, whose blood he had 
shed, by erecting a stately tomb over his remains, and bestowing 

rich donations on the church of Hereford, in which they reposed. 

About the same time he endowed the magnificent abbey of St. 

Albans. But his heart was corroded by remorse, and his body 

enfeebled by disease^ Within two years he followed Ethelbert to the 

(t) Chion. FonUnellen. c. xv. apud Bouquet, Vit. Off. ii. p. 980. Wallinjford (p. 580), on 

▼. 315. Epist. Ale. ad Cole. ibid. p. 607. «ome ancient authority, describes him as falling 

(2) Westminster is merely the copyist of the' in battle. Oocidit in campestri indicto bello. 

aonkofSt.Albaos, -who, besides conEning the See Chron. Sax. 65. Mahn. U. Ethelw. 477. 

guilt to the queen, makes Ethelbert sink through Asser. Ann. HA, Brompton, 749—759. 
« tnip^loor into a caTe, ^here he was despatched. 
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grave (Aug. 10), and was buried near Bedford, in a chapel on the 
banks of the Ouse. It was a tradition of the neighbourhood, that, 
a few years afterwards, the river overflowed, and that his bones 
were carried away by the inundation (1). 

Egferth, who had been crowned nine years before, succeeded his 
father. The ancient writers indulge in reflections on the misfortunes 
of a family, the establishment of which had cost its founder so many 
crimes. Egferth died without issue after he had possessed the crown 
one hundred and forty-one days. Of his sisters, Elfleda became a 
widow soon after her marriage, Eadburga died in poverty and exile 
in Italy, and Edilthrida finished her days in seclusion at Croyland. 
Within a few years after the murder of Ethelbert, Offa and his race 
had disappeared for ever (2). 

The throne of Mercia was next filled by Cenulf, descended from 
another of the brothers of Penda. [a. d. 796.] At the connnence- 
ment of his reign, a singular revolution in Kent directed his 
attention to that kingdom. By the death of Aluric the race of 
Hengist became extinct : and the prospect of a throne awakened 
the ambition of several competitors. The successful candidate was 
a clergyman related to the descendants of Gerdic, Eadbert Pren, 
whose aspiring mind preferred the crown to the tonsure (3). 
Ethelheard, the archbishop of Canterbury, beheld with sorrow his 
elevation : but if he treated Eadbert as an apostate, Eadbert con- 
sidered him as a rebel ; and the metropolitan, unable to maintain 
the discipline of the canons, consulted the Roman pontiff, Leo III, 
who, after mature deliberation, excommunicated the king, and 
threatened, that, if he did not return to the clerical profession, he 
would exhort all Ihe inhabitants of Britain to unite in punishing his 
disobedience (4). Cenulf took this office on himself : and Eadbert, 
convinced that resistance would be vain, endeavoured to elude tbe 
vigilance and revenge of his enemies. He was, however, taken : 
the eyes of the captive were put out, and both his hands amputated. 
Cuthred, a creature of the victor's, obtained the throne, with the 
title, but without the authority, of king; and Eadbert was reserved 
by the Mercian for the gratification of his vanity. A day had been 
appointed for the dedication of the church of Wincheitomb, which 
he had built with royal magnificence : the ceremony .was attended 
by two kings, thirteen bishops, ten ealdormen, and an immense 
concourse of people \ and in their presence Cenulf led his mutilated 
captive to the altar, and of his special grace and clemency granted 

(l) 1 have not mentioned OfTa's pretended ^2) Ing. p. 6. 

jonrney to Rome : for it could not have escaped (3) Hunting, f. 197. Wallinffford says that he 

the notice of every historian before the fabulous was brother to Ethelred the eldest son of With- 

monk of St. Albans. The institution of the Rome- red, p. 530. 

scot, is attributed to him by Huntingdon : I (4) Anglia Sacra, i. 460. In the pope's letter 

suspect that writer has confounded it with the the name oi the king is not mentioned : but all 

annual donation of 365 mancuses already men- circumstances conspire to point out Eadbert. 
tioaed. 
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him in Ihe most solemn manner his freedom. According to (he 
national custom, the parade of the day was concluded with the 
distribution of presents. To (he kings, prelates, and ealdormen he 
gave horses, garments of silk, and vases of the precious metals, to 
each visitor of noble birth but without landed possessions a pound 
of silver, and to every monk and clergyman a smaller but propor- 
tionate sam(l}. 

The next undertaking of Genulf was an act of justice^-^to restore 
to the successors of St. Auguslin (be prerogatives, of which they 
had been despoiled at the imperious demand of Offa. The authority 
of the new metropolitan had been endured with reluctance by the 
English prelates, his former equals ; and the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York seized the first opportunity of conveying to the king 
the sentiments of the episcopal body. He acquiesced in their wishes : 
a letter in his name and that of the nobility and clergy was written 
to Leo III. ', and Ethelheard proceeded to Rome to plead in person 
the rights of his church. A favourable answer was obtained ; and 
Ethelheard, at his return, summoned a council of twelve bishops, 
in which it was declared that the decree of pope Adrian had been 
surreptitiously obtained ; and the metropolitan of Lichfield was 
reduced to his former station among the suffragans of Canterbury (2). 

Archbishop Wulfrid was, like his predecessor, for some time the 
favourite of Cenulf (3). With the origin of the subsequent dissension 
between them, we are unacquainted : but we find the king displaying 
the most violent hostility against the primate, and excluding him 
during six years from the exercise of the archiepiscopal authority. 
Both appealed to the holy see, and Wulfrid repaired to Rome, to 
vindicate his character from the charges of his royal persecutor. 
[A, D. 816.] At his return Cenulf summoned him before a great 
council at London. '' I require,'' said the king, '' that you surrender 
^^ to me and my heirs your manor of three hundred hides at 
'^ Yongesham, and pay to me one hundred and twenty pounds of 
" silver. If you refuse, I will drive you out of Britain,. and no soli- 
'' citation of the emperor, no command of the pope, shall ever 
" procure your return." Wulfrid heard the menaces with firmness ; 
and Cenulf shewed himself inflexible. After much altercation and 
many remonstrances, a compromise was effected by the interposition 
of the nobility and clergy. Wulfrid acquiesced in the king's demand : 
and Cenulf consented that the cession should be of no value, unless 
he wrote to the pope in favour of the archbishop, and restored him 
to all the privileges which his predecessors had enjoyed. But no 
sooner had he obtained possession of (he manor and the money, than 
he laughed at the credulity of Wulfrid, who was compelled to submit 

(l) MonasU Angl. i. 189. (.hron. Sax. 67. (3) Wilk. con. 163. 167- Smith's Bed. app 
Sim. Dun. 114. Malin. 13 Walling^. 530. p. 78T- Mabn. f. 15. Evid eccl. Christ. 2312. 

(3) ing. p. 6. 
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in gilence, and to wait for compensation from the Justice of Cenulfs 
successor (1). 

Alter a prosperous reign of twenty-six years, the king was killed 
in an expedition against the East-Anglians. Notwithstanding his 
persecution of the archbishop, he is celebrated by our ancient writers 
for bis piety no less than his courage and good fortune. He was 
succeeded by his only son Kenelm, a boy of seven years of age. 
After the lapse of a few months the young prince accompanied bis 
tutor Ascebert into a forest, where he was barbarously murdered. 
[a. d. 819.] Suspicion attributed his death to his elder sister 
Quendrida, whose ambition, it was said, would ha¥e willingly 
purchased the crown with the blood of a brother. If such were her 
views, she was disappointed. Geolwulf, her uncle, ascended the 
throne : but Quendrida succeeded to the patrimony of her father, 
and is frequently mentioned in the English councils with the titles 
'of abbess, and heiress of Genulf (2). 

The reign of Geolwulf was short. In his second year he was 
dethroned by Beornwulf, a Mercian, who had no better title than 
his power and opulence. He obliged Quendrida to compound with 
Wulfrid for the land which her father had wrested from the arch- 
bishop. His abilities are said to have been unequal to his station, 
and he was soon compelled to yield to the superior genius of Egbert,, 
king of Wessex. (3). [ A. d. 824. ] 

WESSEX. 

From the kings of Mercia it is time to return to the descendants 
of Cerdic, whose fortune or abilities, after a struggle of three hundred 
years, triumphed over every opponent, and united all the nations 
of the Anglo-Saxons in one great and powerful monarchy. The 
death of the bretwalda Ceawlin and the accession of his nephew 
Geolric, have been already noticed. To Geolric, after a short reign 
of five years, succeeded his brother Geolwulf, whose enterprising 
spirit engaged him in constant hostilities with the Saxons, Britons, 
Scots, and Picts (4). The men of Sussex made a bold but unsuccessful 
effort to recover their independence, [a. d. 607.] The war was 
conducted with the most obstinate valour; and though Geolwulf 
crushed his opponents, it was with the loss of his bravest warriors (5). 
[A. D. 610.] He next led a numerous army against the Britons, 
drove Mouric, their king, beyond the Severn, and penetrated to 
the banks of the Wye. The pride of the natives attributed their 
reverses not to the superiority of the conquerors, but to the incapa- 
city of their leader. His father Tewdric, it was said, had never 

(i) Wilk. con. 172. 173. Spel. con 832. (3.) lag. p. 7. 

Chron. Sax. 6». (4) cbron. Sax. p. 28. Hunt. 181. 

(2) Ing, p. 7. Wilk. and Spel. ibid. ProbabW ) i ,^., „ 

%h» was caUed abbess because Ceaolf had left W <>»<>• P- 25- ^^^^' ^B'* 
her the abbey of Winchelcomb. 
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stewD hit back Co an enemy : were he to place himself al Iheir bead, 
the Saxons would not dare to appear in his presence. Tewdric had 
resigned the sceptre, and led the life of a hermit amidst the rocks 
of Dindyrn. From his cell he was drawn by the entreaties of his 
countrymen -^ and assumed wifli reluctance the command of the army . 
In the battle which followed, the hermit gained the victory, but 
lost his life. He received a wound in the head, of which he died 
near the confluence of the Wye and the Severn. Ge6lwulf did not 
Minrive him more than a y e^r (1 ). 

[a. d« 611.] Ceolwulf was succeeded by Gynegils, the son of 
Geohrk, who divided the kingdom with his brother Cuichetm. This 
partition did not diminish Che strength of the nation. The two 
brothers appeared to be animated with the same spirit, and united 
their efforts to promote the public prosperity. They led a powerful 
amy to Bampton in Devonshire, [a. d. 614.] The Britons fled at 
the martial appearance of the enemy ; and the Saxons returning 
from the pursuit liumbered two thousand and forty-six enemies 
among thedain(2). The three sons of Saberct, who had succeeded 
to the kingdom of Essex, ventured to provoke the hostility of the 
two brothers ; [a. d. 623.] but they fell on the field of battle, and 
of their followers but few escaped to carry the intelligence to their 
countrymen (3). 

The character of Cuiohelm is disgraced by the attempt of his 
messeng^ Eumer to assassinate Edwin, king of Northumbria. 
[A. D. 626.] What peculiar provocation he might have received, it 
is in vain to conjecture : according to Malmsbury, he had been 
deprived of part of his territory. The silence of historians acquits 
CynegHs of any share in the guilt of his brother ^ but he was un- 
willing to see him fall a victim to the resentment of the Nor- 
thumbrian, and assisted him with all his forces in a fruitless attempt 
to repel Edwin. Fortunately the conqueror was appeased, and left 
them in possession of their territories (4). 

Two years afterwards, Penda, who was then beginning his san* 
guinary career, determined to measure his strength with that of 
the West-Saxons. The obstinacy of the two armies prolonged the 
contest till it was interrupted by the darkness of night. The con- 
flict was about to be renewed in the morning, when both parties, 
appalled by the loss of the preceding day^ were induced by their 
mutual fears to listen to terms of reconciliation. The battle was 
fought al Cirencester (5). Both Cynegils and Guichelm received 

(i) |Ith«r de prim.p. 282. Lan^bom, p. 149. (2) Hunt. 181 . Main. 6. Chron. Sax. p. 25- 

As tewdric was i^^V^S'^^ Britons ^j) ^^^^ jg^ 

styled bun a martyr. Matbem, wbere be was ^ : 

buried, derired iu name from the words Merlhir (*) Bed. li. 9. Chron. Sax. 27, 28. 

Tewdric. When Bishop Godwin repaired his (5) Chron. Sax. p. 29. Bthelward, 476. 

tomb, be fonnd the bones entire, and the frac- tbuA. 181 . 
ture of tbe sknil apparently recent. God. de 
Prmnl. p. 593. 
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baptism from the hands of the bishop BiriDus. Cynegils^urTifed 
his brother seven years, and died in 642. 

The throne was next filled by Coinwalch, the son of the last mo- 
narch, who had refused to embrace Christianity with his father and 
uncle. He had formerly married a sister of Penda \ but as soon as 
he obtained the crown, he dismissed her with ignominy, and be- 
stowed his hand on a more favourite prmcess. The Mercian, urged 
by resentment, entered Wessex, defeated Coinwalch, and elmsed 
him oul of his dominions, [a. d. &i5.] He found an asylum in the 
territory of Anna, the virtuous king of the East-Angles, where he 
was induced to abjure the deities of paganism. In Ihe third year of 
his exile, he recovered his throne by the assistance of his nephew 
Cuthred ; and as a testimony of his gratitude, faistowedon his bene- 
factor three thousand hides of land at Aston in Berkshire, [a.d. 648.] 
Mis next care was to fulfil the pious bequest of his lather, and to 
erect a church and monastery- in the city of Winchester. Its size 
and magnificence astonished his countrymen (1). 

[A. D. 652, 658.] Coinwalch was eminently suoeesaful against 
the Britons. He defeated them at Bradford, and aflerwards at Pen; 
and made the Parret the western boundary of his kingdom. But he 
was compelled to bend before the superior power of Wulphere, 
king of Mercia. If the chance of war threw that prince into th^ 
hands of Coinwalch, the reader has seen that he recovered his 
liberty, defeated the West-Saxons, and trantferred the sovereignty 
of the Isle of Wight, and of part of Hampshire, to his friend Edii- 
walch, the king of Sussex (2). [a. d. 661.] 

At thb death of Coinwalch without children, an alluring prospect 
was opened to the ambition of the remaining descendants of Cerdic ; 
but the reins of government were instantly seized by his widow 
Sexburga, a princess whose spirit and abilities were worthy of a 
crown. [A. D. 672.] By her promptitude and decision she antici- 
pated or suppressed the attempts of her opponents : at the head of 
her army she overawed the neighbouring princes, who were eager 
to humble the power of Weasex ; and by the lenity of her sway, en- 
deavoured to reconcile her subjects to the novelty of a female 
reign. Yet a general discontent prevailed ; the chieftains conceived 
it a disgrace to submit to the sceptre of a woman ; and^she would pro- 
bably have been driven from the throne, had not her death antici- 
pated the attempt, before the first year of her reign was expired (3). 

The government of Wessex now assumed the form of an aristo- 
cracy. The most powerful thanes associated for their mutual de- 
fence *, and in the emergencies of foreign war conferred on one of 
their number Ihe title of king (4). [a. d. 674.] The first of these 

(i) Bed. Ui. 7. Chron. Sax. 31. 32, 33. 39. dethroned (ad aim. 61%); but 1 prefer the testi- 

Malm. f. 6. raony of Halmsbory, f. 6. 

(3) Chroa. Sax. 83. 39. Bed. iii. 7; W. 13* (i) This appears the oi^Iy n^anner of reconci- 

HoBt. 183. ling the ancieat chroniclers with Bede iii- i2, 

(3) Ckron. Sax. H, Westmiiutersays she was 
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was .£scain, a descendant of Geolwalf, who fought a bloody but 
indecisive battle with Wuiphere, atBedwin in Wiltshire. [a.t>. 675.] 
He died or was eipelled in the following year : Centwin, the bro- 
ther of Goinwalch, succeeded, and the West-Sa«ons under his con- 
duct drove the Britons to the borders of the ocean, [a. d. 681.] To 
escape his pursuit, many Joined their brethren in Arroorica (1). 

Among the nonierous princes of the family of Gerdic was Cffiad- 
walla, of the house of GeawUn. His youth, activity, and courage 
bad distinguished him above Iris equals : but the qualities which 
attracted the admiration of the paople alarmed the jealousy of Gent- 
win ; and Gfleadwalla, with a band of faithful adherents, retired from 
danger into the territory of Sussex. Yet the spirit of the fugitive 
scorned to solicit aasistance from the enemies of his country ; and 
in the extensive forests of Andredswald and Ghiltene he maintained 
his independence (2). At the same time Wilfrid, the banished 
bishop of York, resided in Selsey, which had been given to him by 
Edilwalch. The ^milarity of their fortunes formed a bond of amity 
between the two exiles. Csadwalla frequently visited the prelate, 
and received from him seasonable supplies of horses and money. 
Insensibly the number of his followers increased *, adventurers and 
malcontents crowded to his standard ; and he made a sudden and 
unexpected irruption into the cultivated part of Sussex. Edilwalch^ 
who attempted with a few followers to oppose him, was slain ; and 
the flames of war were spread over the country, when the ealdor-* 
men Bercthune and Andhune returned from Kent with the army of 
Sussex, and drove this band of outlaws to their former asylum in 
the forest. There Gasadwalla received the welcome intelligence 
that his persecutor Gentwin was dead, and had generously, on his 
death-bed, named him his successor, [a. d. 685.] He hastened into 
Wessex : his reputation had already interested the people in his 
favour, his rivals were intimidated by the martial appearance of his 
followers; and Gffiadwalla ascended, without opposition, the throne 
of Gerdic (3). 

The first care of the new king was to remove the disgrace which 
he had so lately received in Sussex. With a powerl^il army he en- 
tered that devoted country, slew Bercthune in battle, and reduced 
the natives to their former dependence on the crown of Wessex. 
Thence he pursued his victorious career into Kent. The inhabi- 
tants fled at his approach : and the riches of the open country be-* 
came the spoil of the invaders (4). 

The Isle of Wight had been formerly subjugated and colonized 

(1) Chron. Sax. 44. Malm. 8. Hunt. 183. Meanwari, lately added to Sussex. Remains of 

Btbel. 478. the name still exist in Oiilton, Chalton, etc. 

(3) De desertis Chiltene et Ondred. Edd.c. (3) £dd. c. xli. Bed. iv. 15. Chron. Sax. 45. 

xli. The forest of Andredswald has been already Malms. 151> 

mentioned : Chiltene was pcobaUy in the easteriv (4) Bed. iv. 15. Chrou. Sax. p. 46. Hunt. 192. 
part of Hampshire, and in the district of the 
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by a body of lutes. Wuipbere bad severed it from Wessex : toad" 
walla resolved to reunite it to bis domioioiis. Tbougb a pagan, he 
implored, in this diflScult enterprise, the assistance of the god ot 
the Christians, and vowed, in the event of victory, to devote one 
fourth of his conquest to the service of religion. Arvald, who held 
the island under the crown of Sussex, defended himself with ecu* 
rage \ and Cflaadwalla rooeived seferal wounds before he could sub- 
due his antagonist. In bis rage be bad determined to exterminate 
the natives, and to supply iheir place with a colony of Saxons : but 
be yielded to the entreaties and exhortations of WiUHd^ and gave 
to the bishop, in execution of his vow, tbree hundred hides of land, 
the fourth portion of the island. By him the donation was trans- 
ferred to the clergyman Bernwine, his nephew, who, with the as- 
sistance of Hiddela, established the Ghrisdan faith among the in- 
faabitants (1). 

During this invasion two young princes, the brothers of Arvald, 
bad escaped from the island, and sought an asylum among the Jutes 
of the opposite coast. They were concealed at Stoneham : but the 
place of their retreat was betrayed to Qeadwalla, and an order was 
de^wtobed for their iuHnediate execution. Gynibert, the abbot of 
Bedbridge, hastened to solicit, and with difficulty obtained, a re- 
spite, till he should baptize thQ unfortunate youths. He hastened 
to Stoneham, informed them of their approaching end, consc^ed 
then with .the hope of futuirc happiness, and explained to them the 
leading doctrines of Christianity. They listened to him with grati* 
tude; the ceremony of baptism was performed; and the two bro- 
thers joyfully offered their necks to the sword, ^ ' in the certain hope,'' 
says Bede, ^^ of exchanging a temporary for an immortal and bliss* 
"ful existence (2)." 

[A. D. 687.] The next theatre of his vengeance, or his ambition, 
was the kingdom of Kent. His brother Mollo commanded theWest- 
Saxon army; and the natives, recurring to the policy which they 
had adopted in the former year, retired at the approach of the in- 
vaders. Mollo, whom the absence *of an enemy had rendered negli- 
gent, incautiously separated from his forces with twelve attendants. 
He was descried by the peasants, attacked, hunted into a cottage, 
and burnt to death. Csadwaila hastened to revenge the fate of his 
brother; and devoted the whole of Kent to the flames and the 
sword (3). 

. From his first acquaintance with Wilfrid, the king bad imbibed 
a favourable notion of the Christian worship : when he had mounted 
the throne, he invited the bishop into Wessex, honoured him as 
his father and benefactor, and determined to embrace the faith of 
the gospel. Another prince would have been content to receive 

(1) Bed. It. 16. (3) Chron. Sax. p. 48. 

(2) Bed. ibid. 
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baptism fVt>iii his own prelate or his iostructor : GteadtvtQa resolved 
to receive it from the hands of the soyereign pontiff, [a. d. 688.] 
He crossed the sea, yisited in his progress the most celebrated 
cbarches, testified his piety by costly presents, was honourably en- 
tertained by Canibert, king of the Lombards, and entered Rome in 
the spring of the year 688. On the vigil of the Easter he was bap- 
tized by pope Sergius, and changed his name to that of Peter, in 
bonoQr of the prince of fte apostles. But before he laid««de the 
vhite robes, the usual distinction oT those who had been lately bap- 
tized, he was seized with a mortal illness, and died on the twentieti^ 
of April, in the thirtieth year of his age. By the command of Ser- 
gius he wasL interred in the church of St. Peter ^ and an inscription 
fixed on the tomb preserved the memory, and celebrated the vir- 
tues, of the king of the West-Saxofis (1 \ 

The successor of Osadwatla was Ina, who derived his descent 
from ttte bretwalda Ceawlin. As a warrior Ina was equal, as a legis- 
lator he was superior, to the most celebrated of his predecessors* 
In the fifth year of his reign he assembled the Witena-gemot, and 
'' with the advice of his father Cenred, of his bishops Hedda and 
*' Erconwald, of all his ealdormen, and wise men, and clergy," 
enacted seventy-^nine laws, by which he regulated the adminit^ 
tion of justice, fixed the legal compensation for crimes, checked the 
prevalence of hereditary feuds, placed (he conquered Britons under 
the protection of the state, and exposed and punished the frauds, 
which might be committed in the transfer of merchandise, and the 
cultivation of land (2). Essex (by what means is unknown) had al- 
ready been annexed to his crown (3)^ and Kent was again destined 
to lament the day in whi(^ MoUo bad perished, [a. d. 692.] At ^le 
head of a resistless army Ina demanded the were for the death of 
his cousin; and Withred, king of Kent, to appease the resentment 
of the invader, paid the full compensation^ thirty thousand pounds: 
of silver (4). The West-Saxon monarch steadily pursued the policy 
of Ills fathers in the gradual subjugation of the Britons; added by 
successive conquests several districts to the western provinces of his 
kingdom ; and expelled, after long struggles, Geraint, the king of 
Cornwall. His dispute with Geolred of Mercia, was more bloody, 
and less glorious, [a. d. 715.] The battle was fought at Wodnes* 
bury. Both claimed the victory ; but neither dared to renew the 
engagement (5). 

If the 4d>ilities of Ina had promoted the prosperity of Wessex^ 
the duration of his reign exhausted the patience of the more aspir- 

(1) Chrqa. Sax. ibid. Bed. v^ 7. Tbe conclnd- (3) Malm. 7. Ina calk the bishop of London^ 
ing liaes of his epitaph were these : « my bishop." Leg. Sax. p. 1 4. 

Candidas inter 4>Tes Christ! sociabilis ibit : (A) Chron. Sax. p. 48* Polychron. p. 243. 

Corpore nam tamnlum, mente supema tenet. Maunsbury (7) has too great a sum, 30>000 mark& 

Comnratasse magis sceptrorum insignia credas. of gold. Florence of Worcester makes it amount 

Quern regnum Christi promeniisse Tides.-Ibid. to 3700 pounds. Flor. ad ann. 694. 

(2) Leges Sax. p. 14^97. (5) Chron. Sax. p. 50, 51- Hunt. 103. 194. 
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log among the descendants of Cerdic He had swayed the sceptre 
two^and-thirty years, when the elheling Genulf ventured to claim the 
royal authority, and in a short time paid the forfeit of his ambi- 
tion (1). [a. d. 721 .]The nest year his example was followed by an- 
other pretender named Eadbyrht ; who seized the strong castle of 
Taunton, which Ina had lately erected in Somersetshire. It was at 
the moment when an Insurrection had drawn the king into Sussex : 
but his queen Ethelburga assembled an army, took the fortress by 
storm, and leyelied it with the ground. Eadbyrht had the good for- 
tune to escape from his pursuers, and-was raised by the enemies of 
Ina to the throne of Sussex. During two years, the natives success- 
fully maintained the struggle for their independence, but in the 
third they were defeated, and the death of Eadbyrht consummated 
the subjection of their country (2). [a. d. 725.] 

Ina was the friend and benefactor of the churchmen. All the ce- 
lebrated monasteries in his kingdom experienced his beunty ; and 
the abbey of Glastonbury was erected by him with a munificence 
truly royal (3). The religious sentiments which he had imbibed in 
early life, sunk more deeply into his mind as he advanced in years; 
and their influence was strengthened by the exhortations of his 
queen, who ardently wished for the retirement of the cloister. With 
this view, if we may credit the narrative of Malmsbury, she devised 
and executed a most singular stratagem. The king and queen had 
given a splendid entertainment to the nobility and clergy of the 
kingdom. The following morning they left the castle ; but after a 
ride of a few hours, Ina, at the earnest solicitation of Ethelburga, 
consented to return. He was surprised at the silence and solitude 
which appeared to reign in the castle. At each step his astonish- 
ment increased. The furniture had disappeared : the hall was 
strewed With fragments and rubbish ; and a litter of swine occupied 
the very bed, in which he had passed the night. His eyes interro- 
g^ted the queen, who seized the moment to read her husband a 
lecture on the vanity of human greatness, and the happy serenity 
of an obscure and religious life (4). It is not, however, necessary 
to have recourse to the story. There are other grounds on which 
the determination of Ina may be explained, without attributing it 
to so clumsy an artifice. He had now reigned seven-and-thirty 
years. The peace of his old age had been disturbed by rebellion. 
His body was broken by infirmity, his mind distracted by care. 
Experience had taught him how difficult it was to hold with a feeble 
hand the reins of government among a warlike and turbulent no- 
bility. He resolved to descend spontaneously from that situation, 

(i) Chron.Sax.p. 52. Flor. Wig.adann.721. tliink this money arose from the »<?/» paid for 

(2^ Chron.Sax.p. 52. Hunt. 194. the death of MoUo : as Ina bnilt the monastery 

(3) Malm, de Ant. Glast. edit. Gale, p. 3lO. pro anima propinqui sui Mollonis. Gale, 309. 

His donations amounted to 2900 pounds of sii- Monast. Ang. i. 13. 

ver, and 350 pounds of gold. Ibid. 1 shoiUd (4^ Malm. 7. 
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wbich he could no longer retain with digni^ ^ and rdlgion offered 
to bis grey hairs a safe and a holy retreat, [a. d. 728.] In the 
Witena-gemot he resigned the crown, released his subjects from 
their allegiance, and expressed his wish to spend the remainder of 
his days in lamenJting the errors of his youth. Within a few weeks 
the royal penitent^ accompanied by Etbelburga, quitted Wessex. 
To watch and pray at the tombs of the apostles Peter and Paul, was 
the first object of their wishes ; and after a tedious Journey they ar- 
rived in Rome, and visited the holy places. • It may be, as some 
writers bave asserted, that Ina then built the school of (he English 
in that city (1) : but this circumstance was unknown to the more 
ancient historians; and can hardly be reconciled with the humility 
of the king, whose endeavour it was to elude the notice of the public, 
and to live. confounded with the mass of the common people. On 
this account he refused to shave his head, or wear the monastic 
habit ; and continued to support himself by the labour of his hands , 
and to perform his devotions in the garb of a poor and unknown 
pilgrim. He died before the expiration of the year ; and was followed 
to the grave by Ethelburga, the consort of his greatness, and the 
faithful companion of his poverty and repentance (2). 

When Ina resigned the sceptre, he recommended for his succes- 
sors, ^thelheard, the brother of his queen, and Oswald, who 
through Etheibald, Cynebald, and Guthwin, traced his descent from 
Ceawhn (3). The two princes immediately became antagonists : 
Oswald, though defeated, did not relinquish his pretensions; and 
tjll liis death in 730, ^thelheard reigned in anxiety and suspense. 
This domestic quarrel impaired the poster, and emboldened the 
enemies, of Wessex. The British writers claim for their country- 
men the glory of three victories, obtained in North-Wales, South- 
Wales, and Cornwall (4). The superiority of the Mercians is better 
established. Mhelheard was compelled to obey the authority of 
Etheibald, king of Mercia : [a. d. 733.] and an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to recover his independence, was chastised by the loss of So- 
merton, the capital of Somersetshire, [a. d. 741.] After an inglo- 
rious reign of thirteen years he left his crown to his brother 
Cuthred (5). 

Cathred first drew his sword to revenge the death of his son, the 
etheling Cenric, who had been slain in a- sedition of the people. 
The perpetrators of the crime, apprehensive of punishment, 
took up arms, and placed at their head the ealdorman Edilhun. 
[a. d. 750]. Their army was inferior to that of the king : but the 
bravery of their leader supplied the deficiency of numbers; and 

(1) West ad ann. 727. He also attributes to (3) Bed. ▼. 7. Chron. Sax. p. 53. 
Ina the establishment of Peter-pence, which is (4) Caradoc, p. 16. 

cqaaUy improlMible. (5) Chron. Sax p. si. Hunt. t95. 

(2) Bed. V. 7. Chron. Sax. p. 52. Mahn. 7. 
GaJe, 313. 
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the victory was dottbtfal, till a dangerous woand removed the eal- 
dorman from (he field. The conqueror behaved with generosity to 
bis vanquished subjects, and restored Edllhun to his favour. The 
services of that nobleman in the great victory of Burford have 
been already mentioned* By his assistance the king defeated the 
Mercians, and secured the independence of Wessex. [a. d. 752.] 
An expedition against (he Britons, which added a considerable 
district to his dominions, closed the career of this warlike mo- 
nar<5h, who died, in 754 (1). 

Sigebyrcht succeeded to the crown. Before the end of (he year, 
the majority of (he thanes rejected his authority, and elected a 
descendant of Cerdic, by name Gynewulf. Hampshire alone, by 
the influence of the ealdorman Gnmbra, remained faithful to Si- 
gebyrcht; but that nobleman having presumed to remonstrate 
with him on his conduct, was put to death by his ungrateful 
master. The loss of their leader dissolved the connexion between 
the Hampshire-men and the king : they united with their country- 
men in acknowledging the claim of Cynewvlf ; and Sigebyrcht 
fled with precipitation to the forest of Andredswald. There he 
wandered for almost a year ^ till he was accidentally discovered at 
Prevet by one of the retainers of Gnmbra, who, to revenge the 
death of his lord, thrust his spear through Vblb body of the fugi- 
tive prince'. [A. d. 755]. He is said to have been buried with 
royal honours at Winchester (2). 

Of the long reign of Gynewulf we know little more than that 
it was signalized by several victories over the Britons, and disgraced 
by the surrender of Bensington to the Mercians, [a* d. 775]. 
But the history of his death deserves to be preserved, as illus- 
trative of two great fealures in the Anglo-Saxon character, — 
devoledness of attachment, and ferocity of revenge. Sigebyrcht had 
left a brother named Cyneheard, who to escape the Jealousy of the 
new king, abandoned his native country, and consoled the hours 
of exile with the hope of revenge. Thirty-one years had elapsed 
from the death of Sigebyrcht, when Gyneheard returned with eighty- 
four adherents, and secreted himself in the woods, [a. d. 785]. 
It chanced one evening that the king left Winchester with a 
slender retinue to visit a female at Merton, to whom he was 
warmly attached. Gyneheard stole silently from his retreat, fol- 
lowed with caution the footsteps of the monarch ; and in the dead 
of the night surrounded the residence of his mistress. Gynewulf 
was asleep: his attendants were dispersed in the neighbouring 
4iouses. At the first alarm he rose, seized his sword, and descended 
to the door, where he descried his enemy, and springing forward, 
aimed a desperate blow at the head of Gyneheard. The wound, 

(1) Chron. Sax. S6. Hant. 196» Carad. 116. (2^ Lhron. Sax. 56. Ethelw. 477. Hvnt. l«6. 
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which was but slight, was quiehly reteiiged by the weapons of 
the eonspiraters. Boused by the noise of the combatants and the 
shrieks of the woman, the king's attendants hastened to his as- 
sistance ; but they found him breathless, and wellering in blood. 
It was in tain thai Cyneheard offered them their lives and pos- 
sessions* They scorned his proposals: and after a long conflict 
were all slain, with the exception of a Briton, who, in quality of 
hostage, had been detained in the court of Cynewulf. Eyen he 
was seyerely wounded. 

Early in the morning the news arrived at Winchester. The 
eaMorman Osric, and Wiverth the thane, immediately mounted 
their horses, and rode to Merton, followed by their retainers. 
Of neheard met them at the gate to justify his conduct, and to so- 
licit their friendship. He pleaded the obligation of revenging the 
witmgs of his family ; asserted his claim to the throne ; offered 
them valuable possessions ; and bade them recollect that many of 
bis friends were their kinsmen. ^'Our kinsmen/' (hey replied, 
'* are not dearer to us than was our lord. To his murderers we 
''-will never submit. If those, who are related to us, wish to save 
"their lives, they are at liberty to depart." "The same offer," 
leturned the followers of Cyneheard, " was made to the king's 
" attendants. They refused it. We will prove to-day that our 
" generosity is not inferior to theirs." Impatient of delay, Osric 
forced the barrier : he was opposed wMi the most desperate in- 
trepidity ; and the battle was terminated only by the failure of 
combatants. Of Gyneheard's eighty-four companions one alone 
was saved. He was found among the slain, covered with wounds 
bat still alive ; and owed his preservation to this fortunate circum- 
stance, that be was the godson of Osric. The body of Cynewulf 
was interred among the ashes of his progenitors at Winchester, 
that of Cyneheard w^s conveyed to the church of Exeter (I). 

The vacant throne was next occupied by Brihiric. The West- 
Saxon thanes had still retained the ancient privilege of electing 
their kings. Though they confined their choice to the descen- 
dants of Cerdic, they frequently disregarded the order of hereditary 
succession. This practice was productive of the most serious evils. 
Every prince of the royal race nourished the hope of ascending 
the throne; and, as the unsuccessful candidate often appealed to 
the sword, the strength of the nation was impaired by domestic 
dissensions ; and the reigning king was frequently compelled U> 
divert bis attention from the general welfare to his own individual 
security. The opponent of Brihtric was Egbert, who, unable to 
witlistand the power of his enemy, left the island, and sought 

(l) Chron. Sax. 57. 63. Hant. 196, 197. stance, bat differ in minor circantttaaces. I 
Flor. Mt ann. 784. Malm. 7. Ethelvr. 477. have selected those which appear the most 
Westm. ad ann. 786> They all agree in sob- probable. 
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employment in (he armies of Gbarlemagne. Of the exploits of the 
king, during the sixteen years of his reign, historians are silent: 
the circumstaoees of his death, on account of its consequences, 
have arrested their attontion. [a. d. 787]. Bridtric had married 
Eadbnrga, the daughter ofOffa, a princess as ambitious and un- 
principled as her father. By her imperious temper she governed 
her husband, and, through him, the whole nation. The king had 
notioed with particular distinction the ealdorman Worr. Jealous of 
the rising influence of this young nobleman, Eadburga prepared 
for him a poisonous potion; but unfortunately the king drank 
of the same cup, and accompanied his favourite to the giwe. 
[A. D. 789]. The West-Saxons vented their imprecations against 
the murderess, who escaped with her treasures lo France; and tbe 
Witena-gemot enacted a law, by which the consorts of the future 
kings were deprived of the style and privileges of royalty. Ead- 
burga was presented to Charlemagne, and when the jeering 
monarch asked her, whom she would have, him or his son, 
*'Your son," she replied, "for he is the younger.'' The em- 
peror was, or affected to be, displeased ; but made her a present 
of an opulent monasCery, in which she resided with the title of 
abbess. Soon, however, her dissolute conduct scandalized the 
sisterhood, and the public. She was expelled wiiti ignominy, and 
after many adventures, terminated her miserable existence at 
Pavia in Italy, where the daughter of the king of Mercia, and 
widow of the king of Wessex, was often seen soliciting in rags 
the charity of passengers. Brihtric died in the year 800(1). 

EGBERT. 

The expulsion of Egbert, and his reception at the court of 
Charlemagne, have been already mentioned. Three years be served 
in the armies of that emperor, and improved the period of his 
exile in acquiring a proflciency in (he arts of war and govern- 
ment. The .death of Brihtric recalled him to his native country. 
[a. d. 800]. He was the only remaining prince of the house of 
Cerdic, deriving his descent from that cooqueror, through Inigils, 
the brother of Ina. By the West-Saxon thanes his claim was una- 
nimously acknowledged; and the day of his coronation was en- 
nobled by a victory, the omen of subsequent conquests. Desirous 
perhaps to disturb the joy of the ceremony, Ethelmund, the 
Mercian ealdorman of Gloucestershire, attempted with a body of 
horsemen to cross the Isis at Kempsford^ and was opposed by 
Wulstan, the West-Saxon ealdorman of Wiltshire. Both the com- 
manders fell in the engagement : but the Mercians were routed, 
and pursued with considerable loss into their own territory (2). 

(1) Chron. Sax. 83. 88. Asser. p. 10. 12. (2) Chron. Sax. 68. 
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Egbert devoted ttie commeDcement of his reign to the cultiva- 
tioo of peace, and the improvement of his people. It was not till 
809 that he unsheathed the sword : but from (hat period each suc- 
ceeding year was marked by new victories and conquests. He 
repeatedly invaded and appropriated to himself a portion of the 
territory of the ancient Britons : the havoc of war and the flames 
of destruction were carried to the western extremity of the island; 
and the natives of Cornwall, exhausted by numerous defeats, 
reluctantly submitted to the conqueror (1). The East-Angles, who 
still remembered the treachery of Offa, by entreaties and presents 
induced him to make war upon the Mercians, [a. d. 823]. The 
two armies met at EUendune on the banks of the Willy; and 
Beornwulf, after an obstinate resistance, yielded the palm of vic- 
tory to his adversai'y, who, seizing the favourable moment, over- 
ran the feeble kingdoms of Kent and £ssex, and united them to 
his own dominions. Beornwulf, and after him his successor Lude- 
can, sought to wreak their vengeance on the East-Angles (2). 
Both lost their lives in the fruitless attempt ; and Wiglaff, who 
next ascended the throne, had scarcely grasped (he sceptre, when 
he was compelled to drop it at the approach of the West-Saxons. 
[a. d. 827]. Unable to collect an army, he endeavoured to elude 
(he pursuit of the invaders ; wandered for three years in the forests 
and marshes; and during four months obtained a secure retreat 
in the cell of Ethelburga, the daughter of Offa, who lived a recluse 
in the church of Groyland. Time, and the entreaties of the abbot 
Siward, mitigated the resentment of Egbert : who at last permitted 
Wiglaff to retain the sceptre, on condition that he should pay an 
annual tribute, and swear fealty to the king of Wessex (3). By 
the submission of the Mercians and of the East-Angles, Egbert 
found himself on the frontiers of Norlhumbria, which was already 
subdued by the terror of his name. [a. d. 828]. The chieftains, 
with Eanfrid at their head, met him at Dore, acknowledged him 
for their lord, and gave hostages for their obedience. Thence he 
directed his arms against the Britons, penetrated through the heart 
of North Wales, and planted his victorious standard in the isle of 
Anglesey. Thus in the space of nineteen years did Egbert, by his 
policy and victories-, extend the authority of Wessex over the 
greater part of the island, and obtain for himself the honourable 
tiUe of ttie '' eighth Bretwalda(4)." 

Scarcely, however, had the king attained this superiority over the 
native princes, when he saw himself assailed by a foreign and most 

(l) Chron. Sax. p. 69, 70. Ethelweord, 478. Several of his predecessors had as good a right 

(2> Precc pretioqae Ingul. 7. Chron. Sax. to it as himself : and his immediate snccessors 

p. 7Q, contented themselves with the usual style of 

(3) Ingul. 7, 8. king* of '*>« West-Saxons. By Monarcha Britan- 

(4) Chron. Sax. 71, 72. Ethelw. 478- The nia?, Huntingdon (| 98) probably means no more 
opinion that he gave himself the title of the first than Bretwalda. 

king of England, rests on no sufficient authority. 

I. 7 
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dangerous enemy. At this period the peninsula of Jutland, the 
islands of the Baltic, and the shores of the Scandinavian continent, 
were the birth-place of a race of men, who, like the Saxons of old, 
spent the best portion of their lives on the waves, despised the tran- 
quil enjoyments of peace, and preferred the acquisitions ofrapine 
to the laborious profits of industry. Their maritime situation fami- 
liarized them with the dangers of the ocean ; and an absurd law of 
succession, which universally prevailed among a multitude of chief- 
tains, consigned the majority of their children to the profession of 
piracy. The eldest son obtained the whole patrimony of his family : 
the rest of the brothers received no other inheritance than their 
swords and ships, with which they were expected to acquire repu- 
tation and riches (1). Till the eighth century the sea-kings ( so the 
principal of these adventurers were called), confined their depre- 
dations to the northern seas : but they had heard of the wealthy 
provinces in the south ; and the success of their attempts incited 
them to engage in more distant and important expeditions. Several 
chieftains associated under the banner of a renowned and expe- 
rienced leader. In spring the pirates sailed to a distant province, 
landed, ravaged the country, collected the spoil, steered to another 
coast, repeated their depredations, and in autumn returned laden 
with plunder to their own country. Their first attempts were 
directed against the British isles : next they desolated the coasts of 
France and Spain; at last they sailed through the straits which 
divide Europe from Africa, and taught the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to tremble at the names of the Danes and Northmen. The 
establishment of a Danish dynasty in England, of the duchy of 
Normandy in France, and afterwards of a powerful kingdom in 
Italy, bears sufficient testimony to their courage, their activity, and 
their perseverance. 

Of their descents in England during the eighth century three only 
are recorded, one on the isle of Thanet, and two on the coast of 
Norlhumbria. If these attempts produced a temporary alarm, they 
furnished no cause of permanent uneasiness. But towards the close 
of the reign of Egbert the numbers of the pirates perpetually in- 
creased, and their visits were annually renewed. In 832 they landed 
in the isle of Sheppy, conveyed away the plunder, and returned 
home without molestation. The next year a fleet of five>and-thirty 
sail entered the mouth of the Dart : and Egbert had thQ mortification 
lo see his West-Saxons turn their backs to the iavaders. Convinced 
of the necessity of preparation, he summoned all his vassals to meet 
him in London, explained to them the measures which he had re- 
solved to adopt, and waited in anxious suspense for the next descent 
of the enemy. Nor were they inferior in policy to the king. 

(1) Gak, 533. Snorre, Haynis, 1777- p. 43. Messen. Stockholme, 1700. p. 4. 
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[A. D. 835.] They landed on the eoast of Cornwall ; where, by the 
offers of friendship, th^y seduced the Britons flrom their allegiance; 
and at Henptone hill encounlered with united forces the men of 
Wessex. The king commanded in person ; and a Moody but decisive 
victory restored the glory of his arms, crushed the rebellioD of the 
Britons, and compelled the invaders to seek refuge in their ships. 
This was the last exploit of Egbert, who died in the following year, 
lAer a long, a glorious, and a fortunate reign (1). 

ETHELWULF. 

[a. D. 836.] Ethelwulf succeeded bis father on (he throne of 
Wessex ', the conquered provinces of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and 
Surrey were formed into a subordinate kingdom, and intrusted to 
the government of Athelstan, the son or the brother of Ethelwulf (2). 

Of this monarch it has frequently been observed, that he was fitter 
to wear the cowl than to wield the sceptre. For so unfavourable a 
character he is principally indebted to the pen of Malmsbury, who 
describes him as a prince of inferior abilities, and assigns the merit 
of his government to the wisdom of his ministers Alstan, bishop of 
Sherborne, and Swithin, bishop of Winchester. But the accuracy 
of this statement may be questioned. In the piiges of the more 
ancient annalists Ethelwulf appears with greater dignity ; and if we 
may estimate his character by his conduct, we cannot refuse him the 
praise of activity and courage. 

The education of his more early years had been confided to 
Swithin, provost of Winchester ; and the care of the tutor was repaid 
by Egbert with the office of royal chaplain. From the lessons of his 
preceptor the young prince was removed to study the military art 
under the auspices of his father -, and after the victory of EUendune, 
he commanded the army which expelled Baldred, king of Kent, ftrom 
his dominions, and annexed that province^ with Surrey and Essex^ 
to the ancient patrimony of the house of Gerdic (3). As soon as he 
had mounted the throne he bestowed upon his former tutor the 
vacant bishoiSric of Winchester ; but retained at the head of the 
council the experienced bishop of Sherborne. The incessant and 
desultory Invasions of the Northmen suggested the propriety of 

(1) Ethelw. 478. Hout. 108- Ing. 10. Ethelwalf, was liTing, and might hare goreraed 

(2) CliTon. Sax. 73. Oar chroniclers are Wessex. as well as Kent} and the story itself 
equally divided on the question, whether Athel- appears to have been unknown to all preceding 
Stan was the son of Egbert, or of Ethelwalf. I writers, and eyen to Malmsbury when he wrote 




reports probably 

Stan. arose from confounding together different per* 

(3) Malmsbury (De Pont. 1. ii. f. 137) tells us sons with the same or similar names. Thus in 

that Ethelwulf, at the death of his father, was a the ancient life of St. Neot (Act. S. S. Bened. 

suhdeacon; but that a dispensation for him to Saic. iy. tom. ii. p. 325), the bishop of Win* 

ascend the throne was obtained from Leo III., Chester his contemporary, and Ethdwold who 

because he was the only snnriying descendant of was bishop a century afterwards, are both' de- 

Cerdic. But, Leo had then been dead more than scribed as the same person, 
tweoty years; Athelstan, the brother or son of 
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appofotiDg officers in the maritime districts, who, on. the first alar-m, 
might collect the inhabitants, and oppose the landing or progress 
of the enemy : and this arrangement, though, by dividing Ihe force 
of the country, it lessened the chance of victory, generally succeeded 
in confining the depredations of the invaders to the vicinity of the 
coast. The whole island was now surrounded by their squadrons. 
[a. d. 837. ] While one occupied the attention of Ethelwulf, a second 
of thirty-three sail entered the port of Southampton, and soon 
afterwards a third effected a landing on the isle of Portland. Of the 
king's success we are not informed. Wuifere defeated the invaders 
at Southampton : but Ethelhelm was slain at Poriland with many of 
the men of Dorset. The next spring a powerful army landed in 
Lincolnshire. The ealdorman Herebryhl, with his followers, pe- 
rished in the marshes : and the barbarians pushed their victorious 
career through East-Anglia to theThames. The following year three 
bloody battles were fought at Rochester, Canterbury, and London : 
and Eihelwulf himself was defeated in an action at Charmouth with 
thirty-five sail of the enemy (1). 

Whether it was that (he pirates were discouraged by the obstinate 
resistance which they experienced, or that France, now become the 
theatre of intestine feuds and fraternal ambition, offered a more 
inviting prospect, they appear to have abandoned Britain for the 
next ten years, while (hey visited and revisited with impunity the 
different provinces on the coast of Gaul. But in 851 several squa- 
drons, as if by common consent, returned to the island. One army 
had landed the preceding autumn in the isle of Thanet, and had 
passed the winter on shore, a circumstance which filled the Saxons 
with consternation, as it seemed to denote a design of permanent 
conquest. In the spring a fleet of three hundred and fifty sail 
ascended the Thames : Canterbury and London were sacked, and 
Bertulf, the tributary king of Mercia, to whom the defence of the 
district had been assigned, was defeated (2). The barbarians turned 
to the left, and entered Surrey, where Etlielwulf with his West- 
Saxons waited to receive them at Okeley. The battle that ensued was 
the subject of a poem, fragments of which have been preserved by 
the ancient chroniclers. It was most obstinate and sanguinary. The 
victory remained to Ethelwulf ^ and the loss of the Danes is said to 
have been greater than they had ever sustained in any age or country . 
The other divisions of the Saxon forces were equally successful. 
Ceorl with the men of Devon defeated the barbarians at Wenbury ; 
and Athelstan, king of Kent, captured nine of their ships in an 
engagement near Sandwich. So many victories gave to this the name 
of the prosperous year : and the Northmen, disheartened by their 

(1) Chron. Sax. 73> 74- Asser. annal. 155. of the latter by Kenneth, king of Scots; in 842. 
About this time occurred the wars between the Fordnn, iv. 8. 8- 
Scots and Picts, -vrhich ended in the suhjogatiou (3) Chron. Sax. 74. Asser, 5^ 6. lug. 11. 
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losses, respected during the remaioder of Etbelwulfs reign the 
shores of Britain (1). 

Burhred, king of Mercia, the successor of Bertulf, had deter- 
mined to chastise the insolence of the Welsh, who made frequent 
incursions into his territories. Merfyn Frych, their sovereign, fell 
in the battle : but Roderic Mawr succeeded to the throne, and 
defled all the power of the Mercian, [a. d. 853.] Burhred had 
recourse to his superior lord, the long ofWessex; and Ethelwulf, 
uniting his forces with those of his vassal, penetrated through 
Wales as far as the isle of Anglesey, and compelled the natives to 
acknowledge the ancient superiority of the king of Mercia. At his 
Mura he gave his daughter Ethelswitha in marriage to Burhred ; 
and the nuptials were celebraled with royal magniflceiu^e at Chip- 
penham (2). 

The repeated invasions of the barbarian^ induced Ethelwulf 
frequently to consult the assembly of his thanes, [a. d. 854.] On 
one of these occasions, by their advice, and with their consent, he 
published a charter, of which the copies are so different, and the 
language is so obscure, that it is difficult to ascertain its real 
object : whether it were to exempt from all secular services the 
tenth part of each manor, whoever might be the possessor, or ta 
annex that portion of land to the possessions. which had already 
been settled on the church. That the grant, however, was highly 
advantageous to the clergy, is evident from the engagement of the 
bishops of Sherborne and Winchester, who appointed the Wednes- 
day of each week as a day of public supplication, to implore the 
divine assistance against the Danes. This charter was at first con- 
fined to the kingdom of Wessex : but in a council of the tributary 
states, held at Winchester in 855, it was Extended to all the nations 
of the Saxons (3). 

The pious curiosity which had induced so many of the Saxon 
princes and prelates to visit the city of Rome, was not yet extin- 
guished in the breasts of th^eir posterity. The bishop of Winchester 
bad lately performed the journey, and had been accompanied by 
Alfred, the youngest and best-beloved of the sons of Ethelwulf, a 
boy in the fifth year of his age. The prince was honourably received 
by the pontiff Leo lY., who, at the request of his father, conferred 
on him the regal unction, and the sacrament of confirmation (4). 
In 855, the tranquillity which England enjoyed, encouraged Ethel* 
wulf to undertake the same journey. Attended by a splendid re- 

(l)Chron. Sax. 74,75. Asscr. 5, 6. The (4) Asser. 7. Chron. Sax. 77. Why did the 

Danes made one or two descents afterwards, bat kii\g recpiest the pope to crown Alfred at so 

of little importance. early an age? DiflTerent reasons have been sog- 

Oi) Chron. Sax. 75. Asser, 6> 7. Garradoc, 37. gerted by ancient and modem writers. Perhaps 

(3j See the charters in Wilk. p. 183 . Spelm. it was to secure his sncoession to the crown after 

P- 348. lag. 17. Gale, 359. Westm. 158- Also his brothers to the exclusion of their children. 

Chroo. Sax. 76. Ailred, 351. Asaer, 8. Lthelw. Such at least was EthelwulPs determination in 

478. Dngdale» mon. 1. 32- 100- Hunt. 200- his will. 
^Im. de Pont. 360- 
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tioue, the royal pilgrim, with his son Alfred, crossed the channel, 
visited the most celebrated churches of Gaul, and wa? sumptuously 
entertained at the court of Charles the Bald, king of France. At 
Rome he spent several months in viewing the remains of ancient 
magnificence, and indulging his devotion at the shrines of the 
apostles. He rebuilt the school or hospital of the Saxons which 
had lately been burnt, made numerous presents to the pope, the 
nobles, the clergy, and the people of Rome , and solicited an or- 
dinance that no Englishman should be condemned te do penance 
in irons out of his own country (1). In his return he again visited 
the French monarch, and after a courtship of three months was 
married to his daughter Judith, who probably had not yet reached 
'her twelftli, year. The ceremony was^ performed by Hincmar, arch- 
bishop of Rheims. At the conclusion the princess was crowned, 
and seated on a throne by the side of her husband ; a distinction 
which she afterwards claimed, to the great displeasure of the West- 
Saxons. 

Ancient writers have not mentioned to whom Ethelwulf had 
intrusted the reins of government during his absence. But Ethel- 
bald, his eldest son, a* prince of impetuous passions and insatiable 
ambition, conceived the design of seizing the throne for hioiself, 
and of holding it in.deflance of his father. His advisers and accom- 
plices were Alstan, the celebrated bishop of Sherborne, 4ind Ean- 
wulf, the ealdorman of Somerset. In the forest of Selwood the 
project was disclosed to some of the more powerful thanes, whose 
approbation appeared to ensure its success, [a. d, 856.] But at the 
return of Ethelwulf the tide of popularity flowed in his favour : 
the majority of the nation condemned the treason of an unnatural 
son ; and a civil war woijdd have been the consequence, had not 
the moderation*of the king consented to a partition of his domi- 
nions. He resigned to Ethelbald the kingdom of Wessex, and con- 
tented himself with the provinces which Athelstan, who had lately 
died,* had governed with the title of king. He survived this com- 
promise but two years, which he spent in acts of charity and 
exercises of devotion. By his will, which was confirmed in a general 
assembly of the thanes, he left the kingdom of Kent to his second 
son Ethelbert, and the kingdom of Wessex to Ethelbald, Elhelred, 
and Alfred, his other sons, in the order of seniority. His private 
patrimony he divided among his children, charged with the ob- 
ligation, of maintaining one poor person on every ten hides of 

(l) Ajmt, t» 9. Chnm. Sax. 76. Anastas. Bi* bj WulsUa of Wincbcstar, an eye-witness : — 
bUotk. ii. 806» 9<^T. Par. 1649. Axmal. Bertin. Occidit propriam crnddLi mofft« pareBtem, 
apod BcNuiiMt, Tiii. T3. 286. 6210^ For parricide Unde reo statim praoepit epiMopMorbis. 
and oliicr enonnons crimes, tbe iMchops were £*'«• ut wntrem «m»triiig.ret •^'f' «»» 
nrrnitnmwl te mMlM»« »m:L.i« im »•!» i««». ClrculoB, et slmilem paterentur brachia posnam, 
aecostoned to condemn penitents to wear irons Continuofqae novem Vmet cruciando per annos. 
tor a certain nomber of years, and on some Atria sacrorum lustraret sape loconira. 
oocasions sent tbem to Rome to be absolred by Viaeret et aacrt pulcherrima Itaiina Petri, 
the pope. One of these criminak is thus deseribcd Quo veniam untm mereretar sasMre cfApm. 

.let. Bencd. see. iv. torn. ii. p. 77- 
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land, and of paying a yearly rent of Ibree hundred mancuses to the 
pope, for the use of that prelate, and the service of the churches of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. He died in 858, and was buried at Win- 
chester (1). 

ETHELBALD. 

After the death of Etbelwulf, Ethelbald continued to sit on the 
throne of Wessex : Ethelbert, in pursuance of his father's will, 
assumed the government of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Surrey. The 
new king had been the foremost to condemn the marriage of 
Etbelwulf with the daughter of the French monarch : he now forgot 
his former enmity to the princess, and took the young widow to 
his own bed. [a. d. 859.] This incestuous connexion scandalized 
the people of Wessex : their disapprobation was publicly and loudly 
expressed ; and the king, overawed by the remonstrances of the 
bishop of Winchester, consented to a separation (2). Judith (I 
may here be allowed to pursue her history ), unwilling to remain 
in a country which had witnessed her disgrace, sold her lands, (he 
dower she had received from Etbelwulf, and returned to the court 
of her father. Charles, who dared not trust the discretion of hi& 
daughter, ordered her to be confined within the walls of Senlis, 
but to be treated at the same time with the respect due to a queen. 
The cunning of Judith was, however, more than a match for 4he 
vigilance of her guards. By the connivance of her brother she 
eloped in disguise with Baldwin, great forester of France ; and 
the fugitives were soon beyond the reach of royal resentment. The 
king prevailed on his bishops to excommunicate Baldwin, for 
having forcibly carried off a widow ^ but the pope disapproved of 
the sentence ^ and at his entreaty Charles gave a reluctant^ consent 
to their marriage, though neither be nor archbishop Hincmar 
could be induced to assist at the ceremony. They lived in great 
magnificence in Flanders, the earldom of which was bestowed on 
them by the king, and from their union descended Matilda, the 
wife of William the Conqueror, who gave to England a long race 
of sovereigns (3). 

In the battles which were fought during the life of Etbelwulf, 
Ethelbald had acquired peculiar distinction. During his own reign, 
either he possessed no opportunity of displaying his courage, or 
the memory of his exploits has. been obliterated. Yet his martial 
charafcter so endeared him to the youth of Wessex, that they la- 

(1) A»ser, 9, 12, IS. Testament. Alfred, ibid, was to revert to the king's principal heir.->Ibid. 

79. Etlwiwulf limited the inheritance to the (2) Asser, 13. . 

male iaae of his children, so far at least that if (3) Apud Bouquet, viii. Anna. Bertin. 77, 78> 83 . 

any part of it came in the order of descent to a Ep. Hinc. ad Nic. pap. 214- Cbion, Silh. 268. 

female, and she died without leaving a son, it Capitul. Car. Cal. 650 
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inentod his death as a natiooal calamity, aod foretold that England 
would soon feel how severe a loss she had sustained. He died 
in 860. 

ETHELBERT. 

By the provisions contained in the testament of Ethelwulf, the 
crown of Wessex ought, on the demise of the last king, to have 
descended to Ethelred, the third of the brothers. But^Ethelbert^ 
who had hitherto possessed the kingdom of Rent, advanced the 
claim of seniority, and his pretensions were admitted by the great 
council of Wessex. His martial virtues are said to have been equal 
to those of his late brother : and the title of ^-invincible con- 
queror'' was accorded to him by the admiration or flattery of his 
contemporaries. Yet the meagre chropicles of the times contain no 
record of bis victories; and we are only told that his reign was 
short, and that he died in 865. . 

[a. d. 864.] Under this prince the city of Winchester was sacked 
by the Northmen, who, as they conveyed the plunder to South- 
ampton, were defeated with great slaughter by the ealdormen of 
Hampshire and Berkshire. Another army landed in the isle of 
Thanet, and sold to the men of Rent their forbearance for a con- 
siderable sum of money. But they laughed at the credulity of the 
purchasers; and the eastern moiety of the province was pillaged 
and depopulated by the faithless barbarians (1). 

It was also during his reign that an event occurred in the north, 
which endangered by its consequences the very existence of the. 
Saxons as a nation/ Among the sea-kings, one of the most adven- 
turous and successful was Ragnar Lodbrog. On the shores of the 
Baltic, in the Orkneys and the Hebrides, in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Northumbria, he had diffused the terror of his name. In France 
the intrepid pirate had conducted his fleet up the Seine, spread the 
flames of devastation on each side of its banks, and taken posses- 
sion of the city of Paris, which was redeemed from destruction by 
the payment of seven thousand pounds of silver. By his orders 
ships of a larger size than had hitherto been navigated by his 
countrymen, were constructed for an invasion of England : but, 
whether it was owing to the violence of the weather, or the unskil- 
fulness of the mariner's, they were wrecked on the coast of North- 
umbria./ Ragnar with several of his 'followers reached the shore, 
and heedless of the consequences, commenced the usual career of 
depredation. Though the Northumbrians had cast oflf the yoke 
imposed on them by Egbert, their country was torn by civil dis- 

(t)A58er, 14, 15. Chron. Sax. 78. Rudborn adds, that every uonk belonging to the cathedral 
(Ang. Sac. i. 206) postpones the capture of was slain by the infidels. The Annates Wiuto- 
Winthester to the first year of Ethelred; and nienses place this event in 873— Ibid.> note. 
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sensions ; and at this very moment, theiiMshienains were divided 
by the opposite pretensions of two competitors, Osbert and ^Ha. 
[a. d. 865.] At the first news of the descent of the Northmen^ the 
latter flew to the coast , fought with the plunderers, made Ragnar 
INTisoner, and immediately put him to death. He is said to have 
been devoured by snakes, and to have consoled bis last moments 
with the hope, that ^^ the cubs of the boar'' would avenge his 
fate (1). Nor was he disappointed. His sons, who were in Den- 
mark, swore to punish the murderer ^ the relations, the friends, 
and the admirers of the deceased chieftain crowded' to their stan- 
dard ', and eight sea-kings, with twenty jarls, combined their forces 
in the pursuit of revenge and plunder (2). 

ETHELRED. 

By the death of Ethelbert, the crown of Wessex had devolved on 
Ethelred, the third of the sons of Ethelwulf. About the same time 
the northern armament, conveying several thousand warriors, 
under the command of Inguar and Ubbo (3), two of the sons of 
Ragnar, reached the coast of East-Anglia. [a. d. 866.] They landed 
without opposition : but finding their number unequal to the enter- 
prise which they had undertaken, they fortified their camp, and 
patiently waited the arrival of reinforcements from the Baltic. The 
depth of winter was spent in procuring horses for the army, and 
in debauching the fidelity of some among the Northumbrian chief- 
tains. In February they abandoned East-Anglia, and by the first 
of March were in possession of York. Alarmed for their country, 
Osbert, and ^Ua postponed the decision of their private quarrel, 
and united their forces against the common enemy. On the twenty- 
first of March they surprised the Danes in the neighbourhood of 
York, drove them into the city, and made a breach in the walls. 
They had penetrated into the streets, when despair redoubled the 
efforts of the Northmen ; and the assailants were in their turn com- 
pelled to retire, [a. d. 867.] Osbert, with the bravest of the Nor- 
thumbrians, was slain : ^lla had the misfortune to fall alive into the 
hands of his enemies ; and Inguar and Ubbo enjoyed the exquisite 
delight of torturing the man who had slain their father. His ribs 
were divided from the spine : his lungs were drawn through the 
opening ; and salt was thrown into the wounds. This victory gave 
the Danes undisputed possession of the country south of the Ty ne : 
the natives on the north of that river solicited the friendship o^ the 

(l) Saxo Gram. p. 17«. Sonc, 1654. Pet. conqaest of the island. The industry of Mr. 

Ofaras, ftpud Lanebeck, p. HI. Hafrus; 1772. Turner has discoyered the real cause in the 

(3) Ragnar's &ath was known to the Eng^lish northern historians.-— Turner, ii. I07i 118. 

chroniclers : but they were ignorant of the (3) LeU. CoU. i. 220. 
reason which induced his sons to attempt the 
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invaders^ and, wUh Ibeir consent, conferred (he sovereign power 
on a chieAain called Egbert (1). 

[a. d. 868.] The army of Che barbarians now divided itself iolo 
two bodies. The smaller remained at York to eultivat^ the country : 
the more numerous marched to the south, and took possession of 
Nottingham. Burhred, king of Mercia, immediately solicited tho 
assistance of Ethelred, who, with his brother Alfred and the forces 
of Wessex, joined the Mercian army. The enemy prudently con- 
fined themselves within the walls of the town ; and the besiegers 
were unable to force them to a battle. At length Nottingham was 
surrendered by capitulation, and the Danes retired without moles- 
tation to their countrymen at York (2). 

[A. D. 870.] The next expedition of the Northman led them across 
the Humber into Lincolnshire. They landed at Llndesey, burnt the 
rich monastery of Bardeney, and put its inhabitants to the sword. 
The summer months were devoted to the pursuit of plunder ^ in 
JSeptember (hey passed the Witham, and entered the district of 
Kesteven. To oppose their progress tho ealdorman Algar had col- 
lected the youth of the neighbourhood. In the first attempt he re- 
pulsed their advanced guard, and killed three of their kings. On 
the following morning his little army was surrounded by all the 
forces of the invaders. The advantage of the ground enabled the 
Saxons to protract the contest till the evening : at last they were 
broken by an artifice of the enemy, and slaughtered without mercy. 
The victors continued their march during the silence of the night; 
but their route was illumined by repeated conflagrations. As the 
flames approached the monastery of Groyland, the younger monks 
escaped in their boats across the lake ; the more aged, with the boys, 
retired to the church. Oskytul, a Danish chieftain, soon forced the 
gates : the abbot was beheaded on the steps of the altar ; and his 
companions, with the exception of one boy,, were massacred in 
different apartments of the abbey. Having pillaged and burnt the 
monastery, they directed their march to Medeshamstede. An at- 
tempt was made by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood to defend 
the walls ; and in the first assault one of the sons of Ragnar received 
a severe wound. But in the second the fury of the Danes burst 
open th^ gates : the women and children, who had sought refuge 
within the abbey, were massacred : and Ubbo avenged the wound 
of his brother by slaughtering, with his own hand, the abbot and 
eighty-four monks. From the ashes of Medeshamstede they pro- 
ceeded to Huntingdon, and from the destruction of that place to the 
isle of Ely. The nuns of this monastery, who were descended from 

(I) Ass«r, 17, 18. Chron. Sax. 19. Saxo Gram. p«rformed by the chief himself. It is thus de- 

177. ^ Bet. Olaiu, ill'Sim.^Dun. 14. The punish- scribed by Snorrc :-^d speciem aqailac donum 

meat inflicted on iBlla was usual amoug the ita ei laniabat, ut adacto ad spinam gladio, 

Northmen, and was called ** at rista 5m," from costisque omniibus ad lumbos usque a tergo 

the supposed resemblance of the victim to the divisis, pulmones extraheret.— Snorre, p. 108. 

figure of an eagle. The operation was generally (2) Asser; 19, 20. Chron. Sax. 7». Ingul. 18- 
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the Doblest of the Saion famUies, were sacrificed to their lust end 
crdelty : the treasures of the country, which had been deposited in 
the island, were divided among the barbarians ; and the ediQce, 
with every other building within the range of their devastation, was 
devoured by the flames (1). 

It will excite surprise that the Saxon princes ^ould remain idle 
spectators of the progress of the Danes, instead of uniting their 
forces for the defence of their common country. They appear to 
have conceived that the fury of the torrent would, as it rolled on^ 
gradually subside. The king of Mercia had seen one of his most 
opulent provinces for six months in their possession, and yet, under 
the pretence of opposing the Britons in the west, had not made a 
single effort for its deliverance. From Mercia the invaders entered 
the country of the East-Angles. They had already burnt Thetford, 
when Ulfketul, the ealdprman, retarded their advance for a few 
days. But Edmund, the king, conscious of his inability to contend 
against superior numbers, and afraid of inflaming their resentment 
by a fruitless resistance, disbanded his forces, and retired towards 
his castle of Framlingham (2). He was intercepted at Hoxon on the 
Waveney, and conducted in chains to the quarters of Inguar. The 
proposals of the sea-king were rejected by the caplive as repugnant 
to his honour and religion. To extort his compliance, he was 
bound naked to a tree, and lacerated with whips : some of the spec* 
tators, with cruel dexterity, shot their arrows into his arms and 
legs : and the Dane, wearied out by his constancy, ordered his head 
to be struck off. Edmund was revered as a martyr by his subjects 
and their posterity (3). 

The winter was spent by the Northmen in regulating the fate of 
the East-Angles, and in arranging plans of future conquest. From 
Thetford, the general rendezvous, Inguard returned to his former 
associates in Northumbria (4); [a.d. 871.] Gothrun assumed the 
sceptre of East-Anglia, which, fh)m that period, became a Danish 
kingdom *, and Halfdene and Bacseg, leading the more adventurous 
of the invaders into Wessex, surprised the town of Reading. They 
fortified the place, and, to strengthen their position, began on the 
third day to open a trench from the Thames to the Kennet : but the 
ealdorman Ethel wulf attacked them at Englefield, killed one of their 
commanders, and drove the workmen into the camp. Four days 
later Ethelred and bis brother Alfred arrived ^ith the army of 
Wessex. The parties, which the pursuit of plunder had led to a 
distance, were easily put to flight : but in an attempt to storm the 
Danish intrenchments the Saxons experienced a loss, which taught 
them to respect the skill as well as the valour of the invaders. £(hel- 

(1) A«er, 20, Ingnl. 19. 24. (a) A»aer, 20. log. 24- Abbo Floriac. in Act. 

(2) In Leland's Collectanea (l . 232), we are Sanct. West, ad ann. 870- 

told that Edmnud fought a gieat battle with the (4) He afterward* invaded Ireland, and died 
Danes, in which he lost most of his men. there Annal. Ulton. gS. 
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red, however, sensible that his crown was at stake, reinforced his 
army, and, before the end of the week, met the enemy at Esces- 
dune (1). The night was spent on each side in preparation for the 
combat : the morning discovered the Danes assembled in two divi- 
sions on different parts of an eminence. Ethelred ordered the 
Saxons to adopt a^ similar arrangement, and retired to his tent to 
assist at mass (2). The impatience of Alfred condemned the piety of 
his brother ; and ordering his men to cover their heads with their 
shields, he boldly led them up the declivity, and attaaked one of the 
hostile divisions, [a.d. 871.] Ethelred followed quickly with the 
remainder of the army; and the Northmen, after a most obstinate 
resistance, were routed, and pursued in confusion as far as Reading. 
Annong the slain were Bacseg, one of their kings, and the Jarls 
Osbern, Frean, Harold, and the two Sidrocs. A solitary thorn 
tree pointed out to posterity the spot on which the Danes were 
defeated (3). 

Within a fortnight after the last sanguinary conflict, another was 
fought at Basing, in which the invaders took an ample revenge. 
Their numbers were soon after increased by the arrival of another 
armament from the Baltic, and a most obstinate battle ensued at 
Morton in Berkshire. The Saxon chroniclers give the advantage to 
'their countrymen, but acknowledge that the Danes remained in 
possession of the field. Ethelred, who had been wounded, survived 
only a few days, and was buried at Winburn ; the invaders returned 
to Reading, where they divided the spoil, and rejoiced over their 
victory (4). 






CHAPTER IV. 



ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Birth, edacalioD, and accession of Alfreds-Successes of the Danes— Alfred opposes them 
hy sea—His victories, laws, and improvements— Reigns of Edward— Athelstan— Ed- 
mund— and Edred. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 

[A.D, 871.] With the name of^ Alfred, posterity has associated 
the epithet of ^' the great." The kings, his predecessors, are chiefly 
known to us by their actions in the field of battle : it is the praise of 

(1) Bsoesdiiae has been sought in different "notsorvive the battfe" {Tarner,vol. ii. p. 154): 
places by different ynilen. As the Saxon bat the words of Asser have a \erj different 
Chronicle (p. 1S5) says, that it lay in the meaning. Affirmans se ind« (e tentorio) vivum 
road from Waliingford to Cuckhamsley hill, non discessomm, anteqoani sacerdos missam 
Gibson was probably right when he fixed it at iiniret, et divinnin pro huinano nolle desercrc 
Aston. servitium. Asser, 22- 

(2) It has been said that Blhelred was " im- (3) Asser, 24. Chron. Sax. 81 



pressed with a dispiriting belief that he should (4) Asser, 21-24 
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Alfred Ihat he was not only a warrior, but also ihe patron of the 
arts, and the legislator of his people. Their history has been com- 
pressed into a few pages : but tus merit will deserve a more full 
and detailed narration. 

Alfred was born at Wantage in 849, the youngest of the four 
sons, whom Osburga, the daughter of Oslac, bore to Ethelwulf. 
The beauty, vivacity, and playfulness of the boy endeared him to 
his parents, who affected to foresee that he would one day prove 
the chief ornament o( the race of Cerdic. It was this partiality which 
induced the king to srcnd him, when only in his fifth year, with a 
numerous retinue to Rome, to be crowned by the pontiff; and 
afterwards, when the royal pilgrim himself visited the apostolic city, 
Alfred was selected to accompany his father. 

The Anglo-Saxons of this period had degenerated from the lite- 
rary reputation of their ancestors. The thanes, dividing their time 
between the occupations of war and the pleasures of the chase, 
despised the tranquil pursuits of knowledge, and directed the atten- 
tion of their children to those exercises which impart habits of 
strength, agility, and courage. Osburga, however, had the merit of 
awakening in the mind of Alfred that passion for learning, by which 
he was so honourably distinguished from his contemporaries. Hold- - 
ing ih her hand, a Saxon poem elegantly written, and beautifully 
illuminated, she'offered it as a reward to the first of her children, 
whose proficiency should enable him to read it. The emulation of 
Alfred was excited : he ran to his master, applied to the task with 
diligence, performed it to the satisfaction of the queen, and received 
the prize of his industry (1). 

But soon, by the death of both parents, the education of the 
young prince devolved on his elder brothers, to whom the pursuits 
of literature were probably objects of contempt. His proficiency 
under their care was limited to the art of reading : from which he 
could derive no other immediate advantage than the perusal of a few 
Saxon poems, and books of devotion, written in the vernacular 
idiom. It proved, however, to him an acquisition of considerable 
importance -, for it laid the foundation of his subsequent improve- 
ment : it urged his curiosity to explore those treasures of history and 
science, wfiich were locked up in the obscurity of a learned lan- 
guage,- and it enabled him at a later period -to apply with success to 
the study of the Latin tongue. But his health was then impaired by 
disease, his mind occupied with the cares of government : and in 
the company of his friends he often lamented that indulgence, which 
had permitted him to throw away the years of his youth in pursuits 
and diversions, from which he had reaped nothing but ignorance 
and regret (2). 

(l) Asser, 16- The same writer carefully dis- et cxteris artibus, qute nobilibus conveniunt, p. 43, 
tingabhes the lihcrales artes from the venatoria (2) Asser, 17- 
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Bat if the mind of Alfred had not received the polish of classical 
literature, it had been deeply impressed with religious sentiments, 
which influenced his conduct through life. At the age of twenty he 
determined from motives of virtue to marry. The lady, whom he 
honoured with his choice, was Alswitha, the daughter of Eihelfrid, 
a Mercian ealdorman, and of Eadburga, a princess of the race of 
Penda. But the Joy of the nuptial ceremony was clouded by an un- 
expected calamity. In the midst of the festivity, while Alfred was 
entertaining the thanes of both kingdoms, he was suddenly seized 
with a most painful disorder. Its seat was iillernal : its origin and 
nature bafiDed all the science atid skill of the Saxon physicians. By 
the ignorance of tlie people it was attributed to magic, or to the 
malice of the devil, or to a new and unknown species of fever. 
From that moment to the day in which Asser v^rote his history, 
during the long lapse of five-and-twenty years, the king was afflicted 
with this mysterious disease : its attacks were almost incessant ; 
and each short interval of ease was embittered by the prospect of a 
speedy return of pain. It continued to harass him till his death (1). 

During the reigns of his brothers, he possessed the government 
of a petty district, with the title of king. At the death of Ethelred 
he was called to the throne by the unanimous voice of the West- 
Saxons. With real or affected modesty he refused *, alleging his own 
incapacity, and the increasing multitude of the Danes. Mis objec- 
tions were over-ruled ; the archbishop of Canterbury placed the 
crown on his head ; and at the name of Alfred the hopes of the 
West-Saxons revived. The first care of the young monarch (be was 
only in his twenty-second year) was to perform with decent pomp 
the funeral of his late brother ; and from this solemn ceremony he 
was summoned to arms and the field of battle. Another body of 
adventurers had joined the invaders stationed at Reading. The con- 
federates penetrated into Wiltshire, and from their camp on the 
hills which cover the banks of the Willy, spread devastation over 
the surrounding country. Anxious to distinguish himself, the new 
king, at the head of his West-Saxons, advanced to seek a more 
numerous enemy. The impetuosity of the attack threw, the North- 
men into disorder : but they rallied from their flight, renewed the 
x^ontest, and rather by superior numbers than superior valour, 
wrested the victory from the grasp of their opponents. The unfor- 
tunate issue of this battle gave a new direction to the policy of 
Alfred. He negotiated with the Danish chieftains, and induced 
them, probably by the offer of a valuable present, to withdraw out 
of his dominions (2). 

[A. D. 872.] From Wiltshire Halfdene led his barbarians to Lon- 
don, where he passed the winter. Burhred, . the king of Mercia, 

(1) Aascr. 19. 4042. .^ (2) Asser, 24, 2S Chron Sax. 82- 
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taught by the example of Alfred, made them a liberal donative, and 
obtained a promise that they would march peaceably through his 
territories on theflr road to the north : but they halted at Torksey 
Id Lincolnshire, and returned to their usual habits of depredation. 
Another present, and another treaty succeeded. The Danes derided 
the simplicity of the Mercian, and on a sudden, without pretext or 
provocation, surprised ^Repton on the southern bank 6t the Trent. 
This monastery, the^ pride of Mercian piety, they burnt to the 
ground :' and violated the tombs of the princes whose ashes reposed 
within it. [a. d.%7%.] The following spring their numbers were 
doubled by the arrival of another horde of adventurers, under the 
united command of the kings Gothrun, Oskytul, and Amund. His 
knowledge of their force, joined to his experience of their perfidy, 
drove the Mercian king to despair. Unable to repel them by force, or 
to purchase their removal by money, he abandoned his throne, and 
proceeded, a reluctant pilgrim, to the tombs of the apostles at Rome. 
Me arrived with a broken heart, died within a few days, and was 
buried in the church of the Saxon hospital. His queen Ethelswilha 
followed her lord, but had not even the consolation of visiting his 
grave. She sickened and died at Ticino (1). 

By the retreat of Burhred, the Mercian sceptre was left at the 
disposal of the invaders. They placed it in the hands of Ceolwulf, 
a native thane, who had the pusillanimity to accept it from the 
enemies of his country, on the ignominious condition of paying 
them a yearly tribute, and of reigning in subservience to their will. 
This phantom of a king was but the pander to their rapacity. As 
long 'as be could extort money from his miserable countrymen, he 
was permitted to retain the sceptre : when he cou14 no longer 
satisfy their demands, he was stripped of the*^ ensigns of royalty, 
and suffered from their cruelty that death, which he owed to his 
country. He was the last Who bore the title of king of Mercia (2). 

The whole of the Anglo-Saxon territories were now under the 
dominion of the invaders, with the exception of the districts on 
the south of the Thames, arid the north of the Tyne. [a. d. 875.] In 
875, having arranged the plan of their future operations, they 
divided themselves into two bodies. The new adventurers with their 
three kings moved towards the south,* and occupied Cambridge : 
Halfdene and his followers embarked on board their fleet in the 
Trent, steered along the coast of Deira, entered the Tyne, and 
ascended that river as far as the mouth of the Tame. Here they 
moored their fleet during the winter. Upon the first appearance 
of spring they issued forth to the work of devastation. Tynemouth 
was levelled with the ground. The abbey of Lindisfarne was plun- 
dered, and reduced to ashes ^ while the bishop and monks precipi- 

(i) Asser, 36. Ingal. 26. 27- (2) isser, 26> 27- Ingul. 27. Chron. Sax. 82, 83. 
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lately (led with their treasures and the body of St. Cuthbert to the 
highest of the Northumbrian mountains. At Goldingham the nuns, 
stimulated by the example of their abbess, disfigured their faces 
with wounds to escape the insults of the barbarians. They pre- 
served their chastity ; but perished in the flames which devoured 
their convent. Wherever Halfdene marched, his route might be 
traced by the smoking ruins of towns and villages, and the mangled 
remains of the victims of his barbarity. The summer he spent 
in ravaging the lands of the Strathclyde Britons, the Scots, and the 
Picts : in the autumn he returned into Berpicll, and, dividing it 
among his followers, exhorted them to cultivate by their industry 
that soil, which they h^d won by their valour (1). 

While Halfdene was thus consolidating his conquests in Northum- 
bria, Gothrun with the southern army remained inactive for the 
space of twelve months in the neighbourhood of Cambridge. 
[a. d. 876.] But one night the barbarians suddenly hastened to 
their fleet, embarked, and disappeared. Soon afterwards they were 
descried, steering towards the coast of Dorset, where they sur- 
prised the strong castle and monastery of Wareham, situated at the 
conflux of the Frome and the Piddle. From this station plundering 
parlies were despatched in every direction, which, on the arrival of 
Alfred, retired within their intrenchroents. In the art of besieging 
places the Saxons seem to have been conscious of their deficiency. 
They never refused to meet the enemy in the field 5 but from 
the day on which Ethelred was defeated before Reading, prudence 
had taught them to respect the Danish fortifications. Alfred at- 
tempted to. negotiate : and Gothrun consented, for a considerable 
sum, to retire out of Wessex. Instructed, however, by the fate 
of Burhre(f, and not confiding in the sincerity of the Dane, the 
king demanded a certain number of hostages, and was permitted 
to select them from the noblest of the chieftains. He next required 
their oaths. They swore by their bracelets, which were sacred to 
Odin. He was not content. They swore by the relics of the Chris- 
tian saints. Satisfied that he had bouild them by every tie which 
his diffidence could devise, Alfred now expected their departure ; 
when, in the darkness of the night, a detachment of the army 
sallied from the castle, surprised the Saxon cavalry, mounted the 
horses of the slain, and by a rapid march took possession of 
Exeter. The king, unable to dislodge them from either position, 
retired with shame and disappointment (2). 

[A. D. 877.] In the fifth century the Saxons had been formidable 
for their power by sea : their conquests in Britain had directed 
their attention to other objects, and had annihilated their fleet. But 
Alfred now saw the necessity of opposing the Danes on their own 

(^1) Asser, p. 27- Chron. Sax. p. 83- Sim. (2) Asser, 27, 28- Chron. Sax. 9X 
Diaiel. p. 95. Mat. West, ad ann. 870. 
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elemeDt. In 875 he equipped a few ships, manned them with 
foreign adventurers, whom the hope of reward had allured to his 
seryice, and, trusting himself to the faith of these mercenaries, 
sailed in quest of an enemy. Fortune threw in his way a Banish 
fleet of seven ships, one of which he captured, while the others 
escaped.' This trifling success elevated his hopes ] ships and galleys 
were built ; and by unceasing efforts, he at last succeeded in creat- 
ing a navy. He had soon reason to congratulate himself on this ac- 
qaisitioD. A resolution had been taken by the Northmen to evacuate 
Wareham. Their cavalry proceeded to join their friends at Exeter, 
and were followed by Alfred, who invested the place by land : the 
infantry embarked on board the fleet, and were directed to steer 
to the same city. But they had scarcely put to sea, before a storm 
compelled them to run along the coast of Hampshire, where they 
lost one half of their ships. The others, shattered by the tempest, 
recovered their course, but were opposed by the Saxon fleet, which 
blockaded the mouth of the Ex, and after a sharp action were en- 
tirely destroyed. The loss of one hundred and twenty sail in- 
duced Gothrun to treat in earnest. More hostages were given, 
the former oaths were renewed, and the Northmen marched from 
Exeter into Mercia (1). ^ 

It has been said that the character of Alfred was without a 
blemish. Such unqualified praise is the language of rhetorical de- 
clamation, rather than of historical truth. In his early years, indeed, 
his opening virtues endeared him to the nation (2) : and in a more 
advanced age he was the guardian and the benefactor of bis country. 
But at the commencement of his reign there was much in his 
conduct to reprehend. The young monarch seems to have con- 
sidered his high dignity as an emancipation from restraint ; and 
to have found leisure, even amidst his struggles with the Danes, to 
indulge the impetuosity of his passions. The scandal of Walling-^ 
ford may be dismissed with the contempt, which it perhaps de« 
serves (3) : but we learn from more ancient authorities that his 
immorality and despotism provoked the censure of his virtuous 
kinsman St. Neot (4) ; and Asser, his friend and panegyrist, acknow- 
ledges, that he was haughty to his subjects, neglected the admi- 
nistration of justice, and treated with contempt the complaints of 
the indigent and oppressed. It was to this indiscretion (to borrow 
the term under which the partiality of the biographer was willing 
to veil the misconduct of his patron (5)), that Alfred himself at- 

(l) Asser, p. 29- Chron. Sax. p. 84. lentes rel invitas vel TolanUrias omni stndio 

(a) Asser, p. 114. He adds that Alfred, had he ""«" festinavrt. Wallingjp. 535. , 

beia^ «nhiti^, mi.ht have obuined ih; crown (*) Pravo. redargues actus jum t m mel|os 

fromthefavaaroftle people, to the exclusion conTerti.-De *y'*»°'«!"J"P'?^'^^^^^ 

of his elder brother. superba regimmis austentate ««"*«««« »n«f«- 

pavit. Vit. St. Neoti m act. &S. Ben. saec. ly. 

(3) In primordiis regni sui vivehat luxui et ^^^ jj^ « 33^^ 331. 

Titiis sobjugatus — virgines et caste vivere to- (5) 'Asser, p. 31, 82. 

1. 8 
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Iributed the severe and unexpected calamity, which overwhelmed 
him in the eighth year of his reign. For the piety of the age, 
instead of tracing events to their political sources, referred them 
immediately to the providence of God^ and considered misfortune 
as the instrument with which divine justice punished past enor- 
mities. 

At the close of the last campaign we left him in the undisturbed 
possession of the kingdom of Wessex : at the beginning of the 
next year we discover him a solitary fugitive, lurking in the mo- 
rasses of Somersetshire, [a. d. 878.] This sudden revolution arose 
from the policy of Gothrun, the most artful of the Northmen. 
That chieftain, on his retreat out of Wessex, had fixed his resi- 
dence at Gloucester, and rewarded the services of his veterans 
by dividing among them the lands in the neighbourhood. But 
while this peaceful occupation seemed to absorb his attention, his. 
mind was actively employed in arranging a plan of warfare, which 
threatened to extinguish the last of the Saxon governments in Bri- 
tain. A winter campaign had hitherto been unknown in the annals 
of Danish devastation : after their summer expeditions the in- 
vaders had always devoted the succeeding months to festivity and 
repose -, and it is probable that the followers of Gothrun were as 
ignoriUQt as the Saxons of the real design of their leader. On the 
first day of the year 878 they received an unexpected summons 
to meet him on horseback at an appointed place : on the night of 
the 6th of January they were in possession of Chippenham, a royal 
villa on the left bank of the Avon. There is reason to believe that 
Alfred was in the place, when the alarm was given : it is cer- 
tain thai he could not be at any great distance. From Chippenham, 
Gothrun dis;)ersed his cavalry in different directions over the neigh- 
bouring counties : the Saxons were surprised b; the enemy before 
they had heard of the war; and the king saw himself surrounded 
by the barbarians, without horses and almost without attendants. 
At first he conceived the rash design of rushing on the multi- 
tude of his enemies : but his temerity was restrained by the more 
considerate suggestions of his friends; and he consented to reserve 
himself for a less dangerous and more hopeful experiment. To 
elude suspicion he dismissed the few thanes who were still near 
his person, and endeavoured alone, and on foot, to gain the centre 
of Somersetshire. There he found a secure retreat in a small island, 
situated in a morass formed by the conflux of the Thone and the 
Parrel, which was aflerwards distinguished by the name of Ethe- 
lingey, or Prince's island (1). 

(l)To account for thesudden retreat of Alfired, opinion, explains the whole difficulty : and is 

and the tew)M>rary extinction of the WesVSaxon supported by authorities which seem to have 

power, has perplexed most historians. I shall been overlooked. " DCCCLXXYIII. This year 

not enumerate their different hypotheses, as the " in mid<winter, orer twelfth-night, the Danish 

account given in the text satisfactorily, in my " army stole to Chippenham ; and rode over the 
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Though the escape of Alfired had disappoiDted the hopes of the 
Banes,' Uiey followed up their success with iodefatigable activity. 
The men of Hampshire, Dorset, Wilts, and Berkshire, separated 
from each other, ignorant of the fate of their prince, and un- 
prepared for any rational system of defence, saw themselyes com- 
pelled to crouch beneath the storm. Those who dwelt near the 
coast, crossed with their families and treasure to the opposite shores 
of Gaul^ the oUiers sought to mitigate by submission the ferocity of 
the invaders, and by the surrender of a pari, to preserve the re- 
mainder, of their property. One county alone, that of Somerset, 
is said to have continued faithful to the fortune^ of Alfred *, and 
yet, even in the county of Somerset, he was compelled to conceal 
himself at Ethelingey, while the ealdorman ^thelnoth with a few 
adherents wandered in the woods. By degrees the secret of the 
royal retreat was revealed : he was joined by the more trusty of 
his -subjects ; and in their company he occasionally issued from 
his concealment, intercepted the straggling parties of the Banes, 
and returned, loaded with the spoils, often of the enemy, some- 
times (such was his hard necessity) of his own people. As his 
associates multiplied, these excursions were more frequent and 
successful ; and at Easter, to facilitate the access to the island, he 
ordered a communication to be made with (he land by a wooden 
bridge, of which he secured the entrance by the erection of a fort. 
While the attention of Alfred was thus fiied on the enemy who 
bad seized the eastern provinces of his kingdom, he was unconscious 
of the storm, which threatened to burst on him from the west. 
Another of the sons of Ragnar, probably the sanguinary UidE^o, 
with three^nd-twenty sail, had lately ravaged the shores of Be- 
metia or South Wales ; and crossing to the northern •coast of Bevon- 
shire, had landed his troops in the vicinity of Apledore. It appears 
as if the two brothers had previously agreed to crush the king 
between the pressure of their respective armies. Alarmed at this 
new debarkation, Odun the ealdorman, with several thanes, (led 
for security to the castle of Kynwith. It had no other fortification 
than a loose wall erected after the manner of the Britons : but its 

« West-Saxon land ; aod settled in it. And much St. Neot. in A|:t. SS. Ben. sec. iv. torn. ii. p. JSJ. 

** of the people they drove over sea, and of the This author proceeds to notice one of the adven" 

** rest the greater part they rode roond, and suh- tores, which Alfred, it is said, delighted to 

** jected to themselTes, except the king Alfred, narrate to the circle of his friends (Malms, de 

« and be irith a little band, went uneasily to the Reg. 23.). In his retreat he was entertained in 

** woods and the fastnesses of the moofs."--* the cottage of a swineherd : and his hostess, in 

Chnm. Sax. 84. Their success was owing to the absence of her hosband, desired the stranger 

their celerity, obeqoitando, Ethelw. f . 480*— to watch the loaves, which Ae was baking on 

' Iter aocelerans occidentales Anglioos attentavit the hearth. But Alfred's mind was too deeply 

invadere. in illis enin& partibos didiccrat a occupied with the thought of his misfbrtones to 

fbgitivis ipsiun regem hiemare. Rex avtem Al«- attend to the charge. The bread was burnt : and 

mdos avdUens barbaricam rabiem et savitiam thenegligenceof the king was severely chastized 

cominns irmisse, soonunqne considerans disp6- by the tongue of the woman. This incident was 

sitionen {dispenhmem, MS. Claud. A. 5. p- 167)» soon sung in Latin verse. 

hac iUncqne ceepit animo fluctuare : tandem Urere quos rerntopanfs, gyraremyraris, 

4liscretiore firetns arbitrio, cessit hostibus, ac so- Coin nimiam faad«s hos msndvcaore taienttB.-^ 

ius /ei inermis fuga; est expositus ludibrio — Vit. jisser, p. it. 
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position on the summit of a lofty rock rendered it impregnable. 
The Danish leader was too wary to hazard dn assault ; and calmly 
pitched his tent at the foot of a mountain, in the confident expec- 
tation that the want of water would force the garrison to surren- 
der. But Odun, gathering courage from despair, silently left his 
intrenchments at the dawn of morning ; burst into the enemy's 
camp ; slew the Danish chief with twelve hundred of his followers : 
and drove the remainder to their fleet. The bravery of the Saxons 
was rewarded with the plunder of Wales ; and among the trophies 
of their victory was the Reafan. the mysterious standard of the 
raven, woven in one noon-tide by the hands of the three daugh- 
ters of Ragnar. The superstition of Ihe Danes was accustomed to 
observe the bird as they marched to battle. If it appeared to flap its 
wings, it was a sure omen of victory : if it hung motionless in the 
air, they anticipated nothing but defeat (1). 

The news of this success infused courage into the hearts of the 
most pusillanimous. Alfred watched the reviving spirit of his 
people, and by trusty messengers invited them to meet him in 
the seventh week after Easter at the stone of Egbert, in the eastern 
extremity of Selwood forest (2). On the appointed day the men of 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Somerset cheerfully obeyed the sum- 
mons. At the appearance of Alfred, they hailed the avenger of 
their country; the wood echoed their acclamations; and every 
heart beat with the confidence of victory. But the place was too 
confined to receive the multitudes that hastened to the royal stan- 
dard ; and the next morning the camp was removed to Tcglea, a 
spacious plain, lying on the skirts of Ihe wood, and covered by 
marshes in its front (3). The day was spent in making prepara- 
tions for the conflict, and in assigning their places to the volunteers 
that hourly arrived : at the dawn of the next morning, Alfred mar- 
shalled his forces, and occupied the summit of Ethandune, a 
neighbouring and lofty eminence (4). In the mean while Golhrun 
had not been an idle spectator of the motions of his adversary. 
He had recalled his scattered detachments, and was advancing with 
hasty steps to chastize the insolence of the insurgents (5). As the 
armies approached, they vociferated shouts of mutual defiance ; and 
after the first discharge of their missive weapons rushed to a closer 

(i) Chion. Sax. 84. Asser. 32. occnnam. Ibid. Antici{iayit numtem hoetibas 

Qt) It is now called Brixton. — Ingnlf ^p. 3$ ) nimis aptnm, si pnecaviasent. Walling, p. 538. 

and some writezs after ^im, inform ns that the This is probably Brattonfaill, near Eddington. 

king disffnised himself as a harper, and visited (5) Gytrus undiqne Danoa convocans, m^ nTW 

the Danish camp, where he obsenred their neg- magnam contraxit. Waling. Ibid. Ut rumor ha* 

ligence, and learned their ulterior objects. The jus eventns latissime diffusus profanas Gjrtroais 

story is in itself improbable, and was unknown attingeret aures— ~— protinns juxta morem suum 

to Asser. acies disposuerunt, ad locum certaminis castra 

(3) It is beliered to be Leigh, not far from moventes. Vit. St. Neot. p. 835. These passages 
Wcstbnry. In the life of St. Neot it is described plainly show that the Danes were not surprised 
asgmusalicisplanitiesjuxta silmm, p. 335- by Alfred, as is generally asserted. See also 

(4) Disposita seriatim acie proximum anticipa* Translat. St. Cuth. in act. SS. Bened. sec. it. 
verunt promontorium. Hiac hostium explorabant torn. ii. p. 279- 
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and more sanguinary combat. The shoek of tbe two nations, the 
efforts of their leaders, tbe fluctuations of Yictory, and the alter* 
nate hopes and fears of the contending armies, must be left to the 
imagination of the reader. The Banes displayed a courage worthy 
of their former renown, and their repeated conquests. The Saxons 
were stimulated by every motive that could influence the heart of 
man. Shame, revenge, the dread of subjugation, and the hope of 
independence, impelled them .forward : their perseverance bore 
down all opposition *, and the Northmen, after a most obstinate 
but unavailing resistance, fled in crowds to their camp. The pursuit 
was not less murderous than the engagement : the Saxons immo- 
lated to their resentment every fugitive who fell into their hands. 
Immediately, by the king's orders, lines were drawn round the 
encampment ^ and the escape of the survivors was rendered im- 
practicable by the vigilance and the multitude of their enemies. 
Famine and despair subdued the obstinacy of Gothrun, who on 
the fourteenth day offered to capitulate. The terms imposed by 
the conqueror were *, that the king and principal chieftains should 
embrace Christianity ^ that they should entirely evacuate his domi- 
nions ; and that, they should bind themselves to the fulfilment of 
the treaty by the surrender of hostages and by their oaths. After 
a few weeks, Golhrun with thirty of his officers was baptized 
at Aulre niear Athelney. He took the surname of Athelstan, and 
Alfred was his sponsor. After the ceremony both princes removed 
to Wedmorc, where on the eighth day Gothrun put off the white 
robe and chrysmal fillet, and on the twelfth bad adieu to his 
adopted father, whose generosity he had now learned to admire as 
much as he had before respected his valour. From Chippenham he 
marched into Mercia, fixed his head quarters at Cirencester, and 
ordered his followers to cultivate the soil. He remained here but 
twelve months, when he returned to his former kingdom of East 
Anglia^ and though a Danish armament under the command of 
Hastings entered the Thames, and solicited him to renew the 
war, he adhered faiihfiUly to his engagements. Two treaties which 
he made with Alfred are still extant. By the first the boundaries 
between the two kingdoms are determined to be the Thames, the 
river Lea to its source, and a line drawn thence to Bedford, and 
along the Ouse as far as the Watlingstreet, and thence probably 
to the mouth of the river. The lives of Englishmen and Aanes 
are declared to be of equal value : and all unauthorised intercourse 
between the two nations is forbidden. By the second the two 
kings engage to promote Christianity, and tji punish apostacy; 
the laws of the Danes are assimilated to those of the Saxons -, and 
the fines payable for offences are determined both in Saxon and 
Danish money (1). The followers of Gothrun gradually adopted 

(l) Leg. Sax. 47. 51. In the original the line of demarcation ends at the Watlingstreet; but« 
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(be habite of ciyilised life ; and by .aGquiring an interest in the- 
soil, contributed to protect it from tbe ravages of subsequent ad- 
venturers. 

[A.D. 880.] The retreat ofGothrun gave to Wessex a long respite 
from, the horrors of war, and fifteen years of comparative tranquil* 
lity left Alfred at leisure to attend to the improvement and civiliza- 
tion of his people. The army claimed bis first care. The desultory 
but incessant attacks of the Danes had demonstrated the necessity of 
organizing a force, which should be ready to take the -field at the 
first alarm, and to march to any point of tbe coast that was me- 
naced with an attack; but at the same time the scarcity, arising 
from Uie frequent suspensions of agricultural labour, showed the 
impolicy of collecting together the great mass of the population. 
Alfred adopted an improved plan : which, while it was calculated 
to oppose a formidable force to the descents of the NiH'thmen, 
secured a sufficient supply of hands for the cultivation of the soil. 
The defence of the towns and cities was intrusted to the courage 
and fidelity of the inhabitants under the direction of the king's 
Gerefa or reeve : of the rest of the free population the males were 
divided into two classes, to each of which was allotted in ri)tation a 
regular term of service. They were commanded by the king or the 
eftldorman of the county : and instead of pay, received from the 
national stores a proportionate supply of provisions (1). 

The utility of fortifications had been sufficiently demonstrated by 
the example of the Danes, and the successful defence of Kynwith. 
By tbe orders of Alfred a survey was made of the coast and navigable 
rivers ; and castles were built in places the best fitted to prevent the 
landing, or to impede the progress of an enemy. Yet in this un- 
dertaking, of which the necessity was so apparent, he had to en- 
counter numerous difficulties, arising f^om the prejudices and 
indolence of his people. In many instances the execution of the 
royal orders was postponed : in others the buildings were abandoned 
as soon as the foundations had been laid. But occasional descents 
of the Danes came in aid of the king's authority : those who had 
lost their property by their negligence, were eager to repair the 
fault by their industry ; and before the close of his reign Alfred had 
the satisfaction to see more than fifty castles built according to his 
directions (2). 

The first attempt which the king made to create a navy has been 
already mentioned. His success stimulated him to new exertions ^ 
and^ to acquire knowledge, and to do honour to the naval profes- 
sion, he often accompanied his squadrons in their expeditions. 
[a. d. 883.] On one of these occasions he met four sail of Northmen. 

as the province of East-A.nglia had been ceded (i) Chron. Sax. p. 92, 93- 

to Gothran. Spelman is of opinioii that it proceed- (2) Asser, p. 59» 00. Spelm. Vit. Alfred, p. l5«. 

ed thence to the mouth of the river. Vit. ^Slfr 36- not. 
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Two were captured by boarding, and their crews put to the sword : 
the commanders of the other two, terrified by the fate of their 
companions and their own loss, threw down their arms, and on 
th^r knees solicited mercy. On another occasion the Saxon fleet 
surprised and captured thirteen sail in the river Stour. [a.d. 885.] 
Every man on board was massacred : but the same evening the 
victors in ttieir return were intercepted by a Danish squadron, and 
completely defeated (1). As soon as the king became acquainted 
with the arts of attack and the modes of defence practised by the 
northern nations, several improvements suggested themselves to 
his superior sagacity. He ordered ships to be built of larger 
dimensions than those of the Danes. Their decks were higher, and 
their length double. The increased eleyation gave his mariners an 
advantage over their enemies, who were compelled to direct their 
strokes upwards : and the greater bulk of the vessels added to their 
stability in the water, while the Danish ships were agitated by the 
slightest motion. That their celerity might not be retarded by the 
additional weight, he augmented the number of the rowers ] and 
gave to all his vessels thirty, to several more than thirty, oars on 
a side. This fleet was so judiciously disposed in the different 
harbours, that the marauding squadrons of the barbarians found it 
difiicult to approach, or to abandon, the shore with impunity (2). 
From measures of defence against a foreign enemy, the king 
turned his attention to the domestic economy of the country. 
During the long period of Danish devastation, the fabric of civil 
government had been nearly dissolved. The courts of judicature had 
been closed : injuries were inflicted without provocation, and re* 
laliated without mercy ; and the Saxon, like the Dane, had imbibed 
a spirit of insubordination, and a contempt for peace, and justice, 
and religion. To remedy these evils, Alfred restored, enlarged, 
and improved the salutary institutions of his forefathers ; and from 
the statutes of Ethelbert, Ina, Offa, and other Saxon princes, com- 
posed a code of law, adapted to the circumstances of the time, and 
the habits of his subjects (3). But legislative enactments would have 
been of little avail, had not the king insured their execution, by an 
undertaking of no small difficulty, but which by his vigilance and 
perseverance he ultimately accomplished. The Saxon jurisprudence 
had established an ample gradation of judicatures, which diverged 
in different ramifications from the king's court into every hamlet 
in the kingdom : but of the persons invested with judicial authority 
very few were quahfied for so important an office. Almost all were 
ignorant : many were despotic. The powerful refused to acquiesce 
in their decisions^ and the defenceless complained of their oppres- 
sion. Both had frequent recourse to the equity of Alfred, who 

(1) AsMr, Mf ST. Chron. Sax. M, 87. (3) Ug. Su. sa— 46. 

(3) Cairon. Sax. 98. 
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Usteoed as cheerfully ,to Ihe complaints of the lowest as of the 
highest among his subjects. Every appeal was heard by him with 
the most patient attention : in cases of importance he revised the 
proceedings at his leisure; and the inferior magistrates trembled at 
the impartiality and severity of their sovereign. If their fault pro- 
ceeded from ignorance or inadvertence, they were reprimanded or 
removed according to the magnitude of the offence ; but neither 
birth, nor friends, nor power, could save the corrupt or malicious 
judge (1). He was made to suffer the punishment which he had 
unjustly inflicted; and, if we may believe an ancient authority, 
forty- four magistrates were by the king's order executed in one 
year for their informal and iniquitous proceedings (2). This seve- 
rity was productive of the most beneficial consequences. The 
judges were careful to acquire a competent degree of knowledge ; 
their decisions became accordant to the law ; the commission of 
crime was generally followed by the infliction of punishment ; and 
theft and murder were rendered as rare, as they had formerly been 
prevalent. To prove the reformation of his subjects, Alfred is said 
to have suspended valuable bracelets on the highway, which no one 
ventured to remove : and as a confirmalion we are told, that if a 
traveller lost his purse on the road, he would at (he distance of a 
month find it lying untouched in the same spot (3). These are 
probably the fictions of a posterior age : but they serve to shew the 
high estimation in which Alfred's administration of justice was held 
by our forefathers. 

The decline of leirning in the Saxon states had been rapidly ac- 
celerated by the Danish invasions. The churches and monasteries, 
the only academies of the age, bad been destroyed ; and at the ac- 
cession of Alfred, Wessex could hardly boast of a single scholar, 
able to translate a Latin book into the English tongue (4). The 
king, who from his early years had been animated with the most 
ardent passion for knowledge, endeavoured to infuse a similar spirit 
into all who aspired to his favour. For this purpose he invHed to 
his court the most distinguished scholars of his own and of foreign 
countries. Plegmund and Werfrilh, Elhelstan and Werwulf visited 
him from Mercia. John of old Saxony left the Monastery of Corbie 
for an establishment at Ethelingey : Asser of St. David's was in- 

(i^ Asser, 69 — 71- goods for the king^s use} Therborn, because he 

(2; Miroirs des Justices, p. 296- ed. 1642- It had condemned Osgot for a crime, of which he 

was written by Andrew Home, under Ed-vrard I. had obtained pardon from the king: Oskitell. 

or Edward U., and, though of questionable au- because he had condemned Cutting on the' sole 

thority, must have been comp<^sed from more rejiort of the coroner. Thus also he imprisoned 

ancient documents. Some of the cases are curious. Sithing, because that ofBcor had imprisoned 

Thus Athulf was executed because he had con< Herbolefor a crime committed by Herbole's wife : 

demned Copping, who was not twenty-one years he ordered Haulf to lose a hand, because he had 

of age : Billing, becaus« he had condemned not inflicted that punishment on Armoc, etc., 

Leston, who did not sit down, when proclamation p. 296— >301 • 

had been made for all but the murderer to sit (3) Malms. deReg. ii. 4. f. 23- 

down : Hale, because he had acifuitled the sheriff (4) Alired, prscf. ad Past. p. 83> Wise's Asset. 
Tristram, though Tristram had unjustly seized 
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daeed by valuable presents to reside with the king during six 
months in the year; and an honourable embassy to Hincmar, 
archbishop of Rheims, returned with Grimbald the celebrated 
proTOst of St. Omer (1). With their assistance Alfred began in his 
thirty-ninth year to appy to the study 6f Roman literature ; and 
opened schools in different places for the instruction of his subjects. 
It was his will that the children of eyery free-man, whose circum- 
stances would allow it, should acquire the elementary arts of reading 
and writing ; and that those, who were designed for ciYil or eccle- 
siastical employments, should moreover be instructed in the Latin 
language (2). 

It was a misfortune which the king frequently lamented, that 
Saxon literature contained no books of science. '*I have often 
'^wondered,'' says he, ^Mhat the illustrious scholars, who once 
^'flourished among the English, and who had read so many foreign 
^' works, never thought of transferring the most, useful into their 
'^ own language (3).'' To supply the deficiency Alfred himself un- 
dertook the task. Of his translations two were historical, and two 
didactic. The first were the ecclesiastical history of the English by 
Bede, and the epitome of Orosius, the best abridgment of ancient 
history then extant, both works calculated to excite and gratify the 
curiosity of his subjects. Of the others one was meant for general 
reading, 'Mhe Consolation of Philosophy,'' by Boetius, a treatise 
deservedly held in high estimation at that period ; and the second 
was destined for the instruction of the clergy, the Pastoral of Gre- 
gory the Great, a work recommended both by its own excellence, 
and the reputation of its author. Of this he sent a copy to every 
bishop in his dominions, with a request that it might be preserved 
in the cathedral for the use of the diocesan clergy (4). 

In the arrangement of his time, his finances, and his domestic 
concerns, Alfred was exact and methodical. The officers of his 
household were divided into three bodies, which succeeded each 
other in rotation, and departed at the end of the month, the allotted 
period of their service (5). Of each day he gave one third to sleep 
and necessary refreshments : the remainder was divided between 
the duties of his station, and works of piety and charity (6). His 

(1) As«er, 45 49. Epist. Fakonis in Wise's centuries ever used the expressions, Dirus Pe» 
Asser, p. 123- John, abbot of Ethelingey, has tms, or Divi Gildas, Melkinus, etc. 

been often confounded with Joannes Scotus En- (3^ iElfred. pncf ad Past. p. S4. 

gena. They were difiTerent persons. Scotus, as (4; iElfred. pncf. ad Past. p. S6- On each 

his name imports, was a native of Ireland ; John copy was an astell of fifty mancuses, and the 

the abbot was a native of old Saxony (Asser, 61 *) ' king recjuestetlf that no one would ** take the 

Sootns was neither priest nor monk (Mabillon, a;stell from the book, nor the book from the 

SBC. iv. torn. ii. p. 510). John the abbot was minster." The meaning of the word sstell has 

both priest and monk. (Asser, 47—61- JEUredi hitherto proved a stun^ling'block to the com- 

praef. ad Past. p. 35-) mentators. 

(2) .Alfred, prxf. ad Past. p. 85. Asser, 43 — (5) Asser, 65. 

55. Did he not at this time esUblish the univer- (6) Malm. 24, 25- Asser, 67- Without the 

sity of Oxford ? I kno^ not. The contested pas- knowledge of chronometers, Alfred was per- 

Mge in Asser (p. 52) appears to me undoubtedly plexed to discover the true hour qf the day. To 

spurious. What writer of the ninth or tenth remedy the inconvenience he had recourse to 
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treasurer was ordered to separate his revenue into two moieties. 
Tbe first he subdivided into three parts, of which one was destined 
to reward his servants and ministers, another to supply presents for 
the strangers who visited his court, and the third to pay the nu- 
merous bodies of workmen whom he employed. For he erected 
palaces in different parts of his dominions ; repaired and em- 
bellished those which had been left by his predecessors, and rebuilt 
London and several other towns, which the Danes had reduced to 
heaps of ruins. In all these undertakings we are told that he dis^ 
played an improved taste and considerable magnificence. Among 
his artists were numbers of foreigners attracted by his offers, and 
the fame of his liberality ; and by frequent conversation with them 
he is said to have acquired a theoretical acquaintance with their 
respective professions, which astonished the most experienced 
workmen (1). 

The other moiety of his revenue was parcelled out into four por- 
tions. One was devoted to the support of his school, his favourite 
project. Another was given to the (wo monasteries which he had 
founded, one at Shaftesbury for nuns, at the head of whom he 
placed his daughter Ethelgiva : another at Ethelingey for monks, 
which he peopled with foreigners, because the Banish devastations 
had abolished the monastic institute among his own subjects. The 
third portion he employed in relieving the necessities of the indi- 
gent, to whon he was on all occasions a most bountiful benefactor. 
From the fourth he drew the alms, which he annually distributed 
to different churches. They were not confined to his own domi^ 
nions, but scattered through Wales, Northumbria, Armorica, and 
Gaul. Often he sent considerable presents to Rome -, sometimes to 
the nations in tbe Mediterranean and to Jerusalem : on one occa- 
sion to the Indian Christians at Meliapour. Swithelm, the bearer 
of the royal alms, brought back to the kipg several oriental pearls, 
and aromatic liquors (2). 

The long interval of peace, which Alflred enjoyed after the 
baptism of Gothrun, had raised him to a high pre-eminence among 
the British princes. The East-Anglian and Northumbrian Danes, 
though their subjection was rather nominal than real, acknow- 
ledged his authority. The kingdom of Mercia no longer existed. 
He had given the government of that country with his daughter 
jGthelflffid to the ealdorman Ethered. Even the kings of the Welsh, 

the foUowing simple expedient. By repeated ex- day, or twenty of oar minntes, he was hence 

periments he found that a q[aantity of wax, enabled to measare his lime with some aocancy. 

weighing seventy-two pennies, might be made Asser, 68» 69. 

into six candles, each twelve inches long and of ^1^ Asser, 52. 58- 66* 

equal diickness, and that these homing in sue- (3) See Asser, 58. 00. 64. 66' 67- Chroa. Sax. 
cession, wonld last exactly twenty-fonr hoars, p. 86. 90. Malm, de gest. reg. 24- Hunt. 901 • 
To prevent the flame from being affected by Flor. Wigor. 591. It is curioas that as Asser 
currents of air, the candles were inclosed in a (p. 58) makes the mare Tyrrhenam extend " ad 
large lantern of transparent horn : and as the ultimum Hybemi« finem," so Alfred in his trans- 
combustion of each inch of wax corresponded lalion of Orosias says of the same, or the Wen« 
with the lapse of one seventy-second part of the delsa», that •* on hyre west endc is Scotland.'" 
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Anaward of Gvynez, Hemied of Demetia, Helised of Brecon, 
Howel of Gleguising, and Brocmail of Gwent, harassed by in- 
(estine dissensions, voluntarily placed tbemselTes under his protec- 
tion, and did him homage on the same terms as.Ethered of 
Mercia (1). [a. d. 893]. It was in this season of prosperity that 
Alfred saw the storm, which had so long desolated the fairest pro- 
Tinces of Gaul, cross the channel, and burst on his own territory. 
Hastings, the most renowned and successful of the sea kings, after 
more than forty years of carnage and plunder, undertook, in imi* 
tatioQ of Gothrun, to win for himself a kingdom in Britain. The 
forces of the Northmen assembled in the port of Boulogne in twa 
divisions, of which one, comprising two hundred and fifty saiU 
steered its course to the mouth of the Limene, and took possession 
of Apuldre on the Bother (2) ; the other of eighty ships, under 
Hastings himself, directing its course more to the north, entered the 
Swale, and fortified a position at Milton. Never did Alfred display 
more ability, nor the barbarians more pertinacity, than in the 
conduct of this war. Every attempt of tfa#invaders was foiled by 
the foresight and expedition of their adversary : yet they main- 
tained the contest for more than three years : and did not abandoa 
their object, till they had exhausted every resource, which courage 
or perfidy, activity or patience could supply. 

As soon as Alfred collected his forces, he marched into Kent, 
and occupied a strong position between Milton and Apuldre. From 
a lofty eminence he could watch the motions of his enemies, while 
his flanks were secured from surprise by an extensive wood on the 
one side, and a deep morass on the other. .Thus the communica- 
tion between the Northmen was intercepted ; and each army was 
compelled to remain inactive in its camp, or, if it ventured a. 
forward movement, to expose itself to probable destruction. The* 
perfidy of Hastings disengaged him from this embarrassing situa- 
tion. He offered to depart in consideration of a sum of money ;. 
gave hostages for the performance of his engagement ; and, as a 
spontaneous proof of his sincerity, permitted his two sons to re- 
ceive the sacrament of baptism. To one Alfred, to the other 
Ethered, stood sponsors (3). But in the meantime a part of the- 
army at Apuldre eluded the vigilance of the king, stole through 
the forest of Andredswald, and began to ravage the counties of Wes- 
sex. At Farnham they were overtaken by Alfred and his son 
Edward. The Saxons were victorious : the booty and horses of the 
barbarians fell into their hands -, and many of the fugitives perished, 
as they attempted to cross the Thames without a knowledge of the 
fords. In the action their king, whose name is unknown, had re- 

(1^ A«8er,49f SO- now caUed Bomney Marsh. See Gibson, at the 

(2; There was formerly a river and spacious end of the Saxon Chronicle, p. S4. 

harbour of this name. Neither is at present in (3) Chroa. Sax. 94. Hunt. 201. West. 178/ 

existence, owing to inundations. The spot is 
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ceived a severe wound ; and his inability to bear the rapidity of 
their flight, compelled them to halt in Thorney, a narrow islet 
formed by the waters of the Coin. There they were carefully 
watched by successive parties of Saxons, till they obtained permis- 
sion to depart on terms similar to those, which had been stipulated 
with Hastings (1). 

The open hostility of these adventurers was not more formidable 
than the suspicious fidelity of their countrymen, who under Goth** 
run and Guthred had formedy settled in East-Anglia and Northum- 
bria. Both these princes were now dead, and neither hosts nor 
hostages could secure the obedience of their former retainers. Some 
time before the evacuation of Thorney, Alfred had received in- 
teUigence that these faithless vassals had equipped two powerful 
fleets, with one of which they were besieging Exeter, while the 
other ravaged the northern sh6re of Devon, [a. d. 894]. T^add 
to his perplexity the perfidy of Hastings was now become mani- 
fest. He-had indeed abandoned Milton, but it was only to cross the 
river, and take posse#on of Beamfleet on the coast of Essex, 
where he had been joinellby the fleet from Apuldre. In this emer- 
gency the king divided his forces. With the cavalry he hastened 
to Exeter, and drove the besiegers to their ships : Ethered with the 
remainder surprised Beamfleet in the absence of Hastings, and 
obtained possession of his treasures, his wife, and his children. 
This loss humbled the pride of the barbarian : he solicited a paci- 
fication : Alfred, in opposition to the advice of his council, ordered 
the prisoners to be restored *, and Hastings promised to leave the 
island for ever (2). Whether he performed his engagement we are 
not told : but from this moment he disappears from the pages of 
the Saxon annalists-, and before the close of the century we find him 
in France, pursuing his usual career of devastation. At last he ac- 
cepted from Charles the Simple the city and territory of Ghartres, 
and condescended to become the vassal of a throne, which he had 
so often shaken to its foundation (3). 

However this may be, the adventurers from Apuldre and the fu- 
gitives from Thorney took possession of Shobury on the coast of 
Essex -, and their numbers were increased by the arrival of auxi- 
liaries from East-Anglia and Northumbria. On a sudden, leaving 
a sufficient garrison for the defence of the place, they burst from 
their cantonments, swept with rapidity the left bank of the Thames, 
crossed the country to the Severn, and plundered without oppo- 
sition both sides of that river. At the first alarm the men of Mercia 
and Wessex, and the Britons of Wales, hastened to oppose the dc- 

(l) Ibid. 93> Ethelwerd, 482> This island is ceive it to have been formed by the river CoId, 
generally supposed to be the Mersey, at the which enters the Thames near Staines, 
mouih of the Coin in Essex. But Ethelwerd calls (3) Chron. Sax. 93, 94. Flor. 596. 
H Thorney, and from the situation I should con- (3; Wil. Gemet. 231. 228. Bouquet, vii. 321. 

228. 
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predators, who at Buttington found themselves surrounded by three 
armies under Ethered, Athelm, and Elhelnoth. For several weeks 
they supported with patience the hardships of a siege : but, as soon 
as their horses were devoured, famine compelled them to make a 
desperate attempt, and with immense loss they forced a way 
through their enemies, traversed Mercia, and regained their for- 
tress at Shobury. Here they reposed themselves till their losses 
were repaired by the arrival of new adventurers ; and then, bursting 
like a torrent through Mercia, they look possession of Chester and 
the Wirall. Alfred was at the time cruising with his fleet in the 
channel. He hastened to the Wirall ; but when he had examined 
the position of the enemy, he despaired of being able to force their 
lines, and contented himself with driving away the cattle, and des- 
troying the corn in the neighbourhood. Famine compelled the 
barbarians to seek new adventures. They ravaged North Wales : 
but finding the royal army in their way, suddenly returned, di- 
rected their march through Northumbria into East-Anglia, and by 
that circuitous route, regained their former station in Essex. It 
might have been expected that, after so many failures, they would 
have abandoned the island. ^ Alfred heard with pleasure that they 
had put to sea with their families and plunder : but in a few days 
they were discovered in the Thames n^ar London, and steering 
their course up the Lea, selected a strong position about twenty 
miles from that capital, and made it their head quarters during 
the winter (1). 

In the ensuing spring, the citizens, harassed by the neighbour* 
hood of the Danes, attempted to storm their intrenchments, but 
were repulsed with considerable slaughter. To protect the har- 
vest, Alfred encamped on the banks of the Lea, and, as he was 
riding one day, discovered a spot, in which, by diverting the 
course of the water, and raising obstructions in the bed of the 
river, it was easy to prevent the egress of the enemy's fleet. The 
work was soon completed, and for its protection a castle was 
erected on each bank. The Northmen, foiled by the king's in- 
genuity, abandoned their position ; and, though they were 
pursued by the Saxon cavalry, reached Quatbridge (2) on the 
Severn. Here they passed the winter without molestation. But 
their spirit was broken : dissension prevailed among their leaders; 
and in the spring they disbanded themselves, separating into small 
bodies, and taking difiTerent directions, [a. d. 897]. Many ob- 
tained settlements among the East-Anglians and Northumbrians : 
the remainder sailed to their countrymen on the banks of the 
Seine (3). 

(1) Chron. Sax. 94—96. (3) Chron. Sax. 90. 97. 

(2) Qoatbridge is probably Qoatford, near 
Bridpenordi. 
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But Chough the great body of the barbarians had retired from 
the contest, several small marauding parties continued to hover 
round the coast, and often inflicted the most serious injuries on 
the inhabitants. On one occasion six Danish vessels were seen to 
enler the strait between the Isle of Wight and the coast of Hamp- 
shire ; and were quickly pursued by a Saion squadron of nine 
sail. The Northmen had divided their force. Three of their ships 
lay dry on the beach, while the crews were employed in the pur- 
suit of plunder : the other three rode at anchor to receive the 
attack of the Saxons. In the unequal contest which followed, two 
of these were captured : the third with only five men on board 
'Contrived to escape to a port in East-Anglia. The engagement 
was hardly terminated when the Danes returned from their ex- 
fpedition oo shore ; and the ebbing of Ihe tide left all the English 
vessels aground, three near to the enemy, the other six at a con- 
siderable distance. This accident awakened the hopes of the bar- 
barians, who fearlessly crossed the sands on foot, and made an 
attack on the nearest vessels. In this bold though unsuccessful 
attempt they lost one hundred and twenty men : and yet by their 
superior skill were the first to get oft- their ships and put to sea. 
One of the three escaped : the others were driven on the coast of 
Sussex, where their crews were seized, and executed as pirates. 
During the summer no fewer than twenty Danish vesseb were 
captured (1). 

[A. D. 900]. The death of Alfred happened on the 26th of Oc- 
tober, in the year 899 or 901. He left two sons, Edward, wha 
succeeded him^ and Ethelwerd, who received fi*om his father a 
learned education, and whose sons perished at the cel^rated battle 
of Brunanburg (2). His daughters were Ethelflied, married to 
Elhered of Mercia, Elhelgiva, aU>ess of Shaftesbury, and AlfHtha, 
wedded to Baldwin count of Flanders, the son of the cdebrated 
Judith. 

The will of Alfred is deserving of notice from the interesting 
information which it affords respecting the transmission of pro- 
perty among the Saxons (3). Egbert had entailed his estates on 
.tiis maid descendants to the exclusion of females : ^^ to the spear- 
'^side and not to the spindle-side." Ethelwulf made Ethelbert, 
his second son, king of Kent : to Ethelbald, Elhered, and Alfred, 
he bequeathed at his death certain lands, which were to descend 
-^unimpaired to the survivor of the three. When Ethelbald died, 

(t) Chxon. Sax. 96, 99. (8) A Ulin but reiy fnA^ tmulaticm may be 

(2) This Ethelwerd, who died An 922 (Flor. seen in Wise's Asser, p. 74. A more acciuftte 

t»602), has generally been confounded wilh Ethel- version has been made by Manning from the 

werd the historian, who wrote in the reign of Saxon original in the register of the abbey of 

-Edward the martyr, and who- says expressly Newminster at Winchester, preserved in the 

-that he was descended not from Alfred, but from library of Mr. Astle. 
Alfred's brother and predecessor Ethered.— 
^ihdw. pnef. 473- 
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EthelbeK claimed the kiDgdom : and a compromise was effected 
amoDg the brothers, according to which Ethered and Alfred sur- 
rendered to the king their joint interest in the lands bequeathed 
by Eth^wulf, which he immediately restored to them with the 
addition of all such estates as he had acquired either by his per- 
sonal eiertions, or with their assistance. After the death of Ethered, 
the two remaining brothers made a new agreement in the presence 
of their nobles, by whidi it was settled that the surviyor should 
inherit tlie personal estate of the other, and the lands originally 
bequeathed by their father : but that he should faithfully diYide 
among his nephews all the other real prq[)erty which both had 
acquired by grant, purchase, or any other means. Alfred, having, 
stated these particulars, informs us, that in order to dispose by will 
of what belonged to him by the death of Ethered, he assembled 
the thanes of Wessei at Laogdon. ^' I prayed them,'' he adds, ^^for 
^^ my love (and gave them security that I would never bear them 
'' ill-will for speaking justly) not to be prevented by fear or love 
from deciding right : lest any man should say that I bad defrauded 
my kinsfcdks.'' The thanes approved his title to the property. 
'^ It is all,'' said they, ^' delivered there into thy hand. There- 
fore thou mayest bequeath and give it either to a relation or a 
stranger, as thou thinkest best/' The next day the king in their 
presence revoked all his former wills, divided his lands among 
his two sons, his three daughters, his two nephews, his cousin 
Osferth, and his wife Alswitba (1). He then left sums of money 
to all the above, to his ealdormen, to his servants, and his 
bishops : fifty mancuses of gold to fifty priests, fifty to the poor 
ministers of God, fifty to poor people in distress, and fifty to the 
church in which he should be buried. At the end he strictly for- 
bad his heirs to invade the liberty of those men^ whom he had 
made free. '^ For God's love, and for the advantage of my soul, 
'^ I will that they be masters of their own freedom, and of their 
^' own will ; and in the name of the living God I entreat that no 
*"' man disturb them by exaction of money or in any other manner : 
'^ hot that they be left at liberty to serve any lord whom they may 
" choose." 

EDWARD. 

The succession of Edward- was opposed by his cousin Ethel- 
vald, who claimed (he crown as the representative of Ethelred, 
the elder brother of the late monarch. His pretensions were over- 
ruled by the decision of the Witenagemot : and the discontented 
prince, apparently under the pretence of recovering the hereditary 

(l) If any of tfie lands which he left to ISemales his heirs male to take the lands, aod give to the 
had descended to him from Egbert, he desired females an equivalent in money. 
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palriroooy of his falber, assembled his retainers, and occupied the 
castles of Ghrislchurch and Winburn. In the latter place he for- 
cibly married a nan out of the convent, and announced his re* 
solution never to surrender the fortress but with his life. The 
approach of Edward to Badberry suggested a less hazardous policy. 
He retired in secrecy, and reached the northern Danes, who 
pitying his misfortunes, or admiring his spirit, gave him the title 
of king, and hastened to tight under his banner. In a short time 
the exile saw himself at the head of an army of adventurers from 
Norlhumbria, East-Anglia, and France, [a. d. 904]. With these 
be landed in Essex, and obtained possession of that county. The 
next year he marched though Mercia, crossed the Thames at 
Gricklade, and pillaged the greater part of Wiltshire. But at the 
approach of Edward he retired : and the West-Saxons in their turn 
retaliated on the Danes the injuries which they had inflicted on 
Mercia and Wessex. From St. Edmund's dyke in Cambridgeshire 
they spread the flames of war to the mouth of the Ouse : and cross- 
ing that river, continued in the fenny country the work of devas- 
tation. At last Edward thought proper to withdraw his army. In 
deflance of repeated orders the men of Kent remained behind: 
they were surrounded by the Danes; add a most murderous conflict 
ensued. Two ealdormen, several thanes, two abbots, and the 
greater number of the common men perished, but the East-An- 
glians purchased their advantage at a high price. They lost their 
king Eohric ; and to Edward the death of Ethel wald was of greater 
consequence than the roost brilliant victory (1). 

From this period the king's attention was principally directed 
to two great objects, the union of Mercia with his own dominions, 
and the subjugation of the Northumbrian and East-Anglian Danes. 
I. For a few years the government of Mercia, during the frequent 
infirmities of Ethered, was intrusted to the hands of Ethelfled, a 
princess whose masculine virtues and martial exploits are cele- 
brated in the highest strains of panegyric by our ancient histo- 
rians. At the death of her husband, Edward seized and united to 
Wessex the two important cities of London and Oxf(Mrd ; nor does 
Ethelfled appear to have resented this partition of her territory. 
She continued to govern the remainder with-the title of the lady of 
Mercia, and cordially supported her brother in all his operations 
against the common enemy. But that respect, which Edward had 
paid to the merit of his sister, he refused to the weakness of his 
niece Elfwina. When Ethelfled died in 920, he pretended that the 
young princess had promised marriage to Reynold the Dane, and 
entering Mercia at the head of his army, sent her an honourable 
captive into Wessex, abolished every trace of a separate govern- 

(1) Cbron. Sax. 100, 101. Hunt. f. 202. We»l. 180. 181- 
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menty and moulded (he whole of Ihe Saion terrilories into one 
undivided kingdom (1). 

[a. d. 910]. II. Had the Danes in England been united under 
(he same monarch, (hey would probably have been more than a 
match for (he whole power of Edward : but they still preserved the 
manners and spirit of their ancestors, and diminished their na- 
tional s(rength by dividing it among a number of equal and inde- 
pendent chieftains. After the death of Etheiwold five years elapsed 
without any impor(an( ac( of hostility ; in 910 Edward conducted 
hi8 forces into Northumbrian and spent five weeks in ravaging (he 
country, and collecting slaves and plunder. The next year (he 
Nor(hmen re(urned the visit. They penetrated to the Avon : but 
in their retreat were overtaken by the Saxons, and suffered a de* 
feat, which was long a flavourite subject among the national poets. 
Edward now adopted the plan, which had been so successfully 
pursued by his father, of building fortresses for the defence of his 
dominions, and the annoyance of (he enemy. A line drawn fk'om 
the mouth of the Thames, through Bedfordshire, to Chester, will 
pretty accurately describe the boundary which separated the hos- 
tile nations. To curb the East-Anglians the king built Witham and 
Hertford ; while Ethelfled, at his suggestion, erected similar for- 
tresses at Bridgenorth, Tamworth, Stafford, Warwick, and other 
I^aces in the vicinity. Their utility was soon demonstrated in the 
failure of a Danish expedition from the coast of Armorica. After 
ravaging (he shores of Wales, the barbarians attempted to pene- 
trate into Herefordshire. They were opposed by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring burghs, driven into a wood, and compelled to 
give hos(ages, as a securiiy for (heir peaceable departure. Ed- 
ward was, however, suspicious of their honour, and lined the 
northern coast of Somersetshire with troops. As he expected, they 
made two attempts to land in the night at Wachet and at Port- 
k)ck, and were defeated at both places with considerable slaughter^ 
The survivors fled to one of the uninhal>ited isles in the mouth of 
the Severn, but want compelled them to abandon their asylum, 
and seek new adventures in Wales and Ireland (2). 

The royal brother and sister, having thus provided for the secu- 
rity of their own territories, proceeded to attack those of their ene- 
mies. Ethelfled took Derby by st(»rm, though the Danes obstinately 
defended themselves in the streets ^ and then laid siege to Leicester, 
which, with the adjacent territory, was subdued by the terror of 
her arms. [a. d. 919.] Edward^ on his side, built two forts at Buc- 
kingham to overawe the Northmen of the adjoining counties, took 
Bedford by capitulation, and, advancing into Northamptonshire, 
fortified Towcester. [a. d. 921.] The Danes, alarmed at the pro- 

(l) Chron. Sax. lOS. 107. Ingulf. SS- Cam- (S) Chroo. Su. 102. lOS- 
doc. 47. 
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gressive encroachments of the Saxon$i, made, in the same year, 
four attempts to obtain possession of the nearest fortresses. One 
parly occupied Tempsford, and besieged Bedford ; another stormed 
the walls of Towcester ; a third attacked Wigingamere, and a fourth 
surrounded Maiden. In each instance the garrisons defended them- 
selves till the royal army came to their assistance -, and Edward, 
eager to improve his success, took possession of Huntingdon and 
Colchester. The Danes were dispirited by so many losses *, and all 
their chieftains from the Willand in Northamptonshire to the mouth 
of the Thames, submitted to the conqueror, took the oaths of alle- 
giance, and acknowledged him for their '^ lord and protector (1)." 
During the three next years the king with unceasing industry 
pursued the same line of policy, [a. d. 924.] He successively car- 
ried his arms to every part of the ancient b5undary of Mercia, and 
erected fortresses at Manchester, at Thelwall on the left bank of 
4he Mersey, at Nottingham, and at Stamford. By these conquests 
Edward acquired more real power than had ever been possessed by 
his predecessors. All the tribes from Norlhumbria to the channel 
formed but one kingdom subject to his immediate control : while 
the other nations in the island, warned by the fate of their neigh- 
bours, anxiously solicited his friendship. The Danes and Angles of 
the north made him offers of submission : the kings of the Scots and 
Stralh-clyde Britons chose him for their ^^ lord and father;'' and 
the princes of Wales paid him a yearly tribute. Yet he was not long 
permitted to enjoy this pre-eminence. He died in 925 at Farring- 
ton, and his death was immediately followed by that of his eldest 
son Ethel ward, at Oxford (2). 

Edward had been thrice married, and left a numerous family. Of 
the sons who survived him, three successively ascended the throne, 
Athelstan, Edmund, and Edred. Six of his daughters were married 
to foreign princes, some of them the most powerful sovereigns in 
Europe : and three, Elfleda, Ethelhilda, and Eadburga, embraced 
a religious life. Of Eadburga the early history is curious. She was 
the youngest of Edward's children, and had been led by her father, 
when she was about three years old, into a room, in which he had 
previously placed a collection of female trinkets, and a chalice with 
the book of the gospels. The child ran to the latter, and Edward, 
interpreting her choice as the destination of heaven, embraced her 
and exclsiimed : '' Thou shalt be gratified in thy wishes; nor will 

r 

(1) To hlaforde and to niund<boran. Chron. road to the bath. For it was on occasion of his 
Sax. 169. Also, 106—109. building this fortress that the *'k.ing of the 

(2) Chron. Sax. 111. The chronicle tells ns that ** Scots and all the people of d>e Soots, and the 
Edward built a town and fortified it at Badecan- ** king of the Strathdyde Gaels, and all the 
wyllan in Peacland, which Gibson oonoeives to " Strathdyde Gaels ( the men of Galloway * 
be Bakewell in Derbyshire. I think that Peacland ** Westmin. 184) chose him for their father and 
means Ix>thian, which according to Camden was ** lord." Chron. Sax. HO- In other words, they 
anciently called Pictland (Brit. p. 1181), and did him homage; hominium feceront. Mail- 
would werefore seek Badecanthyllan, the bathing ros, 1 46. 

wells, in the neighbourhood of Bathgate, the 
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^^ (b7 parents regret, if they yield to thee in virtue/' She was de- 
firered to the care of her grandmother Alswitha, and of the nuns 
at Winchester ^ with whom she spent ja long course of years, emi- 
nent among the sisters for her humility and devotidn (1). 
' In legislative and literary merit Edward was much inferior to his 
father : he surpassed him in the magnitude and the durability of his 
eonquests. The subjection of the Danes to Alfred was only nominal; 
and at his death the kingdom, which he left to his son, was bounded 
by the Mercian counties on the banks of the Thames and the Se- 
vern. Edward, by steadily pursuing the same object, and ensuring 
the submission of each district before he proceeded to farther con- 
quests, extended his rule over all the Danes of Mercia and East- 
Anglia. Wherever he penetrated, he selected a stlV)ng position, 
and while a multitude of workmen surrounded it with a wall of 
stone, encamped in the neighbourhood for their protection (2). That 
these fortifications were equal to their objects is evident from the 
fiict, that not one of them was ever captured by the enemy ; and they 
were productive, in after ages, of consequences which this monarch 
could not possibly have foreseen. They were long the principal 
towns in England, and served to multiply a class of men of a higher 
order, and distinguished by greater privileges than the ceorles or 
husbandmen. To the burghers was intrusted the defence of their 
walls and of the adjacent country. By living in society, and having 
arms in their hands, they grew into consideration, and insensibly 
acquired such a degree of power and wealth as ultihiately to open 
to their representatives the national council, and thus lay the foun- 
dation of thai influence, which the people eojoy in our present 
constitution. 

During his reign an important alteration was effected in the 
ecclesiastical economy of the kingdom of Wessex. The frequent 
wars which had preceded the restoration of Alfred, had caused a 
relaxation of discipline, and, in many places, had revived the su- 
perstitions of paganism. Pope Formosus sought by threats and 
exhortations to awaken the zeal of the West-Saxon prelates, and 
suggested the propriety of increasing the number of their bishop- 
rics. About the year 910 the two churches of Winchester and 
Sherborne became vacant, and Plegmund, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, improved the opportunity to make a new division of the 
kingdom, and to establish three more dioceses for the counties of 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall (3). 

^ The most important of the religious foundations at this period 
was the new minster at Winchester. At the death of Alfred, the 
agediGrimbald had requested permission to retire to the friends of 
his youth, the clergy of St. Omer : but Edward, unwilling to be 

(1) Malms, de Reg. ii. 13. De Pont. ii. f. 140. (3) Wilk. Con. i. 199> 300. Eadam. Not. y. 128. 

^) Chnm. Sax. 106. 108- 
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deprived of his services, prevailed on him to remain in England, 
by promising to provide for him, according to the intention of the 
late Iting, a monastery in the neighbourhood of the royal city. From 
the bishop Denulf and the canons he purchased three acres of land 
00 which he erected a spacious church and buildings for the accom- 
modation of Grimbald and a society of clergymen, and bestowed on 
them the lands which his father had destined for that purpose in hid 
will. To this new minster he transferred the remains of Alfred : and 
in the same place his own body, and that of his son Ethelward, 
were deposited (1). 

ATHELSTAN, 

* THE FIRST MONARCH OF ENGLAND. 

[A. D. 925]. By the will of the late monarch the crown was left to 
Athelstan his eldest son, about thirty years of age. The claim of the 
new king was immediately admitted by the thanes of Mercia, and 
after a short time by those of Wessex, The ceremony of his coro- 
nation was performed at Kingston by Ath^m, arditMshopof Can* 
terbury, and the successor of Plegmund (2). 

Of the mother of Athelstan, Malmsbury has told a romantic tale, 
on the faith of an ancient ballad. She was the daughter of a neat- 
herd, and called Egwina. Her superior beauty, even in her child- 
hood, had attracted admiration : and a fortunate dream was said to 
portend that she would prove the mother of a powerful moDarcli. 
This report excited the curiosity of the lady who had nursed the 
children of Alfi-ed. She took Egwina to her house, and educated h^ 
as one of her own family. When the etheling Edward casually vi- 
sited his former nurse, he saw the daughter of the neatherd, and 
was captivated with her beauty. Athdstan was the fhitt of their 
mutual affection (3). From this very doubtful story it has been in- 
ferred that the king was an illegitimate son : but the force of the 
inference is weakened by the testimony of a contemporary poetess, 
who in mentioning the birth of Athelstan, alludes to the inferior 
descent of his mother, but at the same time calls her the partner of 
Award's throne (4). The child was the delight of his grandfather 
Alfred, who created him a knight by investing him with a mantle of 
purple, and a short sword in a golden scabbard. After the death of 

(1) Moiiast. Ang. p. 308> 209. Annal. de his reach. The second he abridged from the 
Hyde apud Alf. iii. p. 201. 205. Chron. Sax. longer work of a contemporary poet, whose 
p. 111. Ooriag Edward's reign the English extravagant praises of his patron he reduced to 
naiie frequent pilgrimages to Rome. In 92t the standard of probabiKly and connuon sense, 
many were massacred in passing the Alps by the The hst is a coUection of facts for which no 
Saracens from Fraxinetum. A few years later written authority could be found: but which 
many others met with the same fate. Chron. were mentioned in Anglo-Saxon songs trans- 
Flodoardi apud Bouquet, yii. 177. 180. mitted from one genemtion to another. Mafan. 

(2) Ghron. Sax. ill. Malm. 26. In Malmsbury 26—29. 

we have three difTerent accounts of Athelstan, (3) Malm. 29. 

which should be carefully distinguished. The (4) Quem peperit regi eonson noD inclyt* 

first he compiled himself from documeuU within regn. Rosvithat de gestis Odon. p. I6S> 
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his mother he was iolrusled to the care of hia auiit ElbeULed, a for^ 
tuoate eircumstaQce, as it probably caused his iolerests to be, al 
Ibis period, so eagerly espoused by the natives of Mercia (1). 

In Wessex Atheistan had to guard against the secret designs of 
bis enemies, of whom the most dangerous was the etheling Alfred. 
The associates of this prince had conq;)ired to seize the person of 
the Icing at Winchester, and to deprive him of his sighl. Oq the 
discovery of (he plot Alfred demanded, according to the forms of the 
Saxon jurisprudence, to clear himself by oath; and Atheistan, who 
dared not refuse the privilege, ^ent him to Rome in the custody of 
his messengers, to perform the ceremony in tbe presence of the 
pontiff. The unfortunate etheling swore to his innocence on the 
altar of St. Peter. But as he survived his oath only three days, his 
death was considered a sufficient proof of his guilt by the witan, who 
adjudged his estates to tl^e king. By him they were given to the 
monastery of Malmsbury (2). 

Sightric, the Danish king of Northumbria, had braved tbe power 
of Edward : he solicited the friendship of Atheistan, and with it his 
sister Editha in marriage. The two princes met at Tamworth. 
Sigbtric was baptized, received the hand of Editha, and accepted 
from Atheistan a grant of what he already possessed, the country 
between tbe Tees and the Frith of forth (3). It is said, that the bai> 
barian soon repented of his choice, and abandoned both his wife and 
religion (4) : it is certain that he died at the end of twelve months, 
and that Atheistan seized the opportunity to annex Northumbria to 
his own dominions. The two sons of Sigbtric fled before the su- 
perior power of the Anglo-Saxon *, Godfrid into Scotland, and Anlatf 
into Ireland. Anlaff had the good fortune to meet with friends and 
associates : but Gonstantine, the king of the Scots, d^red not afford 
an asylum to the enemy of Atheistan ; and Godfrid, after a fruitless 
attempt to surprise the city of York, voluntarily surrendered him* 
self to the mercy of the conqueror. He was received with huma- 
nity and treated with honour : but the mind of the Dane could uQt 
brook the idea of dependence, and on the fourth day be fled to the 
coast, and commenced the profession of a sea-king (5). 

The ambition of Atheistan now grasped at tbe sovereignty of the 
whole island. In the north he levelled with the ground the castle of 
York, the principal bulwark of the Danish power : [a. d 927.] 
Ealdred the son of Ealdulf, a Saxon chieftain, was compelled to 
yield to him the strong castle of Bamborough -^ and the king of 
Scots, and the prince of Cumberland, obeyed his summons, and 
acknowledged his superiority. On the west he intimidated the Bri- 
tons of Wales and Cornwall. The chieftains of the former waited on 

(1) lialm. 27. (4) We^tnuD. 185. 

(2) Ibid., 28> 29. (5) BteliB. 27. 
ra) Malm. 27. WaUingford, $40. 
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him at Hereford, where they stipulated to confine their countrymen 
to the right banlc of the Wye, and to pay a yearly tribute of twenty 
pounds of gold, three hundred pounds of silver, and fire thousand 
head of cattle. The Cornish Britons had hitherto reached from the 
Land's^nd to the river £i, and possessed one half of Exeter. He 
commanded them to retire beyond the Tamar ; surrounded the city 
with a strong wall of stone; and frequently honoured it with his pre- 
sence. To confirm his claim of sovereignty; he convened at a place 
called Eadmoto all the princes of the Scots, Cambrians and Britons, 
who, placing their hands between his, swore to him that fealty, 
which the Saxon vassal was accustomed to swear to his lord (1). 

During this tide of success, and when Athelstan had Just reached 
the zenith of his power, Edwin, the eldest of his brothers, perished 
at sea. The traditionary ballads, consulted by Malmsbury, attribute 
his death to the jealousy of the king, who, convinced of his own il- 
legitimacy, suspected Edwin of aspiring to that crown which be- 
longed to him by the right of inheritance. It was in vain that the 
young prince asserted his innocence upon oath ; and when his oath 
was disregarded, threw himself on the affection of his brother. The 
tyrant thought his own safety incompatible with the life of Edwin : 
and, while he affected the praise of Idhily by commuting the sen- 
tence of death into that of banishment, committed his victim to the 
mercy of the waves in an open and shattered boat;, with only one 
companion. The prince, in a paroxysm of despair, leaped into the 
sea : his attendant cooUy waited for the flow of the tide, and was 
wafted back to the shore in the neighbourhood of Dover. Athel- 
stan, it is added, when it was too late, repented of his cruelty, sub- 
mitted ,to a course of canonical penance, and built the church of 
Middleton, that prayers might be daily offered for the soul of his 
murdered brother. Such is the tale which Malmsbury has preserv- 
ed, but of which he does not presume to affirm or deny the 
truth (2). It seems not to deserve credit. No trace of it is to be dis- 
covered in (he contemporary biographer of Athelstan ; and in the 
poem from which it was extracted, it was coupled with another tale 
evidently fabulous (3). That Edwin perished at sea, cannot be 
doubted : but the king appears rather to have deplored his death as 
a calamity than to have regretted it as a crime. The account of 

, (I) Malm. 97, 98. Flor. 602. Mail. 147. The this instance deserted it, and omitted entirely the 

contemporary writer in Malmsbury makes tibe death of Edwin. 

tribute of the Welsh amount to 25,000 cattle. I (3) The ballad proceeds to say that it was the 

hare preferred the more moderate account of iNltler of Athdstan who urged his master to the 

Caradoc, p. 48. death of Bdwin : thatone day as he waited on the 

(2) Non constaater sed titubanter. Malm. 25. king, his foot slipped, and recovering himself 

Non ut defendam, sed ne lectorum scientiam with the other, he exclaimed ; thus brother helps 

drfrandem. Id. 29. The story is repeated by brother. The words reminding Athelstan of the 

Sim. 184. 154. Hoved. 242. West. i86. Bromp. fate of Edwin, he ordered the butler to be put to 

836. It may howeyer .be observed, that Simeon, death. Blalm. 29. This kind of story seems to 

Hoyeden, and Westminster, have all copied the have been a favourite with the Anglo-Saxons, 

same words from one common document. Flo- The reader will meet with another ettition of it 

rence (603)> who usually copies the same, has in in the history of Edward the Confessor. 
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Huntingdon contains all that can now be known of the transaction : 
^^ Soon afterwards he had the misfortune to lose in the waves of 
^^ the ocean his brother Edwin, a youth of great vigour and good 
*' disposition (1)/' 

[a. d. 934.] The king of Scots eagerly sought to free himself 
from his dependence on the English monarch : and with this view 
entered into alliance with Howel, king of Wales. But the power of 
Alhelstan was irresistible. At the head of his army he extended his 
ravages as far as Dunfsedor and Westmore, while his fleet pillaged 
the coast to the extremity of Caithness. Constantine was compelled 
to implore the clemency of the conqueror^ and to surrender his son 
as an hostage for his fidelity (2). 

Three years afterwards the superiority of the English king was 
threatened by a more formidable confederacy. In 937 a fleet of 
six hundred and fifteen sail cast anchor in the Humber. It obeyed 
the commands of AnlafT, who was come with an army of Irish and 
northern adventurers to reconquer the dominions of his father. His 
arrival was the signal of war to his confederates, the Scots and Bri- 
tons, who under their respective princes directed their march to 
the same spot. The lieutenants of Athelstan, unable to repel the 
torrent, endeavoured to retard its progress. Negotiations were 
opened to gain time for the arrival of Athelstan, who, not content 
with his own forces, had purchased the aid of several sea-kings. As 
he passed through Beverley, he visited the church, offered his dag- 
ger on the altar, and vowed to redeem it, if he returned victorious, 
at a price worthy of a king. The armies were soon in the neigh- 
bourhood of each other, when AnlaflT planned a midnight attack, in 
the hope of surprising and killing his adversary. To discover the 
quarters of Athelstan, he is said to have adopted an artifice familiar 
to the Northmen. The minstrel was in that age a sacred character*, 
and Anlaff with his harp in his hands fearlessly entered the English 
camp, mixed without suspicion among the troops, and was at last 
conducted to the royal pavilion. The king, who was at dinner, 
bade the stranger strike his harp, and rewarded him for his song. 
But the disguise of the pretended minstrel could not conceal him 
from the eye of a soldier, who had once served under his standard, 
but who disdained to betray his former leader. As soon as Anlaff 
was out of danger, this man related the circumstance to Athelstan, 
and to the charge of perfidy, indignantly replied : ^^No; I have 
'^ shown that my honour is above temptation ; and remember that 
'^ if I had been perfidious to him, I might also have proved perfidious 
" to you." The king accepted the apology, and by his advice, re- 

(l)That Edwin perished at sea is asserted by (2) Chron. Sax. 111. Sim. Dun. 134. Floren. 

the Saxon chronicle (ill), and Mailros (l47j. 603- On this account Ethelwerd, a coulcmporary. 

The words of Huntingdon are : nee multo post says, Colla subdunt Scoti pariterque IHcti, uno 

adyersaperculsasfortunafratremsuumEdwiQum solidautur Britannidis arra. Ethelw. 482. Sco> 

inagni vigoris javenem et bona; indolis maris tiam sibi subjugando perdomuit. Sim. Dun. 2&s 
flactibus flebiliter amisit. Hunt. 304. 158. 159. 
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moYed to a distant part of the field. Tbe ground whicb he had left, 
was afterwards occupied by the bishop of Sherborne. In the dead 
of the night the alarm was giiren : Aniaff with a body of chosen fol* 
lowers was in Ihe midst of the camp, and a bloody and doubtful 
conflict ensued. In the morning, when he retired, it wasdiscoyered 
that the prelate had perished with ail his atlendints (1). 

[A. D. 938.] Two days after this occurrence was fought the battle 
of Brunanburgh, in Northumbria : a battle celebrated in the relics 
of Saxon and Scandinavian poetry. The multitude of the confe- 
derates consisted of five nations, Norwegians, Danes, Irish, Scots, 
and Britons : in the English army waved a hundred banners, and 
round each banner, if we may believe the exaggeration of a con- 
temporary, were ranged a thousand warriors. The contest lasted 
till sunset. A northern sea-king, in the pay of Athelstan, was op- 
posed to the Irish, and after an obstinate struggle drove them into 
a wood at no great distance. Turketui with tbe citizens of London, 
and Singin with the men of Worcestershire, penetrated into the 
midst of the Scots, killed the son of their king, and compelled 
Coostantine to save himself by a precipitate flight. Aniaff still 
DMintained his position against all the efforts of Athelstan and his 
West-Saxons : but the victors returning from the pursuit, fell on 
his rear, and decided the fortune of the battle. The Northman es- 
caped the sword of his enemies ; but he left five confederate sea- 
kings, seven jarls, and many thousands of his followers, on the fi^ 
of battle. *' Never," says the native poet, ''since the arrival of the 
^^ Saxons and Angles, those artists of war, was such a carnage 
'' known in England." The conqueror, in his return from the bat- 
tle, redeemed his dagger from the church of Beverley with a 
grant of ample and valuable privileges (2). 

This splendid victory cruslted the enemies, and confirmed the 
ascendency of Athelstan. By the Northmen he was distinguished 
with the appeUalion of '' the conqueror (3)." The British prinees 
no longer disputed his authority : the chieftains of the East-AngHan 
and Northumbrian Danes, who under a nominal vassalage had so 
often maintained a real independence, entirely disappeared; and 
all the countries originally conquered and colonized by the differ- 
ent Saxon tribes became united under the same crown. To Athel- 
stan belongs the glory of having established, what has ever since 
been called the kingdom of England. His predecessors, till the 
reign of Alfred, had been styled kings of Wessex. That monarch 
and his son Edward assumed the title of kings of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Athelstan sometimes called himself king of the English : at other 
times claimed the more pompous designation of king of all Britain. 

proLlblt'^oA!;J!i**"!^"'^^*''''''f"'^^ Johnstone, 31. Ingulf 37. Mailros, 147- Malm 

^ ?o\ A? notJiwg more tfatn some ancient baUad . 27, 28- , 1 1 # «un 

W CLron. Sax. 112-114. EgilH Saga opnd (S)Snorre,p. ||9. He aUo calls him Alhelstaix 

the faithful. Ibid. 
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Bolh these Cities were indiscriminately employed by his immediate 
siJKseessors : hot in the course of a century the latter fell into dis- 
use : the former has been retained to the present age (1). 

As the power of the king became predominant in Britain, his in- 
fluence began to be felt upon the ixnitinent. He maintained n^ 
friendly correspondence with seyeral foreign courts*, and three 
princes, destined to act important parte in the concerns of Europe, 
were educated under his protection. I. The first was Haco, the 
younger son of Harold Harfagre, the powerful king of Norway. 
When the father sent the child to the English court, he presented 
the king with a magnificent ship, of which the sails were of pur- 
ple, while the beak was covered with plates of gold, and the inside 
hung round with gilded shields. At the death of Harold, Eric the 
eMer brother ascended the throne ; but he soon lost by his cruelty 
the affection of his subjects : and Athelstan sent his ^^ foster son,'' 
with a powerful fleet, to obtain possession of the sceptre. The en- 
terprise succeeded : English missionaries under the protection of 
8ie new king disseminated the doctrines of the gospel ; and the 
reign of Haco the good is still celebrated in the annals of Nor- 
way (2). II. A second ward of Hie English king was Alan of Bre- 
lagne. The charitable donations of Ethelwulf, Alfred, and Edward, 
to the churches of Armorica, had given rise to an intercourse be- 
tween the English and the transmarine Britons, who still, at the 
distance of four centuries, lamented their banishment from the land 
of their fathers (3). When the Normans under Rollo depopulated 
'Bretagne, numbers of the natives sought and obtained an asylum 
under the protection of Athelstan. Among the fugitives was Ma- 
theudoi, who had married the daughter of Alan the great : and who 
committed his infant son to the care of his friend. Athelstan stood 
sponsor to the young prince at his baptism; watched over his edu- 
cation ; and at a proper age sent him back to his native country 
with the surviving exiles, and a band of English adventurers. The 
young Alan proved himself worthy of his protector : he recovered 
by degrees the territories of his grandfather ] and by a long series 
of splendid actions made himself the sovereign of Bretagne (4). 
III. Athelstan's own nephew was the third of his royal pupils. His 
sister Edgiva had been married to Charles the Simple, king of 
France, to whom she bore a son Louis, who from his long exile in 
England, was surnamcd d'Outremer. Three years afterwards, her 

(1) For Alfred, see Hemiag. Chart, i. 42. As- nue, 1777. Mr. Turner has the merit of calling. 

ser. 1. 3-; for Edward, Gale, iii. p. 362. ; for the attention of writers to the connexion between 

Atbebtan, id. p. 364. The coins in Camden, AthelsUn aad the king of Norway. 'Vol. ii. tS-^ 

Tab. 4, 5., in Hick's Diss. tab. ii., and the MS. 91. 

in the Cotton library, Tiberius, A. 2. Athebtan (3) In exulatn atqne in captivitate in Francia 

ah omnibus imperator totios Britanniae est pro- commoramur. Epist. Radbodi Dol. epis. Gak, 

nuntiatus. FJor. 693. Snbaetis ubique hosti- iii. 364- 

bus totiiis ftritanniae dominium obtinuit. Sim. (4) Chron. Manuel, apud Bouquet, yii. 376- 

pun. 18. Gul. Gemet. iii. 1. 

(2) Malms. 28. Snorre, 121. 138. 160. Hav- 
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hasband was ImprisoDed by the treachery of Herbert, count of Yer- 
mandois : but the queen escaped with her child, and was received 
with an affectionate welcome by her father Edward, [a. d. 923.] 
When Athelstan succeeded to the throne, he was not indifferent to 
Jfie interests of his sister and nephew. In 926 the friends of Charles 
made an attempt to obtain his freedom, and Louis was sent at their 
request to France : but the efforts of the royalists were speedily 
repressed, and the young prince sought again the protection of his 
uncle. After an exile of thirteen years he recovered the throne of 
his fathers. Athelstan had contracted a friendship with the duke of 
Normandy, who was induced, at the death of Rodulf the successor 
of Charles, to espouse the interests of Louis (1). An embassy from 
France, at the head of which was the archbishop of Sens, demanded 
the rightful descendant of Charlemagne : they swore in the hands 
of Athelstan and Edgiva, that he should be immediately put in pos- 
session of the royal authority ; and Louis sailed to Boulogne with a 
splendid retinue of Anglo-Saxon thanes and prelates. He was re- 
ceived by a deputation of the French nobility, conducted in state 
to Laon, and crowned with the usual solemnity (2). But he soon 
found himself opposed by the factions which had dethroned his fa- 
ther, and were now supported by Otho of Germany \ and therefore 
solicited the assistance of his uncle, whose fleet ravaged with im- 
punity the lands of his enemies along the coast of Flanders (3). As 
for Edgiva, she continued to hold a distinguished place in the coun- 
cils and court of her son *, till in an unlucky hour she fixed her 
affections on the count of Meaux, the son of the man who had 
wrested the sceptre from her husband. At her instigation he carried 
her off, as it were, by force, and married her as soon as they 
arrived in a place of apparent safety, [a. d. 951.] Louis was in- 
dignant at the conduct of his mother. He immediately pursued the 
fugitives, made Edgiva his prisoner, and committed her to the cus- 
tody of his queen Herberge (4). 

Besides Edgiva and the wife of Sightric the Northumbrian, Athel- 
stan had seven other sisters, of whom three put on the veil, four 
were married to some of the most powerful princes in Europe. 
1. In 926, Hugo the great, father to the founder of the Capetian 
dynasty, solicited the hand of Ethilda. He had been among the 
most active enemies of Charles the simple : but had recently de- 
clared in favour of the captive monarch ; and had selected for his 
ambassador Adulf of Flanders, the cousin of Athelstan. In the 
assembly of the witan at Abingdon were displayed the numerous 
and costly presents which he had sent, perfumes, jewels, relics, 

(l) Hugo Floriac. apad Bouquet, vii. 319. (3) Ghron. Flodoard. Tii. 193- 

Item 304. Chron. Turon. ix. (4) Daniel, Hist, de France, aun. 951- Chron. 

(2J Flodpardi Hist. in. 25. Chron. Viridun. Flodoardi, viii. 207- F^giva's epitaph may be 

apud Bouquet, vii. 290. Chron. Osorau. viii. seenin Mabillon, Analec. i. 427- 
237. 
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horses, tbe sword of Gonstaotine the great, and the spear of Char- 
lemagne. Before this splendid exhibition his former demerits dis- 
appeared ; and Ethilda became the wife of a noble Frank, who 
without the title, possessed the wealth and power of a king. 

2. Soon after the battle of Brunanburgh, the emperor, Henry th^ 
Fowler, sought a consort for his son Otho among the sisters of Athel- 
stan. The king appears to haire been flaftered by the request : and 
to return the compliment, he sent both Editha and Ediva to Ger- 
many, that the imperial suitor might make his choice. Before their 
departure each princess received presents from the king, the thanes, 
and the prelates, the only dower she could offer to her future bus- 
band. They were conducted as far as Cologne by the chancellor 
Turketul. Otho preferred Editha : her sister was married to a 
prince whose name has not been preserved, but whose dominions 
lay among the Alps. 3. There only remained Elgiva, the youngest 
and most beautiful of the daughters of Edward. She accepted the 
hand of Louis, prince of Aquitain (1). 

In the year 941 Athelstan died, regretted by his subjects, and 
admired by the surrounding nations. He was of a slender habit, 
and middling stature. His hair, which was yellow, he wore in 
ringlets entwined with thread of gold. Among the higher orders of 
the nobility he maintained' that reserve which became his superior 
station : to the lower classes of his subjects he was affable and con- 
descending. From his father he had inherited a considerable trea- 
sure : but his liberality was not inferior to his opulence, and the 
principal use which he made of money was to enrich others. To 
his vassals he was accustomed to make valuable presents : the spoil 
collected in his military expeditions was always divided among his 
followers : and his munificence to the clergy was proved by the 
churches which he erected or repaired (2). Neither ought his 
charities to be left unnoticed. He annually redeemed at his private 
expense a certain number of convicts, who had forfeited Iheir liberty 
for their crimes : and his bailiffs wer^ordered, under severe penal- 
ties, to support a pauper of English extraction on every two of his 
farms (3). As a legislator he was anxious to suppress offences, to 
secure an impartial administration of justice, and to preserve the 
standard coin of the realm in a state of purity. With this view he 
held assemblies of the witan at Greatly, Faversham, Exeter, and 
Thundersfleld : associations were formed under his auspices for the 
protection of property : and regulations were enacted respecting 
the apprehension, the trial, and the punishment of malefactors. 
Negligence in the execution of the laws was severely chastised. A 

(l) For these marriages see Ethelnrerd (473), (3) Bach pauper received aimiially a complete 

Ingtdf (37, 88), Malmsbai7(2S. 28), Westminster soit of clothes, and monthly a measure of meal, a 

(185, 188), and Hrosvitha, de gestis Odonis, gammon of bacon, or a ram worth four pennies« 

161— 16S. Leg. Sax. SO. 

(2; AH these j^articulars are mentioned by his 
contemporary biographer, apud Malms. 27. 
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thane paid (o the crown a fine of sixty shillings : a superior magis- 
trate was amerced in double that sum, with the forfeiture of his 
office (1). In his will he had chosen the abbey of Malmsbury for 
the place of his sepulture. There he had deposited the remains of 
his cousins Jllfwin and Elhelwin, who fell at Brunanburgh \ and to 
the same place his body was conveyed in solemn pomp, followed 
by a long train of prelates and nobles, and surrounded by the pre- 
sents which he had bequeathed to the monastery (2). 

EDMUND. 

The civil wars, which formerly desolated Northumbria, have 
been mentioned already : after the extinction of its native kings it 
continued to present similar scenes of anarchy and bloodshed. Its 
chieftains were partly of Saxon, partly of Danish origin, alike in 
disposition and habits ; but enemies to each other, and equally 
regardless of treachery or of violence, when it could contribute to 
their aggrandizement. Every sea-king was certain of finding an 
asylum among them j and, if he had the ambition to aspire to a 
throne, there were never wanting men willing to draw the sword in 
his cause. Sometimes a fortunate adventurer extended his authority 
over the whole nation ; sometimes two or more shared the sovereign 
power among them. But they were no better than flitting shadows 
of royalty, following each other in rapid succession. After a year or 
two many of them perished by the treachery of their friends or the 
swords of their enemies \ many were compelled to abandon the 
country, and revert to the pursuits of piracy ^ hardly one transmitted 
the inheritance of his authority to his children. Occasionally ne- 
cessity extorted from them an acknowledgment of the superiority 
claimed by the kings of Wessex : but the moment the danger was 
removed, they uniformly forgot their oaths, and resumed the exer- 
cise of their independence. It seems to have mattered hltle, whether 
these princes were natives or foreigners : the pride of the inhabi- 
tants was satisfied, provided they did not crouch to the pretensions 
of the southern Saxons, whose superior civilization was viewed 
with contempt by the barbarism of the Northumbrians. 

After the battle of Brunanburgh the terror of Athelstan had kept 
this turbulent people udder some restraint .but at his death their 
ancient spirit revived ; Anlaff was invited to hazard a third time the 
fortune of war; and within a few weeks the Humber was covered 
by a numerous fleet of foreign adventurers. The sea-king rested his 
hope of success on the rapidity of his motions, and, marching into 
Mercia, obtained possession of Tam worth. Edmund, the brother of 
Athelstan, and about eighteen years of age, bad been crowned at 
Kingston, and hastened to oppose the invaders, [a.d. 941.] The 

(0 I^g. 54—69. (2) Malm. 29. 
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operations of the campaign are involved in much obscurity. The 
success which attended the first efforts of Edmund, seems to have 
been balanced by a subsequent defeat : and the respective losses of 
the two princes induced them to listen to the suggestions of the 
archbishops Odo and Wolstan, who laboured to effect a pacification. 
The vaMty of our chroniclers has eihibited the transaction in partial 
colours : but the conditions of the treaty prove the superiority of 
Anlaff. Edmund ceded in full sovereignty to the Dane all the pro- 
vinces on the north of the Watling-«treet (1). 

The sea-king did not long enjoy his good fortune. He died the 
next year, and Edmund improved the opportunity to recover the 
dominions which he had lost. His measures were planned with 
foresight, and executed with vigour. The five4Hirghs, as they were 
called, of Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, Stamford, and Lincoln, 
had long been inhabited by the descendants of Danes, who, though 
they made a profession of obedience to the English monarchs, con- 
sidered it a duty to favour the enterprises of their kinsmen. These 
towns formed as it were a chain of fortresses running through 
Mercia, and garrisoned by enemies. The king began his opera- 
tions by reducing them in succession. Their inhabitants were ex- 
pelled, and replaced by English colonies (2). Edmund next pro- 
ceeded into Northumbria. That country was already divided be- 
tween two princes, one of whom, like his predecessor, was called 
Anlaff, the other styled himself Reginald, king of York. They sub- 
mitted without resistance to the superior power of Edmund, acknow- 
ledged themselves his vassals, and embraced Christianity. The king 
stood sponsor to Anlaff, at his baptism ^ and adopted Reginald for 
his son, when he received confirmation. Yet he had hardly left the 
country, when they again asserted their independence. Their per- 
fidy soon met with its punishment. The archbishop of York and 
the ealdorman of Mercia united their forces, and drove the two 
rebels out of the country (3). 

A sense of their own danger had hitherto taught the Britons of 
Cumbria to assist their neighbours in these struggles to maintain 
their independence. It was against them that Edmund next directed 
his arms. [a. d. 945.] Every effort which they could make, was 
hopeless : the two sons of Dunmail their king fell into the hands of 
the conqueror, and were deprived of sight, and the country was 
bestowed on Malcolm, king of Scots, on the condition that he 
should become the vassal of the English crown, and should unite 
with Edmund in opposing the attempts of the sea-kings (4). 

(1) Besides the printed ehroaickfs, see m» (8) Ethd. 48S. Flor. 004. Hunt. 908. 

other in MS. quoted by BIr. Tomer, Tib. B. 4. (4) Ut sibi terra et mari fidelis esset. Lei. Col, 

Westaoinster (167) adds to the ooftdition of the ii. 899. Sim. ISO. Hnnt. 208. Flor. 004. His 

treaty, that the snnriror was to sooceed to the nudwyrhta, or associate in war, Chron. Sax. 

domiaions cS the other. This is not mentioned US. Utaqwlonares Anglic partes terra aoanqve 

by any other writer. ab hostinm adventantiam incvrsione tneretur. 

{^) Chron. .Sax. ||4. Hant. 20^ Flor. 603- >Vest. 188. Fordnn (ir. !M) asserts that accord- 
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The rdgn of fidmund lasted only six years. He was celebrating 
at Pucklekirk in Gloucestershire the feast of St. Augustine, the 
apostle of the Saxons, when he perceived Leof a noted outlaw enter 
the hall. This man had been banished on account of his crimes 
some years before ; and now had the audacity to seat himself at the 
royal table, and to offer resistance, when the cup bearer ordered him 
to depart. Passion hurried Edmund to the spot, where he received 
a wound in the breast, from a dagger which Leof had concealed 
under his clothes. The king immediately expired : the assassin was 
cut in pieces by the royal attendants (1). 

Edmund had been married to Elfgiya, a princess of exemplary 
virtue, whose solicitude for the relief of the indigent, and charity 
in purchasing the liberty of slaves^ have been highly extolled by 
our ancient writecs. She bore him two sons, Edwy and Edgar, of 
whom the eldest could not be move than nine years of age. Their 
childhood rendered them incapable of directing the government ; 
and in an assembly of the prelates, thanes, and vassal princes of 
Wales, their uncle Edred, the only surviving son of Edward, was 
chosen king ^ and, to use the inflated language of a charter given on 
the occasion, was ^'consecrated at Kingston to the quadripartite 
'^ government of the Anglo-Saxons, Northumbrians, Pagans and 
''Britons" (2). 

EDRED. 

[A.D. 946.]The reign of Edredwas principally distinguished by the 
final subjugation of Northumbria. Immediately after his coronation, 
he proceeded to that country : and received first from the natives, 
afterwards from the Scots, and lastly from the Cumbrians, the usual 
oaths of fidelity (3). But the obedience of the Northumbrians lasted 
only as long as they were overawed by his presence : he was no 
sooner departed, than they expelled his officers, and set his authority 
at defiance. Eric, who had been driven from Norway by his brother 
Haco, and had wandered for years a pirate on the ocean, landed on 
their coast, and was immediately saluted king. The news excited 
the indignation of Edred. His first object was to secure the impor- 
tant city of York; and with that view he despatched his chancellor 
Turketul to archbishop Wolstan, to confirm the wavering fidelity of 
that prelate, whose influence among his countrymen was unbounded. 
The king soon afterwards entered Northumbria at the head of the 
men of Wessex and Mercia ; and by ravaging the lands severely pu- 

ing to the agreement between the two kings, the (2^ Smith'* Bed. App. 7T3' Elfgiva died before 

heir to the crown of Scotland was always to hold her hosband. Ethelw. 482- 

Cumberland of the crown of England. The spot (8) Flor. 604. West. 189. '* The Scots gave 

were Dunmail was defeated is still marked with '* him their oaths that they wonld will whaterer 

a heap of stones about nine miles from Keswick, *< he should will."— Chron. Sax. 115- Gui Nor> 

on the road to Ambleside. West. 82. thymbri subjiciuntur cuncti, necuon Seoti jos- 

(1) Blalm. 30. West. 188> In most of his jnranda confirmant, immntabilemqne fidem. 

charters he styles himself Hex Anglorum. Ethelw. 482. 
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Dished the perfidy of the rebels. But as he led baek his followers, 
loaden with pillage and unsuspicious of danger, the gates of York 
were thrown open in the night ; a chosen band of adventurers si- 
lently followed his march ^ and a division of his army was surprised 
and destroyed. To revenge this insult be resumed the work of de- 
vastation : but his anger was appeased by presents, entreaties, and 
submission ^ and he returned in triumph with a long train of cap- 
tives to London. Eric might still perhaps have maintained himself 
in the country, had he not been opposed by a new competitor, 
Anlaff, one of the princes who had fled from the sword of Edmund 
in the last reign. The two rivals assembled their forces : AnlafT was 
victorious; and the Norwegian with his son and brother perished in 
the wilds of Stanemoor by the treachery of Osulf, and the sword of 
Macco, the son of Anlaff (1). 

This was the last struggle of Northumbrian independence. 
Edred returned with a numerous army, and traversed the country 
without opposition. [A. d. 952.] Large and fertile districts were 
laid desolate : the archbishop, whose conduct had long been ambi- 
guous^ was immured for a year within the castle of Whitby ; the 
principal noblemen were torn from their dependents, and carried 
by the king into captivity ; the whole province, like the rest of Eng- 
land, was divided into shires, ridings, and wapentakes; and the go- 
vernment was intrusted to a number of officers appointed by Edred, 
under the superintendence of Osulf, who took the title of earl of 
Northumberland (2). 

Edred was afflicted with a lingering and painful disease (3) : and 
much of the merit of his reign must be attributed to the cou nsels of his 
favourite ministers, his chancellor Turketul, andDunstan, abbot of 
Glastonbury. Turketul was a clergyman of royal descent, the eldest 
son of Elhelwerd, and the grandson of Alfred. He had refused prefer- 
ment in the church, but accepted and retained the office of chancellor 
or secretary to the king, under his cousins Athelstan, Edmund, and 
Edred. His virtues and abilities were honoured with the approba- 
tion of the prince, and the applause of the people. He held the first 
place in the royal councils : the most important offices, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, were conferred by his advice ; and his attendance 
on the sovereign was required in every military expedition. The 
important part which he acted in the battle of Brunanburgh, has 
been already noticed (4). When he was sent by Edred to archbishop 
Wolstan, it chanced that his road led him by the ruins of Croylaud, 

(1) Ing. 80. 41. West 189. Mail. 148. (4) Ingulf remarks T p. 37} that though he led 

hS Ing. 41. Sim. 156. Walling. 541- the troops to battle, he refused to make use of 

(S) Mahn. 80. He was for a long time unable arms, because the canons prohibited to clergy* 

to take any solid food ( Vit. S. Dun. in Act. SS. men the effusion of blood. It was, however, the 

p. 3S3) : a most unlucky circumstance for an doctrine of the age. that an exception was 

Anglo-Saxon king, of whom it was expected that allowed in war undertaken for the protection of 

he should be the foremost in the pleasni^s of the the country against a pagan invasion. Ibid, 
table as well as the dangers of ttfe field. 
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which still afforded a miserable shelter to three monks, the sur- 
vivors of the Danish devastations. Turketul was affected by the 
piety and resignation of these aged anchorites ; and felt a secret 
desire to enter into their society, and to restore (heir monastery to 
its ancient splendour. At his return he solicited, and after several 
refusals, obtained, the permission of his sovereign. The puMic 
crier announced to the citizens of London that the chancellor, be- 
fore he quitted his office, was anxious to discharge all his debts, 
and to make threefold reparation to any person, whom he might 
have injured. When he had satisfied every demand, he gave fifty- 
four of his manors, the inheritance which he had received from his 
father, to the king, and reserved six for the use of his monaistery. 
At Croyland he made his monastic profession, received the investi- 
ture from Edred, was blessed by the bishop of Dorchester, and the 
next day by the advice of the lawyers resigned the abbey with its 
appurtenances into the hands of the sovereign. All the lands which 
formerly belonged to it, had, during the Danish wars, been seized 
by Burhred, king of Mercia, who annexed a part to the crown, and 
divided the remainder among his thanes. The former were cheer- 
fully restored by the piety of Edred : of the latter several manors 
were purchased from the present possessors by Turketul. At the 
next meeting of the witan he received a new grant of the whole from 
the king in the most ample form, but with the exception of the pri- 
vilege of sanctuary, which he refused, as a violation of justice and 
an incentive to crime. From this period he spent seven-and-twenty 
years in the discharge of his duties as abbot. The zeal of the pre- 
ceptor was rewarded by the proficiency of his disciples i and at his 
death in 975 the monks of Groyland formed a namerous and edifying 
community (1). 

. The abbot of Glastonbury, the other favourite of Edred, occupies 
a disproportionate space in most of our modern histories. Nearly 
related to Athelm, archbishop of Canterbury, and to Elphege, 
bi^op of Winchester, he had been introduced by them a candidate 
for royal favour to the court of king Athelstan. But the jealousy of 
rivals, and the reflections suggested by a dangerous illness, diverted 
the thoughts of the young thane from worldly pursuits to the mo- 
nastic slate ^ and having received the order of priesthood, he ser- 
ved during several years the church of Glastonbury. In this situa- 
tion his zeal, disinterestedness, and charities attracted the notioe 
of the public. By Turketul he was recommended to the favour of 
Edmund ; and that prince bestowed on him Glastonbury with its 
possessions. By Edred, Dunstan was not less respected Ihan he had 
been by his predecessor. The new king made him the director of 

(l) See Ingulf, 2S. 30 — 41. 52. That the ori- narrates respecting the roy«l deaoent* the ncbes, 

rinal work of Ingulf has been interpolated by and the donations of TnrketuLy is confinned hj 

his transGribers. must be admitted. This of course Orderic, p. 340- 
detracts from its authority. But much of what it 
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his conscience ^ deposited with him his treasures and the titles to his 
lands; and earnestly solicited him to accept the vacant bishopric of 
Winchester. This preferment he decline ; and, while he was lOore 
obscurely employed in the goyemment of his monastery, unexpec- 
tedly lost his friend and benefactor. The king, whose constitution 
had been enfeebled by frequent returns of his disease, [a. d. 955.] 
expired in the tenth year of his reign, and was buried at Winches- 
ter (1). 



CHAPTER V. 

ANGLO-SAXONS. 



Reigns of Edwy— Edgar— Edward the Martyi^Ethelred— and Edmund, 

sumamed Ironside. 

EDWY. 

[A.D. 955.] At the accession of Edred, his nephews Edwy and 
Edgar had been passed by on account of their childhood : at his 
death the elder of the two brothers was chosen king by the unani- 
mous Yoice of the witan, and entered immediately on the full 
exercise of the royal authority (2). 

The young king had unfortunately imbibed an idea that the 
crown belonged to him of right from the time of his father's death. 
The consequence was, that during the life of Edred he looked on 
him as an usurper, and after his decease treated his friends as 
personal enemies to himself (3). They were removed from the 
royal councils ; and this original cause of discontent was increased 
by the conduct of their successors. By flattering the king's passions 
the new favourites obtained the ascendency oyer his mind ; and by 
seeking the aggrandizement of their own families at the expense of 
others, they at first lessened, and ultimately destroyed, his popu- 
larity. Every order of men successively experienced either injury 
or insult. The relations of Edwy were driven from the court : 
several of the most opulent thanes were forcibly deprived of their 
estates ^ the grants that had been made to different churches were 
resumed ; and the whole nation was thrown into a ferment by new 

(1) Ang. Sac. ii. 90—104. Malm. 30. that Weasex and Mercia had not yet coalesced 

(2) It is olMOTable that the ancient writers into one kingdom : ntin utraque pMe reffum mv- 
afaaost always speak of oar kings as elected, meros nomioaqoe snppleret eteettu, p. 353. 
Sdwfs grandmother in her charter (Lye, App. (3) WaUingford, 541) 542. No ancient writer 
iv.) says: •* he was chosen geeoren. The con- has mentioned the age of Edwy at his accession. 
temporary biographer of Donstan (apod BoU. Circumstances concur to shew that he had cer- 
torn. iv. Mail, 344) says : ab universis Anglomm Uinly reached his sixteenth, possibly his eigh- 
priocipibos communi electione. He also intimates teenth, year. 

I. 10 
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and grief ous exactions (1). But that which most loadly provoked 
the censure of the public, was the treatment of the king's grand- 
mother Edgiva. That princess, Tenerable for her age and tirtues, 
was, on some uoknown^pretext, despoiled of her riches and patri-* 
mony, and reduced to a state of indigence and privacy (2). 

While Edwy, by these tyrannical proceedings, alienated the 
affections of hte subjects, he rendered himself contemptible by the 
immorality of his private life. Ardent in the pursuit of pleasure, 
and regardless of public decency, he abandoned himself to the most 
unseemly enjoyments. The language in which our ancient writers 
uniformly describe and reprobate this part of his conduct, is not flt 
for the eye of every reader (3) : but it will be proper to delineate 
the real nature of his connexion with Ethelgiva, a subject which, 
though unimportant in itself, has derived some interest from the 
embellishments with which it has been adorned by the fancy of 
modern historians. 

[A. D. 955.] Ethelgiya was a lady of noble birth, who had con- 
ceived the design of securing the dignity of queen for herself or for 
her daughter (4). With the view of captivating Edwy's affections, 
the one or the other was constantly in his company : and, if we 
may credit the scandal of the age, neither of them hesitated to sacri- 
fice her honour to the hope of obtaining the object of her ambition. 
The king's coronation had been fixed at a distant day by the witan. 
As soon as the ceremony was ended, Edwy proceeded with the 
thanes and prelates to the banquet^ which was always given on 
such occasions : but after a hasty repast, he rose from his seat, left 
the hall, and repaired to the company of Ethelgiva and her daughter. 
By the members of the witan his departure was considered as an 
insult : and after some deliberation it was resolved that Kinsey, 
bishop of Lichfield, and the abbot of Glastonbury, should, in the 
name of the whole assembly, recall the king, and command Ethel- 
giva to leave the court, under the penalty of death. The two 
deputies found Edwy in the most unbecoming situation, replaced 

(1) Osbem, 104. Unde qaid mali saccrererit, ** ended, was Eadgiva bereared of all her pro- 
qaam infamia fama popnlonun anna et ora re* " perty : " is her own expression in her original 
fleretitt facile est et me taceatevidtrt. Ipse nain> charter. Lye, App. iv.— I take the words pnc- 
qne possessiones qaoramcnnM{ae diripere, hos et dare, diripere, Tastare, to mean that smnmary 
illos exlucreditare, majores natn proscribere, to« kind of vengeance which individuals frequently 
tumque regnum innnmeris oppressionibus con- inflicted on their enemies, and kings on powerful 
torbare festhuiTit. Eadmer, vit. S. Dunst. apud ddinquents, by sending a body of armed men, 
Snrinm, p. 236. Col. Agrip. 1618. I have quoted to drive ofT their cattle, and plunder their houses 
<diis passage from Eadmer ( which evidently and estates. 

appears to have been copied by him from a con- (3) Regiam dignitatem obsccenis operibus de- 
temporary writer) because it has been omitted honestabat. Badem, 193. Libidine ardens sine 
in tne extracts published by Wharton in Aug. intermissione a»tnabat ad coitum. Osh. 104. Ex- 
Sac, torn. ii. pugnator aliena: pndicitix, negligens sua^, vagu 

(2) Osh. 104. Accessit his malis ejus nimis fractus libidine. Senatus in vit. S. Olwaldi, MS. 
detestabile malum. Matrem quippe, totius An- in the Durham librazr. 

glie nobilitatricem, ecclesiamm consolatricem, (4) Cum adulta fiua. MS. Cleop. 76. FiKam 

et sustentatricem oppressoro m ■ ■ in im- aduham. Eadmer apud Surium, p. 237. It will 

mensum afflixit, ac vastatis rebus ad earn perti- not follow from this •xprcaricm that Bthelgivm 

nentibus, ab eo statu, in quo esse solebat, sarvus was very old. By law famales were aduH at 

et c^udetis dejecit. Sad. ibid. Atavam suam twdve years of age. Wilk. con. i. p. 120. xxvii. 
prasdari praecepit. MS. Cleop. 78. *' When Edred 
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the crown upon his head, and conducted him back to the hall. 
Before they had left the room, Etbelgiva threatened Dunltan with 
the whole weight of her resentment (1). 

The influence which that ecclesiastic formerly enjoyed, had ex- 
pired with the reign of Edred. To have been honoured with the 
friendship of his uncle was a sufficient crime in the estimation of 
Edwy : but Dunstan had, by a still more honourable provocation, 
incurred the enmity of this prodigal and voluptuous youth. As the 
treasurer of Edred, and the executor of his last testament, he had 
disappointed the rapacity of the prince (2) : and by seeking to check 
the licentiousness of his conduct, had long ago wounded and ir- 
ritated his pride (3). To a mind thus predisposed the late transac- 
tion appeared an unpardonable ofitence^ and Ethelgiva, in order to 
execute her threat, had not so much to stimulate, as to guide, the 
resentment of her paramour against a supposed enemy, and an 
importunate monitor. With the king's permission a party of armed 
men was despatched to Glastonbury, who seized on the property 
of Dunstan, and expelled him by force from his monastery. Several 
thanes offered him an asylum in their houses : but their generosity 
subjected them to the vengeance of Edwy ] and the abbot, that he 
might not involve his friends in his own ruin, resolved to submit 
to his fate, and to retire into exile. He was no more than three 
miles from the shore, when the satellites of Ethelgiva arrived, with 
an order, it is said, to deprive him of sight. He pursued his course, 
landed in Flanders, and was honourably received by the earl Amulf, 
who appointed for his residence the monastery of St. Peter's at 
Ghent (4). 

Soon after this transaction Edwy appears to have married, an 
event which might have been expected to put an end to the con^ 
nexion between him and his mistress. Whether on that occasion 
Ethelgiva was committed to the care of her relations or of her 
husband, we are ignorant : but the king, either instigated by his 
passion, or moved by her solicitations, carried her off by force, and 
placed her in one of the royal farms (5). Archbishop Odo un- 
dertook to remove the scandal by enforcing the punishment, which 
the laws awarded against women living in a state of concubinage (6). 
Accompanied by his retainers, he rode to the place, arrested Ethel- 
giva, probably in the absence of her lover, conducted her to the 
sea-side, and put her on board a ship, in which she was conveyed 
to Ireland. At his return to court he waited on Edwy, and in 
respectful and affectionate language endeavoured to justify his 

(1) MS. a«op. T6- Osb. 104. Eaiimer. apad (5) Quam et rapoit. Vit. S. Oswaldi, MS. 

Sarhun, 2^. ^^o* S* !• 

(Si) WaUingfofd, 542. 0»b. 102. (6) Edward, the grandfatber of Edwy, bad 

(3) Osb. 1(M. enacted : •« if a known whorqnean be found in 

(4) MS. Qeop. 77. Osb. 103. 104. "any place, men shall drive her out of the realm." 

Leg. Sax. 53. 
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own conduct, and to sooth the exasperated mind of (he young 
prince (1). 

Notwithstanding his errors, the West-Saxons were still attached 
to Edwy, as the descendant of a long race of kings, the lineal re- 
presentative of the founder of their monarchy. But to the other 
Saxon nations he was a stranger, the head of a family, which had 
been imposed upon them by the reverses of war. In the second or' 
third year of his reign the Mercians rejected his authority. Edwy 
did not (amely submit to the insult : but his force was inferior. to 
that of the insurgents, add he was compelled to retire with preci- 
pitation into Wessex. Ethelgiva, who had returned from Ireland, 
was Uie companion of his flight. At Gloucester she fell into the 
hands of the pursuers, who with their swords divided the sinews 
of her legs, a cruel but not unusual mode of punishment in that 
age. After lingering in great torment for a few days, she ex- 
pired (2). [A. D. 957.] 

The war was continued with more acrimony than exertion : and 
each bank of the Thames was alternately laid waste by parties of 
marauders. Edgar, the king's brother, was chosen to fill the united 
throne of Mercia and Northumbria (3). Edwy, after a short 
struggle, finding himself unable to expel, consented to acknow- 
ledge the new king : and in a gemot of the whole nation, the 
Thames was unanimously fixed for the common boundary of their 
respective dominions. [A. d. 958.] We are told that after this par- 
tition, the king reformed his conduct, and studied to recover the' 
alTections of his subjects. His death in the following year disap- 
pointed their hopes. By one writer he is said to have been assas- 
sinated (4) : by others to have pined away through grief for the 
loss of the northern provinces (5) : by all his death is described as 
miserable and premature. From his beauty he was usually called 
Edwy the fair (6). 

EDGAR. 

Edgar was still in the cradle, when he lost his mother Elfgiva. 
By his father the infant was intrusted to the care of Alfwena, the 
wife of Athelstan, an East-Anglian ealdorman, who from his royal 
descent and extensive authority had obtained the surname of the 
^' half-king.'' The young prince was educated with their children ; 
and was, it is probable, indebted to the family for his elevation to 
the throne of Mercia, in opposition to his brother Edwy. Athelstan, 
a little before his death, entered the monastery of Glastonbury ^ his 

(l) MS. Nero. E. fol. i. b. Ang. Sax. ii. 64. (4) MS. Nero, A. Q, quoted by Mr. Tamer, 

(2;Ang. Sax. 11. '84. 106. Bad. apud. Sur. p. 163. 

237. 236. (5) Ingulf. 41. Malm. 30. Caradoc, 56. 

(3) Eligere sibi Eadgarum in regem. MS. (6) Ethelwerd, 483. 
Gleop. 78. 
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four SODS, Ethelwold, Alfwold, Atfielsio, and Ailwin, long con- 
tinued to be the favourite counsellors of Edgar (1). 

One of the first measures of the new king, or rather of his 
ministers (for he was only in his fourteenth year) was to recall 
from exile the abbot of Glastonbury. His possessions, which lay in 
the dominions of Edwy, he could not recover : but he was retained 
in an honourable situation at court near the person of Edgar. 
When the witan assembled, he opened the session with a discourse, 
which excited the admiration of his hearers; received at their 
unanimous request the episcopal consecration ; and on the death 
of the bishop of Worcester, was appointed successor to that prelate. 
The next year the church of London became vacant^ and he ac- 
cepted, though with reluctance, the administration of that dio- 
cese (2). 

The thanes ofWessex, after the death of Edwy, offered the throne 
to Edgar ^ and the two kingdoms were again united under the same 
monarch. The oppressive acts of the late government were now 
solemnly annulled. Edgiva, the relict of Edward, recovered her 
patrimony : Dunstan was re-established in the possession of Glaston- 
bury and Abingdon ; and amp^ reparation was made to the thanes, 
who had suffered from the passion or resentment of Edwy (3). One 
of the last acts of that prince had been to nominate Byrhtelm, bishop 
of Sherborne, to the metropolitical see of Canterbury. Perhaps the 
ministers of Edgar were unwilling to see a favourite of his brother 
at the head of the English church : certain it is that in the assembly 
of the witan his want of vigour was alleged as a proof of incapacity ; 
and that Byrhtelm returned with disgrace to the church, from which 
he had been promoted. Dunstan, who was selected in his place, 
repaired to Rome, and obtained the pallium from John XII. He 
resigned the bishopric of London in favour of iGlfstan, that of 
Worcester in favour of Oswald, the nephew of Odo(4). 

Edgar has received from posterity the surname of ^Mhe peaceful." 
During the sixteen years of his reign he was never compelled to 
unsheath the sword against either a foreign or a domestic enemy. 
The circumstance is the more remarkable, if we consider the lot of 
the kings who preceded, or followed him. His predecessors, during 
the long lapse of one hundred and fifty years, scarcely enjoyed an 
interval of repose from the repeated, and often formidable, invasions 
of the Northmen. Of his successors his son was driven by them into 

(1) Hist. Rames. 387. 898. It is singular that 'cians, East-Anglians, and Northumbrians, among 

modern historians should attribute the revolt of whom no monasteries then exiited. 

the northern provinces, and the elevation of (2) MS. Cleop. 78> 79. Osbem, 107. Walling- 

Edgar, to the intrigues of the monks, an4 of arch- fori, 544. 

bishop Odo, not only -without a single authority (3) MS. Qeop. 79- 

in favour of the charge, but in direct opposition (4) MS. Cleop. 79. Osb. 109. Wharton (Ang. 

to the fact, that boUi the archbishop and the Sac. ii. 197. not.) infers from the words of (^bern 

monks who had suffered from the despotism of (p. 110), that Dunstan possessed Rochester with 

Edwy, continued faithful to him. By all ancient Canterbury. This is a mistake. Osbem says the 

writers the insurrection is confined to the Mer- contrary. So also doesEadmer, 214. 
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Normandy : his grandsoQ was compelled to share ttie throne with 
a foreign chieftain ; and his descendants in (he third degree lived in 
exile, while the English sceptre was wielded by a race of Danish 
sovereigns. This long interval of tranquillity, the peculiar felicity 
of Edgar, arose partly from the policy of his uncle Edred, partly 
from his own good fortune and the vigour of his councils. 

The population of Northumbria was composed in a great propor- 
tion of Danes, or the posterity of Danes. Animosity against their 
southern neighbours, and affection for their own kinsmen, induced 
them frequently to invite, always to assist, (he invaders. By Edred, 
indeed, they had been completely subdued : but it is probable that 
their submission would only have been temporary, had not circum- 
stances connected their interests with the prosperity of the new 
king. Edgar had been educated among the Danes of East-Anglia : 
the Northumbrians had united with that people and the Mercians 
to raise him to the throne ; and they respected him as a king whom 
they had not only chosen for themselves, but had imposed on the 
hostile kingdom of Wessex. He, whether it were through gratitude 
or policy, paid to them on all occasions the most marked attention ; 
and the only blot which the southero annalists could discover in his 
character, was his partiality for the manners, and his zeal for the 
welfare, of his Danish subjects (1). Still he appears to have kept a 
watchful eye over their conduct; and on the death ofOsulf, their 
first earl, his jealousy taught him to diminish the power of the 
Northumbrians by dividing the country into two earldoms ; of which 
-he gave one, extending from the Humbcr as far as the Tees, to 
Oslac, and the other, comprising the lands on the north of that river, 
to Eadulf (2). Soon after this division the witan assembled at York, 
and Edgar addressed them in language, which, while it suited his 
own dignity, was soothing to the vanity of a high-spirited people : 
^^ It is my will,'' said the king, '^ that with respect to worldly rights, 
^' the Danes choose for themselves such laws, as are best; and that 
'' the English observe the statutes which I and my counsellors have 
''' added to the ancient dooms. But one thing I would have to be 
^' common to all my people, English, Danes, and Britons, in every 
^' part of my empire : that both rich and poor possess in peace 
^^ what they have rightfully acquired ; and that no thief find a place 
^' where he may secure the property v/hich he has stolen." After 
a few regulations for this purpose he proceeds : ^^ Again it is my 
^' will that the Danes select for themselves the best laws in their 
^^ power. This permission I have granted you, and will grant you, 
as long as I live, for the fidelity which you have always borne to 
me. Among the English I and my witan have fixed proportionate 

(1) Chroa. Sax. 115. In hoc Umen peocabat, (2) Walling. M4. Hoved. 243. This writer 

quod pagaoos cos, qui in hac patria sab eo dege- makes the Tyne the division between the 

bant, nimis finoarit, et extraneos hue adductos eoonties. 
pins aqno diligens valde corroboravit. Hunt 204. 
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^^ floes for different transgressions ; and my wish is (bat yoa do the 
^' same with discretion and for my interest. And let the Earl Oslac 
^' and all the military men, who dwell in this earldom, observe it : 
^^ and let copies be made, and sent to the eaidormen iElfere, and 



'' JBgilwin, that it may come to the knowledge of all, both rich and 
^' poor. As long as I live, I will be to yoa a faithful lord, and most 
^^ kind to all who shall be careful to keep my peace (1).'' 

But Edgar, to preserve the tranquillity of his dominions, did not 
depend solely on the fidelity of the Northumbrians. Every year, 
aboql the commencement of summer, when the sea-kings issued 
forth in quest of adventures, directions were given for the ship- 
fyrd, or naval expedition. A fleet of three hundred and sixty sail 
was divided into thre^ squadrons, stationed on the three coasts of 
the island *, and the king, successively embarking in each, made by 
sea the circuit of his dominions. This annual parade of his power 
inUmidated the northern chieAains, who conducted their piratical 
hosts to other shores, where they were equally tempted by the hope 
of plunder, and less dismayed by the probability of resistance (2). 

Proud of his ascendency, Edgar assumed the most lofty titles. 
He styled himself king of tbe English, and of all the nations dwelling 
around, monarch of all Albion and of the kings of the isles (3). We 
are assured that the princes of the Scots and Britons did him service 
as vassals (4); and, if we may believe one of his charters, all the 
islands between Britain and Norway, the city of Dublin, and the 
greater part of Ireland, had submitted to his authority (5). In lieu of 
tlie tribute wjiich his predecessors h&d imposed on the Welsh, he 
exacted an annual present of the heads of three hundred wolves : 
and so effectual was the expedient that in four years that race of 
ferocious animals was entirely extirpated (6). At the invitation of 
Alfsi, bishop of Durham, and the two earls of Northumbria, Kenneth, 
king of Scotland, visited Edgar in London, [a. d. 971.] From the 
English monarch he received valuable presents, silks, rings, and 
gems, and one hundred ounces of pure gold ; but the principal 
object of his Journey was to solicit as a favour, or to demand as a 
right, the cession of the province of Lothian. It formerly belonged 
to the Northumbrian kings, who had pushed their conquests and 
colonies to the frith of Forth (7) : but its proximity to thQ Scots 
exposed it to frequent inroads, and its remoteness from the present 
seat of government rendered it unproductive to the royal treasury. 
By Edgar the matter was referred to his ministers, who were induced 
by the poverty and distance of the province to decide in favour of 

(1) Leg, Sax. 80. 83.;^Uere wu ealdormaa of U) Hnnt. 904. Sim. 150. West. 193. 
the Danes in the north of Mereia, JEgilwin or ?5) Dngdale, i. 140. 

Aylwin of those in East-Anglia. (6) Makn. 32. Carad. 56. 

(2) Malm. 33. Sim. 160. Mailros, 150. These (t)Bede, speaking of Abeicoro, says : in mo- 
writers make the ships amount to 3600. The nasterio ^bercurnig, posito quidem m regione 
number appears to me enormous. 1 ha^e there- Anglorum, sed in vicinia freti, quod Anglorum 
fore Tetrendied a cipher. terras Pictorumqae disterminat. Bed. iv. 26. 

(3) lug. 42. 46} 47. Bed. App. 776. 
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Kennelii. Lolhian was transferred to the crown of Scotland on tta6 
condition that its inhabitants should be permitted to retain their 
language, laws, and customs (1) : and the Scottish prince obtained 
an additional grant of twelve manors in different parts of England 
for his accommodation, as often as he came to db homage to the 
Saxon Bretwalda. 

In the internal administration of the goyernment, Edgar ex- 
hibited an example worthy the imitation of future kings. He usually 
spent the winter months in making progresses through the different 
counties, everywhere reforming abuses, inquiring into the conduct 
of the magistrates, and listening to the complaints of the people. 
He was most anxious that the poor should obtain justice equally 
with the rich. By his authority family feuds, were suppressed, and 
men were compelled to submit the decision of their quarrels to the 
legal tribunals. He restored the coinage to its legitimate weight 
and purity ; enforced the punishment of exile against malefactors 
convicted of atrocious offences, and almost extinguished the crime 
of robbery, by the vigilance with which he caused the guilty to be 
pursued, and by the impediments which his laws opposed to the 
transfer of stolen property (2). The inhabitants of Thanet had long 
been addicted to acts of piracy. In 969 they plundered several 
merchant-ships on their voyage firom York : but the ealdorman of 
Kent, by order of the king, immediately entered the isle, pillaged 
the country, and hanged (he most guilty -, one of the many in- 
stances of military execution, which in that age the state of society 
and the imperfection of Judicial proceedings might, perhaps render 
expedient (3). 

The tranquillity of Edgar's reign, his undisputed superiority 
over the neighbouring princes, and his attention to the welfare of 
his people, have contributed to throw a lustre around his memory : 
the reformation of the church, undertaken by the prelates, and ef- 
fected with the aid of his authority, though it was received with 
unmerited censure by modern writers. The Danish invasion had 
both relaxed the sinews of ecclesiastical discipline, and dissolved 
the greater number of the monastic and clerical establishments. 
The most opulent monasteries had been laid in ruins by the ra- 
pacity of the barbarians ; and their lands, without an owner, had 
been seized by the crown, or had been divided among the nearest 
and most powerful thanes. Under former kings, efforts had been 
made to restore the monastic order, but they had proved ineffectual. 
The prejudices against it were nourished by the great proprietors 
now in possession of its ancient revenues ; even the monastery of 

(1) Walling. 545- West. 193. Does not this (%) Leg. Sax, 77- 80. MS. Cleop. 79. Obs. 110. 

sufficiently account for the prevalence of the Chron. Sax. li6-Mailros, 150. Malm. 32, 33- 

English language in the low-lauds of Scotland? (3) Chron. Sax. 121. West. 19!i- N6n ut hostis 

The presence of Kenneth in London is attested by insanicns, sed ut rex malo mala pnniensi Hunt, 

his snbscriplioa to a churter in the Monasticon, 204 
i. 2T. 
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Ethelingey, which Altted had peopled with foreign monks, had 
been gradually deserted ; and the two abbeys of Glastonbury and 
Abingdon, the fruits of the zeal of Dunstan, had been dissolved by 
the resentment of Edwy. The clerical order was more fortunate. 
Though shattered and disfigured, it had suryived the tempest. But 
the friends of religious severity, when they compared the clergy of 
their day with the clergy of ancient times, saw much in their con- 
duct to lament and correct. Formerly they lived in communities 
under particular regulations ; and their seclusion from temporal 
pursuits insured the faithful discharge of their spiritual functions/ 
But during the Danish wars they had been dispersed amidst their 
relatives, had divided among themselves the revenues of their re- 
spective churches, and, substituting others for the performance of 
the service, indulged in the pleasures and dissipation of the laity. 
But that which gave particular offence to the more devout was their 
marriages. It is most certain, that during the first two centuries of 
the Saxon church the profession of celibacy was required from 
every clergyman advanced to the orders of priest, or deacon, or 
sub-deacon (1) : but amid the horrors of successive invasions the 
injunctions of the canons had been overlooked or contemned -, and, 
on many occasions, necessity compelled the prelates to ordain, for 
the clerical functions, persons who had already engaged in the state 
of matrimony. Similar causes had produced similar effects in the 
maritime provinces of Gaul : and Dunstan had witnessed, during 
his exile, the successful efforts of the abbot Gerard to restore the 
ancient discipline in the churches of Flanders (2). Animated by his 
example, the metropolitan made a first essay to raise the monastic 
establishments from their ruins ; and his labours were zealously se- 
conded by two active co-operators, the bishops Oswald and Ethel- 
wold. The former governed the church of Worcester : the latter, his 
favourite disciple, had been placed at his request in the see of Win- 
chester. To them Edgar was induced to sell, or grant, the lands of 
the monasteries, which had fallen to the crown ^ and of those which 
remained in the hands of individuals, a portion was recovered by 
purchase, and still more by the voluntary resignation of the pos- 
sessors. Persons were soon found ready to embrace an institute re- 
commended by the prelates, and sanctioned by the king : as fast as 
buildings could be erected, they were filled with colonies of monks 
and their novices ; and within a few years the great abbeys of Ely, 
Peterborough, Thorney, and Malmsbury, rose from their ashes, 
and recovered the opulence and the splendour which they had for- 
merly enjoyed. 

The next object of the metropolitan was the reformation of the 
more dissolute among the clergy, principally in the two dioceses of 

(I) Bed. i. 27 ; V. 21. Wilk. con. p. 112. 133, (2) Vit. S. Gcrar. sac. v. Bened. p. 272. 
134, 139. 
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Wiacbestar aod Worcester. For this purpose a commission was 
dbtaiaed from Rome ; and a law was eoacted, tbat eTerjr priest, 
deacoD, and subdeacoo should live chastely, or be ejected from bis 
beoefice (1). [a. d. 964]. Oswald, whose zeal was tempered with 
leoity, soon conyerted the canons of bis cathedral and of Wincbel- 
comb into communities of monks. Ethelwold met wilb a more 
stubborn resistance *, and after a consideraUe delay was compelled 
to recur to the civil magistrate. Armed with the royal authority he 
successively transferred the prebendaries of the old and new min- 
isters to other situations which he had prepared for them in his 
diocese, and supplied their places with monks whom he bad se- 
lected from his favourite convent at Abingdon. There was nothing 
DOW to arrest the progress of monachism. The laity had caught the 
spirit of the prelates : several c^ulent noblemen erected monasteries 
on their respective demesnes ; and the king publicly gloried in the 
assertion, that though the order was nearly extinct at his accession, 
almost fifty abbeys had been established during his reign (2). 

It was the pride of Edgar to display his opulence and authority ^ 
to be surrounded by prelates, nobles, and the princes his vassals ^ 
and to distribute among them presents of greater or less value in 
proportion to their respective ranks. Hence it will excite surprise 
that a prince of this character, living in an age which attached so 
much importance to the regal unction, should have permitted 
thirteen years of his reign to elapse before he was crowned : nor is 
it less extraordinary that of the many historians who relate the cir- 
cumstance, not one has thought proper to assign the reason. The 
ceremony was at length performed at Bath with the usual solem- 
nity, and in the presence of an immense concourse of spectators 
(1 ft May, 973). Thence he proceeded on board the fleet, and after a 
long cruise repaired to Chester to receive the homage of eight 
princes, Kenneth, king of Scotland, his son Malcolm of Cumber- 
land, Mac Orric of Anglesey and the isles, Jukil of Westmoreland, 
Jago of Galloway, and Howel, Dyfnwal, and Griffith of Wales. 
The ceremony was opened with a splendid procession by water on 
the Dee. Edgar stepping into his barge seated himself at the helm : 
and the vassal kings taking the oars rowed him to the church of 
St. John the Baptist; the prelates and thanes followed in their 
barges, while the banks were lined with spectators and the air re- 
sounded with acclamations. At his return he is said to have ob- 
served to those around him ? '^ My successors may think them- 



(1) Eadmer, 200. WUk. con. 2S9. 347. I have addition of a few national cnstoms ( Apott. 
omitted the oelAlmited speech attrifafuted to Edgar Bened. app. par. Z, p. 80-) The Benedictine 
on this occasion, because it is probably a de. monks were first introduced among the Northum • 
clamation composed by some rhetorician. brians in 661 (Edd. Tit. Wilf. xiv.), aittong the 

(2) Chron. Sax. 117. Ingulf, 45> 47- Osbern, Wes^Saxons in 675 (Malm, de Pont. ▼. S44. 3S3. 
Ill- WoUtan, Tit. Ethelwoldi, 614- Ead. 300. 356). and among the Mercians in 709 (Wilk. 
Hist. Rames. 400. The rule observed in all these con. p. 7l). 

monasteries was that of St. Benedict, with the 
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^^ selves kings, when (hey can command the seryice of the like 
** number of princes (1)." 

Edgar had happily no opportunity of acquiring military glory : 
but OD one occasion he is said to have proved that he was not 
deficient in personal courage. Kenneth, alluding to his spare form 
and low stature, had said that it was a disgrace to so many brave 
men to obey the authority of a dwarf. The words were reported to 
the king, who dissembling his anger, conducted Kenneth into a 
neighbouring wood, and bade him draw his sword, and learn who 
was (he fitter to command the other. The king of Scots apologized 
for the jest, and disarmed his resentment (2). 

Edgar lived only two years after his coronation, and died 
in 975 (3). Like the other princes of his family he married at a 
very early age. His first wife Elfleda the fair survived their union 
but two years, and left him a son^ Edward, who succeeded him. By 
his second wife Eirrida, the daughter of Ordgar, earl of Devonshire, 
he had two sons, Edmund, who died in his infancy, and Ethelred, 
who ascended the throne after the murder of Edward. Most writers 
have contented themselves with telling us that the king married 
Elfrida after the death of Ethelwold her first husband : but Malms- 
bury, on the faith of an ancient ballad, has transmitted to us a story 
probably invented by his enemies. According to this account 
Elfrida was possessed, as the heroine of every romance should be, 
of unparalleled beauty and accomplishments. Edgar commissioned 
Ethelwold, the son of his foster-father Alhelstan, and his favourite 
minister, to visit Ordgar, and report his opinion of the daughter. 
The heart of the ealdorman was captivated. He forgot his duly, 
wooed and married Elfrida, and on his return informed his master, 
that, though she might grace the house of a subject, she did not 
become the splendour of a throne. But the secret was quickly 
betrayed : reached the ears of the king ^ and he announced to hi& 
astonished favourite that he intended to visit the bride. Ethelwold 
had now recourse to fears and entreaties. Me disclosed to his wife 
the whole transaction, and conjured her to conceal her beauty Prom 
the eyes of the king. But Elfrida had already ceased to love : and ho 
appeared to her in the light of an enemy, since he had deprived 
her of a crown. She received the king in her gayest attire, and 
employed all her arts to engage his notice and win his affections.. 

(]) Chron. Sax. 121. Uailroe, 150. Flor. 607.' '* of the sea<fowl worshipped him far and wide s. 

West. 102. " they bowed to the king as one of iheir own kin ^ 

(i) MaLn. 82. " There was no fleet so proud, there was no host 

(3) Chron. Sax. 122. The chronicle has ** so stron|[, as to seek food in England, while this, 

pieserred parts of the poems made on the occa- ** noble king ruled the kingdom. He reared np 

sion. I shall ofFer a literal version of some pas- " God's honour, he loved God's law, he preserved 

sages to the curiosity of the reader. ''Here ended "the people's peace, the best of all Uie kings. 

«< his earthly joys JBdgar England's king : and ** that were before in the memory of man. And 

'* chose the light of another world, beauteous " God was his helper : and kings and earU 

** and happy. Here Edgar departed, the ruler of *' bowed to him : and they obeyed his will : and 

** the Angels, the joy of the West-Saxons, the ** without battle he ruled all as he willed."— 

'* defender of the Mercians. That was known afar p. 110. 122. 
" amoDg many nations. Kings beyond the baths 
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Edgar retired, coDviDced of the perfidy of his fH6nd, and of the 
superior beauty of the lady. For a while he disguised his intentions : 
but took the opportunity, while they were hunting together in the 
forest of Wberwell, to run his spear through the body of Ethelwold. 
It is needless to add, that he married the widow (1). 

I should not have noticed this tale, so improbable in itself, and 
supported by such questionable evidence, had it not found a place 
in most of our modern histories. There is another, which is belter 
authenticated, and attributes to Edgar the violation of Wulfrilh, a 
young lady educated in the convent of Wilton, who to elude his 
pursuit, had covered herself with the veil of one of the sisters. She 
bore him a daughter, Editha, afterwards abbess of Willon. For this 
offence the king was severely reproved by the archbishop, and sub« 
milled to a course of penance during the term of seven years (2). 

EDWARD, THE Martyr. 

[A. D. 975.] It was unfortunate that the two sons of Edgar were 
children at the lime of their father's death. Edward had reached his 
thirteenth, Ethelred only his seventh year. There could be no 
doubt of Edward's claim to the crown : the right of primogeniture, 
the will of his father, and the extreme youth of his brother, all 
pleaded in his favour. Yet his succession was opposed by a party, 
who objected to his character, that he was of a harsh and cruel dis- 
position ^ and to his birth, that be was born before either his father 
or mother had been crowned (3). At the head of the faction was El- 
ft*ida, whose ambition hoped to obtain the sceptre for her own son, 
and who, to strengthen his interests, openly proclaimed herself the 
patroness of the ejected clergy. The pretensions of Ethelred were 
espoused by them, by their numerous partisans, and in particular 
by Alfere, th^ powerful earl of Mercia ^ while, on the other hand, 
all the prelates, and the earls of Essex and East-Anglia niaintained 
with equal obstinacy the superior claf m of Edward. The contro- 
versy threatened to involve the nation in the horrors of civil war. 
Alfere wrested from the monks their new establishments in Mer- 
cia : Oslac of Nortbumbria was driven by his enemies into exile : 
and Alfwin and Alfwold armed the East-Anglians in their own de- 
fence. At length a general meeting of the wilan was held : and 
Dunstanso victoriously proved the right of Edward, that he was 
chosen king without further opposition, and was crowned with 
the usual solemnity (4). 

(l) Malm. 83. The same story is told with liberty, and raised her to a saperiority above 

some variation by Brompton (866). I should refer her former mistress, id. 3S> 

its origin to the time when Elfrida became the {2) Osbera. ill. Ead. 218. Blalm. 83> adds : 

object of public execration on account of the certam est non tunc sanctimonialem fuisse. Os- 

muxder of Edward. Malmsbory, in the same bem tells us that the king was crowned in 975> 

place, and on no better authority, tells us another because his penance was then ended. But seven 

tale of a lady at Andover, who, to save the are not thirteen years, 

chastity of her daughter, substituted the hand- (3) Osbern, 113. Eadmcr, 220. 

somest of her slaves. In the morning the king (4) Chron. Sax. 123. Mailros, 151. Ingulf, 54.. 

discovered the deccpiion, gave the woman her Hist. Rames 412, 4l3. Malm. 39. ' 
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The young prince did not sway the sceptre four years. His 
eoDstitution and his virtues promised a long and prosperous reign : 
the ambition of Elfrida cut short his days, and blasted the hopes 
of his subjects. One morning as he was hunting, he stopped at 
Corfe castle in Dorsetshire, the residence of his step-mother. While 
the unsuspicious prince was in the act of drinking a cup of mead 
on horseback, he was stabbed in the belly by an assassin. He im- 
mediately put spurs to his horse, but his bowels protruding from 
the wound, he sank from his seat, and was dragged by the stirrup. 
His servants following the track of his blood, found him breathless, 
and buried him privately at Wareham (18 March, 978). A few 
years later Dunstan and Alfere took up his remains, and interred 
Ihem with royal magnificence at Shaflsbury (1). 

During his reign happened the tragic catastrophe at Galne, which 
has furnished modern writers with a pretext for accusing the pri- 
mate of impiety and murder. If we may believe their narratives, 
Dunstan had the impudence to fabricate a miracle in defence of the 
monks. By his orders, the floor of the room, destined to contain (he 
members of the council, was loosened from the walls : during the 
deliberation the temporary supports were removed ^ and while the 
primate was secure in his seat above, the rest of the assembly were 
precipitated to the ground. Yet if we divest the real fact of its modern 
embellishments, it will be reduced to this : that the floor sank under 
the accumulated weight of the crowd : that the archbishop had the 
good fortune to support himself by a beam : and that of the others 
some were killed, and many were hurl by the fall (2). More than 
this was unknown to any ancient historian ^ the contrivance and 
object ascribed to Dunstan are the fictions of more modern writers. 

ETHELRED. 

[A. D. 978.] Elfrida now reaped the harvest of her crimes and 
ambition. By the death of Edward there remained but one prince of 
the blood royal : and the absence of other claimants compelled the 
prelates and thanes, though with no small reluctance, to bestow 
the crown on the son of the murderess (3). The ceremony was 
performed at Kingston, on the Sunday after Easter (14 April, 978) : 
and the following is the oath which was administered to the king 

(1) Oiron. Sax. Itt4> 125. Ing. S4. Malm. 34. Saxon documents believed to be translations from 
Langtoft, p. 628. «dit. Heame. Latin originals consumed in the great fire at 

(2) Chron. Sax. 124. Malm. 84. Flor. 608. Canterbury, and which, as Eadmer adds, p. 21 1 , 
Hunt. 204. Mailros, l5l. 1 have omitted the were rejected by some critics on account of their 
miracle of the crucifix speaking at Winchester, opp^ition in sereral instances to known historic 
as wcU as Duastan's nocturnal conflict with the facts. Materiab of this description can only 
deril, which modern writers hare numbered deserve credit, when they are supported by more 
among the imaginary artifices of the archbishop, ancient evidence. 

My reason is because they were unknown to his (3) A weak attempt was made to raise an 

ancient biographers. They are indeed mentioned opposition in favour of Bditha, the natural 

by Osbem and Eadmer. But it is plain that both daughter of Edgar by Wulfrith. She herself 

these writers compiled from the same materials, rejected the offer, Vit. S. Eadgithx, in act. SS. 

which were, as Osoem informs us, p. 83> Anglo* Bened. p. 638. 
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by arehbishop Dunstan, preTioosly to the eoronatton. ^< In the 
^^ name of (he most holy Trinitf I promise, first, Ibat the church 
*^ of Crod and all chrisliab people shall enjoy troe peace niKier my 
^^ gOYernmenl; secondly, that I will prohibit all manner of rapine 
^^and injustice to men of cYery condition; thirdly, that in all 
'^Judgments I will cause equity to be united with mercy that the 
^^ most clement God may, through his eternal mercy, forgive us 
"all. Amen(l)." 

Ethelred was only ten years of age, handsome in person, and 
amiable in disposition. But his spirit had been broken by the 
violence and barbarity of his mother. When he wept at the un- 
timely death of Edward, she considered his tears a reproach to 
herself, and punished him so severely, that his life was thought to 
be in danger. But as he advanced in age, her influence gradually 
declined; and she at last bade fiirewell to the court, and built the 
two monasteries of Ambresbury, and Whorwell. In one of these 
she spent the remainder of her days, bewailing her past misconduct, 
and endeavouring to atone for the scandal which she had given, 
by the publicity of her repentance (2). 

The reign of her son was long and unfortunate. Though guilt- 
less himself, he enjoyed the benefit of Edward's murder, and, on 
that account, appeared on the throne stained with the blood of an 
elder and unofiTending brother. Even in his youth he did not possess 
the affection of his subjects : during his manhood, he incurred 
their haired by his apathy for their sufferings, his disinclination for 
business, and his immoderate love of pleasure. The northern 
pirates, who had long respected the coasts of England, soon dis- 
covered the distracted stale of the kingdom : the depredations of 
the last century were renewed with still greater success ; and, as if 
heaven had conspired with men to avenge the blood of Edward, 
the horrors of invasion were aggravated by several years of scar- 
city, by a contagious distemper among the cattle, and a dysentery 
. most fatal to the human species. It would be difficult to select a 
period in English history, in which the nation was visited with 
such a multiplicity of calamities, as during the protracted reign of 
Ethelred (3). 

The profession of piracy among the Northmen had, in the last 
century, received many considerable checks. The vigilance, with 
which the coasts of Gaul and Britain were guarded, had dimi- 
nished the chances of success : the more opulent adventurers, will- 
ing to enjoy the fruits of their plunder, sought to excite a spirit of 
industry among their countrymen ; and powerful princes had arisen 

(1) Hick. fram. pnef.— . MS. Claud. A. 3. thern nations. See Bfaitene, ii. 188. 197. 199. 
It is in substance the same oath which had long 9il. 
been taken by christian kings among the nor> (2) Makn. 34. West ad ann. 978. 

Chron. Sax. 125. ing. 55> 50- Makn. 3i. 
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wtio, for their own security, laboured to put down the fiiithless and 
ferocious sea-kings. A few chieftains, however, still followed the 
example of their (Others ; and one of these roYers In 980, tentured 
to make a descent near Southampton. His temerity was rewarded 
with an ample booty. With similar Success he repeated the attempt 
on the Isle of Thanet ; and In succeeding years the coasts of Corn- 
wall and Devonshire, then the isle of Portland, afterwards Watchet 
in Somersetshire, wc^ successively visited and plundered by the 
barbarians. These, indeed, were but momentary inroads. They 
might harass, they could not alarm, [a. d. 991.] But in 991 a 
more formidable armament under Justin and Gurthmund reduced 
Ipswich. Thence the Northmen proceeded as far as Maiden, to 
meet the ealdorman Brithnod, who had formerly gained a splendid 
victory on the same spot, and whom they now challenged a second 
time to the combat. Accompanied by his retainers, BHthnod has- 
tened to oppose the enemy : during fourteen days he frustrated all 
their attempts, but was at last surrounded by superior numbers and 
slain. Ethelred, unprepared and alarmed, consulted his witan ^ and 
by the advice of Siric, the successor of Dupstan, resolved to pur- 
chase with money the departure of the invaders. The two sea- 
kings received ten thousand pounds of silver, and returned to 
Denmark, carrying with them the head of Brithnod, as the proof 
of their victory and revenge (1). 

This dastardly measure was productive of the most fatal con- 
sequences. It was defended on the ground that it offered the least 
expensive means of removing the invaders, and had been sanctioned 
by the example of former kings both in England and Gaul : but it 
should also have been remembered, that it had always served to 
give the Danes a high notion of their own power, and to induce a 
frequent repetition of their visits. [A. d. 992.] The next year the 
witena-gemot adopted a wiser line of policy ^ and a numerous fleet 
was collected at London, under the command of two ealdormen, 
and two prelates. But of the former one was already a traitor, and. 
secretly leagued with the Northmen. Elfric, who had succeeded 
his fhther Alfere in the government of Mercia, had been deprived 
of it on account of his misconduct, and had recovered it by the 
influence of his ftriends. Intrusted with a principal command, he 
was directed to surprise a Danish squadron, as it lay at anchor in a 
state of unsuspicious security : but he joined the enemy in the 
evening, informed them of the impending danger, and urged them 
to immediate flight. In the pursuit Elfric's vessel was captured. The 
traitor himself had the fortune to escape : but the eyes of his son 
Algar were put out by the orders of Ethelred ; either because the 
young man had been an accomplice in the treason, or because 

(i) Chron. Sax. 13S. 136. Hist. Elien. 493, 494. Malm. 35. 
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revenge impelled the king to punish the guilt of the father on his 
guiltless offspring (1). 

Id the following year the Danes transferred their arms from the 
south to the north of England. Bamborough was carried by storm : 
the three chieftains appointed to command the natives, deserted 
to the invaders ^ and the coast on both sides of the Humber was 
successively ravaged by the barbarians. But in 994 two new, and 
more powerful leaders appeared^ Sweyn, king of Denmark, and 
Olave, king of Norway, [a. d. 994.] The former had mounted the 
throne by the murder of his father ^ had been twice expelled by 
the arms of Eric of Sweden ^ and had twice recovered his domi- 
nions. Olave wa$ the son of Tryggva, a pirate by profession, who 
had repeatedly visited and pillaged the coasts of Ireland, Britain, 
and Normandy. From the Scilly isles, where a hermit induced 
him to embrace Christianity, he had sailed to the Orkneys ^ had 
subdued and converted the natives with the logic of his sword ; and 
at his arrival on the coast of Norway had been unexpectedly hailed 
king by the chieftains who had deposed Hacon the Bad. A con- 
federacy was formed between the Dane and the Norwegian, who 
with ninety-four ships sailed up the Thames, to attack the city of 
London. They were repulsed with considerable loss; but, to re- 
venge their disappointment, they ravaged the neighbouring coun- 
ties of Essex, Kent, Sussex and Hampshire. Terror and distrust 
prevailed again in the councils of Ethelred. The invaders had 
mounted a body of horsemen to carry their devastations to a greater 
distance : the king, who dared not collect an army to oppose their 
excursions, offered them the sum of sixteen thousand pounds, and 
winter-quarters at Southampton, as the price of their forbearance. 
The conditions were accepted. Olave accompanied the prelates 
Elphege and Ethelward to Andover ; received from the bishop of 
Winchester the sacrament of confirmation ; and promised the king 
that he would never more draw the sword against his christian 
brethren. Sweyn, on the departure of his confederate, was com- 
pelled to follow him ; but he never forgave what he deemed a breach 
of faith in the Norwegian. Olave employed his time in endeavour- 
ing to convert his subjects ; and some years afterwards was sur- 
prised by Sweyn at sea near the islet of Wollin. Unable to contend 
with success against the multitude, and disdaining to surrender to 
his enemy, he terminated the unequal contest by leaping from his 
ship into the waves (2). 

During the four following years different parts of the coast were 
repeatedly laid waste by the pirates. At^last in 998 Ethelred suc- 
ceeded in collecting a powerful fleet and army : but the comman- 
ders, we are told, were secret friends of the Danes ; who by their 

(l) Chron. Sax. 127- Malm. SS. Flor. Dnnei. 163. Sax. Gram. 184, 189. Snorre. 

(3) Chron. Sax. 137—129. Mail. 152. Sim. 223. 345. 
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advice quitted the kingdom, and sailed to the mouth of the Seine. 
The king, unable to meet with the Northmen, led his troops the 
following year into Cumberland, which he almost desolated by his 
ravages, while his fleet, prevented by the weather from gaining 
the station assigned to it, sailed to the Isle of Man, and depopulated 
that nursery of pirates (1). 

In 1001 the Danes returned from Normandy. They landed in 
Hampshire; carried their devastations as far as the Bristol channel^ 
and retracing their steps passed to the Isle of Wight. In this expe- 
iKtioD they had fought and gained two battles ; and had reduced to 
ashes Waltham, Taunton, Pen, Clifton, and several smaller towns. 
The king could discover no better expedient than that of ransom *, 
and the barbarians retired on the payment of twenty-four thousand 
pounds (2). 

[a. d. 1002.] Ethelred, in the seventeenth year of his age, had 
married Elfleda, the daughter of the ealdorman Thored, whobore 
him six sons, and four daughters. After her death he obtained the 
hand of Emma, a Norman princess, who on her marriage, as- 
sumed the name of Elgiva. The king and her father Richard had 
formerly been enemies. The origin of their quarrel is unknown : 
but Ethelred had prepared a fleet for the invasion of Normandy, 
and Richard had arrested all the English merchants and pilgrims 
in his dominions, thrown many into prison, and condemned several 
to death. Pope John XY . undertook to reconcile the two prince^ ^ 
and his legate Leo, the vice4)ishop of Treves, visited first Ethelred, 
and then Richard. At his request they sent commissioners to 
Rouen ; by whom it was agreed that all ancient causes of dissension 
should be forgotten ; that a perpetual peace should subsist between 
the king of England and the marquess of Normandy, t^r children 
born and to be bom, and all their true liegemen; that every in- 
fraction of this peace should be repaired by satisfactory compensa- 
tion ^ and that neither prince should harbour the subjects nor the 
enemies of the other without a written permission. This, the oldest 
treaty now extant between any of our kings and a foreign power, is 
drawn up in the name of the pope, and confirmed by the oaths and 
marks of one bishop and two thanes on the part of Ethelred, and of 
one bishop and two barons on the part of Richard (3). The king's 
union with a Norman princess was calculated to improve this 
friendship between the two nations, and to secure a powerful sup- 
port against the Danes. But Ethelred's conduct marred his hopes. 
By his neglect of his young queen, and his repeated Infidelities, 
he alienated her affections, and provoked the resentment of her 
brother, Richard II., who had succeeded his father in the dukedom. 

(1) ChroB. Sax. 120, 130. Mail. 153. Fordun (3) Malm. 35, 36. ^est. 196. The treaty was 
asaerU that the Cumbrians had refused to pay signed at Rouen, March 1st, 991. Richard was 
•their share of the Dane-gelt, iv. 35. sailed indifTerently. marquess, or carl, or duke« 

(2) Chron. Sax. 131, 132. Flor. 611. 
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Emma bad reached Eogland in the spring : but the rejoicings 
occasioned by the marriage were scarcely concluded when Etbelred 
planned and executed a measure, which will cover his name with 
everlasting infamy. He ordered a general massacre (4" the Danes on 
the same day in every county. On the festival of St. Brice, the 
thirteenth of November, the unsuspecting victims with their wives 
and families were seized by the populace ^ and the horror of the 
murder was in many places aggravated by every insult, and barba- 
rity which national hatred could suggest. At London they fled for 
security to the churches, and were massacred in crowds round the 
altars. The most illustrious of the sufferers was Gunhilda, the sister 
of Sweyn, who had embraced Christianity, and had married Palig, 
a naturalized Northman. By the orders of the royal favourite, the 
infamous Edric, her children ^and husband were slaughtered before 
her eyes. In the agonies of death she is said to have foretold the 
severe revenge, which her brother would one day inflict both on 
him who commanded, and on those who perpetrated the mur- 
der (1). 

Of the motives which prompted this bloody tragedy, and of the 
extent to which it* was carried, we are ignorant. It could not include 
every individual of northern extraction, or it would have swept away 
one-third of the population. But beside the descendants of the 
Danes, who had settled in England about a century before, there 
were many Northmen who had been incorporated with the natives 
during the late reigns. For it was a favourite custom with our 
kings to display their generosity by doiiations of land to foreigners 
in return for their services ) and of late it had been their policy to 
retain the northern adventurers to fight their battles. This is num- 
bered among the principal errors of Edgar ^ and there is evidence 
that Ethelred had followed the dangerous precedent of his father. 
In all probability it was only to Danes of this description that the 
royal order extended. To their repeated treasons the natives were 
accustomed to attribute the success of the invaders ^ and the charge 
was confirmed in the late compaign by the conduct of Palig, who 
though he had sworn fealty to Ethelred, and had received from him 
a princely inheritance, had violated his oath, and fought under the 
banner of his kinsmen. Hence, perhaps, the king, teugbt by ex- 
perience, could no longer place any confidence in their loyalty, and 
unable to free himself from them by other means, had recourse to 
the revolting expedient of assassination. 

Sweyn, however, was not tardy in revenging the fate of his 
countrymen. By the negligence or perfidy of Hugo, the Norman 
governor appointed by Emma, he obtained possession of Exeter^ 
and thence poured his barbarians into the heart Wiltshire. 



(1) Maha. 35. Hunt. MO. W<^t. 200, 201. 
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[A. D. 1003-] A numerous army had been collected to oppose him 
under the command of Elfric, who had again made his peace with 
the king : but the hoary traitor, by a counterfeit sickness, para- 
lyzed the efforts of his followers ; and Sweyn indulged without 
molestation in the pursuit of plunder and yengeance. During four 
years England presented the mournful spectacle of a nobility di- 
vided by faction, treason and murder ; of a king unequal to the 
duties of his station ; and of a people the sport of an exasperated 
and Yindictive enemy. If the winter afforded a pause from the 
horrors of war, the barbarians were always prepared to recommence 
their devastations in the spring : ir a season of scarcity compelled 
them to retire for a while, they constantly re-appeared with the 
following harvest. Each county was successively the scene of their 
ravages : and the natives who fell into their hands experienced 
every species of insult, of torment, and of death. Every village, 
town and city, was invariably given to the flames. There were 
indeed instances in which the despair of the inhabitants inflicted 
^ severe punishment on the invaders : but as often as the English 
armies ventured to oppose them in the open field, they were routed 
with the most dreadful slaughter. At length in 1007 Sweyn had 
quenched his thirst of revenge, and consented to a peace on the 
payment of thirty-six thousand pounds of silver (1). 

The enormous sums repeatedly given to the Danes had never 
purchased more than a temporary cessation of hostilities : and it 
was at last discovered that the riches of the nation might be more 
usefully employed in providing for its own defence, than in stimu* 
lating the rapacity of its enemies. In the witena-gemot it was deter- 
mined to provide a formidable fleet, and armour for the mariners, 
by an assessment on all the landholders in the kingdom, and in the 
proportion of one ship for three hundred and ten hides, and of a 
helmet and breast^plate for every eight hides. The next year the 
most numerous armament that ever rode in the English channel, 
was collected at Sandwich. Ethelred himself, accompanied by his 
principal thanes, went on board ; and every heart thrilled with the 
hope of victory. But this pleasing anlicipaKon soon vanished in 
mistrust and disunion, firihtric, the brother of Edric, lately ap- 
pointed earl of Mercia, accused of treason Wulfnoth, the ^^ child " 
of the South-SaxOns. That chieftain, either conscious of guilty or 
indignant at the charge, separated from the fleet with twenty ships, 
and commenced the profession of a sea-king. Brihtric with eighty 
sail undertook to bring him back ^^ alive or dead ; " but his squadron 
was stranded by the fury of a tempest, and every vessel was burnt 
by lh& followers of Wulftioth. This disaster increased the confusion 
of the royal councils : the most groundless suspicions were enler- 

(i) Chron. Sax. 133^136. 
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tained ; Ethelred hastily returned lo land ; and the mariners, aban- 
doned by their captains, steered their course up the Thames (1). 
The departure of the English was the signal for Ihe reappearance 
of the Danish fleet, [a. d. 1009.] It was no longer under the com- 
mand of Sweyn, who pretended to observe his recent stipulations; 
but had secretly granted permission to Tburchil to revenge the 
death of his brother, who had perished in a fbrmer expedition (2). 
For three years Thurchil carried fire and devastation into different 
parts of the kingdom. In the first he ravaged the southern counties ; 
in the second he penetrated through East-Anglia into the fens, 
which had hitherto aflTorded a secure asylum to the natives -, in the 
third he besieged and destroyed the important city of Canterbury. 
[A.D. 1011.] Thurchil had lain before it twenty days, when the 
traitor JElmer set fire to a number of houses ] and while the inhabi* 
tanta were employed in extinguishing the flames, the Northmen 
forced open one of Ihe gates, and rushed into the city. Elphege, the 
archbishop, venerable for his age and virtues, threw himself into the 
midst of the carnage, and besought the barbarians to spare the in- 
habitants. He was seized, bound and dragged to behold the fete of 
his cathedral, in which were collected the monks and the clergy, 
the women and the children. A pile of wood bad been reared against 
the wall : with shouts of triumph the fire was kindled ; the flames 
quickly ascended the roof; and as the melted lead and faHing 
tiinbers compelled the fugitives to quit their retreat, they were suc- 
cessively massacred before the eyes of the primate. In the evening 
the Danes numbered eight hundred captives : seven thousand men 
besides women and children had perished in the sack of the city. 
The life of Elphcge was spared during several weeks, in the hqpe 
tliat he might be induced to pay a ransom of three thousand pounds : 
but the old man refhsed to solicit the aid either of his fHends or the> 
clergy : and was put to death on the Saturday after Easier, white he 
was labouring to impress his captors with a reverence fbr the doc-> 
trines of Christianity, [a. d. 1012.] At last Thurchil, after ravaging 
the greater part of thirteen counties, sold his friendship and services 
to Ethelred for the sum of forty-eight thousand pounds. Many of 
his followers accepted settlements in the island ; and the mariners 
of ftve-andt-forty ships swore allegiance to the monarch (3). 

Here the reader may pause to take a view of this fallen and 
devoted country. The natives had not submitted to their f^te with- 
out a struggle ; but numerous treasons and accumulated defeats had 
unnerved their courage ; while repeated victories had inspired the 
Danes with the idea that they were invincible. We are assured on 
good authority that one Northman was considered an equal match 

(1^ Chron. Sax. l37. accepta, atfiratrem snoin inibi interfectum ulci> 

(2) Encom. Emma?, Mascres* p. 7. Licentid seretur. Ditmarapud Bouquet, x. 134. 

(3) Chron. Sax. Hi, 143. Anf. Sac. it 13a. 
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t 

for (en fiDgiishmeD (!}• Henoe we me^l with few inslanoes of sue- 
ceagfui defence, except in the fortified cities, which were seldom 
reduced. London, though repeatedly besieged, still bade defiance 
to M the power of (he inyaders (2). fiut the open country was uni- 
yersally abandoned lo their mercy, while they systematically de- 
stroyed whatever they could not carry away, and reduced to ashes 
every monastery, Yillage^ and town. In consequence of these r»- 
fages the labours of agriculture were interrupted or abandoned ; 
and in some years the scarcity was so great, that the Danes them- 
seWes were compelled to quit the island in search of provisions (3). 

These calamities sprung from the ferocity of the invaders : others 
must be attributed to the turbulence and insubordination of the 
natives. Since the death of Edgar the administration of Justice had 
been but feebly enforced *, of late it had been entirely suspended. 
The absence of legal punishment, and the licence of a state of 
warfere, had left the passions of individuals without restraint; the 
most atrocious crimes were committed with impunity ; and men 
sought to indemnify themselves for their own losses by the spolia- 
tion of their neighbours. On the one side rdations were sold for 
slaves by their relations, children in the crsMiie by their parents ; 
on the other the slaves often rose on their masters, pillaged their 
property, and then deserted to the enemy (4). The thanes of each 
district adopted at last the general policy of the nation. Instead of 
uniting with their neighbours against the common enemy, they 
negotiated for their own security ; and by the payment of a sum of 
money dismissed the baii)arians to another county, to repeat the 
same ravages and extort similar contributions (5). 

To this period must also be referred the origin of direct and 
annual taxation. The sums which EChelred so frequently paid to 
(he Northmen were raised by an impost on landed property, which 
did not cease with the occasion, but was retained for centuries 
under the pretext of providing for Che defence of the kingdom (6). 
The assessments were at first apportioned with apparent equity : 
but they soon gave birth to much extoriion, and consequently to 
much misery. Wherever money was known to exist, it was re- 
quired by the king's officers; and (he payment of one demand was 
considered sufficient evidence of ability to pay a second, fiy these 
repeated exactions, joined to the depredations of the enemy^ the 
most opulent proprietors were often reduced to a state of penury. 
From one instance the reader may form an idea of the others. 
Id 1005 Godric was chosen abbot of Groyland *, and in that and the 
sev^i following years the moneys levied on the monastery by the 

(t) Serm. Lap. apod Hicks, 103. (5) Chron. Su. 134. 140. 141. 

(2) ChroD. Sax. 138. (6)- Hunting, v. f. 205. It was called Da negeld, 

(8) Chron. Sax. 134> and became an annual land tax of twcUepence 

(4'> Sena. I^ipi apod Hicks, Diss. epis99> 106. per hide. The clergy wece exempted from it. 

I^ngbcck, ii. 464. 469. Lrg. Sux. Ed. Con. xi. p. 193. 
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king, the ealdormao, and ihe inferior oflQcers amoanted on an 
average to the annual sum of four hundred marks. In 1013 Sweyn 
plundered all the manors belonging to the abbey-, and crowds of 
the natives, fleeing from the swords of Ihe barbarians, sought an 
asylum at Croyland. The benevolent old man received them with 
o|)en arms ^ consoled them in their misfortunes ; and offered them 
support as long as his means sufficed. The choir and the cloisters 
he reserved for the accommodation of his own monks and those 
of the neighbourhood ; the body of the church was allotted to 
the clergy for their residence; the laymen were lodged in the 
other apartments of the abbey ; and the women and children in 
temporary buildings erected in the cemetery. The charity of Godric 
awakened the rapacity of Sweyn. Under pain of the demolition of 
the monastery he ordered the abbot to pay one thousand marks at 
Lincoln, on an appointed day -, and not satisfied with this sum, 
extorted another thousand within the three following months. 
Scarcely were these demands satisfied, when the officers of Ethelred 
appeared. They accused Godric of being the confederate of Sweyn : 
the payment of the money extorted from him by violence was 
construed into an act of treason ; and he was compelled to off^r two 
thousand marks to the king to recover the royal favour. Harassed 
by these iniquitous proceedings, and reduced to a state of poverty, 
Godric, as a last resource, implored the protection of Norman, 
a powerful retainer of the ealdorman Edric ; and that chieftain, in 
consideration of the grant of a valuable manor for the term of 
one hundred years, proclaimed himself the patron of the aUiey, 
and engaged to defend it with his sword from every unjust de- 
mand (1). 

Report had carried to Denmark the knowledge of Thurchil's 
success and of his subsequent engagement with Ethelred : and 
Sweyn, jealous of the reputation as well as the fidelity of that 
chieftain, summoned all his vassals to his standard, and openly 
declared his intention of attempting the conquest of England. 
[A. D. 1013.] The riches of the fleet, and the superior magnificence 
of the, royal galley are described in terms of admiration by a con- 
temporary historian ; nor shall we reftise credit to his narrative, if 
we recollect that Denmark had been for centuries the depot of 
successful depredation (2). Sweyn sailed to Sandwich ; was foiled 
in an attempt to corrupt the Danish mercenaries; and directed 
his course to the mouth of the Humber. At Gainsborough he re- 
ceived successively the submission of the Northumbrians, of the 
men of Lindesey, of the Five-burghers, and of the other inha- 
bitants on the north of the Watling-street. They were partly in- 

(O Ingal. 55. 57. the shape of birds or dragons were fixed on the 

(2) Encom. Eaunar, Masercs, p. 9. Vanes in masts to point oat the directiop of the wind^ 

Ibid. 
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corporated witb his troops, and were commanded to supply him 
^ith provisions and horses. As conquest was his object, he re- 
solved to extort by terror the submission of the southern English ; 
and the orders, ^liich he issued preparatory to his march, were 
congenial to the barbarism of the chief and his followers : to 
ravage Ihe open country, pillage the churches, bum the towns, 
and put every male to the sword (1). Froni the Watling-^treet 
to the Thames these instructions were faithfully observed : the inha- 
bitants of Oxford appeased his anger by prayers and hostages ; their 
example was followed by the dtizens of Winchester ^ and the in- 
vader, borne forward by the tide of success, hurried his troops 
to the walls of London. The city was defended by Ethelred and 
Thurehil, whose negociations, policy, and courage baffled the 
stratagems and assaults of the enemy. Sweyn consoled his dis- 
appointment with the repetition of his former cruelties ; and march- 
ing slowly to Bath, proclaimed himself king of England, summoned 
lo his court the thanes of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumberland,^ 
and compelled them to swear allegiance to the king of the Danes. 
This general defection created alarm within the walls of the me- 
tropolis. The wavering fidehty of the citizens induced the king 
and Thurehil to retire with the fleet to Greenwich ; and the autho- 
rity of the invader was quickly established in London itself. In 
this emergency Ethelred yielded to despair. His wife and children 
with a retinue of one hundred and forty horsemen he recom- 
mended to the care of her brother Richard, and sailed ciandes-^ 
tinely with the few thanes and prelates, who still adhered to his for- 
times, to the isle of Wight. There he remained in concealment 
till a messenger from Emma brought him the offer of a secure 
asylum in Normandy (2). 

The successes of the northern chieftains were often attended 
with surprising revolutions; and their thrones, which had no firmer 
basis than that of terror, were overturned at the first shock. It was 
in the second week of January that Ethelred fled from England, 
and abandoned the crown to bis victorious competitor : [a. d. 1014.]. 
ia the first week of February the unexpected death of that compe- 
titor recalled the fugitive king, and re-established his aiflhority. 
Sweyn, before he died, had appointed his son Canute to succeed 
him -, and the will of the monarch had been confirmed by the 
acclamations of the army (3). But the English, no longer overawed 
by the genius of the conqueror, and considering the momeni 
fevourable ibr the recovery of their independence, invited Ethelred 
lo re-ascend the throne. His son Edward met the thanes at London : 
it was agreed that the king should forgive all past offences, should 
govern according to law, and should on important occasions follow 

(0 Flor. 614. West 301. (3) Encom. Emm. p. 9. 

(2) Chioa. Sax. 143, 144. Malm. 38U West. 
2OT. 
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(he advice of (he grea( council; and (baC (he thanes, oo their 
part, should swear to support his authority, and never submit te 
a Danish sovereign. £thelred, who returned about the middle of 
Lent, was received with enthusiasm, and instantly led an army 
against the enemy in Lindesey. Canute could not witlistand the 
superior force of the English, and fled with sixty ships, leaving 
his associates to the mercy of the victors. The country was ra- 
vaged, and every inhabitant of Danish extraction was put to the 
sword. To revenge the fate' of his friends Canute ordered the 
hostages, who had been delivered to his father, to be deprived 
of their ears, noses, and hands. In this mutilated state, the sons of 
the noblest families among the English, were landed at Sand- 
wich, as pledges of that unsparing retribution which awaited those, 
who had revolted from the authority, or opposed the interests, 
of the Dane. He proceeded to his own country (1). 

It might have been expected that the English, relieved from the 
pressure of the enemy, would have employed this interval in 
providing against future dangers. But distrust and treachery still 
distracted their attention, and divided their councils. Ethelred 
convoked an assembly of the witan at Oxford ; and his first mea- 
sure was a repetition, on a smaller scale, of that system of mas- 
sacre, for which he had already sufiTered so severely. [A. i>. 1015.] 
Many thanes of Danish descent were immolated to his jealousy 
or revenge : but Sigeferth and Morcar, the chieftains of the Seven- 
burghers, were too powerful to be openly assailed with impunity. 
On such occasions the policy of the Idng did not disdain the 
dagger of the assassin. The unsuspecting earls were invited to 
a banquet by his favourite Edric; and in the midst of the feast 
were murdered by a body of armed men. Their retainers, ahinned 
at the fate of their lords, fled to the church of St. Frideswitha^ 
driven from the gates ihey sought refuge in the tower ; but Ethelred, 
irrilated by their resistance, ordered fire to be put to the sacred 
edifice *, and had the satisfaction to see bis enemies, real or sup- 
posed, perish in the conflagration. Such conduct was not of a 
nature to conciliale esteem, or lo insure fidelity. The sequel proved 
that he could not command the obedience even of his own fa- 
mily. Edmund, his eldest son, petitioned for the possessions. of 
the two earis. The father refused; and the young prince hastened 
to Malmsbury, married Algiva, the relict of Sigeferth, whom the 
king had confined in the monastery, rode with her into Nor- 
thumberland, and by her influence prevailed on the Seven-burghera 
to receive him as their chieftain. Ethelred was compelled to ac^ 
quiesce in this insult to his authority (2). 

(i) Cliroii. Sax. 145. Flor- 615. Hunt. 207. Nottingham, and Lincoln, arc well known in one 

(2) rhroQ. Sax 146. Malm. 39- Flor. 616. history. But who were the seven-Imrghen ? Pro- 

West. 202. The Fifeburghers, or inhabitants of bably'the same with, the addition of Cliecter and 

ihp fiye burghs, Leicester,, Stamford,. Derby, York. 
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At the cominenceinent of winter Thurchil had received twenty- 
one thousand pounds as the reward of his past services : but either 
suq[>ecting the capricious temper of Ethelred, or dreading the 
resentment of his native sovereign, he returned with nine sail 
to Deoiiiarlc, and obtained, after much solicitation, the forgive** 
oess of Canute. The thousand ships which, according to the 
northern writers, that prince had collected for the invasion of 
England, are reduced to two hundred by a contemporary histo* 
rian : but he describes in pompous colours^ the splendour of their 
equipment, and assures us that among the warriors whom they 
bore, there was not one of ignoble birth, or past the age of 
manhood, or unpractised in feats of arms, or unable to contend in 
speed with the fleetest horse (1). Sandwich was at this period '*' the 
most celebrated haven in Britain (2).'' Here Thurchil solicited 
and obtained permission to obliterate the disgrace of his past dis- 
loyalty. He was the first to land: but was resolutely opposed; 
and if he ullimately proved successful, it was not without the loss 
of the bravest among his Danes. From Sandwich Canute pro- 
ceeded along the southern coast, ravaged the maritime counties, 
and extorted the submission of the West-Saxons. An army had 
been collected in the north by Edmund*, another in Mercia by 
Edric. They Joined, quarrelled, and separated. The resentment of 
Edric led him to the standard of Canute ^ and his example was 
followed by a body of Danes, who had sworn fealty to Ethelred (3). 

The next year, after an ineffectual attempt to raise an army 
in the southern counties, Edmund put himself at the head of the 
Northumbrians, who had been called into the field by their earl 
Uhtred. England soon became the prey of two hostile armies^ 
which, instead of seeking each other, contented themselves with 
plundering the defenceless inhabitants. The royalists wreaked their 
vengeance on the counties of Stafford, Salop, and Leicester, the 
inhabitants of which had refused to join their standard ; and Canute, 
adopting a similar policy, indulged his followers with the pillage of 
the eastern part of Mercia, and the neighbourhood of York. Uhtred 
was called away to protect his own property : but finding resist-, 
ance hopeless, made an offer of submission. It was accepted ; and; 
his oath of fealty was followed by an order for his execution. Th& 
Dane summoned him to attend his court at Wiheal ^ a curtain 
suspended across the hall concealed Thureband and a body of 
assassins ; and the defenceless earl fell a victim to the perfidy of 
his new sovereign. Forty of his retainers shared his fate (4). 

(1) Encom. Emm. i% Langbeek, i. 67. 118- (4) Chron. Sax. I47> 148. Malm. 40. Kncom. 

(9) Sandwich omniom Aoglomm portuum fa* Emm. tS. The history of Uhtred and his family 

mosisamos. Eucom. Emm. 13, 14. will afford striking proofs of the barbarism of the. 

(3) Forty ships. Chron. Sax. 146. Flor. 616. times. When Malcolm, king of Scotland, laid 

The amount nS the Danish armies is always cal- siege to Durham, Uhtred assumed the office of 

calated by our old writers iu shiju. From different his aged father, the earl Waltheof, and defeated 

hinU I conjecture the eompleaient of a ship to the enemy. After the victory he selected the 

hxve beea about eighty men, most hanosoiiie of the alaia, vrbose heads by hia 
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Harassed wilh care, and worn oul with disease, Elhelred had 
resigned Ihe defence of the throne to the courage and activity of 
Edmund. At the arrival of Canute from Denmark, the king lay 
confined to his bed at Gosham in Wiltshire. For greater security 
he was then removed to London, where he lingered through the 
winter. But his constitution was broken ; and on the twenty-third 
of April he terminated a long and calamitous reign at the very mo- 
ment when the barbarians were preparing to besiege him in his 
capital. [A. D. 1016]. Of the sons by his first wife, Edmund, Edwy, 
and Athelstan survived him : by Emma he left two others, Edward 
and Alfred (1). 

EDMUND. 

[A. D. 1016]. If the personal exertions of an individual could 
have prevented the subjugation of England, that glorious achieve- 
ment would have been accomplished by the courage and perseve- 
rance of Edmund. He was in London at the time of his father*s 
death, and was immediately proclaimed king by the citizens. Ca- 
nute was posted at Southampton, where the thanes of Wessex re- 
luctantly acknowledged him for their sovereign. The preparations 
for the siege of the capital, the last bulwark of English indepen- 
dence, were now ready ; and a fleet of three hundred and forty sail, 
carrying an army of twenty-seven thousand men, had been collected 
•in the mouth of the Thames (2). Within the city were Edmund and 
his brother, the queen dowager Emma, two bishops, and several 
distinguished thanes. It was easy for Canute to cut off the commu- 
nication by land : to prevent the ingress and egress by water proved 
an undertaking of greater difficulty. As the fortifications of the 
bridge impeded the navigation of the river, by dint of labour a 
channel was dug on the right bank : through it was dragged a con- 
siderable number of ships ^ and the Northmen became masters of 



orders were cut off, washed in the riTer, and with then treacherooslT assassinated in the forest of 
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their long braided hair fixed on stakes ronnd the Ridesdale. Ceorl escaped the fiate which he me- 
walls of the city. To reward this service Ethel- riled : bat at the disUuce of m 



red appointed him earl, and gare him his sons while they were feasting at the house of 

daughter Elfgira in marriage. His former wife the eldest brother near York, were surprised by 

•Jj?*^** **»e «l«agJ»ter of the opulent thane Siyr. Waltheof the grandson of Aldred. The whole 

With her he had espoused the quarrels of Uie family was massacred with the exception of 

family, and engaged to satisfy the revenge of his Sumerlede, who chanced to be absent, and of 

father-in-law by the death of that nobleman's Canute, who owed his life to the pity inspired 

enemy Thurebrand. But Thurebrand frustrated by his amiable chaiucter.— Sim. Don. 81> 82. 

aU his machinations, and at last, as appears above. This herediUry feud, which had now continued 

obtained the consent of Canute to inflict on his for five generations, was at last extinguished by 

foe the punishment which had been designed for the Norman conquest. From it the reader may 

himself. The mnrdeier, however, fell soon after judge of the disunion, mistrust, and treachery, 

by the sword of Aldred, the son of the man which prevailed in armies composed of the re- 

whom he had murdered. The duty of revenge tainers of chieftains, bound, by what they consi- 

now devolved on Ceorl, the son of Thurebrand. dered a most sacred duty, to seek the destrec- 

The two chieftains spent some years in plotting tion of each other. It was to this that in a great 

their mutual destruction : by the persuasion of measure was owing the suoceas of the Danes, 

their friends they were reconciled; and the re- (I) Chron. Sax. 146- 148. 

concihation was confirmed by oaths of bro- (2) We owe this information to Ditmar, bishop 

therhood, and a promise of inakng together a of Mcrsbnrgh, who received it tbe same year from 

pilgrimage to Rome. Aldred visited Ceorl at his an acauaintance. He tells ns that Canute's ships 

bouse, was treated with apparent kindness, and carried on an average eighty men. Bouquet^ x. I3ii 
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the Thames above as well as below Ihe city. Still the valour or the 
inhabitants repelled every assault; and reduced the Dane to try 
the influence of promises and Ihreate. He.demanded that Edmund 
with his brother should be delivered into his hands; that fifteen 
thousand pounds should be paid for the ransom of the queen, twelve 
thousand for that of the bishops ; and that three hundred hostages 
should be given as pledges for the fidelity of the citizens. If these 
terms were accepted, he would take them under his protection : if 
they were refused, the city should be abandoned to pillage and the 
flames (1). 

Sensible that it required Ihe exertions of an army to save the 
capital, Edmund endeavoured to escape during the darkness of the 
night. A boat conveyed the royal brothers through the Danish 
fleet (2), and the men of Wessex hastened in crowds jio their stan^ 
dard. They surprised a party of plunderers in the forest of Gilling- 
ham ; but had soon to contend with Canute himself, who leaving a 
detachment to observe the city, had advanced with the rest of his 
forces to crush the growing power of his competitor. The battle of 
Scearstan is celebrated in the writings of our annalists. Edmund 
placed his most approved warriors in the front : the remainder were 
formed into a reserve. The Danes were assisted by Edric and 
JElmer with the men of Wilts and Somerset. So obstinate was the 
valour of the combatants, that night alone put an end to the con- 
test. It was renewed the next morning : when Edmund, espying 
his adversary, with a stroke of his battle-axe divided the shield of 
the Dane, and wounded his horse in the shoulder. A crowd of 
Northmen sprung forward to protect their monarch ; and Edmund 
retired slowly before the multitude. At this moment Edric cut off 
the head of Osmear, who had been slain, and holding it in his hand 
exclaimed, " The head of Edmund ! " At the sight, some of the 
English turned their backs. The indignant prince huried his spear 
at the traitor ; and, hastening to an eminence, uncovered his face, 
that he might be known to his troops. The battle was thus restored 
and was a second time interrupted by the darkness of the night (3). 

In this murderous conflict each army had suffered severely ; but 
the morning showed that the result was in favour of the English. 
Canute was already on his march to London. Edmund, as soon as 
he had repaired his losses, followed the footsteps of the Dane, forced 
him to raise the siege, and fought a second battle at Brentford. 
The advantage seems to have been with the enemy, who again re- 

(t) Ditmar, ibid. Chron. Sax. 148. ther, and Bdmond and. Edif^r his brothers. It 

(2) Ditmar, ibid. It is singular that Ditmar's has been supposed that the author of the will was 

friend should call the brother of Edmund slain by the Danes in lOlO : but the Athelstan, 

Athektan, and say that he fell in the next en- who fell on that occasion, was not the kinrs son. 

gajfement. Though this prince is unknown to our He was his "athum" or daughters husband. 

national historians, yet his will is published by Chron. Sax. 1 39. 

I.ye (Die. App. No. 5), in which he repeatedly (3) Chron. Sax. 148, H9. Flor. ^18. Kuyt- 

^alls Ethelred bis father, Elfrida his grandmo- linga Saga, p. 130. 
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turned to tbe capltBl, but failing in the assault, pillaged the neigh- 
bouring country. The indeftitigeJole Edmund overtook the plun- 
derers at Oxrord, where they experienced a most signal overthrow. 
It ia pretended that the English monarch might have annihilated 
the Danes, had it not been for the perfidious counsels of Edric, who 
was again restored to favour (1). Canute sailed to the isle of Shep- 
pey. To a personal challenge from the English hero, he coolly re- 
plied : ^^ Let the roan who talks of fighting in winter, take care to 
^^ be prepared in summer (2). " 

Within a few days the Northmen had quitted the isle of Sheppey, 
and landed on the opposite coast of Essex. Edmund met them at 
Assington. The Danes brought into the field the mysterious stan- 
dard of their fathers ; and Thurchil, from the apparent flight of the 
raven, promised them certain victory (3). Edmund had drawn up 
his forces in three divisions : but at the very onset, Edric, either 
actuated by treachery or cowardice, fled with his division. From 
three in the afternoon till sunset, despair supported the natives : 
some of them even maintained the contest by the light of the moon; 
but at last they fled in every direction, and attempted by their 
knowledge of the country to elude the pursuit of the enemy. This 
defeat was most fatal to the prospects of Edmund. Almost the whole 
of the West-Saxon nobility perished. The Danes buried their own 
dead *, they stripped the bodies of the English, and left them naked 
on the field (4)* 

Canute followed his competitor into Gloucestershire, and another 
battle would have ensued, had not the chieftains in each army been 
tired of this sanguinary warfare. Compelled by the expostulations 
of their troops, the two kings met in the isle of OIney, exchanged 
oaths and presents, and agreed to a compromise. Mercia and Nof^ 
thumbria were the portion of Canute : the remainder with the royal 
supremacy was retained by Edmund : but the tax called Danegeld 
was extended to both kingdoms, and assigned to defray the expenses 
of the Danish fleet. Edmund died within a month after the paci- 
Pcation and was buried near the remains of his grandileither at Glas- 
tonbury. He left two infant sons, Edward and Edmund (5). 

The reign of this king, if reign it can be called, which was a 
inere struggle for existence, lasted but seven months. Yet within 

ri) Chton. Sax. |4a. Flor. 618. (4) Ibid. 17. IB. Chroa. Sax. ISO. Malm 4ft. 

(2) Qai aves duellum in hieme, cave ae defi- Fkir. 618. In this battle fell the ealdonnen /Bi' 
fias aptiore tempore. Encoin. Emm., 16. fric, Godwin, Ulfketel. and Ethelward. Eaduoth, 

(3) Ibid. Encom. Emm, 16, Camden has fixed bishop of Qorchester, with Wolsige the abbot of 
on iishdown, Gibson prefers Assington, for the Ramsey, was slain as he was saying mass for the 
scene of this battle. I follow the latter. Not only soccess of the army. Hist. Elien. ft02. Jaxt« 
does the name bear a greater resemblance to morem Anglomm Teterem non armis sed otatio> 
< Assaudan,' but the barrows 'near Ashdown, nom sappetiis pttgnantem exerciCam jaraturi* 
which have beea opened lately, show by tiieir Hist. Ram. 434. 

contents that they are not, as was supposed, of (5) Chron. Sax. 150. Encom. Emms, 18. t% 
Saxon or Danish, bat of Roman constmction. M. Walling. 540; Florence (618) and West- 
See two very interesting letters by J. Gage, minster (20&)> give to Edmund, London, Essex. 
?sq., in ArchsBol. vol, xxv. xxvi. wad Eost-Aoglia. 
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(hat short space, besides having yigoroadj assisted in the defence 
of London, he fought five battles ; and, till the fatal field of Assing-- 
ton, seemed destined to re-eslablish the independence of his coun- 
try. From his armour or his strength he acquired the surname of 
^' Ironside : '' and his memory was long cherished by the gratitude 
and admiration of his subtj^ts. Their vanity has thrown the em* 
bellishments of fiction over the character of the hero. To account 
for the final success of Canute it was said that the two kings fought 
in single combat in the isle of (Nney ; that the Dane, finding himself 
inferior, assailed his rival with flattery ; and that by his eloquence^ 
not his prowess, he induced the English prince to acquiesce in the 
partition of the kingdom (1). Nor was Edmund permitted to die in 
the ordinary course of nature. By some writers his death was at- 
tributed to Canute, on whom it conferred the crown of Wessex : by 
others to Bdric, as if the murder of a king had been wanting to fill 
up the measure of his treasons. The assassins were said to have 
been the two chamberlains of Edmund, or Edric, or the son of 
Edric. Some professed tbemselves ignorant of the circumstances ; 
some asserted that he was stabbed in the back in a secret and un- 
guarded moment (2)» But the real fact is uncertain. The Saxon Chro- 
nicle is content with saying, that be ^parted on the feast of St. 
Andrew ; tite encomiast of Emma, that he died by the visitation of 
God (3). 



CHAPTER VL 

DANBS. 

Danish Sovereigns— Canute— Harold— Hardec«iHit0—SaxoB line restored,— JSdwd 
the Confessor— Harold— Victory of William the Conqueror. 

CANUTE. 

[A. D. 1016.] After the death of Edmund, Canute was elected 
king by the unanimous voice of the nation. To justify their choice 
it was pretended by some, that according to the pacification of 
(Mney, the crown belonged to him as the survivor *, by others that 
Edmund had appointed him the guardian and protector of his chil- 
dren (4). The best reason was the power of the Dane. No man had 

ft) Kiev. 3M. West. 20fi. Hqnt. 5M)8< (4) He wm chosen sponte ( Encom. £min.^ 

(52) IngiUf. 57. Hant 208. West. 905. Hist. p. 90 )> omnium consensu ( Ing. 5S)» ex pnndicta 

Ram. 434. Halm. 40 Saxo IfiS. Hist BUen. 909. concovdia! conditione (Walliug 549), quia Ed- 

(3) Chron. Sax 150. Deus Edmnndum ednxit mnndos yolnerat Canutum adjutorem, et protec- 

e corpore. Encom. Emm. 30- Hominem exuit. torem esse fiUorum ejus, donee regnandi a>tateia 

Watting. 549. Amhiguum quo easu extinctos. habuissent. Flor. 618' 

Malm. 40. 
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the wish or the hardihood to reoew the bioody and unavaiiiDg 
contest. 

The first object of Canute's policy was to secure himself on the 
throne. From the infancy of Edmund's children he had little to 
apprehend ; but, as they advanced in years, they might prove dan- 
gerous competitors. Though a sea-king was seldom diverted from 
his purpose by considerations of humanity, Canute did not imbrue 
his hands in their blood, but sent them to his half-brother Olave, 
king of Sweden. If we may believe those, who could hardly possess 
the means of knowing it, the messenger who conducted the chil-^ 
dren, was instructed to request in secret of Olave, that he would 
order them to be murdered. But whatever credit may be given to 
that report, it is certain that they were conveyed from Sweden to 
the court of Stephen, king of Hungary (1). That prince, who was 
afterwards sainted for his virtues, received the orphans with ten- 
derness* and educated them as his own children. Edmund Hied in 
his youth : Edward married Agatha, daughter to the emperor of 
Germany, and will hereafter claim the reader's attention. 

Besides the children, Canute had to guard against the brothers 
of Edmund. Edwy was in England, and, for reasons with which 
we are unacquainted, was named the "king of the peasants.'' He 
was banished, recalled, and assassinated in the bosom of his family. 
We are told that the king had endeavoured to induce Ethelwold, a 
powerful thane, to undertake the murder •, and that, failing in the 
attempt, he bribed some of Edwy's own servants (2). 

Edward and Alfred, the half-brothers of Edmund, were in Nor- 
mandy, and Wallingford assures us that their uncle Richard had 
fitted out a fleet in support of their claims (3). But Canute had the 
wisdom to disarm his enmity, by asking in marriage his sister, the 
relict of Elhelred. To accept the hand of the man, whose hostility 
had almost deprived her late husband of his kingdom, who was 
suspected of the murder of her sons-in-law, and who had despoiled 
her own children of the crown, does not indicate much delicacy in 
Emma : but her youth and vanity were flattered with the prospect 
of royally; her brother reluctantly assented to the proposal ^ and 
the marriage was solemnly celebrated in the month of July, 1017. 
It had been previously agreed, that her issue by Canute should 
succeed to the crown of England; a condition, which, while it 
satisfied the Norman, extinguished the hopes of his Anglo-Saxon 
nephews (4). 

Canute had divided the kingdom into four governments. Wessex 

(I) Mailros, 155. Flor. 6i9. Higden, *175. The Saxon chronicle mentions two Edwys faa- 

Our chroniclers say that ihey were sent to Solo- nished at the same time : bat they appear to be 

mon king of Hungary. But Papebroche showrs it one person, from Simeon (175). Higden (274\ 

must have been lo Stephen, not to Solomon, who Brompton (907). Knyghton (2S17)- * 

was not born till aRer the year 1051. Act. SS. ^3) Walling. 550. 

^**"- »J,-, 325. (4) Chn)n.Sax.l5I.Encom.Emm.ai. Malm. 

C2) Chron. Sax. 151. Flor. 619. Mailros, 155. 40, 41- 
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he retained for himself^ Easl-Anglia he gave to Thurchii; and con- 
tinued Eric and Edric in Northumberland, and Mercia(l). But 
Edric soon received the reward of his former perfidy. The king 
was celebrating the festival of Christmas in London, and Edric had 
the imprudence to boast of his services. Canute, turning to Eric, 
exclaimed : ^^Then let him receive his deserts, that he may not 
'' betray us, as he betrayed Elhelred and Edmund.'' The Nor- 
wegian cut him down with his battle-axe \ and the body was thrown 
from a window into the Thames. It has been said that Canute, 
though willing to derive advantage from the treason, was anxious 
to punish the traitor : but, as he ordered the Norman and the prin- 
cipal retainers of Edric to be put to death at the same time, there 
is reason to believe that they were suspected of some plot against 
the Danish interest. Their punishment is a matter of triumph to 
the ancient annalists, who attribute to the perfidy of Edric the sub-r 
jugation of their country : but Ihe same writers lament the fate of 
£thelwerd and Brihlric, who perished with them, and were num- 
bered among the most noble and blameless of the English nobi- 
lity (2). The lands' of the slain were distributed among the Danish 
chieftains ; but several of these, aware of the hatred of the natives, 
and apprehensive for their lives, with the king's permission sold 
their estates, and returned with the money to their native country (3>. 
These emigrations to Denmark were much encouraged by Ca- 
nute, who, now that he thought himself secure on the throne, made 
it his endeavour to win the affections of his English subjects. The 
presence of the Danish army was to them a constant source of 
uneasiness and animosity . but gratitude as well as. policy forbade 
him to dismiss it without a liberal donative. For this purpose the 
sum of fifteen thousand pounds was raised on the citizens of Lon- 
don, of seventy-lwo thousand on the remainder of the nation : an. 
oppressive burthen, but which was borne with the greater cheer- 
fulness, when its real object was understood, [a. d. 1018.] Of all the 
associates of his labours and conquests he retained only the crews 
of forty ships, about three thousand men, probably the Thing- 
manna or royal guard, which, we are told, amounted to Ihat num- 
ber (4;. These were a body of soldiers selected by Canute from the 
whole of his forces. He was their commander : the chiefs swore 

(1) Thurcliil was expelled in 1021. Chron. safety of the Dones who rLinained, it was agreed 
Sax. 1S3> See a long account of this celebrated that they should all enjoy the king's peace; that 
Dane in Langbeck, ii. 458* Enc met with the if a Dane were murdered, the reputed murderer, 
same fate as Thurchii. "West. 207* Malm. 4l. unless he could dear himself by the ordeal, 

(2) Bocom. Emnue, 20. Malm. 41. Edric is should be given up to justice: that it he could 
said to hare been killed digno fine ( Ing. 58 ) not be immediately found, the inhabitants of the 
swythe rihtilice (Chron. Sax. 152), but tba others vili or hundred, where the murder was perjie- 
sine culpa ( Mail. 255. Flor. 619.) trated, should hare a month and a day to search 

(3) Hist. Ram. 438* 443. 445. for him : that if they did not discover him, they 

(4) Chron. Sax. 151. Flor. 649. Sim Dunel. should then pay a fine of 16 marks t that if thi^ 
177. These all differ in the sum paid by the surrendered nim to the king within a year and* 
citizens of London, making it 10,500, 11.000 day, the money should be returned : but if they 
or 15,000 pounds. We are told in the laws of did not, forty marks of the fine should be kept 
Edward the confessor, that to provide for the by the king, and the other six be given to the 
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feally to him ; and (be priyales lo their chiefs. The laws are still 
extant, which he compiled for their use ; and his chief object ap- 
pears to have been to prevent the qaarrels, and consequently the 
bloodshed, which so frequenlly happened among these turbulent 
warriors. Unfortunateiy the king himself was the first to transgress 
his own laws, by (be murder of a soldier in a paroxysm of passion. 
He assembled the Thingmans, descended from his throne, acknow- 
ledged his crime, and demanded punishment. They were silent. He 
promised impunity to every individual, who should speak his sen- 
timents. They left the decision to his own wisdom. He then ad^ 
Jttged himself to pay three hundred and sixty talents of gold, nine 
times the amount of the usual pecuniary mulct : and added nine 
other talents by way of farther compensation (1). 

Though Canute had been baptized in his infancy, he knew little 
of (he doc(rines of Christianity. But after he was seated on the 
English throne, the ferocity of his disposition was softened by the 
precepts of religion, and the sanguinary sea-king was insensibly 
moulded into a just and beneficent monarch. He often lamented 
the bloodshed and misery which his own rapacity and that of his 
father had inflicted on the natives; and acknowledged it his duty to 
compensate their suflferings by a peaceful and equitable reign (2). 
He always treated them with marked attendon *, protec(ed them 
fhMn the insolence of his Danish favourites ; placed the two na* 
lions on a footing of equality ; and admitted them alike to offices 
of trust and emolument. He erected a magnificent chuch at As- 
sington, the scene of his last victory ; and repaired the ruins of 
the religious edifices, which had suflfered during the invasion. By 
his donations the abbey of St. Edmund's, the memorial of the 
cruelty of his fathers, was rendered for centuries the most opulent 
of (he monastic establishments in the kingdom. In a witena-gemot 
at Oxford he confirmed the laws of Edgar, and persuaded the En- 
glish and Danish thanes to forgive each other every former cause 
of offence, and to promise mu(ual friendship for (he future (3). In 
another at Winchester a code of laws was compiled from the enact- 
ments of former kings, with such additions as were required by the 
existing state of society. From i( some interesting particulars may 
he selected. 1 . The king exhorted all (hose who were intrusted with 
ihe administration of justice, to be vigilant in the punishment of 
crimes, but sparing of human life ; to treat the penitent with less, 
the impenitent culprit with greater severity ; and to consider the 
weak and indigent as worthy of pity, the wealthy and powerful as 
deserving the full rigour of the law ; because the former were often 

fMirents or the tord of the »lain. Leg. Sax. 199, and Huscarles, that is, thane-men, sea-thanes, 
-300. and domestics. 

(1) Langbeck, ill. 144 et seq. Saxo. 199. (2) See his charter in Ingulf. 58. 
The Thingtnanna were also called Thingliths, (3) Ing. Ibid. Hist. Rames 4S7. Encom. 

Etnm. 23. Chron. Sax. 151. Mail. 155. 
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driven to the commission (»f gailt by two causes, wtitch seldom af- 
fected the latter, oppression and want. 11. He severely reprobated 
and prohibited the castom of sending Christians for sale into foreign 
eoantries. But the reason which he assigned, was not that there is 
any thing immoral in the institution of slavery ; but that such Chris- 
tians were in danger of falling into the hands of infidel masters, and 
of being seduced from their religion. III. By the incorporation of 
the Danes with the natives, the rites of paganism had again made 
their appearance in the island. Canute forbade the worship of the 
heathen gods, of the sun or moon, of fire or water, of stones or 
fountains, and of forests or trees. At the same time he denounced 
punishment against those who pretended to deal in witchcraft, and 
the ^^ workers of death,'* whether it were by lots, or by flame, or 
by any other charms. IT. The existing system of Jurisprudence 
which he confirmed, was divided into three branches, the law of the 
West^-Saxons, the law of the Mercians, and the law of the Danes. 
The two former had been preserved from the time of the Heptar- 
chy, and prevailed in their respective districts : the latter had been 
introduced into East-Anglia and Northumbria by the Danes, who 
had settled in those countries since the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury. Of all three the substance was the same ^ they differed only in 
the amount of the pecuniary mulcts which were imposed on various 
transgressions. Y . The king undertook to ease his people of part of 
the burthens arising from the feudal services, which in England, as 
well as the other European nations, had long been on the increase. 
He totally abolished the custom of purveyance, forbidding his offi- 
cers to extort provisions for his use, and commanding his bailiffs to 
supply his table from th6 produce of his own farms. He fixed at a 
moderate value the heriots which were paid at the demise of tenants, 
and apportioned them to the rank of the deceased, whether they 
died intestate or not. With respect to heiresses, whose helpless 
condition frequently exposed them to the tyranny of their lords, he 
enacted, that neither maid nor widow should be compelled to marry 
against her will. In conclusion, he commanded these laws to be 
observed both by the Danes and the English, under the penalty of 
a single w^e for the fir^ offence, of a double were for the second, 
and of the forfeiture of all property for the third (1). 

Though Canute generally resided in England, he frequently 
visited Denmark. He was accompanied by an English fleet : and 
carried with him pious and learned missionaries to civilize and 
instruct his countrymen. Of these, Bernard, Gerbrand, and Raiher 
were promoted to the episcopal dignity, and placed by him in 
Sconen, Zealand, and Fionia. In one of his visits, in 1025, he was 
suddenly attacked by Olave and Ulfr with a numerous army of 

(1) Ug. Sax. 133—135. 143— 14«- Brompton. 914—931. 

I. 18 
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Swedeg, and was defeated with the loss of roaay Eoglish and Danisb 
thanes. But our annalists add, that Godwin, who commanded the 
English troops, surprised the camp of the enemy during the »tght, 
and totally dispersed the Swedes. This service procured him the 
esteem and favour of his sovereign (1). 

The power of Canute released the kingdom from the horrors of 
domestic war : but his ambition thirsted for a crown which had 
formerly been worn by his father. Sweyn had divided Norway 
between two brothers, Eric and Haco. When Eric accepted Nor- 
thumberland from Canute, Haco succeeded to the whole, but wa» 
driven from it by the superior power of Olave, a Norwegian 
sea-king. Canute seduced the natives from their allegiance to Olave 
by presents, sailed to Norway vnth an English fleet of fifty vessels ; 
and was everywhere received with acclamations of joy, and profes«> 
sions of attachment, [a.d. 10St8.] He expelled Olave and restored 
Haco. But the latter was soon afterwards drowned at sea : and 
Olave recovered his dominions. That prince was a zealous 
Christian; but his religious innovations irritated the jealousy of 
the pagan priests; and he was murdered in an insurrection of his 
subjects (2). ' 

Canute's last military effort was directed against Scotland. Fordun 
tells us^ that Duncan, who, as nephew and heir to Malcolm, was 
in possession of Cumberland, refused to hold it of Canute, because 
that prince had not obtained the crown by hereditary descent ; but 
that, before the armies could engage, the two kings were recon- 
ciled, and the ancient conditions respecting the possession of Cum- 
berland, were solemnly renewed, [a. d. 1033'.} Of these particulars 
our annalists are ignorant ; and merely inform us, that Malcolm, 
unable to oppose the superior power of the English monarch, 
submitted to his pleasure with two inferior princes, Melbeth and 
Jermac (3). 

The courtiers of Canute, to please his vanity, were accustomed 
to extol him as the greatest of kings, whose will was obeyed by six 
powerful nations, the English, Scots, and Welsh, the Danes, 
Swedes, and Norwegians. Canute either had the good sense lo 
despise, or affected to despise, their flattery. On one of these oc- 
casions, as he was silting on the shore near Southampton, he com- 
manded the sea to respect its sovereign. But the influx of the tide 
soon compelled him to retire, and he improved the opportunity t# 
read his flatterers a lecture on the weakness of earthly kings, when 
compared with the power of that supreme Being who rules the 
dements. Impressed with this idea, he is said, on his return to 
Winchester, to have taken the crown from his head, to have pteced 

(i) Adam Brem. ii. 38- Chroa. Sax. 153. (3) Foidnn. W. 41. Chron. Sax. 15S* Bium 
Xt'^' 203. Wert. 209. 

W Chtoa. Sax. 153. Fior. 620. SBo^e^ !178. 
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it OD the great crucifix in the cathedral, and neyer more to have 
worn it even at public ceremonies (1). 

In 1030 he made a pilgrimage to Rome. On his road he visited 
the most celebrated churches, leaving everywhere proofs of his 
devotion and liberality (2). In his return he proceeded immediately 
to Denmark, but despatched the abbot of Tavistock to England with 
a letter, describing the object and the issue of his journey. This 
letter I shall transcribe, not only because it furnishes an interesting 
specimen of the manners and opinions of the age, but also because 
it exhibits the surprising change which religion had produced in 
the mind of a ferocious and sanguinary warrior. 

[A.D. i031.] ^'Canute, king of all Denmark, England and 
Norway, and of part of Sweden, to Egelnoth the metropolitan, to 
archbishop Alfric, to all the bishops and chiel^, and to all the nation 
of the English, both nobles and commoners greeting. I write to 
inform you that I have lately been at Rome, to pray for the remis- 
sion of my sins, and for the ^safety of my kingdoms, and of the 
nations that are subject to my sceptre. It is long since I bound 
myself by vow to make this pilgrimage; but I had been hitherto 
prevented by affairs of state, and other impediments. Now, how- 
ever, I return humble thanks to the Almighty God, that he has 
allowed me to visit the tombs of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, 
md every holy place within and without the city of Rome, and to 
honour and venerate them in person. And this I have done, be- 
cause I had learned from my teachers, that the apostle St. Peter 
received from the Lord the great power of binding and loosing, 
with the keys of the kingdom of heaven. On this account I thought 
it highly useful to solicit his patronage with God. 

^^ Be it moreover known to you, that there was at the festival of 
Easter a great assemblage of noble personages with the lord the 
pope John, and the emperor Conrad, namely, all the chiefs of the 
nations from mount Gargano to the nearest sea, who all received 
me honourably, and made me valuable presents ; but particularly 
the emperor, who gave me many gold and silver vases, with rich 
mantles and garments. I therefore took the opportunity to treat 
with the pope, the emperor, and the princes, on the grievances of 
my people, both English and Danes *, that they might enjoy more 
ecpial law, and more secure safeguard in their way to Rome, nor 
be detained at so many barriers, nor harassed by unjust exactions. 
My demands were granted both by the emperor, and by king 
Rodulf, to whom the greater part of the barriers belong; and it was 
enacted by all the princes, that my men, whether pilgrims or mer- 
chants, should for the future go to Rome and return in fUU secu- 

(1) Hunt. 209. West. S09. exclaim : Benadictio Domini super regem An- 

^ Jjp profiaae was he in bis donations that, glorum Cnutonem. Chron. Wil. Godel. apnd 

J i i 'f ifMWg to a foreign chroniclar, all who lived Bouquet, x. 263. 
' «n the foad hy whidi he passed, bad reason to 
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ritf , without detention at the barriers, or the payment of unlawful 

tolls. 

^^ I next complained to the pope, and expressed my displeasure 
that such immense sums were extorted Trom my archbishops, when 
according to custom they visited the apostolic see to obtain the 
pallium* A decree was made that this grievance should cease^ 
Whatever I demanded, for the benefit of my people, either of the 
pope, or the emperor, or the princes, through whose dominions 
lies the road to Rome, was granted willingly, and confirmed by 
their oaths, in the presence of four archbishops, twenty bishops, 
and a multitude of dukes and nobles. Wherefore I return sincere 
thanks to God that I have successfully performed whatever I had 
intended and have fully satisfied all my wishes. 

'*' Now, therefore, be it known to you all, that I have dedicated 
my life to the service of God, to govern my kingdoms with equity, 
and to observe justice in all things. If by the violence or negligence 
of youth I have violated justice heretofore, it is my intention, by the 
help of God, to make full compensation. Therefore I beg and com- 
mand those to whom I have confided the government, as they wish 
to preserve my friendship, or save their own souls, to do no in- 
justice either to rich or poor. Let all persons, whether noble or 
ignoble, obtain their rights according to law, from which no defia-* 
tion shall be allowed, either from fear of me, or through fevour to 
the powerful, or (or the purpose of supplying my treasury. I have 
no need of money raised by injustice. 

*^ I am now on my road to Denmark, for the purpose of con-* 
eluding peace with those nations, who, had it been in their power, 
would have deprived us both of our crown and our life. But God 
has destroyed their means, and will, I trust, of his goodness, 
preserve us, and humble all our enemies. When I shall have con- 
cluded peace with the neighbouring nations, and settled the concerns 
ofmy eastern dominions, it is my intention to return to England, 
as soon as the tne weather will permit me to sail. Kut I have sent 
you this letter beforehand \ that all the people of my kingdom may 
rejoice at my prosperity. For you all know that I never spared nor 
will spare myself, or my labour,' when my (dojecl is the advantage of 
my subjects. 

'^Lastly, I intreat all my bishops, and all the sheriffs, by the 
fidelity which they owe to me and to God, that the church-dues ac- 
cording to the ancient laws nsiay be paid before my return.; namely, 
the plough alms, the tithes of cattle of the present year, the Peter- 
pence, the fitheft of nruit in the middle of August, and the kirk- 
shot at the feast of St. Martin, to the parish church. Should this- 
be omitted, at my return I will punish the offender by exacting the 
whole fine appointed by law. Fare ye well (1).'' 

(1) Spelm, Cone. 53K. Ing. 50. Flor . <(20« Malm. 41. 
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[▲.D. 1035*] Canute Hved three years aner his pUgritnage to 
Rome. He died at Shaftesbury in 1035, and was buried at Win^ 
Chester. By his queen Emma he had two children, a son, whom 
from hts own name he called Hardecanule, or Canute the Hardy, 
and a daughter Gunihida, who was married to Henry, the son of 
Conrad, and emperor of Germany. Besides these children, Alfgiva, 
the daughter of Alfhelm, earl of Northampton, had borne him, 
previously to his marriage, two sons, Sweyn and Harold. Their 
illegitimacy in the opinio>n of the age, was no great disgrace,* and 
the Tioience of party endeavoured to obstruct their advancement, 
by describing them as suppositious. But that they were acknow- 
ledged by their father, is evident. To the elder, Sweyn, was given 
the crown of Norway, after the assassination of Olave ; Harold, by 
his promptitude and the favour of the soldiery, ascended the throne- 
of England on the demise of Canute (1). 

HAROLD, SURNAMBD Harbfoot. 

By the marriage settlement between Canute and Emma, and by 
a more recent declaration of the king, the crown ought to have 
devolved on Hardecanute. But that prince had been previously sent 
to take possession of Denmark, and his absence encouraged the 
ambition of his illegitimate brother, Harold, whose interests were 
warmly espoused by the Thingmanna at London (2), the Danes in 
general, and the northern English. The wishes of the southern 
counties were divided between Hardecanute and one of the two 
«ons of Ethdred, who still resided in Normandy, [a. d. 1036.] The 
country appeared on the eve of a civil war ; and many, to escape 
the impending tempest, had sought an asylum in the morasses and 
forests; when a compromise was effected in a witena-gemot at 
Oxford. To Harold were allotted London and the northern division 
of the kingdom : the counties on the right bank of the Thames 
were appropriated to Hardecanute, and during his absence were 
committed to the government of his mother Emma, and the 
ealdorman Godwin (3). 

As soon as the news of the death of Canute had reached Nor- 
mandy, Edward, the eldest of the surviving sons of Ethelred, and 
afterwards king of England, collected a fleet of forty ships, crossed 
the channel, and landed at Southampton. If he relied on the co- 
operation of his mother, he was deceived. Emma was more at- 
tached to her children by Canute than to those by Ethelred ; and 
was actually making every exertion to preserve the crown for 

(j) Chron. Sax. 155- Ing. 61- Flor. 622. called Thing//lA<, I have no doubt they were the 

West. 306. The btt writer describes Alfgiva as same persons, 

married to Canute. (3) Chron. Sax. 154» 155. lugtal, 61. Enconu 

(2) The Saxon Chronicle calls them the lithsmea Emm . 25> 26 • 
at London, and as the Thingmanna were also 
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Hardecanute. Though Edward landed within a few miles of her 
residence, and in the midst of her retainers, he found himself in a 
hostile country : a formidable force, which was liourly increasing, 
menaced him with destruction ^ and the prince and his followers 
haying plundered a few villages, retired to their ships*, and returned 
to Normandy. The result of this expedition seems not to hate been 
forgotten : and Emma, at a later period, was punished for her 
disatTection by the neglect of her son, and the forfeiture of her 
treasures (1). 

We are not told what were the reasons which determined Harde- 
canute to trifle away his time in Denmark. Harold profited by the 
delay ; and by threats, and promises, and presents, continued to 
extend his authority. But what chiefly contributed to fix him on 
the throne was a bloody and mysterious occurrence, of which at 
the present day it is difficult to discover either the origin or the 
motive. A letter was conveyed to Edward and his brother Alfred 
in Normandy. It purported to be written by their mother, up- 
braiding them with their apathy, describing the growing ascen- 
dency of Harold, and urging one of them to cross the sea, and to 
assert his right to the crown, [a. d. 1037.] By the historian, who 
has preserved this letter, it is pronounced a forgery, contrived by 
Harold to decoy one of the two princes into his hands (2). But it 
will require no small share of credulity to believe this story. Why 
should he invite only one, and not both of the brothers? By remov* 
ing both out of his way he would secure himself against the clain>- 
ants, to whom the eyes of the natives were principally directed : 
but the benefit which might be derived from the murder of one 
would be more than balanced by the infamy which would result 
from so detestable a crime. However this may be, it is certain that 
Alfred, the younger, accepted the invitation, raised a small body 
of troops in Normandy, repaired to the court of Baldwin, earl of 
Flanders^ and by the addition of a few adventurers from Boulogne, 
swelled the number of his followers to six hundred men. At Sand- 
wich he found a strong force prepared to oppose him *, and changing 
his course, steered round the north Foreland, till he cahie opposite 
to the city of Canterbury, where he landed without discovering an 
enemy. Within a few hours he was met by Godwin, who plighted 
to him his faith, and undertook to conduct him to Emma. Leaving 
London on the right, because it belonged to Harold, they proceeded 
to Guildford, where the earl quartered Alfred and his men in smaH 
bodies among the inhabitants, supplied them plentifully with pro* 
visions, and having promised to wait on the prince in the morning^ 
retired to his own residence. In the midst of the night, the satel^ 
lites of Harold arrived, surprised the strangers in their beds, and 

(i) Gul. Pict. 37, 38. edit. Mascrcs. WUI. (3) Encom. Emm. 98. 
Qemct. ^7i. Ug. Sax. 8tO. 
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resenred them for the butchery of the following day. With their 
hands bound behind them they were ranged in a line \ every tenth 
man out of the six hundred received his Uberty ; and of the rest a 
few were selected for slavery. The scene which followed can hardly 
be paralleled in the annals of American ferocity. The remaining 
victims were maimed, or Minded, or hamstrung, or scalped, or 
embowelled, according to the caprice or barbarity of their tormen- 
tors. ^' Never," says one of the chroniclers,, ^^ was a more bloody 
^^ deed done in this land since the arrival of the Danes." The 
prince himself was hurried away to Harold in London, and thence 
lo the isle of Ely, under the charge of a thane, whose threats and 
insults aggravated the horrors of his situation. Seated on a sorry 
horse, stripped of his clothes, and wi(h his feet tied beneath the 
saddle, the son of Ethelred was exposed in each town and vUlage to 
Ihe derision^ perhaps to the commiseration, of the beholders* Al 
By he was arraigned before a court of miscreants, and adjudged Ic^ 
lose his eyes. The sentence was execuled by main force ^ and the 
unfortunate prince, after lingering a few days, expired, either 
through the violence of his sufferings, or by the dagger of an 
assassin (1). 

Of the truth of this melancholy tale there is no reason to doubt. 
It has been transmitted to us by a contemporary writer, who re* 
ceived his information from the survivors of the massacre \ and his 
narrative is fully confirmed by the testimony of succeeding histori- 
ans. Yet it is difficult to believe, that such unnecessary cruelty, 
so wanton a waste of human blood, could have been, as is pretend- 
ed, a mere act of precaution on the part of Harold. It wears more 
the appearance of a deed, stimulated by the thirst of revenge, or 
prompted by the hope of inspiring terror. Perhaps Alfred, by his 
previous cruelty, bad sharpened the resentment of his enemies ; 
undoubtedly he had come for the purpose of driving Harold from 
the throne (2), and probably at the invitation of Emma *, for that 
princess immediately prepared to quit the country, and accepted 
the offer of an asylum at Bruges from Baldwin of Flanders, who had 
patronized the attempt of the unfortunate Alfred (3). 

Her flight left Harold without an opponent : the thanes of Wes- 
sex withdrew their allegiance from his half-brother; and he was 
unanimously chosen king of England. But when he called on Egel- 
noth, the archbishop of Canterbury, to perform the ceremony of 
his coronation, that prelate placing the insignia of royalty on the 

(1) Gnl. Piet. 89. Bncom. Emm. 29— SI. (210), to the year 108«.—Higdcn Urns detcrihe* 

TliU historian wrote within three years after the the punishment of embowelling. Primordia -ris- 

massacre. His testimony will overhalance the cemm fecit ad palos erectos fi^i, et tunc corpora 

doubts of Malmsbory (43)« Blalnidtnry (ibid.) circnmdud, donee novissima intestinomm extra- 

supposes the murder of Alfred to have taken herentur. Hig, 227. 

place after the death of Harold : Huntingdon after (2) Sceptrom et ipse paternum reouirdiat. 

that of Hardecanute. But the monk of St. Omer Gul. Pict. 38. Vt paternum regnum oUiBerct. 

alhxes it to the reign of Harold, and the chronicles West. 210> 

of lfaflro8(t56), of Florence (623), of Westminster (3) Encom. £mm. 32. 
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altar, boldly replied; ^' There are the crown and sceptre, which 
^^ Canute intrusted to my charge. To you I nailer give nor refuse 
'/ them. You may take them if you please; but I sU-ictly forbid any 
^^ of my brother bishops to usurp an office, which is the prerogative 
^' of my see." Of Harold's behaviour on this extraordinary oc^ 
currence, we are ignorant : but he appears to have subsequently 
removed the primate's objections, and to have been crowned with 
the usual solemnities (1). 

[A. D. 1040.] No details of his government have been transmitted 
to posterity. One writer insinuates, that he was a benefactor to the 
church; another, hostile to his memory, asserts, that through 
hatred of Christianity, he absented himself from all the public offi- 
ces of religion (2). His principal amusement was the chase, in which 
he frequently hunted on foot, and from his fleetness acquired the 
surname of '^ barefoot.^' After a short reign of four years, he died 
in 1040, and was buried at Westminster. 

HARDECANUTE, 

Emma, after her arrival at Bruges, had endeavoured, by frequent 
ihessages, to inflame the ambition, and accelerate the preparations 
of her son Hardecanute. Two years, however, elapsed before she 
was- aUe to direct his attention to his interests in England ; and 
then, leaving a powerful armament in port, he sailed with nine 
ships to consult his mother. During his residence with her at 
Bruges, a messenger arrived with the welcome intelligence of the 
death of Harold ; and he was followed by a deputation of English 
and Danish thanes, requesting Hardecanute to ascend the throne 
of his father. As soon as his fleet had joined him from Denmark, 
he proceeded with sixty-two sail to England (3). His authority was 
immediately acknowledged ; but one of the first measures of his go- 
vernment excited universal discontent. By Canute the Thingmanna 
had been reduced to the complement of sixteen ships ; and the pay 
of these Danish guards had been long defrayed by the nation at the 
annual rate of eight marks for each private, and of twelve marks 
for each officer. The addition of the new fleet had multiplied their 
number in a five-fold degree ; and the tax which was imposed in 
consequence, experienced considerable opposition. At Worcester 
the collectors, Thurstan and Feader, were put to death in an in- 
surrection of the populace. But a severe punishment followed the 
offence. During four days the county was given up to pillage, and 
on the fifth the city was reduced to ashes. The inhabitants had fled 
to an island in the Severn, where they defended themselves till 

■ (0 Enoom. Emm. 38, 29. He gave to the (3) log. ibid. Encom. Emm. 29^ 
monastery of Croyland the mantle, which he (3j Encom. Emm. 34. 
«rQrcatIuscoro.nation. Ingul.'6l. 
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Ui6y appeased tke vengeance, and obtained the pardon, of the 
king (1). 

Hardecanute could not forget the injuries of Harold to himself 
and to his relatives, the usurpation of the crown, the eiUe of Emma, 
and the murder of Alfred ; and his feelings urg^ him to an act of 
impotent revenge,* the folly of which was equal to its barbarity. As 
if he could make ttie dead to feel, he brdered the tomb of his prede- 
cessor to be opened, the body to be decapitated, and the head and 
trunk to be thrown into the Thames. Both were recovered by some 
fishermen, who deposited them in the cemetery of St. Clement's, 
the usual burying-place of the Danes (2). 

The care of this posthumous execution had been delegated to Al*- 
fric^ archbishop of York, and Godwin, earl of Wessex. But the 
commissioners disagreed, and the prelate accused the earl of the 
murder o£ Alfred. Godwin denied the charge, and cleared himself, 
in the legal manner, by his own oath, and the oaths of a jury of his 
peers, the principal noblemen in England (3). It cannot be ascer- 
tained whether this acquittal removed the suspicions of Hardeca* 
nute : but the earl was restored to favour, and participated with 
Emma in the administration of the kingdom. He had made to ihe 
king a most magnificent present, a ship of the usual dimensions, of 
which the slern was covered with plates of gold. It carried eighty 
warriors, the retainers of Godwin. Their lances, helmets, and 
coats of mail were gilt ^ Iheir batlle-axes glistened with decorations 
of gold and silver ; the hilts of their swords, the nails and bosses of 
their shields, were of gold ; and they wore round each arm two 
golden bracelets of the weight of sixteen ounces (4). This account 
will not excite surprise in the reader, who recollects that the North- 
men were accustomed to expend the plunder of nations in embel- 
lishing their arms and ships, objects of inestimable value in the 
eyes of the northern pirates (5). 

Hardecanute is described as mild in his manners, and generous 
in his disposition. His table was copiously supplied at four different 

(1) Cbron. Sax. 155» 150. Flor. 633* 685. to the oonqaest ; when every tale which f»ttld 

Mafan. 43. Tilify the family of Godwin, was gratefally ac- 

/2} nor. 633. West. 211. Ifailxtu, 156. cepted, and eageilyooantenanced by the reigning 

(3) The gnilt of Godwin will always remain a dynasty. — ^Edward the Confessor, in two of his 

{WoMenu It may be urged against him that Al- charters, attributes the death of his brother to 

fred at the time of the murder was under his Harold, and (which is more singular) to Harde- 

im»t«>ction, and in his tow|i of Guilford ; that Canute. Ifow the latter prince was in Denmark, 

within four years he was publicly accused of it and the accusati<m, if it mean any thing, must 

by the archbishop of York ; and that he is allude tb those who governed in the name of 

condemned without hestlalion by almost every Hardecanute, and in that hypothesis may reach 

historian who wrote after the conquest. On the Emma, or Godwin, or both. The king's words 

odker hand it may be observed. 1st, that the monk are, " Haroldo et Hardecanuto, a quibus et alter 

of St. (koer, who was so well acquainted with mens frater Alfredns crudeliter est occisus."-— 

the transaction, far from charging the eari, seems Spel. Con. 638. 633. Yet, would Harold, who 

to represent him as perfectly ignorant of Alfred's was then aU-powerfnl, have subscribed^to these 

danger ; ad sua recessit hospitia, mane rediturus, charters, if tney had cast so foul a stain on the 

at donino sno serviret cum debita honorifioentia, memory of his father. 

— Enc. Emm. 30. 3d, that the accusation of the (4) Malm. 43. Mailros, 156. Flor. 633- West, 

jirchbishop is balanced by the acquittal of 311. 

iSodwin on his trial : 3d, that little reliance is to (5) See Encom. Emm. 8. 13. Saerre,8S8. 
\>e placed on the assertion of writers posterior 
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hours in the day. Tb» was no mean recommendation in the opi- 
nion of the chieftains, who set a high value on the pleasures of the 
table, and expected to eat and drink at the expense of the soye- 
reign (1). He sent for his half-brother Edward from Normandy, re- 
ceived him with the sincerest friendship, and gave him a princetf 
establishment. His sister Gunihlda, the fairest woman of her time, 
he married to the emperor Henry. All the thanes, both English 
and Danish, attended her to the sea-shore, desirous of attracting 
the notice of the king, by the attention which they paid to the 
princess ; and never before, say the chronicles, was seen in Eng- 
land so magnificent a display of gold, and silver, and gen», and of 
silken vests, and beautiful horses. The songs which were composed 
on the occasion, continued to be sung by the people in their con- 
vivial meetings, and preserved the memory of Gunihlda through 
many succeeding generations (2). 

The character of the king was such as to afford the presage of a 
tranquil and prosperous reign. But his constitution was feeble, and 
his life had been frequently endangered by disease. In his second 
year he honoured with his presence the nuptials of a noble Dane at 
Laml>eih. As he was standing in the midst of the company, and 
lifting the cup to his mouth, he suddenly fell to the ground, was 
carried speechless to his chamber, and in a short time expired. 
[4th June, 1042.] His body was laid near that of his father in the 
church of Winchester (3). 

Hardecanute left no issue. His death severed the connexion be- 
tween the crowns of England and Denmark. Magnus, the son of 
Olave, who had driven Sweyn from Norway, now obtained posses- 
sion of Denmark. 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

Before the body of the departed king could be laid in the grave, 
his half-brother Edward had ascendefd the throne. The rightful heir 
of the Saxon line was the son of Edmund Ironside, the exile in 
Hungary. But, in determining the succession, the English had 
frequently substituted the uncle for the nephew. Edward was pre- 
sent ; his character and his misfortunes pleaded in his favour ; the 
wishes of the natives loudly demanded a king of the race of Cerdic ; 
and the murmurs of the Danes, if the Danes were inclined to murmur, 
were speedily silenced by the overwhelming influence of Godwin. 
[3d Apr* 1043.] On the following Easter the son of Ethelred, hav- 
ing promised to preserve the laws of Canute, was crowned by arch- 
bishop Edsy, who embraced the opportunity of reading the new 

(1) Hunl. aoS. (3^ Ibid. Hor. «24. 

(2) Malm. 43. 
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sovereign a long lecture on the regal duties, and the paternal go- 
vernment of his Saxon predecessors (1). 

Edward was now about forty -years of age, twenty-seven of which 
he had spent an exile in Normandy. Precluded by circumstances 
from every rational hope of obtaining the crown, he had solaced 
the hours of banishment with the pleasures of the chase, and the 
exercises of religion ; and he brought with him to the throne those 
habits of moderation and tranquillity wh|ch he had acquired in a 
private station. He was a good, rather than a great, king. To pre- 
serve peace, and promote religion, to enforce the ancient laws, and 
to diminish the burthens of his people, were the chief objects of his 
government : but he possessed not that energy of mind, nor thai 
ferocity of disposition, which, perhaps, were necessary to command 
the respect, and to repress the violence, of the lawless nobles by 
whom he was surrounded. 

At his accession he found three powerful chieftains near the 
throne, Gknlwin, Leofric, and Siward. They bore the title of earls : 
for the ascendency of the Danes had introduced Danish customs and 
Danish appellations. The ealdorman of (he Saxons had been trans- 
formed into the earl of the Northmen : and the different earldoms 
had been fixed in different proportions, some being confined within 
narrow limits, while others were extended to several counties. As 
the delegates of the sovereign, the earls possessed considerable 
power. They levied forces, received fines, tried causes, and exer- 
cised the ordinary functions of royalty within their respective juris- 
dictions : but they were removable at the will of the king and the 
witan, and did not transmit their offices to their children. The 
earldom of Siward extended from the Humber to the confines of 
Scotland ; Leofric was called the earl of Leicester, but his govern- 
ment comprehended most of the northern counties of Mercia. 
Godwin ruled m Wessex, Sussex, and Kent : and his two sons, Sweyn 
and Harold, already possessed, or soon obtained, the former the 
earldom of Gloucester, Hereford, Somerset, Oxford, and Berks, the 
latter that of Essex, Middlesex, Huntingdon, East-Anglla, and Cam- 
bridgeshire. When united, these noblemen were more than a match 



(1) Kny ghfam, 2338. Ghron. Sax. 157. Chron. English prince was at the very period in Eoglandi, 

Lamb, ad ann. 1043. published at the end of and not in Normandy, is erident not only from^ 

Lye's Dictionary. I shall referto it by that name, oar English chroniclers, hot from the monk oC 

bccanso it was copied by Lambard. By the St. Omer, who, in the last lines addressed by 

Horman writers, Edward's accession is attributed him to Emma, praises the onion in which %\» 

to the exertions of William, duke of Normandy, lives in England with her two sons Edward and 

then in his fifteenth year« We are told that he Hardecanute (Encom. Emm. p. Sl^, and fron» 

demanded the crown for Edward by his messen- William of Jumiegi>s, who sajs that Hardecauut* 

gers, that he sent Edward from Normandy witii called Edward from Normandy, and that they 

a guard, and that he threatened to follow with a lired afterwards together (Gail. Gem. ▼».). It ia 

powerful army. The fear of an invasion made remarkable that the first of these writers says 

the choice of the English fall on Edward. — Guil. Edward was sent for, that he might jpartake of 

Pict. p. 44> edit- Maseres. I consider Uiis as one the kingdom ( at venicns secnm obtineret le- 

of the fictions invented in Normandy to account gnum, p. 36); the second, that Hardecanute left 

for the appointment, real or pretended, of Wil- &<" l^eir to the kingdom (totius regni reliqui^ 

liam byBoWard to be his successor. That the hKredem. ibid.). 
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for the kiag, whose chief security lay in their mattial jealousies and 
discordant interests. 

It was fortunate for Edward, that in the commencement of his 
reign, these powerful chief (eins overlooked every subject of private 
dissension in their common zeal for the royal service. By their aid 
the restoration of the crown to the Saxon line was peaceably effected ; 
and the Danish families, whose fidelitjr was ambiguous, or whose 
former tyranny deserved punishment, were driven out of the 
kingdom. To the list of the sufferers must be added the queen- 
mother. Edward held a council at Gloucester : thence, accompanied 
by Godwin, Leofric, and Siward, he hastened to Winchester, seized 
her treasures, and swept away the cattle and corn from the lands 
which she possessed as her dower (1). The reader will already have 
noticed several instances of this species of military execution : but 
why it was inflicted upon Emma we have no particular information. 
By her partiality to the Danes she had acquired the haired of the 
natives. The riches, which she collected with assiduity, had always 
been at the command of her younger children, while her sons by 
Ethelred were suffered to feel the privations of poverty. To her 
opposition was owing, in all probability, the failure of Edward's 
descent after the death of Canute ; and it was even whispered that she 
was not guiltless of the blood of Alfred (2). Her antipathy to the king 
had discovered itself since his accession ^ and she had obstinately 
refused to grant him any pecuniary aid (3). But whatever were the 
motives which prompted this act of severity towards her, the cha- 
racter of Edward, and the sanction of his council, will justify the 
belief that it had not been wantonly adopted. She was still per- 
mitted to retain her dower, and to reside at Winchester, where she 
died in 1052. 

While Edward was employed in consolidating his power at home^ 
a formidable competitor was rising in the north. Hardecanule, 
when he ruled in Denmark, had been frequently engaged in war 
with Magnus, the conqueror of Norway ; till both princes, fatigued 
with the useless struggle, had consented to a peace, on the preca- 
rious, but not unusual condition, that the survivor should succeed 
to the dominions of his deceased adversary. At the death of Harde- 
canute, Magnus occupied Denmark. But this did not satisfy his 
ambition ^ he also demanded the English crown, on the plea that, 
since it had been worn by Hardecanute, it was included in the 
provisions of the treaty. To his messengers Edward returned a 
sensible and resolute answer : that he sat on the English throne as 
the descendant of the English monarchs ; that he had been called to 
it by the free choice of the people ^ and that he would never abandon 

(1) Chroa. Sax. 157- Chron. Lamb. ad. ana. 392. But it appears to derire some support from. 
1043. th« assertion of Edward, mentioned at the end 

(2) This is asserted by the monk of Win- of note, p. 185. 

chi;ster, who relates every fable. Aug. Safi. i. (3) Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1043. 
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it but with bis life. The Northman had threatened to support his 
pretensions with all the power of Denmark and Norway ; and Edward, 
to oppose the danger, had collected a numerous fleet at Sandwich. 
[A. D. 1046.] But Magnus was detained at home to defend his own 
territories against the rival efforts of Sweyn, the son of Ulfr and 
Althritha, the sister of Canute. Sweyn was defeated, and his cause 
appeared desperate, when the unexpected death of Magniis raised 
him to the throne. Norway was immediately seized by Harold, the 
nephew of Olave : he engaged in hostilities with Sweyn ; and ix>th 
princes ineffectually solicited the aid of the king of England. Sweyn 
had formerly requested fifty ships to support him against Magnus : 
he now demanded the same number against Harold. Though his 
requests were supported by all the influence of Godwin, who had 
married his aunt Githa, the witena-gemot on both occasions returned 
a peremptory refusal (1). 

From the failure of Godwin in these attempts, it would appear 
as if the other ntMemen, alarmed at his increasing influence, 
had combined to oppose his designs, and undermine his power. 
For besides their former honours, his sons had acquired a distin> 
guisbed place in Edward's affections (2), and his daughter had been 
crowned queen of England. Our ancient chroniclers, hostile a» 
they are to her family, have not been unjust to the merit of Editha. 
She was, in their language, the rose blooming in the midst of 
thorns. In her manners and conduct she manifested no traces of 
that barbarism which marked the characters of her father and 
brothers. Her personal accomplishments were enhanced by the 
qualities of her mind ^ and to the praise of meekness, piety, and 
generosity, she added, what was a very uncommon acquirement in 
the ladies of that age, a competent knowledge of books (3). When 
Edward was importuned by his council to marry, he disclosed to 
Editha that he had bound himself to a life of continence ; but of- 
fered, on the condition that he should observe his vow, to place her 
by his side upon the throne. [A. D. 1044]. Their nuptials were 
celebrated in 1044 (4). 

The power of the Godwins received its first shock itom the un- 
govemaMe passions of Sweyn, the eldest of the five brothers. He 
had violate the person of Edgiva, the abbess of Leominster, and the 
indignant piety of Edward drove him into banishment. The outlaw 
assumed the profession of a sea-king, and sought wealth and power 
by piratical depredations. Weary at last with wandering on the 
ocean, he returned to England, sent his submission to the Icing, 
and obtained a promise of pardon. But the execution of the promise 

(1) Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1046- 1048, 1049- came from school, make him repeat his lesson^ 
Malm. 60. Mailros, 1ST- Snorre, 38- ask him qnestioas in grammar and logic, and aa 

(2) They were "tha;s cynges dyrlingas." a reward give him a few pieces of silver, and 
Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1052- send him to the brder. Ibid. 

(3) Ingulf, 62. This writer telk us that when (4) Chron. Sax. 157. West. 212- 
be was a boy, Editha w^ould often stop him as he 
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waB Opposed by iwo unexpected adyersaries, his brother Harold ^ 
and Beorn his cousin, vho probably had been the principal gainers 
by his outlawry. Disappointment urged him to revenge, which he 
sought under the mask of friendship. At the request of the emperor 
Henry, Edward had collected a numerous fleet for the purpose of 
opposing Baldwin, earl of Flanders. This armament was divided 
into two squadrons, of which one lay at Sandwich under the imme- 
diate command of the lining, the other at Pevensey under that of 
earl Godwin. Sweyn, concealing his real design, visited his father 
at Pevensey, where he was apparently reconciled to Beorn« and 
prevailed on tbat thane to withdraw his opposition. Thence the 
Iwo cousins proceeded together towards Sandwich, for the avowed 
purpose of soliciting the royal clemency in favour of the outlaw ; 
but on the road Beorn was suddenly seized by a body of armed 
men, hurried on board a ship at Bosenham, and conveyed to Dart- 
mouthy on the coast of Devon. The mariners of Sweyn, by the 
command of their master, murdered and buried their prisoner. 
His bones were afterwards discovered at a great depth in the 
ground, and re-interred near those of his uncle Canute at Win- 
chester. The assassins sailed to Bruges, and found an asylum under 
the protection of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who had made his 
peace with the emperor (1). 

After this aggravation of his guilt,' it is strange that Sweyn 
should cherish the hope of forgiveness; and still more strange 
that he should ultimately obtain it. But time wore down the edge of 
Edward's resentment ; and pity, or the recollection of former friend- 
ship, or the fear of alienating a powerful family, induced him, at 
the solicitation of the bi^op of Worcester, to restore the outlaw 
to his estates and honours. It was not long, however, before the 
Godwins had the imprudence to brave the royal authority, and to 
make themselves the objects of national resentment. They had 
long been jealous of the pari which the Normans held in the royal 
favour. For during a long and tedious banishment Edward had 
acquired a partiality for the manners and natives of the country, 
where his wants had been relieved, and his life had been protected. 
The gratitude of the monarch was extended to those who had at- 
tached themselves to the fortunes of the exile. Many received 
ample possessions from his bounty. To Radulf, his nephew, he 
gave the earldom of Hereford : Odda.was raised to equal honours 
in another part of the kingdom : Ulf was made bishop of Dor- 
chester, Robert of London, and afterwards of Canterbury : and the 
first vacant sees were promised to two foreigners, the royal chaplains 
William and Wulfhelm. While most of the courtiers, to please the 
king, imitated the manners, and even adopted the language of the 

(0 Chron. Sox. 160» Chron. Lamb.' ad ann. 1050. Flor, 696. 
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Normans, the Godwins openly set them at defiance, and anxiously 
watched for an oj^ortunity of driving them out of the kingdom (1). 
It happened in 1051, that Eustace, earl of Boulogne, who had mar- 
lied the sister of Edward, paid a \isit to his brother-in-law (2). At 
Dover (a town belonging to Godwin) his attendants quawelled 
with the burghers: twenty English and about the same number of 
Frenchmen were slain ; and, if the earl himself escaped, he was 
indebted for his safety to the swiftness of his horsd. This san- 
guinary fray has been differently attribute to accident, to the inso- 
lence of the strangers, or to the inhospitality of the townsmen : but 
as Godwin and Eustace were enemies, there is reason to believe that, 
if the quarrel were not deliberately begun, it was at least prosecuted 
by both parlies with more fury on account of the hostility of their 
respective lords. Eustace hastened to the king to complain of the in- 
jury ^ and Godwin was ordered to chastise the insolence of his men. 
The earl disdained to obey : his two sons applauded the spirit of 
their father ; and resolved to improve the present opportunity and 
direct the national animosity against the foreign favourites. Three 
armies from the three earldoms of Godwin, Sweyn, and Harold, 
directed tbeir march towards Longtree in Gloucestershire, to pu- 
nish, as it was pretended, the depredations committed on the lands of 
Harold by the French garrison of a castle in Herefordshire (3)* But 
Edward, who lay at Gloucester, was not to be deceived by this 
flimsy pretext ; he summoned to his aid Radulf, and Leofric, and 
Siward, and was soon in a condition to intimidate his opponents. 
The troops demanded to be led against the insurgent earls, and 
the best blood in England, says the chronicler, would have been 
shed, had not more temperate measures been suggested by the 
wisdom of Leofric^ and adopted by the moderation of Edward. It 
was proposed to summon the witena-gemot, and to refer every 
subject of dispute to the decision of that assend)Iyv To so equitable 
an offer Godwin- dared not object ^ and hostages, as if the two 
parties were on a footing of equality, were mutually exchanged. 
At the appointed day, the autumnal equinox, Edward entered Lon- 
don at the head of the most powerful army that had been seen for 
many years : Godwin at the same time took possession of South- 
wark with a considerable number of followers. But the influence 
of the earl shrunk before the awe that was created by the ma- 
jesty of the king, and the terror that was inspired by the superiority 
of his force. The insurgent army gradually melted away ^ and 

(i) Ingulf. «J. their own oonntiy. Thus bwides the cartle at 

(S) ThenanMofthe king's sister was Goda. Sereford» we meet with Robert's castle» Penla- 

She had been married to Walter, earl of Mante, coste's castle, etc. Chron. Sax. l63. 167. Chroa. 

aad hMM him a son Badolf, to whom Edward Lamb. 10&2. The foreigners who formed the 

cava the earldom of Hereford, or more nrobalAj garrisons are called indifferently Frencisc men» 

of Woceesler. Aha the death of Walter, she or Wetise (GanUsh) men. The htter term has 

married Eustace. Mafan. 4S. caused some confusion on account of its simile 

(a) The Normans, who had followed Edward, rity to the word ' Wehftunen.* 
buk castles on their lands after the manner of 
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SweyD, on the night before the day appointed for an inquiry into 
the death of Beorn, thought it prudent to flee. He was solemnly 
pronounced an outlaw : the thanes, who held of Godwin and Ha- 
rold, were compelled to swear fealty to the king ^ and the two earls 
were ordered to clear themselyes of the accusations against them by 
the oaths of twelve compurgators in the presence of the witan. 
As a previous condition they demanded hostages for their safety : 
but this demand was sternly refused : and they were allowed live 
days either to establish their innocence, or to quit the kingdom. 
Godwin, with his wife and three sons, Sweyn, Tostig, and Gurth, 
fled for protection to the earl of Flanders : Harold, and his brother 
Leofwin, hastened to Bristol, embarked on board a vessel belonging 
to Sweyn, and with difficulty reached Ireland (1). The queen was 
involved in the common disgrace of her family. Her lands were 
seized by the king, and her person was intrusted to the custody of 
Edward's sister, the abbess of Wherweli. Some writers affirm that 
she was treated with great severity : but a contemporary historian 
assures us, that she was conducted with royal pomp to the monas^ 
tery allotted for her residence, and informed that her confinement 
was only a measure of temporary precaution (2). 

At the very commencement of the insurrection, the foreign 
favourites had trembled for their safety ; and by their advice Edward 
had solicited the assistance of William, duke of Normandy. Tran- 
quillity was hardly restored, when that prince, with a powerful 
fleet, reached the coast of England. As his services were no longer 
wanted, he landed with a gallant train of knights, was kindly 
received by the king, visited several of the royal villas, and was 
dismissed with magnificent presents. Many have pretended, that 
the real object of this interview was the future succession of 
William to the crown of England : but Ingulf, who accompanied 
that* prince on his return to Normandy, and was for several years 
his confidential secretary, assures us, that the idea of succeeding 
to the English throne had not yet presented itself to his mind (3). 

While Godwin remained at Bruges, he did not abandon himself 
to despair, but spent the winter in arranging the means of revenge. 
A few days before Midsummer he put to sea with a small squadron ; 
while a powerful armament at Sandwich, under the earls Radulf 
and Odda, watched his motions. The outlaw was unconscious of 
his danger : but he escaped in a storm, and precipitately returned 
to his former asylum. The royal commanders were dismissed fot 
their negligence ; and, while the council was debating on the ap- 
pointment of their successors, the mariners (so loosely combined 

d) Chron. Sax. 163, 164. Chroa. Lamb, ad he dedicated his worit to Editha henelf. Ibid, 

ann. 1052- (3) Ingulf. 65. Flor. 637. Hemmingford, 4S6. 

(3) The author of the life of Edward, quoted Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1052. 
by Stow, p. 96. His authority is the greater, as 
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were the armaments of these times) returned to their respective 
homes. This dispersion of the fleet encouraged Godwin to renew 
his attempt : in the channel he was met by Harold from Ireland ; 
with their united squadrons they pillaged the coast, swept away 
the ships from the different harbours, advanced up the Thames, 
and sailed through the southern arch of the bridge at London. The 
royal fleet of fifty sail was ranged on the opposite side of the river ; 
and a powerful army lined the left bank. Godwin sent his submis- 
sion to Edward, by whom it was sternly refused. But the king's 
reluctance was gradually subdued by the policy of Stigand, who 
insinuated that his troops were unwilling to shed the blood of their 
countrymen; and that it was folly to sacrifice the affections of his 
subjects to the interests of a few Normans. At length he extorted 
from the reluctant king a commission to negotiate with Godwin, 
and that instant the foreigners fled in despair. Robert, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Ulf, bishop of Dorchester, mounting their 
horses, fought their way through their opponents, rode to Ness in 
Essex, and seizing a small and shattered bark, committed them- 
selves to the mercy of the waves. The others dispersed in different 
directions; and by the connivance of Edward's friends escaped with 
their lives, though they were compelled to quit the kingdom. By 
their flight (he principal obstacle to an accommodation was re- 
moved. Godwin received permission to visit the king. He laid Ihe 
blame of the late dissensions on the Normans, attested in the most 
solemn manner the innocence of himself and his children, and sur- 
rendered as pledges for his loyalty his son Wulfnoth, and his 
nephew Haco. Edward received him kindly, but for greater secu- 
rity sent the hostages to be kept by William of Normandy. The 
foreign favourites were outlawed by decree of the great council : 
Godwin and Harold recovered their earldoms ; and Editha was 
recalled from her prison to the throne (1). But to Sweyn Edward 
was inexorable. He had been guilty of a most inhuman and per- 
fidious murder; and seeing himself abandoned by his family, he 
submitted to the discipline of the ecclesiastical canons. He walked, 
a barefoot pilgrim, from Flanders to Palestine ; visited with tears of 
compunction the holy places; and finished his penance and his life 
in the province of Lycia (2). 

The services of the negotiator on this occasion were not for- 
gotten by the Godwins. He had expelled archbishop Robert : he 
succeeded to the honours of that prelate. Without learning, with- 
out any of the virtues becoming his profession, Stigand, even 
under a religious monarch, arrived at the highest dignity in the 
English church. His only merit was an aptitude for intrigue, and 
the art of profiting by every occurrence. He had been originally 

(l) Chron. Sax. 165—168. Flor. 627, 638. (2) Malm. 46. 
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noticed by Canute, and appointed one of the royal chaplains. By 
the intervention of friends and the aid of presents, he became bishop 
of Helmstan : from Helmslan he was successively removed to Selscy 
and Winchester ; and now obtained the great object of his ambi- 
tion, the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. To his unspeakable 
mortification Pope Leo IX. could not be persuaded that a church 
was vacant, of which the bishop was still alive, and refused to sur- 
render his rights (1). But the vigilance ofStigand never slept: 
John of Yelitrffi, under the name of Benedict, usurped the papacy 
for a few months -, and it was no difficult matter for one intruder to 
obtain the pallium from another. However, Benedict was soon 
expelled, and Alexander 11. suspended Sligand from the exercise 
of the episcopal functions. Still, under the patronage of Harold, he 
contrived to deceive the simplicity of Edward -, and his avarice ab- 
sorbed at the same time the revenues not only of the churches of 
Canterbury and Winchester, but also of the monasteries of St. Au^ 
gustine's, St. Alban's, Ely, and Glastonbury (2). 

[A. D. 1053.] Godwin did not long survive the disgrace of his 
enemies. He died the following Easter (15 April, 1053); and the 
story, which was invented by the malice of party, would persuade 
us that his death was a visible judgment of Heaven on the murderer 
of Alfred. He was silting, we are told, at table with the king. Ob- 
serving a servant, who had chanced to make a false step, support 
himself with his other foot, he exclaimed : ^' See, how one brother 
'' assists another!" — "Yes," replied Edward, looking sternly at the 
earl, "and if Alfred were now alive, he might also assist me.'^ 
Godwin felt the reproach, loudly protested his innocence, and 
with the most solemn execrations wished that, if he were guilty, 
he might not live to eat the morsel which he held in his hand. He 
put it to his mouth, and immediately expired (3). Such is the tale 
in its most improved state. At its first publication the preparatory 
incident, and the remark of Edward, appear to have been for- 
gotten (4). The real fact is, that Godwin on Easter Monday fell 
speechless from the royal table ; that he was carried by his three 
sons into the king's chamber ; and that, after lingering for some 
time in great torment, he died on the following Thursday (5> His 
earldom was given to Harold : that of Harold to Alfgar the son of 
Leofric. 

The character of this powerful earl has been painted by most of 
our historians in colours of blood. They describe him as a monster 
of inhumanity, duplicity, and ambition. But their credit is iesisened 
by the consideration that they wrote after the conquest, when every 

(t) Robert had gone to Rome, and in his (S) Higden, 286- Rudborn, 339. West. 21 St 

rnstum with a papal letter, died at Jnmieges, an Brompton, 943, according to whom the penon 

abbey in Normandy. Malm. 46. who made the fake step was Harold, Godwin's 

(2) Chron. Sax. 157. 158. i68. 170. Hist, son, and cup-bearer to the king. 

Elien. Sl-5. Mail. 158. Spel. con. 638, Vit. S. (4) Ingulf. 66. Malm. 45. 

Wulst. 25i. Guil. Pict. les.Ing. 69. Malm. 116. (5) Chron..Sax. M8 Maihos, 1S8. Flor, 638* 
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artifice was adopted to persuade the English, that the man whom 
the Norman had precipitated from the throne, was, on account of 
his own crimes and those of bis father, unworthy to remain on it 
To their defamation may be opposed the panegyric of Edward^s 
biographer, who dedicated his work to Editha. If we may believe 
^ him, the earl was the father of the people, the support of the na- 
tion. To the peaceful and virtuous he was kind, generous, and 
placable ; but the turbulent and lawless trembled at his lion-like 
countenance, and dreaded the severity of his justice. The English 
lamented his death as a national calamity, and placed their only 
consolation in his son Harold, the inheritor of his father's virtues 
no less than of his honours (1). Probably the truth will be found 
between the exaggerated encomiums of one party and the undis- 
tinguishing invectives of the other. 

Though the late disturbances had interrupted the general tran- 
quillity, they had been terminated without bloodshed, and had 
inflicted no considerable injury on the people. The principal cala- 
mities of Edward's reign were pestilence and famine, evils which, 
at (his period, occasionally visited every part of Europe. As long 
as agriculture was in its infancy, each unfavourable season was 
followed by a year of scarcity ^ and, while the intercourse between 
nations was rare and insecure, the wants of one people could not 
be relieved from the plenty of another. The chroniclers of the age 
frequently complain of the inclemency of the seasons, of earth- 
quakes, which, on one occasion, created considerable alarm at 
I)erby and at Worcester, of the distress caused by the failure of the 
crops, and of contagious distempers which afflicted not only the 
cattle, but also the human race (2). The benevolent heart of Edward 
mourned over the calamities of his people, and eagerly adopted 
every expedient which seemed likely to remove or to mitigate 
their sufferings. The Dane-gelt had now been paid for eight-and- 
thirty years -, it formed a considerable part of the royal revenue. 
In 1051 the king resolved to sacrifice this advantage to the relief 
of the people ; and the abolition of so odious an impost was received 
by them with every demonstration of gratitude. On another occasion, 
when his nobles had raised a large sum on their vassals, and begged 
him to accept the free gift of his faithful subjects, he refused the 
present as extorted from the labour of the poor^ and commanded 
it to be restored to the original contributors (3). 

The only foreign war in which the king engaged^ was against 
an usurper, whose infamy has been immortalized by the genius of 

(t) Vit. Ed. apod Stow, 97 These opposite in Derbyshire were destroyed hy the 0ij4fir* 

ftcoonnts so perplexed Mahnshory, that he Knew (Chron. Lamb. ad. ann^)* or as it is termed in tiie 

not wfaattobdiere, or whattorcgect. Blahns. 4S. chronicle of Mailros, by the MKNl^i«(igiu8aet«aa 

(3) Chron. Sax. 157. 109- Chron. Lamb, ad vnlgo dictus silyaticus. Mail 157). 
ann. 1649. 1059- Mailros, 157. In the year (t) Ing. «5. MailroB» 197. Hot. 9M. 
1949 we are tol4 that much com and many farms 
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Shakspeare. In 1039 Duncan, king of Scotland, was murdered by 
Macbeth, [a. d. 1054.] A prince driven by force from the throne of his 
fathers might justly claim the sympathy of Edward; and Malcolm, the 
son of Duncan, received from him the permission to vindicate his 
rights with the aid of an English army. For fifteen years the power of 
the murderer discouraged every attempt ; and the fugitive resided ^ 
with his uncle, Siward, earl of Northumberland. But when Macduff, 
the thane of Fife, unfurled the royal standard, Malcolm hastened to 
the insurgents ; Siward accompagned him with a powerful force ^ 
and the victory of Lanfanan in Aberdeenshire, by the fall of Mac- 
beth, placed the crown on the head of the rightful heir. Among 
those who perished in the action was the son of Siward. The hero 
anxiously inquired in what manner the young man had fallen ; 
and being assured that his wounds were received in front, ex- 
claimed that he was satisfied, and wished for himself no better fate. 
Soon after his return Siward was attacked by a disorder which proved 
mortal : but he declared that he would die as he had lived, like 
a warrior; and ordering his arms to be brought, breathed his last, 
sitting upright on his bed, and leaning upon his spear (1). His 
son Waltheof was too young to exercise the authority of his fa- 
ther : and the earldom was given to Tostig, the brother of Harold. 
[A. D., 1055.] While the earl of Northumberland was yet in 
Scotland, the flames of civil war had burst out in England. They 
seem to have been kindled by the Jealousy of Harold, who was 
indignant that the earldom which he had resigned for that of Godwin, 
should be given to the rival family of Leofric. At the witena-ge- 
mot Alfgar was accused of treason ^' against the king and the 
country.'' Most of our choniclers assert his innocence (2) : a wri- 
ter, who seems devoted to the interests of Harold, declares that his 
guilt was established on the most satisfactory evidence (3). Out- 
lawed by the Judgment of the council, Alfgar fled to Ireland, pur- 
chased the assistance of a northern sea-king, was Joined by Grif- 
fith, prince of Wales, and poured his Welsh and Norwegian 
auxiliaries into the county of Hereford. The earl Radulf with his 
retainers fled 'at the first onset : the city was taken and pillaged \ 
four hundred of the inhabitants were slain,* and the cathedral with 

(l) I may be allowed to observe that witb rex joMerat, regem constitait. Sim. Dan. 187. 

respect to this event, lord Hailes (Annals of Scot* Florence, p. 629> repeats the same words, 

land, p. 3), appears to have overlooked the state- Mailros, p. 158* bas the same in substance. See 

ments of onr most ancient historians. He tells as also Malmsbary, Macbetha vita regnoqne spolia* 

that *<Siwaid, with the a|mrobation of his vit, Malcolmom re^m institnit, f. 44. Hanting- 

** sovereign, led the Northummians to the aid of don, regem bcUo vicit, regnnm totam deslmxit, 

'* Haloolm, bat did not live to see the event of destmctam sibi sobjagayit, f. 309. Lambaxd's 

** his enterprise : " thejr say, that he defeated Saxon Chnmide < ** Siward went with a' great 

Macbeth, and placed Blaloolm on the throne as ** army into Scotland, both with ship-force, and 

Sdwaid. had ordered. Siwardos jossn Regis "land-force, and foaght with the Scoto,androated 

Edwaxdi et eqaestri exercitu et dasse Talida ** the kine Macbeth, and slew all the best in the 

Scottiam adiit, et com rege Scottorom Macbetha ** land, and broaght thence much spoil, such as no 

pneliom commisit, ac mt^tis millibus Scottorum ** man ever gotbefore." Chron. Lamb, ad ann.lOS4' 

etNormanniaomnibos, qaorumstqpramentionem (2) Ing. 66. Mail. 158* Flor. 629. 

fecimos, occisis, illnm fugarlt, et Malcolmum, nl (s) Chron. Sax. 169. 
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the principal buildings was burnt. To revenge Ihis insult the king 
assembled an army at Gloucester, at the head of which Harold chased 
the invaders into the fastnesses of Snowdon. A negotiation followed^ 
which restored to Alfgar his former honours. His allies marched inp- 
mediately to Leicester; and Leofric, who appears to have remained an 
idle spectator during the contest, was impelled by apprehension or 
by gratitude to reward their services at its termination. But Leofric 
died soon afterwards (30 September, 1057) : and Alfgar succeeded 
to the honours of bis father. The former jealousy, and former ac- 
cusations were immediately revived. Alfgar again lost his earldom ; 
and was again restored, by the arms of Griffith and the Norwegians, 
But he hardly enjoyed his triumph during a year ; and at his death 
left two sons, Morcar and Edwin, whose unmerited fate will claim 
the sympathy of the reader (1). 

The death of Alfgar exposed Griffith to the just resentment of 
Harold. The Welsh prince and his subjects had long deserved the 
name and punishment of robbers and assassins. From the recesses 
of their mountains they had made annual incursions on the inhabi- 
tants of the borders ; had indulged in plunder, bloodshed, and con- 
flagration -, and had eluded the pursuit of vengeance by the celerity 
of their retreat. When Rhese, the brother of Griffith, fell into the 
hands of the English, even the meekness of Edward, ** whom no 
" injuries could irritate (2) ," ordered him to be put to death ; and 
the king now commissioned Harold to inflict a severe punishment 
on those persevering robbers. Aware of the difficulties arising from 
the nature of the country and the fleetness of the enemy, Harold 
selected a numerous body of young men, vigorous and active, bade 
them exchange their usual arms for others of less weight and di- 
mensions ; and gave them for defence helmets and targets of har- 
dened leather. In the depth of winter he attempted by a sudden 
irruption to surprise Griffith : but the Welshman escaped, though 
his ships and mansion were consigned to the flames [a. d. 1053]. 
At the beginning of summer, Tostig, with a body of cavalry, en- 
tered Wales from the North : Harold conveyed his troops by sea, and 
landed them on the coast. The indefatigable earl, who proceeded 
on foot, and fared like the meanest of his followers, traversed the 
country in every direction. Neither mountains nor morasses could 
screen the natives from the pursuit of their enemy. Wherever the 
Welsh offered any resistapce he was victorious ; and to perpetuate 
the memory of each victory , he erected a pyramid of stone with this 
inscription : Here Harold conquered. Overpowered and dis-- 
mayed they solicited for mercy *, and sent as a peace-offering the 
head of Griffith to the conqueror (Aug. 5). Harold returned in 
triumph to Edward : the head of the Welshman with the beak and 
the ornaments of his ship were presented to the English monarch ; 

(1) iDgnlf, M. Mailros, 158. Flor. 639, 630. (3) Malm. 44. 
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and his two nierine brothers Bleihyn and Ry wallon swore featty, 
and engaged to pay the ancient tribute. A law was passed condemi^ 
ing eyery Welshman, found in arms on the east of Offa's dyke, to 
lose his right hand \ and the natives of the mountains, taught bf 
Altai experience, respected during the four next reigns the terri- 
tory of their neighbours (1). 

The custom of pilgrimage had prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons 
flrom the time of their conversion lo€hristiaoity . During the reigo of 
Edward there was hardly a year in which bishops, thanes, or abbots 
did not proceed to Rome, that they might offer up their devotions 
at the tombs of (he apostles. The piety or the curioriiy of AMred, 
bishop of Worcester, was still more enterprising, [a.d. 1057.] Ho 
traversed Germany and Hungary, reached the city of Jerusalem, and 
as a memorial of his visit to the sepulchre of the Saviour, offered a 
golden chalice of the weight of five marks (2). Edward was animated 
with the spirit of his countrymen, and bad bound himself by vow, 
to visit, in imitation of his predecessors Canute and Ethelwulf, the 
apostolic see. But the design was opposed by his witan, on (he 
ground, that the king had no children, and that the dangers of the 
journey might expose the nation to (be evils of a disputed succes- 
sion (3). This objection directed the thoughts of Edward to his ne- 
phew and namesake, the exiled son of his brother Edmund. Aa 
honourable embassy was sent to demand him of the emperor 
Henry III. into whose family he had married (4); and the young 
Edward arrived in London with Agatha, his wif)e, and his children, 
Edgar, Margaret, and Gbrislina. The people, who received him 
with lively demonstrations of joy, were plunged into mourning by 
his sudden death. There is something mysterious in the fate of this 
prince. It was natural that Edward should be anxious to embrace a 
nephew, who like himself, and for the same reason, had spent the 
better portion of his days in banishment^ and whom the English 
monarch had now chosen for the purpose of perpetuating on the 
throne the race of Cerdic. Yet from the hour of his arrival to that 
of his death, the prince was by some contrivance kept at a distance 
from the king : a circumstance which will almost justify a suspi* 
cion that he was deemed by Harold a dangerous obstacle to the 
success of his futujce projects (5). 

(i) Gir. Camb. in Atig. Sac. ii. 541- Ingulf, garoram Edvardo filiam German! jiw Henriri im<> 

08' ChroQ. f^amb. ad ann. 1063- The chronicle peratoris in matrimoDJum jonxit. 366> Sai 

says the Welsh princes swore feally and gave should either be omitted, or, as Papebroche 

faosttages to the king and the earl. "Why to the suggests, changed into Sti. Lambard's chronicle 

earl? Had he been appointed Edward's successor? only says that Agatha (that was her luime^ was 

•or did thef mfvely become his TassaLs? At the the relation of the emperor (ad ann. 1057) and 

same time« and by the same authority, Meredith speaking of her daugWr Margaret, that "her 

was appointed prince of South Wales Powel, mother-kin went to Henry the Caisar" (ad ann., 

193. 1067). But Simeon (170) and Ailred himself, in 

(2) Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1058. the same page, expressly assert, that she was the 

^3) Spehn. con. 628. daughter of the emperM's brother. He had ft 

(4) Some dif&culty has been started with brodier called Bruno, 

respect to this marriage, but it arises solely from (5) Ch^oa. Lamb, ad ann. 1057- 
an error in the printed text of Ailrcd i Rex Han< 
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By the course of events that earl was become Ibe most powerrul 
subject in England. After the death oT Edward (surnaroed the Out- 
law) but one individual stood between him and the crown, the de- 
ject of his ambition, Edgar the son of that Edward, a young prince, 
feeble in body and still more feeble in mind, whose hereditary < 
right was sunk in his inaptitude to govern. But the other side of 
the channel exhibited a more formidable competitor, in the person 
of William, Duke of Normandy. It was evident that by descent 
neither could boast the remotest claim. William was the illigiti^ 
mate son of Robert, the nephew of Emma : Harold's only con- 
nexion with the royal family arose from the marriage of his sister 
with Edward (1). Their real title lay in their power and ambition : 
and in the latter William was equal, in the former he was superior 
to Harold. Unfortunately for the English earl, a vessel, in which 
he had sailed from Bosenham, was accidentally stranded in the 
mouth of the river Maye, on the opposite coast of Ponthieu [a. d. 
1065]. A barbarous custom had invested the lord of the district 
with a pretended right not only to the remains of the wreck, but 
also to the persons of the survivors : nor were imprisonment, 
threats, and torments spared to extort from the captives an exor- 
bitant ransom. Harold and his companions were seized on the 
beach, conducted to the earl Guy, by whom they were immured 
within his castle or Beaurain. No circumstance could have been 
more propitious to the views of William. He demanded the pri- 
soners : they were surrendered to him at £u in Normandy \ and the 
compliance of Guy was rewarded with a valuable donation of land. 
In the Norman court Harold was treated with respect and munifi- 
cence : but he enjoyed only the semblance of liberty, and soon had 
reason to regret the dungeons of Beaurain. Compelled by the ne- 
cessity of his situation I he consented to do homage for his lands and 
honours to William, as the apparent successor of Edward. But the 
jealousy of the Norman required more than the mere ceremony of 

(l) For the satisfaction of the reader. I shall subjoin a short genealogy of William's descent from 
Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy. 
Rollo, died in 917. 

William H- 943. 

Richard I. + 996. 
I 



Richard II. -f 1038. tmma = Ethelred -f 1016. 

I 1 



Richard ill. + 1026. Robert + 1035. Rdmund -f 1016. Edward -f 1066* 

I I without issue. 

William, by Her- Edward + 1057. 

Wva, a concubinel | 

Edgar Atheling. 

The descent of Barold can be traced no farther back than his grand-father Wulfaoth» <• child of 
Sussex." His father Godwin had married Gyda, the sister of Ulfr, brother-in-law to Canute. Of the 
connexion between Godwin aud Dlfr, Mr. Turner has given from the Kuyttinge Saga an account, 
which savovrs more of romance ihaQ of history. 
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homage. Before an assembly of his haroos, Harold was coostrained 
to swear that he would promote the succession of the duke to the 
English crown, that he would guard his interests in the court of 
Edward, and that he would admit a Norman garrison into his castle 
of Dover. At length, loaded with presents but distressed in mind, 
he was permitted to leave the territory of his rival. He had obtained 
trom the gratitude of William the liberation of his nephew, Haco, 
one of the hostages, whom Edward had formerly required from 
Godwin ; Wulfnoth, the other, was detained by the policy of the 
Norman, as a security for the faith of his brother (1). 

That Harold was thus delivered up by the earl of Ponthieu, and 
was compelled to swear fealty to William, are indisputable facts : 
but the object which originally induced him to put to sea, is a sub- 
ject of doubt and investigation. By the Norman writers, and those 
who follow them, we are told, that Edward, moved by gratitude 
and relationship, had appointed William his successor, and that 
Harold was sent to notify this appointment to the duke (2). Nor, 
indeed, is it improbable that such a report should be circulated in 
Normandy, as a justification for the violence which was offered to 
Harold. Many of the English historians have preserved, or in- 
vented, a different account. If we may believe them, the earl in- 
tended to visit William, but his object was to solicit the liberty of 
the hostages, Haco and Wulfnoth (3). It is, however, difficult to 
conceive that a man ambitious of a crown, would, for the freedom 
of two captives, trust himself and the success of his projects, to the 
mercy of a rival. Perhaps it were more safe to rely on the autho- 
rity of those writers, who appear ignorant of both these reports; and 
who describe the voyage of Harold as an occasional excursion along 
the coast, from which he was driven by a storm on the barbarous 
territory of Ponthieu (4). 

It was about the end of summer, when the earl returned to Eng- 
land (5) ; his services were immediately required by an insurrec- 
tion of the Northumbrians. Tostig had governed that people with 
the rapacity of a despot, and the cruelty of a barbarian. In the pre- 
ceding year he had perfidiously murdered two of the noblest thanes 
in his palace at York : at his request Edilha had ordered the assas- 
sination of Gospatric in Edward's court ; and the recent imposition 
of an extraordinary tax, as it was universally felt, had armed the 
whole population against his government. In the beginning of Oc- 
tober the insurgents surprised York. Tostig fled ; his treasures and 
armoury were pillaged ; his guards, to the number of two hundred, 

(1) See the account in William of Poitoa, who (4) Mat. Paris, 2. West. 218- Malm. 52. 
receiTed the particulars of the oath from persons (5) No writer that 1 know has fixed the date of 
who were present. Guil. Pict. 79, 80. 85. Harold's detention in Normandy ; but we learn 

(2) Guil. Pict. 77. Order. Vil. 492. Wil. from Pictaviensis, that the com in BreUgne was 
Gemet. 285. almost ripe. (Pict. 81- 85 ) 

(3) Eadm. 4. Sim. Dunel. 195- Hewingford, 
458* 
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both Danes and English, with their commanders,' Amund and Ra- 
vensvarth, were made prisoners, conducted out of th^ city, and 
massacred in cold blood on the north bank of the Ouse. Elated 
with their success the insurgents chose for their future earl Mor- 
car, the son of Alfgar; and that nobleman, with the men of 
Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derbyshire, and his brother Edwin 
with those of Leicester, and a body of Welsh auiiliaries, ad- 
vanced as far south as Northampton. Here they were met by 
Harold. When he inquired into the nature of their demands, they 
replied, that they were freemen, and would not tamely submit to 
oppression ^ that they required the confirmation of the laws of Ca- 
nute, and the appointment of Morcar to the earldom of Northum- 
berland. Harold returned, and obtained the royal assent to their 
requests : but during his absence and at their departure, they 
plundered the country, burnt the villages, and carried away several 
hundreds of the inhabitants, who were destined to a life of slavery, 
unless their ransom should be afterwards paid by their friends. 
Tostig, dissatisfied with the pacification, repaired to Bruges, the 
usual asylum of his family (1). 

If, on this occasion, Harold appeared to desert the cause of his 
brother, we may attribute his moderation, not only to the formid- 
able appearance of the insurgents, but also to a prudent regard for 
his own interest. The king was hastening to the grave ^ and the 
success of the earl's projects required his presence in London, a 
period of tranquillity, and the good will of the people. He returned 
to the metropolis on the 30th November, five weeks before Edward 
breathed his last. The monarch previously to his decease had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the dedication of the church of Westmin- 
ster, which had been the great object of his solicitude during his 
latter years. When the witan opposed his journey to Rome, 
Leo IX. authorized him to commute his intended pilgrimage for 
some other work of piety. With this view he set apart the tenth of 
his yearly revenue, and rebuilt from its foundation the church of 
St. Peter, at the western extremity of the capital. On the vigil of 
Christmas he was attacked by the fever which ultimately proved 
fatal. For three days he struggled against the violence of the dis- 
ease, held his court as usual, and presided with affected cheerful- 
ness at the royal banquets. On the festival of the Innocents, the day 
appointed for the dedication of the new church, he was unable to 
leave his chamber. The ceremony was, however, performed. 
Editha took the charge of the decorations, and represented the royal 
founder. But his absence and the idea of his danger, diffused a deep 
gloom among {he thousands who had assembled to witness the 
spectacle. After lingering a week longer, Edward died on the 5th of 

[l) Cbron. Sax. 171. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1065. Flor. 633. 
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January, and was buried the following day wltti royal pomp in the 
cburch which he had erected (1). [a. d. 1066.] 

If we estimate the character of a sovereign by the test of popular 
affection, we must . rank Edward among the best princes of his 
time. The goodness of his heart was adored by his subjects, who 
lamented his death with tears of undisserobled grief, and bequeath- 
ed his memory as an object of veneration to their posterity. Th^ 
blessings of his reign are the constant theme of our ancient writers : 
not, indeed, that he displayed any of those brilliant qualities, which 
attract admiration, while they inflict misery. He could not boast of 
the victories which he had won, or of the conquests which he had 
achieved : but he exhibited the interesting spectacle of a king, negli- 
gent of his private interests, and totally devoted to the welfare of 
his people ; and by his labours to restore the* dominion of the laws ; 
his vigilance to ward off foreign aggression-, his constant, and ul- 
timately successful, solicitude to appease the feuds of his nobles, if 
he did not prevent th^ interruption, he secured at least a longer 
duration of public tranquillity than had been enjoyed in England 
for half a century. He was pious, kind, and compassionate; the 
father of the poor, and the protector of the weak ; more willing to 
give than to receive ; and better pleased to pardon than to punish (2). 
Under the preceding kings, force generally supplied the place of 
Justice, and the people were impoverished by the rapacity of the so- 
vereign. Bui Edward enforced the laws of his Saxon predecessors, 
and disdained Ihe riches which were wrung from the labours of his 
subjects. Temperate in his diet, unostentatious in his person, pur- 
suing no- pleasures but those which his hawks and hounds afforded, 
he was content with the patrimonial demesnes of the crown 5 and 
was able to assert, even after the abolition of that fruitful source of 
revenue, Ihe Dane-gelt, that he possessed a greater portion of 
wealth than any of his predecessors had enjoyed. To him the prin- 
ciple that the king can do no wrong, was literally applied by the 

(t) Cfaron. Sax. 171. Spelm. eon. 628—637 not hare been ignorant that Robert had been 

Cum insigni regio. Hist. Rain. 460. Ailred driven from England thirteen years before. 

Riev. 398, 399. Here it may be asked whether "William of Poitou (p. 44), another contemporary 

Edward, before his death, did or did not appoint writer, assigns th« same mission to Robert, when, 

a successor ? It is evident that he had looked on by the advice of the witan he conducted Wulf- 

his nephew, Edward the Outlaw, as the rightful noth and Haco as hostages to WiUiam. Bat we 

beiry and on that account sent for him from know that Robert, instead of conducting hos' 

Hungary to England. At the death of that tages, fled for his life ; and that the hostages 

prince in 1057, we are told that fears concerning were given by Godwin after his departure. Can 

the succession began to be entertained ( spes it be that Robert on his return to Normandy first 

regii sanguinis deinceps deficere caipit, lag 69. suggested to William the idea of claiming the 

Malm. ii. 2) : but that it was not till 1065, the succession, and hence was supposed to have 

last year of his reigo, that Edward abandoned offered it by the commission of Edward ? 

the hope of placing on the throne Edgar, the son (2) An uninteresting story told by Malmsburj 

of his nephew. (Ing, 68.) Whether during that hrts been brought forward to prove that the 

year he appointed either William or Harold, simplicity of Edward bordered on childishness^ 

must for ever remain uncertain. They both and that he was so ignorant as not to know that 

asserted it : but it was so much for the interest kings possessed the power of punishing of< 

of each to have it believed, that neither can fenders. The inference is not warranted by the 

deserve credit. It is observable that Ingulf, who original story, which merely asserts, that to a 

was at the time absent on a pilgrimage to Jeru- peasant who had broken the king's nets, Edward 

salem, tells us, not that Harold, but that Robert angrily said : " 1 will do as much to you, if 1 

of Canterbury, was sent to announce to William have an opportunity." Tantundem tibi nocebo,,sl 

his appointment (p. 68) : and yet Ingulf could potero. Malm. 44. 
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gralitude oflbe people, who, if ihey occasionally eomplaiiied of ihe 
measures of the governiiient, (and much reason they bad to com* 
plain on account of the appointment to bishoprics of as|riring and 
rapacious adventurers, ) attributed the blame not to the monarch 
himself, of whose benevolence and piety they entertained no doubt, 
but to the ministers, who had abused his confidence, or deceived 
his credulity (1). 

It was, however, a fortunate circumstance for the memory of 
Edward, that he occupied the interval between the Danish and 
Norman conquests. Writers were induced to view his character 
with more partiality from the hatred with which they looked on 
his successors and predecessors. They were foreigners, he was a 
natiTe : they held the crown by conquest, he by descent : they 
ground to the dust the slaves whom they had made, he became 
known to his countrymen only by his benefits. Hence he appeared 
to shine with a purer light amid the gloom with which he was sur-* 
rounded; and whenever the people under the despotism of the 
Norman kings had an opportunity of expressing their real wishes, 
they constantly called for ^' the laws and customs of the good king 
'' Edward." 

He was the first of our princes who touched for the king's evil* 
The surname of " the Confessor" was given to him from the bull 
of his canonization, issued by Alexander III, about a century after 
Iiis decease. . 

HAROLD. 

By the death of Edward, Edgar the etheling became the last sur- 
viving male of the race of Cerdic : but, if his claim were ever men- 
Honed, it was instantly abandoned (2). A report had been circu- 
lated that Edward, on his death bed, had appointed Harold to be 
his successor (3) [Jan. 6th.] He was proclaimed king in an assem- 
bly of the thanes and of the citizens of London •, and the next day 
witnessed both the funeral of the late and the coronation of the new 
sovereign. On account of (he suspension of Stigand, the ceremony 
was performed by Aldred, the archbishop of York (4). To Edgar, 
in lieu of the crown, was given the earldom of Oxford. 

The southern counties cheerfully acquiesced in the succession of 
Harold : he was alarmed and perplexed by the hesitation of the 

(i; Hist Ram. 450. Slien. 515. Malm, 44. In a fact, which poblicly took place in Englanii^ 

Ingal. 69. the native writers are more entitled to credit 

(2) Quia puertantohdooti minus idooeosTidle. thane foreigners. The Normans- say Harold was 
batnr. Alur. Riev. 366. crowned by Stigand (non sancta consecratione 

(3) t am moch inclined to believe this report, Stigandl, Guil. Pict. 105) : and the statement ia 
not only on the testimony of the j^nglish writers supported by the figures on the tapestry of 
(ChroD. Sax. 172. Hoved, 449- Kadmer, 5. Sim. Bayenx (Lancelot, 42i). But they give us only 
Don. 193. Al. Bev. 126. Flor. 633. Hist. Elien. the reports pi-evaleut in Normandy : and WiU 
515) • but because its truth is acknowledged by liam, anxious to interest the religion of his 
the enemies of Harold. Edvardi dono in ipsius subjects in his own favour, would readily coun< 
fine. Guil. Pict. 135. iBgrotus princeps conces. tenance the notion that his rival had beei^ 
sit. Order. Vit. 492, crowned by a suspended prelate. 

(4) Ingulf, 68. Flor. 633. Hist. Elien, 545. 
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Northumbrians. Their pride refused to be bound by (he act of those 
whose military qualities they deemed inferior to their own ; and 
they looked around for a chieftain, who would solicit their aid, and 
accept the crown from their hands. Harold hastened into the north : 
instead or an army he was accompanied by Wulstan, the venerable 
bishop of Worcester; by whose influence, combined with his own 
conciliatory conduct, he soon won the affections, and secured the 
obedience of the Northumbrians. His marriage with Editha, the 
daughter of Alfgar, bound to his interest her two brothers, the 
powerful earls Morcar and Edwin (1). 

The intelligence both of the death of Edward, and of the imme- 
diate coronation of Harold, had been conveyed to Normandy by the 
same messenger. William assembled his council, informed them of 
the event, and expressed his determination to pursue by arms bis 
pretensions to the crown of England. An envoy was despatched 
to remind Harold of his former oath of fealty, and proipise of as- 
sistance. The king replied : that the oath had been extorted from 
him by force ; that a promise to give a crown which did not belong 
to him, could not be binding ; that he had been elected king by the 
free suffrage of the people ; and that, when it should come to the 
trial, he would prove himself worthy of their choice. The message 
was such as Harold, the answer such as William, expected. Each 
had already determined to appeal to the sword ; and the English no 
less than the Normans were astonished at the mighty preparations 
made to decide the important quarrel (2). 

It was unfortunate for Harold that he had to contend at the same 
time not only with William, but with his brother Tostig, the exiled 
earl of Northumberland, in whom he experienced a most bitter and 
enterprising adversary. The outlaw visited Normandy, and arranged 
a plan of co-operation with the duke : he sent messengers to the 
northern princes, and engaged the assistance of Harald Hardrada, 
the king of Norway ; he collected a fleet of sixty sail at Bruges, and 
entering the channel began the war by levying contributions in the 
Isle of Wight. But he retired upon the approach of his brother, 
and sailing round the south foreland, directed his course to the 
north. In Lindesey he was defeated by Edwin : his manners aban- 
doned him in his distress; and Malcolm, king of Scotland, afforded 
him an asylum till the arrival of his Norwegian ally (3). The arma- 
ment under Hardrada was not ready for sea till the month of Au- 
gust; when the Norwegian monarch, leaving the regency of the 
kingdom to his son Magnus, embarked with his family and a gal- 
lant army in a fleet of three hundred sail. His queen Elizabeth and 
her two daughters, fearing the dangers of the campaign, were set 

(i) Ang. Sac. ii. 253. Saorre, iii. l46. Order. Vit. apad Duchesne^ 

(2) Iiif. 68. Eadem. S. Mall. Paris. Malm. 56. 469. 492. Gemctic. 285. 

(3) Chron. Sax. 172. Malm. 52. Hunt. 210. 
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on shore at the Orkneys; and Hardrada, according to agreement, 
was joined by Tostig with a few ships at the mouth or the Tyne. 
Their Orst object was to obtain possession of York ; and with this 
yiew they entered the Humber and ascended the Ouse. A desperate 
attempt to save that capital was made by (he earls Edwin and Mor- 
car. [ Sept. 20th.] The Norwegian had drawn up his men with 
their right flank to the river, and their left to a morass. The impe- 
tuosity of the English burst through the line : but they in their 
turn were overwhelmed by a fresh body of forces from (he ships; 
and more of the fugitives perished in the water than had fallen by 
the sword. Edwin and Morcar escaped to York : negotiations were 
opened ^ and the mutual exchange of one hundred and fifty hostages 
shews, thai the province was conditionally surrendered to (he in- 
vaders (1). 

Harold had completed his preparations, and having selected a 
position between Pevensey »and Hastings, awaited with confidence 
the threatened descent of the Norman. The unexpected invasion 
of Hardrada disconcerted his projects. Trusting^ however, to his 
fortune, and encouraged by the tempestuous state of the weather, 
he lost not a moment in marching against the aggressor, and ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood of York within four days after the late 
battle. Unconscious of danger Hardrada had left one part of his 
forces on board the fleet, while he marched with the other for the 
purpose of dividing and regulating the province which he had con- 
quered. In this employment he was overtaken by the indefatigable 
Harold. [Sept. 27th.] Surprised, but not dismayed, the Norwegian 
sent three messengers to the fleet to hasten the march of his men, 
while he retired slowly to Stamford-bridge on the Derwent. There 
he drew up his warriors in a compact but hollow circle. The royal 
standard occupied (he centre : the circumference was composed of 
spearmen. The whole was surrounded by a line of spears firmly 
fixed in the earth, and pointed outwards in an oblique direction. 

The Icelandic historian has preserved some curious anecdotes 
respecting this celebrated battle. Hardrada wor^ a blue mantle and 
a glittering helmet. As he rode round the circle, his horse fell. 
^^Who,'' exclaimed Harold, ^Ms that chieftain on the ground?'' 
Being told it was Hardrada. ^^Heis,'' returned the king, '' a gal- 
lant warrior : but his fall shews that his fate is approaching.'' Soon 
afterwards a messenger came from the English monarch with an 
offer of the earldom of Northumberland to Tostig. ^' The proposal," 
said the outlaw, ^^ should have been made some months ago. But 
** if I accept it, what' will my brother give to the king of Norway ?" 
^^ Seven feet of land for a grave, " was the contemptuous reply. 
Tostig scorned to abandon his friend. 

(0 Chron. Sax. 172. Snorre. 153— 15S. Flor. a34» Higden, 284. 
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The English cavalry were accustomed to charge in irregular 
masses; and, if they met with resistance, to disperse in every direc- 
tion, and re-assemble upon a given point. The firm array of the 
Norwegians bade defiance to all their efforts ^ and Harold with his 
great superiority of force might yet have been foiled, had not the 
ardour of the enemy seduced them to break their ranks, and pursue 
the, fugitive cavalry. That instant the English rushed into the open- 
ing ; and in the confusion Hardrada was shot through the neck with 
an arrow. He fell instantly : and Tostig assumed the command. A 
second offer from Harold was indignantly refused ; the arrival of the 
expected aid revived the fainting spirits of the Norwegians; and a 
desperate but unavailing effort was made to wrest the victory out of 
the hands of the English. The battle was continued by the obsti- 
nacy of the enemy long after every reasonable hope of success had 
been extinguished ; and it was only terminated by the death of 
Tostig, and of every celebrated chieftain in the Norwegian army. 
This action is considered as one of the most bloody that is recorded 
in our annals ; and at the distance of fifty years the spot was still 
whitened with the bones of the slain (1). 

The courage of Harold was tempered with humanity. He sent for 
Olave, the younger son of Hardrada, who, accompanied by his 
bishop, and the earl of the Orkneys, obeyed the summons of the 
conqueror. He experienced a courteous reception ; swore to live in 
amity with England ; and was dismissed with twelve ships to re- 
visit his native country. A few days were necessarily employed by 
Harold in taking possession of the Norwegian fleet, securing the 
spoil, and refreshing his exhausted troops. He repaired to York, 
but the public rejoicing of the citizens could not tranquillize his im- 
patience to learn the motions of his remaining and most formidable 
competitor. The king was seated at the royal banquet, and sur- 
rounded by his thanes, when a messenger entered the hall, and an- 
nounced the arrival and descent of the Normans oh the coast of 
Sussex. The battle of Stamford-bridge had been fought on the 
twenty-seventh, William effected his landing on the twenty-ninth, 
of September (2). 

That prince had employed eight months in the most active pre- 
parations for the invasion. By the gravest of his counsellors it was 
deemed a most hazardous enterprise : but his confidence was not to 
be shaken by their suggestions ; and the people, catching the spirit, 

(1) Snorre, 156—165. Ing. 60. Chron. Sax. (3) Hunt. 310. Hist. Rames. 463. The printed 

172. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1066. Hunt. 310. chronicle (173) says. William lauded on Michael' 

Order. Yit. apod Maseres, 174. Tostig had mas-day: and this I conceive to be the meaning 

married Judith, the daughter of Baldwin, earl of of Orderic, who says he crossed the sea on the 

Flanders. She afterwaids espoused the son of night ]NrecedinK (175). I cannot, however, agree 

Azo and Cunegnnda, Guelph I. or V., from whom with Orderic (184)» or with Gemmeticensi* 

in a direct line the present royal family of (yii. 34), that the battle of Stamford-bridge wa« 

England is descended. But I do not find that her tbught on the 7th of Octoher. The English 

first husband Tostig ever took the title of king of writers place it on the 35Ui or 37th of Sqptonber. 
England, as is supposed by Gibbon, Miscel. 
Works, iii. 183. 
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seconded with all their zeal (he exertions of their dake. Nor was 
this enthusiasm conflned to his own subjects. Bretons, Poitevins, 
Burgundians, and warriors from every province of France, crowded 
to bis standard ; and by (he beginning of August he found himself 
at the heard of fifty thousand cavalry, besides a smaller body of 
mfanlry (1). All had been taught to believe, that they were called 
to fight in the cause of justice against an usurper, of religion against 
a perjured traitor. Whatever claim other individuals might prefer 
to the crown of England, Harold, the man^ the liege subject of 
William, could not lawfully withhold it from his lord. To strength- 
en these impressions the duke had sent an embassy to pope Alex-* 
ander III., from whom he had received a consecrated banner. 
This might be no more than a return of politeness on the part of 
the pontiff : but to the troops it was represented as the sanction of 
their intended expedition (2), by the head of their church. 

To furnish transports for this numerous body of men, for their 
arms, horses, and provisions, every vessel in Normandy had been 
put in requisition. But the supply was still inadequate : and many 
individuals sought the favour of their prince, by building others at 
(heir own expense in the different harbours and creeks. The ge* 
neral rendezvous was appointed at the mouth of the Dive, a small 
river which flows into the sea between the broader streams of the 
Orne and the Touques ^ and in the month of August its shallow 
estuary was covered with one thousand, or, according to some his- 
torians, with three thousand vessels of every size and descrip- 
tion (3). Still (he success of the enterprise depended much on the 
caprice of the weather. As soon as the army was prepared to 
embark the wind veered to the north-east : and for more than a 
month it continued stationary at the same point. It was not till the 
approach of the equinox that a breeze from the west released the 
fleet from its tedious confinement. The Norman eagerly seized the 
opportunity of putting to sea : but the wind gradually became more 
violent : the skill of the mariners was baffled by the turbulence of 
the elements and by the fears of the soldiers : and though a great 
part of the fleet reached St. Yalery near Dieppe, the whole coast 
was covered with fragments of wreck and the bodies of the 
drowned (4). This was a severe check to the impatience of William. 
He laboured to interest Heaven in his behalf : the shrine of St. Ya- 
lery was carried in procession ^ and the whole army Joined in public 
supplications for a favourable wind. At last their wishes were gra-^ 

(i) MilUa militum ^nqaaginU. Pict. 100. Matilda. On tbe proW was an imafe of gold, 

Firorum sexaginta millia. Id. 1 12. Quinqoaginta Tepresenting a boy, who with his right hand 

voaMa militum, com copie /letfifum. Orderic, 174* pointed to England, and with his left held a 

These passages plainly proTe that the nulitet trumpet of irory to his nu>uth. Lyt. Hist. toI. \, 

fought on horseback. app. out of an ancient BIS. p. 46S* alflo at the end 

(2} Pict. 106, 107. lialm. M. of Taylor's Oard-kind. 

(3) Pic. 109. Gemet. p. 605. Malm. iii. 56. (4) Pict. 108 Order, 17S. 
The duke's ship was a presentj from kia wifr 
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tified ; and the Duke led the way with a lantern suspended from 
the head of the mast, as a guide to his followers during the dark- 
ness of the night : but so unequal was their speed, that when he had 
reached the English shore, the others were scattered in different 
directions over a line of twenty leagues from one coast to the other. 
In this situation they would have offered an easy victory to the 
fleet of Harold : but unfortunately it had previously dispersed to 
procure provisions ; and the different squadrons had been detained 
in port by the violence of the weather (1). The Normans landed 
without opposition at Pevensey (Sept. 29), marched immediately to 
Hastings, and threw up fortifications, at both places, to protect 
their transports, and secure a retreat in case of disaster (2). Nor 
was the precaution useless. Within « few days the two ports were 
blockaded by the whole navy of England (3). 

In this emergency the conduct of Harold has been severely cen- 
sured. It is alleged that intoxicated with his late success he deemed 
himself invincible : that by his avarice in appropriating to himself 
the spoils of the Norwegians, he deprived the country of the ser- 
vices of his veterans ^ and that by his imprudence he wantonly 
staked the independence of England on the exertions of a handful 
of men, hastily collected, and unpractised in warfare. Perhaps 
these charges have no other foundation than the prejudices of 
writers, who sought to console their own pride and that of their 
readers, by ascribing the subjugation of the country to the incapa- 
city of its ruler. On the receipt of the intelligence the king flew to 
the capital. It is probable that before his march to the north he had 
left directions for troops to assemble at London in the case of in- 
vasion : it is certain that thousands hastened to his standard, and 
that in six days he thought himself a match for his rival (4). In the 
beginning of October he was feasting at York : on the fourteenth 
of the same month he had reached the camp of the Normans. But 
no celerity could surprise the vigilance of William. His scouts 
brought him advice of the approach of the English. He made im- 

(!) Flor. 634. The fleet separated on the 8th Fecamp replied, on the part of William, that 

of Angoat : bat assembled again within a fort- Edward had given him the crown by the adTiee 

night after the arrival of the Normans. of his witan ; that Godwin, Stigand, Leofric, and 

(2) Qna: sibi forent receptacnlo, et navibns Siward had sworn to allow no other prince to 
propugnaculo. Order. Vit. apod Maseres, 175. snoceed : that hostages had been given for the 
The costodia navium is also mentioned by Picta- execution of their oauis : that Harold had after* 
viensis, p. 113. Hence the assertion of later wards, at the command of Edward, taken 
writers, that he burnt all his ships, must be nn-> upon himself a similar obligation ; that William 
founded. I suspect the fear of losing them was had no objection to submit his claim to the 
the reason that he never ventured from the decision of the laws, either English or Norman; 
coast, till after the decisive battle of Hastings. or that, if his rival preferred it, he was ready to 

(3) The Norman writers, anxious to exaggerate meet him in single combat. Harold merely 
the forces of the conquered, make the English replied, that God should judge between them, 
fleet amount to 700 sail. Piet. 127. Vit. 177. Pict. 1 12—126. 1 distrust the whole of this story. 

(4) Within these six days we are told that Reasons have already been adduced to make it 
messagas were exchanged between the two doubtful, whether Edward the Confessor ever 
rivak: An English monk, on the part of Harold, promised the succession to 'William : and the 
acknowledged the prior right of William ; but arrival of Edward the Outlaw as the presumptive 
maintained that Edward had, on his death-bed, heir to the crown in 1057, shews that the asser- 
left the crown to Harold, and that the last dispo- tions said to have been made by the monk of 
sition had revoked the former. A monk of Fecamp, are in all probability false. 
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inedlate preparatioiis tor the impending combat ; recalled the de- 
tachments which had l>een sent out to plunder, and retiring to his 
teni, attended at mass, and received the communion (1). 

In the casuistry of that age no crime was reclconed more shameful 
or more atrocious than the treason of a vassal against his lord*, and 
William seems to have been powerfully impressed with the notion, 
which had been so industriously propagated among his troops, that 
Heaten would not fail to avenge upon Harold the violation of his 
oath. When he was told that the king of England accompanied the 
army, he expressed his astonishment that a man, conscious of the 
guilt of perjury, should venture his person in battle (2). The same 
sentiment was prevalent among the English, 'the brothers of 
Harold earnestly inlreated hini to absent himself from the field. 
"You have sworn," they said, "fealty to William : you cannot 
^^ lawfully fight against a prince, to whotn, in the name of God, 
^' you have promised submission* Leave to us the direction of Ihe 
^^ battle. We are bound by no oaths. We know nothing of the 
" Norman except as the enemy of our country." The king laughed 
at their apprehensions (3). 

The spot which he had selected for this important contest was 
called Senlac, nine miles ft'om Hastings, an eminence opening to 
Ihe south, and covered on the back by an extensive wood 
(Oct. 14) (4). As his troops arrived he posted them on the de- 
clivity in one compact and immense mass. In the centre waved the 
royal standard, the figure of a warrior in the act of fighting, worked 
in thread of gold, and ornamented with precious stones. By its side 
stood Harold and his two brothers Gurth and Leofwin ; and around 
them the rest of the army, every man on foot. In this arrange- 
ment the king seems to have adopted, as far as circumstances would 
permit, the plan which had lately proved so fatal to the Norwe- 
gians, and which now, from the same causes, was productive of a 
similar result. Probably he feared the shock of the numerous ca- 
valry of the Normans. Both men and horses were completely cased 
in armour, which gave to their charge an irresistible weight, and 
rendered then almost invulnerable by ordinary weapons. JPor the 
purpose of opposing them with more chance of success Harold had 
brought with him engines to discharge stones into their ranks, and 
had recommended to his soldiers to confine themselves in close 
fight to the use of the battle-axe, a heavy and murderous weapon. 

On the opposite hill, William was employed in marshalling his 

(t) TWs cireoi»»Uim» pTobably gaw oeMston (2) Taylor's Ann. t93. 

to the sUtement of Blalindtiiry (56, S7), that the (3) Order. Vit. 176. Halm. 56. 

Engliah spent the night before the battle in (4) Some writers have supposed the name was 

lirinking, the If ormans in prayer. The fact is, derived fron Sangue-bw, or the kke of blood, in 

that Rarold hastened to take the enemy an- allusion to the carnage made in this battle. But 

awares > and partly succeeded, as sereral detach- Orderic assures us that Senlac was the ancient 

Nients had gone oat to plunder in die morning name. Locos, qui Senht anttquttus Tocabafur. 

before his approach was known. Pict. 127. Order. 178> 

I. H 
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host. In the front he placed the archers and bowmen : the second 
line was composed of heavy infantry clothed in coats of mail ; and 
behind these the duke arranged in five divisions, the hope and the 
pride of the Norman force, the knights and men-at-arms. That he 
would strive both by words and actions to infuse into this multitude 
of warriors from different nations an ardour similar to his own, is 
not improbable ; but the two harangues which William of Poitoo, 
and Henry of Huntingdon, have put into his mouth, may with 
equal probability be attributed to the ingenuity of the writers. This- 
only we know from himself, that in the hearing of his barons, he 
made a solemn vow to God, tliat if he gained the victory, he would 
found a church for the common benefit of all his followers* About 
nine in the morning the army began to move, crossed the interval 
between the two hills, and slowly ascended the eminence on 
which the English were posted. The papal banner, as an omen 
of victory, was carried in the front by Toustain the fair, a danger- 
ous honour which two of the Norman barons had successively de- 
clined (1). ^ 

At the moment when the armies were ready to engage, the 
Normans raised, the national shout of '^ God is our help, '' which 
was as loudly answered by the adverse cry of " Christ's rood, the 
holy rood." The archers, after the discharge of their arrows, re- 
tired to the infantry, whose weak and exitended line was unable 
to make any impression on their more numerous opponents. 
William ordered the cavalry to charge. The shock was dreadful : 
but the English in every point opposed a solid and impenetrable 
mass. Neither buckler nor corslet could withstand the stroke of 
the battle-axe, wielded by a powerful arm and with unerring aim j 
and the confidence of the Normans melted away at the view of their 
own loss, and the bold countenance of their enemies. After a short 
pause the horse and foot of the left wing betook themselves to flight ; 
their opponents eagerly pursued ^ and a report was spread that 
William himself had fallen. The whole army began to waver ^ 
when the duke with his helmet in his hand, rode along the line, 
exclaiming : ^' I am still alive, and, with the help of God, I still 
*' shall tonquer." The presence and confidence of their comman- 
der revived the hopes of the Normans ^ and the speedy destruction 
of the English, who had pursued the fugitives, was fondly magnified 
into an assurance of victory. These brave but incautious men had, 
on their return, been intercepted by a numerous body of cavalry ^ 
and on foot and in confusion they quickly disappeared beneath the 
swords or rather the horses of the enemy. Not a man survived the 
carnage. 

William led his troops again to the attack : but the English 

(l) Picl. 127. Hunt. 210, 21 i. Orderic, 178. He made the vow ad eorura cordtt roboranda. 

New. Rym. i. 4. 
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column, dense and immovable, as a rock amidst the waves, resis- 
ted every assault. Disappointed and perplexed, the Norman had 
recourse to a stratagem, suggested by his success iu the earlier 
part or the day. He ordered a division of horse to flee : they v^ere 
pursued ; and the temerity of the pursuers was punished with in- 
stant destruction. The same feint was tried with equal success in 
another part of the field. These losses might diminish the numbers 
of the English : but the main body obstinately maintained its posi- 
tion *, and bade defiance to every effort of the Normans (1). 

During the engagement William had given the most signal proofs 
of persona] bravery. Three horses had been killed under him ; and 
he had been compelled to grapple on foot with his adversaries. 
Harold also had animated his followers^ both by word and example, 
and had displayed a courage worthy of the crown for which he was 
fighting. His brothers Gurth and Leofwin had perished already : 
but as long as he survived, no man entertained the apprehension 
of defeat or admitted the idea of flight. A little before sunset an 
arrow shot at random, entered his eye. He instantly fell ^ and 
the knowledge of his fall relaxed the efforts of the English. 
Twenty Normans undertook to seize the royal banner \ and effected 
their purpose, but with the loss of half their number. One of 
them, who maimed with his sword the dead body of the kin^, 
was afterwards disgraced by William for his brutality. At dusk 
the English broke up, and dispersed through the wood. The 
Normans followed their track by the light of the moon, when 
ignorance of the country led them to a spot intersected with ditches, 
into which they were precipitated in the ardour of pursuit. The 
fugitives, recalled by the accident, inflicted a severe vengeance on 
their adversaries. As William, attracted by the cries of the com- 
batants, was hastening to the place, he met Eustace of Boulogne 
and fifty knights fleeing with all their speed. He called on them 
to stop : but the earl, while he was in the act of whispering into 
the ear of the duke, received a stroke on the back, which forced 
the blood out. of his mouth and nostrils. He was carried in a 
state of insensibility to his tent : William's intrepidity hurried 
him forward to the scene of danger. His presence encouraged his 
men ; succours arrived ; and the English, after an obstinate resist- 
ance, were repulsed (2). 

Thus ended this memorable and fatal battle. On the side of the 
victors almost sixty thousand men had been engaged, and more 
than one-fourth were left on the field. The number of the van- 
quished, and the amount of their loss, are unknown. By the vanity 
of the Norman historians the English army has been exaggerated 
beyond the limits of credibility : by that of the native writers it has 

<1) Pict. iaa^iSl. Orferic, 179. (2) Pict. 132—134- Orderic, 182—185. Hani., 

211. Malm. 57. 
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beeo reduced to a handful oT resolute warriors (1) : but both agree 
lliat wilh Harold and his brothers perished all the nobility of the 
south of England; a loss which could not be repaired. The king's 
mother begged as a boon the dead body of her son ; and offered a» 
a ransom its weight in gold (2) : but the resentment of William had 
rendered him callous to pity, and insensible to all interested consi- 
derations. He ordered the corpse of the faUen monarch to be bu- 
ried on the beach; adding with a sneer; ^^he guarded the coasi 
^^ while he was alite ; let him continue to guard it afler d^th.'' By 
stealMi, however, or by purchase, the royal remains w^ire removed 
lh>m this unhallowed site, and deposited in the church of Waltliam, 
which Harold had founded before he ascended the throne (3). 



CHAPTER VII. 

AMGLO-SAXOJISb 

PoKt} of the Aaflo-SaxoDa— Feudal castomsr-Baiiks In Soeiety— Coiirte ef Law-* 



EVEStY account of ^ civil potUy of the Angio--Saxons. must oe^ 
cttsarily be imperfect. We can only view the subject Ihioogh the 
intenrening gloom of eight ceoturies ; attd the faint light which iSi 
furnished by imperfecl notices^ scattered hinls» and partial descrip- 
tions, may serve to irritate, but noi to salisfy curiosity. It would ir 
in vain to seek tot informatioa in the wovks of fereigA writers^ awi 
the native historiana nev^r imagliied that it could be requisite to> 
delineale institutions with which they had been i^ffiiiliarised feom 
their chUdhood, and which they naturally judged would be perpe^* 
tnated along wilh their posterity. 

Of the military chacacbsr and predatory s]^rtt of tto Saxons a» 
accurate noftion may he fomed from the Dani^ adventurers of thai 
ninth and tenth centuries.. Both were scions frooft the saoie Golhia 
slock : but the latler retained for a longer period the naUfe pN^ 
parties of the original plant. HengisI and Cerdie, and their feMow- 



(t) Sm Pict. 1S8. Qrdericr ITIrand in opp*- may believe him, two •! Ui* canon*, Oifodl 

sidon, Ingnl^ <9. dinm. Sax. 173. Fk«v 6M. Cnoppehaod Aikk^ tli»«Uiaa maistav, ivwe sent 

■alms. 5S' to be spec^ton. of the battle. Tli^ obtanMA 

(2) Baron Maserea baa cakdatcd tbe average- Item Williaita, to whom they prcaentedten marka 
weigbi of the b«MBaa bo47 «t sonwwbat Im of gold, peivnssion to seatcb fot dM body dl 
tban 11 (MO" guineas. Pict. 138« not. thetr benefiictor. Unable to distingoish it among 

(3) Pi«taimasis(l3S)i and Oidarie (««»). say thm bffips ot tfaasbdn^ liiay sent for Uuvidttt 
that be was bafi«d on the beacb; most of our mistress, £ditha, sumamad ** the fairj^" and tbe 
Ustonans ^MUm. 5f. Wast. JMU^ l^ns, 8>}, that. «« swanks neak" ly bar bi* ftaftam were reeog^ 
the body was giraa to bis mother without nisad. Tliaoorpse wasintanadat WaMiam wi&k 
lansom, and interred by bar ordexs at Waltbam. regal bonoors, in the presence of sereral Norman 
A more romantic story is told by the antbor of earls and gentlemen.— Mr. Tomer first cnSed 
the Waltbam MS. in die GotUm library* J«l. D. tbe attention of bis ie«dam to thiar MS. Bfst. •S 
C who wrote aboat » centner ai^erwatdsr If we Bng. i. 60v 
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chieflains, were the sea-kings of their age^ animated with the same 
spirit, and pursuing the same Objects as the barbarians, whose fe* 
rocity yielded to the perseverance of Alfred, but subdued the po- 
sillanimity of Ethdred. The reader has only to transfer to the 
Saxons the Danish system of warfare, its multiplied aggressions, 
its unquenchable thirst of plunder, and its unprovoked and wanton 
cruelties, and he will form a correct picture of the state of Britain, 
from the Iftrst defection of Hengist to the final establishment of the 
octarchy. tThe adventurers did not think of colonizing the countries 
which they conquered, till they had become weary of devastation ; 
and then they introduced the institutions to which they had been 
habituated in their original settlements. 

Of these the most important, and that which formed the ground- 
work of all the rest, may be discovered among the Germans in the 
age of Tacitus. From him we learn that every chieftain was sur- 
rounded by a number of retainers, who did him honour in lime of 
peace, and accompanied him to the field in time of war. To fight by 
his side they deemed an indispensable duty ; to survive his fall, an 
indelible disgrace (1). It was this artificial connexion, this principle 
which reciprocally bound the lord to his vassal, and the vassal to 
bis lord, that held together the northern hordes, when they issued 
forth in quest of adventures. They retained it in their new homes ^ 
and its cons^equences were gradually developed, as each tribe made 
successive advances in power and civilization. Hence sprang the 
feudal system with its long train of obligations, of homage, suit^ 
service, purveyance, reliefs, wardships, and scutage. That it wa» 
introduced into England by the Norman conqueror, is the opinion 
of respectable writers *, and the assertion may be true, if they speak 
of it only in its mature and most oppressive form. But all the pri- 
mary germs of the feudal services may be descried among the 
Saxons, even in the earlier periods of their government ^ and many 
of them flourished in full luxuriance long before the extinction of 
the dynasty. As the subject is interesting, I may be allowed to treai 
it more in detail. 

That the artificial relation between the lord and bis man or vassal, 
was accurately understood, and that its duties were faithfully per- 
formcfd by the Anglo-Saxons, is sufficiently evident from numerous, 
instances in their history. We have seen (2) that when Cynewulf 
was surprised in the dead of the night at Merton, his men refused 
lo abandon, or even to survive their lord ^ and when on the next 
morning the eighty-four followers of Cyneheard were surrounded 
by a superior force, they also spurned the ofiTer of life and liberty, 
and chose rather to yield up their breath in a hopeless contest, 
than to violate the fealty which they had sworn to a murderer and 

(1) T«c. Germ. 13, l4. («) See history, p. 95. 
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an outlaw (1). Ao attachment of this romantic and generous kind 
cannot but excite our sympathy. It grew out of the doctrine, that of 
all the ties which nature has formed or society invented, the most 
sacred was that which bound the lord and the vassal ; whence it was 
inferred that the breach of so solemn an engagement was a crime of 
the most disgraceful and unpardonable atrocity. By Alfred it was 
declared inexpiable : the laws pronounced against the offender the 
sentence of forfeiture and death (2). 

It was not, however, an institution which provided solely for the 
advantage of one party. The obligations were reciprocal. The 
vassal shared with his fellows in the favours of his lord, and lived 
in security under his protection. In was a contract, cemented by 
c>ath, for the benefit of each. '^ By the lord,'' said the inferior, 
placing his hands between those of his chief, ^^ I promise to be 
^' faithful and true ; to love all that thou lovest, and shun all that thou 
'^ shunnest, conformably to the laws of God and man ; and never in 
*' will or weald (power), in word or work, to do that which thou 
^^ loathest, provided thou hold me as I mean to serve, and fulfil the 
^^ conditions to which we agreed when I subjected myself to thee, 
"and chose thy will (3)." 

This last proviso furnished the usual pretext for the dissolution of 
these engagements. To it every powerful chieftain appealed as often 
as he dared to disobey the orders of his sovereign, the " king-lord^^' 
as he was called, in contradistinction to inferior lords. The sub- 
vassal, indeed, could not be compelled by the tenour of his oath to 
bear arms against the head of the state ^ but he never presumed 
to doubt the rectitude of his immediate chief, and always accom- 
panied him to the field, whether it were against the enemies, or 
the sovereign of his country. We are told that Godwin and his 
sons were '^ loath to march against their king-lord : '' yet their 
" men " followed them in sufficient numbers to render doubt- 
ful the issue of the contest ; and on the submission of their leaders 
were only required to transfer their homage to " the hands '' of the 
king. 

. It should, however, be observed that the Anglo-Saxon vassals 
were divided into two classes. Some wei*e vassals by tenure, holding 
lands under the obligation of following their lord : and these appear 
to have been numerous : for many of the sons of the noble Saxon 
had no other inheritance but their swords, and no other profession 
but that of arms. These were therefore always ready to accept the 
offer of lands in return for military service ; and were accustomed, 
if they met with no such offer in their native province, to seek 
employment among the retainers of some powerful chieftain in the 

^1^ Chroa. Sax, aono 750. p* 57. Alfred. Asser, his instructor, caJls the thanes of 

(2) Chron. Sax. 58. Leg. Sax. p. 33, 34> 35. Somerset, uobiles vassalli Sumertuuensis plagit. 

142, 143. Even the word vassal seems to have Asser, 33- 

heen known in England as early as the reign of (3) Leg. 401 • 50- 03i Bfomp. 858* 
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K>lb6r Saxon kingdoms (1). Besides these there were also vassals 
from choice, men who possessing lands of their own, enjoyed the 
enviable privilege of choosing their own lords : for it was a maxim 
of Anglo-Saxon legislation that every man should have a superior 
answerable for his conduct (2). Of both descriptions several notices 
•may be discovered among the relics of Anglo-Saxon antiquity. 

Whatever may have been the conduct of the other northern- 
Iribes, there cannot be a doubt /hat the conquerors of Britain shared 
'among themselves the lands of the conquered. This is sufflcienlly 
•attested by the state of landed property among them in every sub- 
*8eqaent stage of their history ; and by the general surveys which 
had originally been taken. Every district and every kingdom had 
been distributed by computation into so many lands of families, 
'Otherwise denominated hides or sowlings. Of these we are in- 
formed by venerable Bede (720), that the isle of Wight contained 
twelve hundred, the kingdom of Sussex seven thousand, that of 
Mercia, north and south of the Trent, twelve thousand. It appears 
that in such divisions much the larger portion was given to the 
king, and the remainder was shared among the chieHains, his im- 
'mediate vassals. A subdivision then took place. Each principal 
'proprietor, acting in the same manner, erected a petty empire for 
'himself, and retaining a considerable part for his own use, allotted 
the rest, in different proportions, and on different tenures, to his 
followers (3). Though in the progress of several centuries this dis- 
tribution must have been considerably disturbed, its original features 
were still retained ; and, if on the one hand the royal demesne was 
diminished by frequent grants, its losses were on the other repaired 
by the extinction of families, and the forfeitures or criminals. As 
the princes of Wessex gradually suppressed the independence of 
the other tribes, they claimed fbr themselves the lands allotted to 
'the different crowns ; and at the close of the dynasty their posses- 
sions were immense in every division of the kingdom. 

That this is not merely a fanciful theory will appear from an 
inspection of Domesday. That authentic record presents a correct 
picture of the stale of the country, not only under the Norman 
-William, but also under his Anglo-Saxon predecessor, Edward. 
Taking the county of Kent as a specimen, we find that out of four 

(1) See Bede's remarks on the filii nobilium ** had formerly been agreed between Alfred and 
vel emeritoram militum. Ep. ad Egb. Ant. a09. " them." (Test. /Elf.) We often find them 
These I take to be the sithcundmen, or men of the described in Domesday, as free men, who 
sith or military professiout so often mentioned co«ld go with their lands to whomftoever they 
in the early laws of the southern kingdoms, pleased. Thus in Kent " poterant ire quolibet 
Leg. 10. 32, 23. 25. " com terns snis I^fsU'n et Lewin et Eluret et 

(2) In Latin they were called commendati. '<Siret et duo alii tempore regis Edwardi." 
They were common in France (Baloz. capit. Domes. 10. 6* .2. In the Exon surrey for the 
443* 536j* and seem to have been very nume> expression " ire quo Yolebant," is substituted 
rous in England. Thus when Alfred bequeaths ^^ eligere dominum secundum roluntatemsuam." 
sereral of his lands to his son Edward, ** he tcA. 383. 

'^ prays the families at Chedder in Somerset- ' (3) -See Bed. 'iv. 13. 16. Juxta estimationem 
** shire to choose Edward on the same terms, as Anglorum. Ibid. Ekid. c. 40. 
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huQdred and thirty places described as Ifing wlthio its (MP^ioeto, 
not fewer thaa ooe hundred and ninety-four, nearly one half, 
belonged to the crown ; and that the remainder was unequally di- 
vided among the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of Roches- 
ter, the two abbots of St. Austin's and St. Martin's, the queen 
Editha, the earls Godwin, Harold, and Lewin, Alnod child, Brixi 
child, and Sbern Bigs. These eleven were the great tenants ia 
chief, the king's principal thanes, the real peers of the county. Bui 
besides the property and privileges, which they claimed In thai 
capacity, most of them were in possession of parcels of land which 
they held in common with many inferior thanes, as sub-tenants, 
some under the crown, some under its immediate vassals, thus 
pointing out by the difference of their tenures, what originally was 
the king's demesne, and what was the demesne of the great lords in 
whose places they now stood (1). 

If exceptions in favour of particular persons prove the existence 
of a general rule, it will follow (hat all the lands of the Anglo- 
Saxons were originally burdened with the obUgalion of military 
service. As the barbarians had acquired their new settlements by 
the sword ; so by the sword they .were expected to retain them. Bui 
after their conversion to Christianity, a broad distinction was drawn 
between the clergy and laity, ^^ the mass-thanes, and the world- 
thanes." As the former were the servants of God, it was their duty 
to be employed in the offices of devotion and of diarity \ and Hiey 
were ponsequently forbidden to mingle in the fray of arms, or to 
shed the blood of their fellow*>men. Hence, in numerous instances, 
their estates were successively exonerated from every species of 
service. This indulgence in Northumbria speedily degenerated 
into a dangerous abuse ; and laymen, assuming the habits of monks^ 
obtained from the weakness or the covetousness of the prince th» 
grant of similar exemptions. Yeneralde Bede (anno 734) made an 
effort to check the evil : he described in a letter to the archbishop 
of York and brother of the king, its probable consequences ; and 
expressed his apprehensions that the oonlinual diminution of the 
military tenures would leave the kingdom without a competent 
force for its defence (2). The Mercian princes were less improvi- 
dent ; and while they abolished all other burdens in favour of the 
ecclesiastical bodies, generally reserved the three important obliga- 
tions of the fffisten-geweorc or reparation of fortresses, the bryge- 
geweorc or construction of bridges, and the fyrd-ferelde or military 
service (3). But even these were annulled by the more easy piety 
of T!thelwulf (855) not only in his own dominions but in those of 

(l) See Hensham's snmmaiy table of lands in kqp^t up the same number of eleven tewuits in 
Kent, coao^iled firom the antograph of Domesday, chief. Ibid. p. 90. See Note A. 
It is observable, that the conqueror, vrhax be (2) Epist ad Egbert Antist. 300. 
distribnted the county among his folkisrea,. ftiU (3) Wilk. Con. i. 100. Hfmiog^ Chai^. UUL 

Bed. App. 161. 
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the kings his vassals. The clergy, however, daring the faivasioiis 
or the Danes, had the patriotism to waive this valuable privilege ; 
and there is still extant a charier, in which Borhred, kingof Mercia, 
(868) publicly thanks them for having spontaneously furnished that 
mililary aid, to which they were no longer liable by law (1)« 

These exemptions sulficienUy show the existence of isiiitary sei^ 
vices towards the comiiaencement, while Domesday fully confirms 
it at the close, of the Saxon government. They seem to have been 
exacted from all vassals, both those who chose their own lords, and 
those who held lands of others (2). By what rule they were origi- 
nally imposed, it is impossible to discover : but at a latnr period 
they were fixed on the basis of immemorial usage, which appears 
to have varied in almost every county and borough. PeHiaps we 
shall not recede far from the truth, if we judge of the rest of the 
kingdom from Berkshire, in which we learn that one miles was 
furnished for every five hides of land ; that he served during two 
months ^ and that, if his own possessions did not amount to the legal 
quantity, he received pay at the rate of four shillings lo the hide 
from the other proprietors. It may be observed that the same num-^ 
ber of hides was required by the law for the dignity of thane, wha 
by the Norman compilers of Domesday is called, in fteir Ibudal 
language, miles regis dominicus. 

The performance of these services was etibrced by Btunerooft 
enactments ki the laws of the Saxon kings, from the Une of Ina (700) 
to the reign of Canute (1030). On some occasions the defeuUer was 
fiunished vrith the forfeiture of his lands, on others with the pay- 
ment of a stated fine. In Worcestershire if he were a vassal by 
choice, his real property was placed at the mercy of the king ; tf 
the tenant of another, hi^ lord was bound to Ond a substitute, or 
pay a fine of forty shillings, with power to tevy the expense on the 
defaulter. The burghers of Oxford were at liberty to send twenty 
soldiers, or lo pay twenty pounds ; at Warwick whoever disobeyed 
the summons, was mulcted one hundred c^illings ; in Colchester 
every house paid sixpence in lieu of all military service. In these 
and numerous other instances of a similar description, we may ea-^ 
sily recognise the rudiments of the ptesUtion, called seulage by the 
Norman feudalists (3). 

Nor were the three great services already mentioned the only 
bnrthens to which landed property was subjected among our Saxon 
ancestors. In different charters we read of sheriffs-aids, of the hide- 
age or land tax, of the fees of ealdormen and public officers, and 
a variety of impositions, the nature of which it is now hopeless ta 
investigate. But among the number was a grievance, which bears, 
a near resemblance to the purveyance of later times, the obligation 

(1} Ivnlf. 17. Si. (%) Ug. 23. lU. Dwaesday, paMin. 

(3)G«k,iii.7S3. 
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Of Aimisbing forage, provisions, and lodging to the attendants of 
the king in his progresses through the country, and not only to 
them, but also to their servants, horses, hounds, and hawks. Other 
prestations were fixed and certain : this was indeterminate and oc- 
casional, and on that account was more galling and oppressive (1). 
Canute attempted to abolish it towards the close of his reign, and 
ordered his reeves to supply from the demesne lands whatever 
might be necessary for the support and comfort of his house- 
hold (2). 

The king appears to have claimed the power, not only of dispo- 
sing of the benefice or fee after the death of the tenant, but also of 
controlling the distribution of his other possessions. Hence the vas- 
sal in his will was always anxious to obtain the confirmation of his 
superior, and to make provision for the payment of what was ter* 
med by the Saxons the herioty by the Normans the relief {Z). Of 
both these practices we meet with numerous instances. Thus 
Elfhelm, after leaving his heriot to the king, concludes his will in 
these words. "And now I beseech thee, my beloved lord, that tny 
" last testament may stand, and that thou do not permit it to be 
" annulled. God is my witness that I was always obedient to thy 
" father, faithful to him, both in mind and might, and ever true 
" and loving to thee. (4)." So also archbishop ^Elfric first "be- 
" qaeaths to his lord his best ship, and the sail-yards thereto, and 
'" sixty helmets, and sixty coats of mail,'' and then wills, if' it were 
his lord's will, etc. (5) By the laws it was provided that the heriot 
should be paid within twelve months from the death of the last pos- 
sessor -, and was apportioned to the rank which he bore in the state. 
That of an earl was four horses saddled, four unsaddled, Tour hel- 
mets, four coats of mail, eight spears, eight shields, four swords, 
and one hundred mancuses of gold : of a king's thane onis half of 
the last : of an inferior thane his horse, and his arms, with an offer 
^f his hounds or hawks, ir he died intestate, the payment of the 
heriot preserved the estate in his family : if he fell in battle for his 
lord, the heriot was remitted (6). 

There is reason to believe that the Saxon like the Norman kings 
(and their example was probably imitated by the inferior lords) 

(is Ingulf, 17. 35. Heming. Chart. 31. 58- (6) Leg. i44. 223. 245. It has been said that 

{%\ Leg. 143. heriots were introduced by Canute, because they 

(3) Though Bracton makes a distinction be- are not mentioned in the laws of his predecessors. 

tween them, the laws more ancient than Bracton iBut he seems merely to record an ancient custom. 

make none. Compare Leg. Sax, 144 with 223. They are noticed as such under Edgar (Hist. 

By the Conqueror it was decreed that the relief Elien. 480). and Elfhelm, whose heriot has been 

should be paid out of the chattels of the deceased, already mentioned, lived many years before 

The relief of the vavasor is the best horse which Ethelred. Lon go retro^cto tempore. Ibid. 498. 

thetenant had on the dajr of his death : a jour de Edgar himself describes them as an ancient insti> 

sa mort. Ibid. . tution in the charter, in which he frees the mo- 

^4) Lye, App. ii. nasteries from the obligation "Solitus census, 

(5) Mores, JElfric. 62. See many other in- " <{uem indigenx Heriotna usualiter vocitant, qui 

stances of presents left to the king, Hicks, dissert. " pro hnjus patriae potentibus post obitum regi- 

epist. 51. Thus iElfric leaves two marks of gold bus dari solet. " Seldeni, Spirileg. ad Eadm. 

to « his king-lord Harold, and one to his lady." p. 153. 

Mores, p. 92. 
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claimed occasionally the wardship of heiresses, and disposed of 
them in marriage (1). The laws, though their language is notsuffi- 
clenUy explicit, seem to allude to such a custom. They provide tha! 
no maid or widow shall be compelled to marry against her will, 
and very inconsistently forbid the female to be sold in marriage, 
while they allow a present to be accepted from her husband (2). 
This custom prevailed also in the royal burghs. In Shrewsbury no 
woman could marry without a licence from the king. With her 
JBrst husband she paid a fine of ten shillings : if she took a second, 
the sum was doubled (3). 

From the tenures of land we may pass to the distinction of ranks, 
and the administration of Justice. With a few shades of accidental 
difference both these were substantially the same in all the nations 
of Gothic origin. Among the Anglo-Saxons the free population 
was divided into the eorl and ceorl, the men of noble and ignoble 
descent (4). The former were said to be ethel-born : and with a 
people acknowledging no other merit than martial prowess, it is 
probable that this distinction attached to those only whose fathers 
had never exercised the occupations of husbandry or of the me- 
chanical arts. It .was merely personal : it conferred neither pro- 
perty nor power but it served to gratify pride ; and numerous com- 
plaints attest the arrogance with which the noble Saxon looked 
down on his inferior, and the reluctance with which *'the full- 
** born" bore the superiority of the "less-born," whom merit or 
favour had raised above them (5). The termination ing added to 
the name of the progenitor designated his posterity. The Uffingas 
were the descendants of Uffa, the Oiscingas the descendants of 
Oisc (6). But the more lofty title of etheling, the son of the noble, 
was reserved for the members of the reigning family ; and these in 
each of the Saxon dynasties pretended to derive their pedigree from 
Woden, a real or fabulous conqueror, who was adored by his vota^ 
ries as the god of battles. The supposed divinity of their parent 
secured to them the veneration of their pagan followers ; and when 
Christianity had dissipated the illusion, the superiority of their 
earthly descent was still acknowledged by all their contempora- 
ries (7). 

Among the ethel-born the first place was occupied by the cyning 
or king (8). In the succession to the crown the reader must have 
observed occasional deviations from the direct line of hereditary 

(1) Leg. 144, 145. Hist. Rames. 403.441. (5) Leg. 83. Ill- Bed. 396. 

(2) Leg. 109. 123. 144, 145. (6) Bed. ii, 5. 15. 

(3; Domesday, Sciropescire, and a forfeiture (7) Chron. Sax. 13. 15. Gale, iii. (34. Vodeii, 

is mentioned in Norfolk, because the woman who de cnjus stirpe moltarum prorinciarum regiuin 

held the property married within a year after the genus originem duxit. Bed. i . 1 5. 

death of her husband. --General Introduction, (8) The etymology of this word has been much 

vol. iii , by Mr. Ellis. disputed. As from thiuda people, the Teulones 

(4) By not attending to this meaning of the formed thiudans, the chief of the people, I see no 

word cori, and rendering it earl, the translators reason why from ej'im, or kun, a race, mightT not 

of the Saxnn laws have made sereral passages \)C formed c/nin^t the chief of the race. 
iiiuiitell»gible.~ See Leg. S> 35. 05* 
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descent. The causes bsTe been already expteioed : but whether 
the new monarch were the immediaie or the collateral heir of his 
predecessor, the consent of the witan always preceded his corooa- 
tion. Hence- the original writers, whose language is the best eti- 
dence of the sentiments prevailing among their contemporaries^ 
usually speak of their kings as elected to the throne. The cyning 
was the lord of the principal chieftains, and through them of their 
respective vassals. As his estates were nearly equal to theirs all 
together, so was his annual revenue and the number of his thanes ; 
forming in the aggregate a power sufficient to humble the proudest, 
or to reduce the most factious of his subjects. Thrice in the year 
the great tenants of the crown were reminded of their dependeace. 
At the festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide they were 
summoned to pay him their homage. They appeared before him 
in the guise of dependants, while he was seated on his throne with 
the crown on his head, and a sceptre in each hand. During eight 
days they were feasted at his expense, and on their dismissal re- 
ceived presents from his bounty (1). He exercised an undisputed 
authority over the national forces by sea and land. He was the su- 
preme judge ; and was accustomed to receive appeals from every 
court of judicature. Of the fines which were levied on offenders 
the principal portion was paid into his treasury : he could commute 
the punishment of death, and was accustomed to liberate a prisoner 
in every burgh and jurisdiction into which he entered. The ealdor* 
man, sherifTs, borough-reeves, and judges were appointed by him: 
they held their offices at his pleasure, subject to removal as his ca- 
price might suggest, or his justice might direct (2). His " peace" 
or protection secured the man to whom it was granted from the 
pursuit of his enemies. At his coronation, and for eight days after- 
wards, it was extended to the whole kingdom': each year it was 
equally observed during the octaves of the three great festivals, in 
which he was accustomed to hold his courts and at all times It was 
enjoyed by every person within the circuit of four miles from his 
actual residence, by travellers on the four highways, and by mer- 
chants or their servants, as long as they were employed on the na- 
vigable rivers. Some infractions of this peace subjected the offen- 
der to a heavy amercement : others of a more heinous description 
placed his life and property at the mercy of the king (3)* 



(1) Chron. Sax. IM. Hist. Ram. S9&. 8oeptri« of NiaUatiMi. The lirttor is and to faura _ 

nnral et coronA. Ailred, Rier. 308. Regalia fint estaUisbed in Aquitoin, about the year 

iiutramenU soatinrnt. M. 300. 1033 t though its radiaaeats apfiear in the 

(3) Leg. 90. 65. lOO. 301. Chron. Sax. 40. decnes of sereral eonnoUs before Um doae of the 

f^'J^' ^^^ centoTT (Bouquet x. 40. 147) , and H i« 

(Sj.I^ii:- 63. 190. The real diataooe to which enforced in the laws of king Ethelred at the 

Uie king's peace extended from his actual resi- beginning of the eleventh (Leg. 108* 100). !■ 

dence was whimsicaUy fixed at three miles, three England it included the Ember days. Advent, 

furlongs, three roods, nine feet, nine bauds Lent, the vigils, and festivaU of Christ, the 

^nSllf* 2* *u^'**""'**'**y ****"*• ^K- ^^' ■"»• Virgin Mary, the. AposUes, and of AUSaiata, and 

*fi!3« u institution, as also of another every Sonday, reckoning from the hour of nine 

\J , P®*** of God," was to diminish the on Saturday to the dawn of light on tbe Monday 

numner of outrages perpetrated under the pretext morning (Leg. |09» lOO- 131. 107). fai Ffuace il 
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The eoDSort of the eyoing was originalir known by the appella- 
tion of/* queen/' and shared in common with her husband the 
splendour of royally. But of this distinction she was deprived 
by the crime of Eadburga, the daughter of Offa, who had ad- 
ministered poison to her huslmnd Brihtric, iLing of Wessex. In the 
paroxysm of their indignation the witan punished the unofTending 
wives of their foture monarehs by abolishing with the tifle of queen 
dl fhe appendages of female royalty. Ethelwirif, in his old age, 
fentured to despise the prejudices of his subjects. His young con- 
sort, Judith, was crowned in France, and was permitted to seat 
herself by his side on the throne (1). But during scTeral subsequent 
reigns no other king imitated his example; and the latest of the 
Anglo-Saxon queens, though they had been solemnly crowned, 
generally contented themselves with ttie more modest appellation 
of ^^ the lady (2).*' But whatever were their legitimate honours, 
they oould not be deprived of the influence which was naturally at- 
tached to their situation; and no one presumed to solicit a favour 
flroBi the monarch without offering a present to his wife (S)^. 
From several passages it appears that separate estates were allotted 
ihr the support not only of fhe queen but also of her chiMren, and 
the princes of the blood. 

After the royi^ family the highest order in the state was that of 
the ealdormen or earls. From the nature of their office they were 
sometimes styled viceroys (4) : by Bede they are dignified with the 
fMe of princes and satraps (5). The districts which they governed 
in the name of the king, were denominated their shires, confined 
originally to a small tract of country, but gradudly enlarged to the 
extent of our present comties. The pc^cj of the West-Saxon kings, 
after the subjugation of the neighbouring states, still added to their 
amthority by comprising several shires within the same earldom. 
Thus the vrhole kingdom of Mercia was intrusted by Alfred to the 
aAnlDistration of the ealdorman Ethered (<^) : that of Northumbria 
by E4gar to the fidelity of the earl Qiulf (7)- It was the duty of the 
eaMevman, as ttie representative of the monarch, to lead the men 
of Ins shire to baltle ; to preside wi^ the bishop in the courts of the 
county; and to enforce the execution of Jusiice (8). Of the fines and 
rents paid to the king within his jurisdiction he appears to have re- 

btfUL tnmrj yntk an. th* nimiiiB ol dM W«d- title. ** I JSlfgira M# Ituif, king EdVrard's nio- 

nnd«i7» aadlMtad till tiWvM»nda7^(GlalMr apod' ther." Ibid. 08. In one charter Edgar's qaeen 

IhBtCaafw ioToea- Taava)* Suring-ibaaedaxsil desigoates herself by the ringnlar expressioa^ 

was famddaa, under aarare mnaltiea, for awf ego Alfthryth pnsnii regis coidatenma. JBtod» 

ta 8lagr» maim, or assault his eneai^ or to App. 7T7> 



dlatrain or pfawdarha* knds. Ut anlhu bono (S) Gale, iii. 497. Hieks. Dissert. Si. 

aliMB aaaaliat» aBjKTwliisatt, ant ocoidat, noihia (4) Sifehngali. Bad. App. 76S~767. 

naattsuat ani ptiraam capiaiu Oadar. ¥it. aMM (5) Piteeipes, Sairape> Prioaates, Optimates, 

1M0. Dmses. All tfiese titias are londarsd vy Alfted 

(l) Asset, 10. ealdormen. 

(^ dual. Sax. 132. 164> lU. 168. A letter (6) Asser. 50. 52. 

in More's .Sifiric begina thus ; <« Wabta» aseh. (vV Mailrosw 148. 

bishop greats Cannte king his lord, and jElTgiTa (8) Chffo». Sax. 78. W. 78. 186. 
tke ladjr" p. 104. She gives herself the same 
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ceiyed onMbird (1). Tbis office was origiaalljr io fhe gifl of the 
crown, and might be forreiled by misconduct : but it was so 
frequently continued in the same family, that at last, instead of 
being solicited as a favour, it began to be claimed as a right (2). 

Bede makes frequent mention of another order of men whoin he 
calls comiles. By Alfred, in his translation, they are uniformly 
termed '^ gesiths, (3)" a word which signifies attendants or com-f 
panions. Eddius appears to speak of them under the description of 
regales socii, and sodales regis (4) : whence I should conclude that 
they were either officers of the royal household, bound, as we are 
informed, to wait on the king in rotation (5), or military retainers 
bound to attend his person in war (6). 

We also meet v^ilh the titles of '^ hereloch and.hold,'' denoting 
military commands of importance : and of '^ child," which has 
been conceived to mean the principal thane of a particular district. 
But the real rank and powers of these officers have not been 
satisfactorily ascertained (7). 

The thanes, so called from thegnian to serve, were a numeroc^ 
and distinguished order of men, divided into several classes of dif- 
ferent rank, and with different privileges. We read of greater and 
lesser thanes : of the thanes of the king, and the thanes of ealdor*- 
men and prelates. The heriot of the higher was fourfold that of the 
lower thane : and while the former acknowledged no other superior 
than the king^ the latter owed suit to the court of his immediate 
lord (8). It is certain that they held their lands by the honourable 
tenure of service about the person of their lord or in the field. 
Milites is the term by which they are usually designated in the 
Norman writers : and every expression in Bede denoting a military 
character is invariably rendered thane by his royal translator (9). 
T he law required, one combatant from every five hides of land ; 
and the acquisition of property to the same extent was sufficient, to 
raise a ceorl to the rank of a thane (10). But without it, though 
he might accompany the king to the field, though he should 
possess a helmet, a coat of mail, and a golden-hilted ,sword, 
he was still condemned to remain in the subordinate and humble 
condition of a ceorl. A politic exception was admitted in favour of 

(l) DcHuesday, Hontedunscire, Snotingham- Lamb, ad ann. 1067), Alfric child in East-Auglia 

scire. (Hist. Elien. 470), AInod child in Kent, Brixi 

(2^ Chron. Sax. 169, 170. child in Kent (Domesday, Chenth). I suspect the 

(3) Bed. iii. 14. v. 4* appellation merely denotes a person, who from 

(A) Edd. vit. Wilf. c. 2. his childhood was heir apparent to some high 

(5) Asser, 65. I observe that the writers after office. It was given to Edwy before his accession 
the conquest, when they copy the Saxon writers, to the crown ( Lye, App. iv.), and to Edgar 
substitute Milites for Socii ; and seem to under^ Etheling, who, as he never became king, re- 
stand by them the same persons whom they' tained it. during the whole reign of William the 
called meignalx or menials, persons whom their Conqueror. Chron. Sax. 173> 182. Chron. Lamb, 
lord always conducted wi^ him^ wherever he ad ann. 1068. 1075. It was something like the 
went. present Spanish title of '* Infant." 

(6) See note B. . (8) Leg. 47. 1 18. 144. Domes. Worcester, 172. 

(7) We read of Wulfnoth, who was father of (9) Bed. iii. 14. iv. 13. v. 13. 
earl Godwin, and child of Sussex (Chron. Sax. (lO) Leg. 70. 

137), of Edric child in Herefordshire (Chron. 
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the mercbants, who ^ere accastomed to form companies or gilds, 
and possessed their lands in common* To sail thrice to a foreign 
land with a cargo of his own wares, entitled the merchant to the 
rank and privileges of the thaneship (1)^ Of these privileges the 
most valuable was the amount of the were, an advantage, whicb 
will be more fully explained hereafter. 

The gerefas or reeves were officers of high importance appointed 
by the king and the great proprietors in their respective demesnes. 
They were to be found in every separate jurisdiction : but the prin- 
cipal were the reeves of the shires, ports, and bproughs. It was 
their duly to collect the tolls, to apprehend malefactors, to require 
sureties, to receive the rents, and on several occasions to act in the 
place of their lords (2). They were assessors, sometimes the chief jud- 
ges in difTerent courts ; and were commanded under a severe penalty 
to regulate their decisions by the directions of the doom-book (3)^ 

The foregoing were ethel-bom : the unethel^ the tradesmen, 
mechanics, husbandmen and labourers, were comprehended under 
the generic denomination of ceorles. Of these there were two 
classes. The superior class consisted ot socmen j or free ceorles, 
who held lands by conventional services, or chose their own lords, 
or possessed the right of disposing of their real estates by sale, or 
will, or donation. The others were attached to the soil, as part and 
parcel of the manor, transferable with it from one lord to another, 
bound to give their personal labour in return for the land which 
they cultivated for their own use, and liable to be punished as run- 
aways if they withdrew out of the manorial jurisdiction under 
which they were born (4). They had indeed certain rights re- 
cognised by the law ; and could not in many places be dispossessed, 
as long as they performed their customary services : but then these 
services were often uncertain in amount, depending on the will of 
the lord ; he could tallage, or tax them at discretion ; he exacted 
from them the mercheta or gersume, a fine for the marriage of 
their daughters and sisters, and did not permit them to sell their 
cattle out of the manor, till they had purchased the permission in 
his court. Traces of all these customs may be found in the remains 
of Anglo-Saxon antiquity, and their previous existence is proved 
by the decisions in the courts of law during the Norman period, 
when exemption from these servile burthens was admitted as in- 
controvertible evidence of free tenanlcy (5). 

• 

(l) Leg. 71 > These regulations have been at- partly in kind, partly in money, and partly in 

tribnted to Alhelstan, bat the text describes labour : but the free tenant worked only a fixed 

them as the ancient customs of the nation. It is number of days for the lord in seed-time and 

to them that we are to attribute the title of during the harvest : the other worked in addition 

barons given to the merchants of London and the three days in t)ie week during the whole year, 

cinque ports. with the excejAion of a fortnight at Christmas, 

^3} Leg. 9. 12. 48. 69. and a week at the festivals of Easter and Whit- 

(3} Leg. 48. suntide. The services of mechanics were re* 

(4; In the Bolden Book may be seen innumer- gulalcd in the same manner. 

able instances of the difference between the rent (5) See Abbrev. Placit. S7> Norf. rot. 1. 2— 95< 

and services of these two classes. Both paid North, rot. i — 147. Suth. rot. 9—161. Leyoe^« 
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Among a people but htelj emerged from barbarism the admi- 
ttisiratiOB of Justice is always rude and simple : and (hough the 
absenee of legal forms and pleading may casually insure a prompt 
and equitable decision, it is difficult without their aid to oppose (he 
arts of iotrigae and ililsebood, or the influence of passion and pre- 
judice. The proceedings before the Anglo-Salon tribunals would 
not have suited a more adtanced state of ciYilization : they were ill 
calculated to elicit truth, or to produce conyiction : and in many 
Instances which hate been recorded by contemporary writers, our 
more correct or more artificial notions will be shocked at the ere- 
dulllr or the precipitancy of (he judges. The subject, however, 
is curious and interesting. These ancient conrts still exist under 
different names : and the intelligent observer may discover in (heir 
proceedings the origin of several institutions, which now mark the 
administration of Justice in the English tribunals. 

The lowest species of Jurisdiciion known among the Anglo* 
Saxons was that of' ^^ Sac and Soc," words, the derivation of which 
has puzzled the ingenuity of antiquaries, though the meaning is 
sufficiently understood. It was the privilege of holding pleas and 
imposing fines within a certain district, and with a few variations 
wasperpe(ua(ed in the manorial courts of the Norman dynasty. It 
seems to have been claimed and exercised by all the greater and by 
several of the lesser thanes : but was difllerently modified by the 
terms of the original grant, or by immemorial usage. Some took 
cognizance of all crimes committed within their soke ; the jurisdic- 
tion of others was confined to offences of a particular description \ 
some might summon every delinquent, whether native or stranger, 
before their tribunal : while others could inflict punishment on 
none but their own tenants. From the custom of holding these 
courts in the hall of the lord, they were usoallj termed the ball- 
motes (1). 

Superior to the hall-mole was the mote of the hundred, a large 
division of the county. It was assembled every month under the 
presidency of the ealdorman or chief officer of the hundred, ac- 
companied by the principal clergymen, freeholders, and the reeve 
and four men as representatives from each township. Once in the 
year was convened an extraordinary meeting, when every male 
above the age of twelve was compelled to attend -, (he state of the 
gilds and ty things (or associations often families) was ascertained; 

rot. 6' ct pftMkn. We nieet alio widi cotMts, mmbcr of free tenants could not be pcociured to 

coterdb, cotmen, or eotlagen {<pd eotagia et form a iary, the deficiency was samlied frooi 

cortilegia teoeirt. Stat. I. 943 )> wbo, as dieir among Uie most discreet and lawfol bonds. Stat. 

boMingi were small, rendered a smaller portion i. 90T. 

of labour^ tbat is, in tbe Boiden book, two dajrs (l) Leg. 341. 94S. 3S8. Hist. Elien. 490. 501. 

in tbe week from Lammas t» Bhrtinmas, and Domesday, passim. Tbese courts absorbed mndi 

oneonly during tbe rest of tbe year. Iliere were of tbe Iwsiness wbich would otberwise bare 

also bordan» wbone serrices were few, bnt mul- been carried before the courts of tbe hundred 

turn servilia. Abb. Plae. Sit. Kent. rot. 10. and eounty, and from them are derived our pre- 

Bomds appear to have been the masters of families sent courts baron with ciril, and courts iMt with 

among the second dass of eeorles. If a sufficient criminal, jurisdiction. 
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and no man was permiited to remain at large, who could not pro* 
vide a surely for his peaceable demeanour. In these courts of- 
fenders were tried^ and civil causes decided. But their utility was 
not confined to their Judicial proceedings. In a period when few 
possessed the humble acquirements of reading and writing, the 
stability of pecuniary transactions was principally dependent on the 
honesty and character of the witnesses ^ and the testimony of the 
hundred was deemed on that account conclusive in questions of li- 
tigated right or disputed obligation. Hence men frequented these 
meetings in the course of private business ^ and contracts were 
made, exchanges ratified, purchases completed, and moneys paid, 
in the presence of the court. But sometimes, when interests of 
greater importance were at stake, or the parties belonged to dif- 
ferent districts, the authority of a single hundred was thought in- 
sufficient. On such occasions, that the controversy might be brought 
before a more numerous and less partial tribunal, the ealdorman 
convoked an assembly of* the contiguous hundreds, or of the third 
part of the county. The former was termed the court of the Ia\he, 
and the latter of the trything (1). 

Of still higher dignity and more extensive jurisdiction was the 
shire mote, or court of the county. It was held twice in the year, 
in the beginning of May and October. Every grea( proprietor was 
compelled to attend, either in person or by his steward, or to send 
in his place his chaplain, bailiff, and four principal tenants. The 
bishop and ealdorman, or earl, presided with equal authority, and 
their assessors were the sheriff and the most noble of the royal 
thanes. In their proceedings they began with those causes which 
related to the dues and immunities of the church; passed to the fines 
and forfeitures belonging to the crown ^ and ended with the con- 
troversies of individuals. In the last case it was the duty of the court 
to attempt a reconciliation by proposing a compromise ; or, if the 
proposal were rejected, to pronounce a definitive judgment (2). It 
was also on these occasions that the laws were recited, which had 
been enacted in the. great council of the nation. We have still extant 
a letter to king Aihelstan from the members of a county court, (he 
bishops, the thanes, and the men of Kent, who recapitui9te'the laws 
which he had notified to them, premise obedience, and conclude 
with the most forcible expressions of attachment to his person (3). 

That the shires and hundreds, with their respective courts, were 
originally established by the policy of Alfred, is asserted by a well- 
informed writer, who lived at the time of the Norman conquest (4). 

CD Leg. 50. «0. T8. 117. 208, 204.205. 240. (2) Uf. 78. 204, 205. 240. , . . . 

Hiit. Elien. 473. 475. 484- The lathes rtill exist (8) Bromp. 850. The decisions of the witan m 

in snme of the southern counties, where the civil causes were also scut to the shire-mote. 

hundreds were small. From the trythinm i« Hist. Elien. 469- 

supposed to be derived the local denomination of (4) Ingulf. 28. He has liecn foUowed by 

riding, the third part of a county. In burghs Malmsbury and others, 
were held burghmotes, corresponding with the 
motes of the hundred. Leg. Sax. 78. 

I. 15 
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There is^ however, reason to doubt much, if not the whole, of his 
statement. Alfred might improve, but he certainly could not invent, 
a system which existed some centuries before bis reign. !• The 
division of shires vf as common to all the northern nations (1) : some 
are known to have existed in England under their present names 
since the first settlement of the Saxons (2) : and others are mentioned 
in the laws and by the writers prior to the supposed division by 
Alfred (3). The great inequality in their measurement, and the great 
irregularity in their distribution, prove that they were not the uniform 
work of one monarch : but that they owe their origin to different 
princes, who divided the country as necessity might require, or 
policy might suggest. 2. The hundreds also appear to have been a 
continental institution. From Tacitus we learn that the Germans of 
his age divided their territories into pagi ; that each pagus Airnished 
a band of one hundred combatants for battle : and that each band 
was termed "the hundred of the pagus" by which it was fur- 
nished (4). Whether in the establishment of hundreds the Saxons 
followed this or any other particular rule, is uncertain. It has been 
supposed that the name was given to the district occupied by a 
hundred families of freemen. This hypothesis bas been generally 
admitted, because it satisfies the mind, and spares the trouble of 
ulterior investigation : but it will appear very questionable to those 
who have examined the notices in Domesday, and compared the 
disproportionate limits of even neighbouring hundreds (5). 

Ingulf has also attributed to Alfred the institution of ty things, 
which by the very name import either a subdivision of the hundred, 
or an association often neighbouring families. By law every freeman 
was to be enrolled in one of these associations, all the members of 
which were made perpetual bail for each other. If one of the number 
fled from Justice, the remaining nine were allowed the respite of a 
month to discover the fugitive : when, if he were not forthcoming, 
the pecuniary penalty of his crime was levied on his goods, and, in 
case of deficiency, on the goods of the ty thing, unless it could be 
proved that its members had not connived at his escape (6). 

(1) Balu2e»capit. i. 19- 39. 103- and instractor of the king. It i» evident from his 

(2) Kent^'AAa^, Essex. silfftoe that he was ignonmt of any new iastita- 

(3) Leg. 16. 20, 21. Cluron. Sax. 56. 74, 75. tlon of shires or hundreds. 
78- Asset, 3. 8. 14. Asser^as the oontemponoy (4) Tac. Germ. vi. 

(5) Hondredns coBlinet ceatwn villas. Bromp. 956. It is plain frmtk Bede that riUa, /which hi* 
translator' always renders tune, comprehended not only the mansion of the proprietor* bat also 
the cottages of his tenants and slaves. Whitaker Quintains that ten of these townships formed » 
tything or manor* and ten manors a hundred. "Whit. Manchester, iL 1^4—130. But it will be dif* 
ficnlt to reconcile this opinion with the stateitaehts- in Domesday. I will take for example the 
hundreds in the lathe of Sutton in Kent. All the others are similar. 

Hundreds. , Sowlings. Acres of Meadow. Manors. 

Greenwich Sj 131 9 

Lesnes 19j 62 4 

Bromley 8 14 2 

Rokesley 27^ 78 14 

Axtane 66J 476 3(1 

Westcrham 4| 16 2 

(6) Leg. Sax. 136. 301, 302. 241. 
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From these local courts, the hall-mote, the hundred-mote, and the 
shire-mote, appeals were allowed to the superior authority of the 
monarch. Alfred was accustomed to inspect the minutes of their 
proceedings, to confirm or annul their decisions, and occasionally 
to punish the judges for their partiality or ignorance. By his olBBce 
the king was the supreme magistrate in the state : but he had other 
duties to perform ; and it was forbidden to bring any cause before 
him, till it had been previously sulunitted to the decision of the 
inferior judges. This prohibition was, however, frequently dis<- 
regarded ^ and few princes refused to exercise their judicial functions, 
as often as they were solicited by a favourite, or tempted by a presents 
Wherever the king was present, a court might be speedily assembled. 
To the thanes and clergymen who attended on his person, he added 
the prelates and nobihty of the neighbourhood, and with their 
assistance either pacified the parties, or pronounced a definitive 
judgment. But these occa^onal courts, respectable as they might 
be, were eclipsed by the superior splendour and dignity of the 
^' mickle synolhs or witena-gemots," the great meetings, or as- 
semblies of the counsellors, which were regularly convened at the 
festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and occasionally, 
at other times, as difficult circumstances or sudden exigencies might 
require. Who were the constituent members of this supreme tri- 
bunal, has long been a subject of debate; and the dissertations, to 
which it has given rise, have only contributed to involve it in greater 
obscurity. It has been pretended that not only the military tentpts 
had a right to be present, but that the ceorls also attended by their 
representative, the borsholders of the tythingjs. The latter part of 
the assertion has been made without a shadow of evidence, and 
the former is built on very fallacious grounds* It is indeed probable 
thai, in the infancy of the Anglo-Saxon states, most of the military 
retainers may have attended the public councils : yet even then the 
deliberations were confined to the chieftains ; and nothing remained 
for the vassals but to applaud the determination of their lords. But 
in later times, wfa^ the several principalities were united into one 
monarchy, the recurrence of these assemblies, thi*ice in every year 
within the short space of six months, would have been an insup- 
portable burthen to the lesser proprietors -, and there is reason to 
suspect that the greater attended only when it was required by the 
importance of events, or by the vicinity of the court.^ The principal 
members seem to have been the spiritual and temporal thanes who 
held immediately of the crown, and who could command the services 
of military vassals. It was necessary that the king should obtain the 
assent of these to all legislative enactments : because without their 
acquiescence and support it was impossible to carry them into 
execution. To many charters we have the signatures of the witan. 
They seldom exceed thirty in number 5 they never amount to sixty. 
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They iDclude the names of the king and his sons, of a few bishops 
and abl)o(s, of nearly an equal number of ealdormen and thanes, and 
occasionally of the queen, and of one or two abbesses (1). Others, 
the fideles or vassals, who had accompanied their lords, are men- 
tioned as looking on and applauding : but there exists no proof 
whatever, that they enjoyed any share in the deliberations (2). 

The legal powers of this assembly have never been accurately 
ascertained: probably they were never fully defined. To them, 
on the vacancy of the crown, belonged the choice of the next so- 
vereign : and we find them exercising this claim not only at the 
decease of each king, but even during the absence of Ethelred in . 
Normandy. They compelled him to enter into a solemn compact 
with Ihe nation, before they would acknowledge him a second time 
for king of England (3). In ordinary cases their deliberations were 
held in the presence of the sovereign ; and, as individually they 
were his vassals, as they had sworn '^ to love what he loved, and 
^^ shun what he shunned,'' there can be litUe doubt that they ge- 
nerally acquiesced in his wishes. In the preambles to the Saxon 
laws the king sometimes assumes a lofty strain. He decrees : the 
witan give their advice. He denominates himself the sovereign : 
they are his bishops, his ealdormen, his ttianes. But on other 
occasions this style of royalty disappears, and the legislative enact- 
ments are attributed to the witan in conjunction with the king (4). 
The same diversity appears in treaties concluded with foreign 
powers. Some bear only the name of the king : in others the witan 
are introduced as sanctioning the instrument by their concur- 
rence (5). In their Judicial capacity they compromised or decided 
civil controversies among themselves ; summoned before them state 
criminals of great power and connexions ^ and usually pronounced 
the sentence of forfeiture and outlawry against those whom they 
found guilty (6). As legislators they undertook to provide for the 
defence of the realm, the prevention and punishment of crimes, and 
the due administration of justice (7). 

In all these tribunals the judges were the free tenants, owing suit 
to the court, and afterwards called its peers. But the real autho- 
rity seems to have resided in the president, and the principal of 
his assessors, whose opinion was generally echoed and applauded 
by the rest of the members (8). Their proceedings were simplified 

(1) See Ingulf, 83. 44, 45. Gale, iii. 517. (S) Chron. Sax. 145. 
Henungford passim. From a passage iu the ?4)Leg. l4. 34. 48- 73- 103. US- 
history of Bly (p. 513), it has been inferred that ?5) Leg. 47. 51. 104- Chron. Sax. 132. 
an estate of forty hides entitled its possessor to a ?6) Chron. Sax. 164. 194. 

seat in the witan. (7) Ingulf. 10. 16- phron. Suk. 126. 130. 165. 

(2) Praesentibos archiepiscopis et episcopis, (8) Qui Uberas in eis terras habent, per quo* 
AngUae onirersis, nee non Beorredo rege Merciv, debent causs singnlomm alterna prosecntione 
et Edamndo Estangloram rege, abbatumetab- tractari. Leg. Sax. 248. If the judges differ in 
batissarum, ducum, comitum, procerumqne to* opinion, the decision is in one bw left with the 
tins terne, aliommque fitUtuun iafinita mnltitu* migority, in another with those of highest rank, 
dine, qui mnnes reginm chirographum laudave- Si in judicio inter pares oriatnr diaseasio, rincat 
rant, digniutes rero sua nomina subscripserunt. sententia plurimorum. Ibid. 237.— Rincat seo- 
I"S- 17. tentia meliorom. Ibid. 24$. On this subject I 
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and facilitated by a custom, which has already been mentioned. 
In all cases in which property, whether real or personal, was 
concerned : if a man claimed by gift or purchase ; if stolen .goods 
were found in his possession, or he had forcibly entered on the 
lands of others ; he was bound to produce the testimony of the 
court and witnesses, before whom the transaction, on which he 
'grounded his own right, must, if it had been lawful, have taken 
place. On this testimony in civil actions the judges frequently decid- 
ed : but if either party advanced assertions of such a nature that thef 
could not be proved by evidence, he was put on his oath, and was 
ordered to bring forward certain freeholders, his neighbours, ae- . 
quainted with his character and concerns, who should swear that, 
in their consciences, they believed his assertion to be true. The 
number of these was in many cases fixed by the law, in others left 
to the discretion of the court. Sometimes four or five sufficed : 
sometimes forty or fifty were required : occasionally men came for- 
ward spontaneously, and offered themselves by hundreds to swear 
in behalf of a favoured or much injured individual (1). But it should 
be observed that the value of each oath was estimated by the rank 
and opulence of the individual. The oath of a king's thane was 
equal to the oaths of six ceorls, the oath of an ealdorman to those 
of six thanes. The king and the archbishop, as their word was 
deemed sacred, were exempted from the obligation of swearing : and 
the same indulgence was sometimes extended fp the higher orders 
of the nobility (2). If the matter still remained doubtful, it be- 
came usual to select a jury of free tenants, who left the court, 
deliberated among themselves, and returned a verdict, which 
decided the question (3). I will mention an instance in which re- 
course was had to each mode of proceeding, and judgment was 
given on grounds, that to us must appear irxegular and unsatisfac- 
tory. In a court held at Wendlebury, in which the ealdorman 
Ailwin, and the sheriff Edric presided, an action was brought against 
the monks of Ramsey, by Alfnoth, for the purpose of recovering 
the possession of two hides at Stapleford. After much litigation 
the decision was left to a jury of thirty-six thanes, who were chosen 
equally by the plainflff and the defendants. While they were out 

do not hesitate to appeal to the treatise called 479- It was called by the Saxons the lada, by 

*« Leges Henrici primi." Thoagh compiled under later writers wager of law. How far it i« allowed 

the Normans, it gives in realily an account of in modern times maybe seen in Biackstone, 1. ii. 

the Saxon jurisprudence. This is asserted by the c. 23. sec. yi. 

author. De his omnibus pleniorem suggerunt (2) Leg. Sax. 72. 262. Much ridicule has been 

Tentura ( the sequel ) nolitiam, sicut Edrardi thrown on this custom : but where inquiry was 

beatissimi principis caititisse temporibus certis excluded, it was perhaps wise to attach a greater 

iudiciis et fida relatione cognovimus, p. 241 . The raluc to the oaths of persons, who by their rank 

same appears abo from the numerous passages and opulence were the farthest removed frwn 

which are evidently translations from Saxon the oidinary temptations to perjury, and who 

laws still extant ; whence it is fair to conclude had more to forfeit, if they should be proved 

that aioch of the rest has heen drawn' from other guilty of that crime. 

documeuU which have perished in the long lapse (3.) Hist. Ram. 415, 4l6. Regist. Roft. 3|L 

of seven hundred years. May not these juries be considered as the origin 

(1) Thus a thousand persons offered to swear of our presenU juries in civil causes? 
in Mhalf of the thane Wolfnoth. Hist. Elien. 
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of court deliberating on their verdict, Alfnoth publicly challenged 
the monks to prove their claim by oath. The challenge was ac* 
cepted ; but when they were prepared to swear, the ealdormaa 
arose, observed that he was the patron of the abbey, and offered 
himself to take the oath in its favour. This decided the cause. 
The court, through respect for its president, was satis6ed with his 
word, adjudged the two hides to the monks, and condemned Alf-' 
noth in the forfeiture of his lands and chattels. By the interest of 
his friends the latter part of the judgment was revoked, on condi- 
tion that he would never more disturb the abbey in the possession 
. of Stapleford (1). 

In criminal prosecutions the proceedings, though grounded on 
the same principles, were in many respects different. It was or- 
dered by law, that as soon as the hundred-mote was assembled (the 
same probably held with respect to other similar tribunals), the 
reeve, with the twelve oldest thanes should go out to inquire into 
all offences committed within the jurisdiction of the court, and 
should be sworn ^^ not to foresay (present) any one who was inno- 
" cent, nor to conceal any one who was guilty (2)." On their pre- 
sentment, or the accusation of the prosecutor and his witnesses, the 
prisoner was frequently condemned : if any doubt existed, his 
plea of not guilty was admitted, and after his lord had been called 
upon to speak to his character upon oath, he was at liberty to prove 
his innocence by the purgation of lada or swearing, or the ordeal 
or judgment of God. In the purgation by oath, he began by calling 
on God to witness that he was innocent both in word and work of 
the crime laid to his charge. He then produced his compurga- 
tors, who swore that '^ they believed his oath to be upright and 
clean (3).'- It was required that these compurgators or jurors 
should be his neighbours, or resident within the jurisdiction of the 
court, freeholders who had never been arraigned for theft, nor eyer 
convicted of perjury, and who were now acknowledged for ^^ true 
men'' by all present. Their number differed according to the cus- 
tom of the district ; and was always increased, if the testimony of 
the lord were wanting, or had proved unfavourable. They were 
sometimes appointed by the judges, sometimes drawn by lot, often 
brought into the court by the party himself, an indulgence which 
enabled him to rest his fate on the decision of his friends and 
dependants, whom he might already have prejudiced in his favour. 
In Wessex he was permitted to choose thirty jurors, of whom 

^1) Hisl. Ram. 41 S» 416. deacon» the sheriff, at the request of the bishop, 

(2) Leg. Sax. 117. This is eridently the origin fadet jurare daodecim legates homines de vici- 

of our grand janes. Mr. Reeyes in his valuable neto, sen de villa, quod inde veritatem secon- 

history of the English law, says, that the earliest dum conscientiam suam manifestabuut, p. 87- 

mention of a trial by jury, that bears a near re> This appears to me to be no more than an in- 

semblance to that which this proceeding became quest resembling that of the Saxon times men* 

in afteMimes, is in the constitution of Clarendon tioned in the preceding law of Ethelred. They 

under Henry II., which orders that if nobody are accusers or witnesses, not judges, 

appears to accuse an offender before the arch- (3) The oaths are in Wilkins, Leg. Sax. 6), fti- 
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fifteen were rejected by tbe Judges: in East-AngUa and Nor- 
thunibria he produced forty-eight, out of whom twenty-four were 
appointed by ballot (1). If they corroborated his oath by their own 
in the form established by law, his innocence was acknowledged. 
If, on the contrary, recourse was had to the ordeal, pledges 
were given for the trial, and the time was fixed by the court. As 
the decision was now left to the Almighty, three days were spent 
by the accused in fasting and prayer. On the third he was adjured 
by the priest not to go to the ordeal, if he were conscious of guilt ; 
he was then communicated with these words: ^^May this body 
'^ and blood of Christ be to thee a proof of innocence this day :'' 
after which, he again swore that he was guiltless of the crime of 
which he had been accused. The ordeals, which were most in 
use, were those by hot water and fire. For the former a fire was 
kindled under a caldron in a remote part of the church. At a 
certain depth below the surface, which was augmented in the 
absence of a favourable character from the lord, was placed a stone 
or piece of iron of a certain weight. Strangers were excluded : 
the accuser and the accused, each attended by twelve friends, 
proceeded to the spot ; and the two parties were arranged in two 
lines opposite each other. After the litanies had been recited, a 
person was deputed from each line to examine the caldron, and 
if they agreed that the water boiled, and the stone was placed at 
the proper depth, the accused advanced, plunged in his arm, and 
took out the weight. The priest immediately wrapped a clean 
linen cloth round the part which was scalded, fixed on it the seal 
of tbe church, and opened it again on the third day. If the arm 
were perfectly healed, the accused was pronounced innocent : if 
not, he suffered the punishment of his offence. In the ordeal by 
fire, the same precautions were employed in respect of the number 
and position of the attendants. Near the fire a space was measured' 
equal to nine of the prisoner's feet, and divided by lines into three 
equal parts. By the first stood a small stone pillar. At tbe begin- 
ning of the mass a bar of iron of the weight of one or three pounds, 
was laid on the fire \ at the last collect it was taken off, and placed 
on the pillar. The prisoner immediately grasped it in his hand, 
made three sjeps on the lines previously traced on the floor, and 
threw it down. The treatment of the burn, and the indications of 
guilt or innocence, were the same as those in the ordeal by hot 
water (2). 

(1) Leg. Sax. %. 12. 37. 47. 135. 303. 364. At fhrni' oar ancient writers, that many persons 

Wincbebea the institation continued in the established their innocence hj these trials, 

hundred court as late as the reign of Henry VI. whence it has been inferred that uie elergy were 

In the leiger-book of the borough, the eompur- in possession of a secret, by which they either 

l^ators are called, like our present juries, the prevented, or rapidly cored, the bum. Tet it is 

country by whom the prisoner is tried. See the difficult to conceiye that such a secret, so widely 

extract in Sir F. Palgrave's Eng. Commonwealth, diffused, and so frequently applied, could hare 

ii. cxvii. escaped the knowledge of judges and legislators, 

(3; Leg. Sax. 36> 27. d3> 91< 131. It is evident anxious to prevent the commission of crime ; or, 
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Before I dismiss this subject, I may observe that the natioDal 
manners opposed many obstacles to the impartial administration 
of justice. The institution of lord and yassal secured to the litigants 
both abettors and protectors ; and the custom of making presents 
on all occasions, polluted the purity of every tribunal. In criminal 
prosecutions conviction was generally followed by pecuniary pu- 
nishments : of which a part, if not the whole, was the perquisite 
of the principal judge, or of the lord of the court. In civil causes 
the influence of money was employed to retard or accelerate the 
proceedings, to defeat the upright, or support the iniquitous, 
claimant. Bribery, under the disguise of presents, found its way 
to the prince on the throne, as well as to the reeve in his court. 
When Athelstan the priest was prosecuted for theft and sacrilege by 
his bishop, he sold an estate at a nominal price to the ealdorman 
Wulstan, on condition that he would prevent the trial; and when 
Alfwin, abbot of Ramsey, despaired of protecting the interests of 
his monastery against tbe superior influence of Alfric, he gave 
twenty marks of gold to king Edward, five to queen Ediiha, for the 
interposition of the royal authority in his favour (1). We repeatedly 
meet with complaints of the expense and uncertainty of judicial 
proceedings; and many individuals deemed it more prudent to sit 
down in silence under their present losses, than to injure them- 
selves still more deeply by purchasing the protection of their 
friends and judges (2). 

The crimes to which the Angiomatous were principally ad* 

dieted, were homicide and theft. Among men of violent passions, 

often intoxicated, always armed, quarrels^ riots^ and murders were 

inevitable ; and as long as the laws refused to exact blood for blood, 

the right of inflicting punishment naturally devolved upon the 

family of the slain^ Hence arose those deadly, and hereditary feuds, 

which for so many centuries disgraced the legislation, and disturbed 

the tranquillity, of the European nations. One murder provoked 

another : the duty of revenge was transmitted as a sacred legacy to 

posterity ; and the chieftains of the same people often regarded 

each other as more deadly enemies than the very invaders against 

whom they were arrayed. Of this the reader has already seen a 

memorable instance in the alternate murders, which for several 

generations harassed two of the most powerfhl families in Nor- 

thumbria. To an evil so deeply felt, and so loudly lamented, the 

legislature wanted courage to apply any other remedy than that of 

pecuniary compensation ; the usual expedient of the savage, who 

has committed homicide, and is reduced to the necessity either of 



if it did not, to account for the condact of such |^lt, while they knew that the whole process 
pertbus in continuing for aeveral centuries te was an imposture, 
eaforce the trial by oxdeal for the discovery of (l) Hist. Ram. 457. Hist. Elicn. 482. 

(2) Ibid. 414. 457> 4$9. 
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constantly trembling for his own life, or of purchasing with presents 
the forbearance of his adyersary. This inadequate species of atone- 
ment bad been discoTered by Tacitus among the ancient Ger- 
mans (1) : it was matured into a complete but singular system by 
our Anglo-Saxop ancestoi^. Every freeman was numbered in one 
of the three classes termed twyhind, syxhind, and twelfhind. The 
first comprised the ceorfs, the third the royal thanes ; under the 
second were numbered the intermediate orders of society.' The 
vfere of these classes, the legal value of their lives, and legal com- 
pensation for their murder, advanced in proportion fh>m two to Mx, 
and from six to twelve, hundred shillings. But that of an ealdor- 
man was twice, of aqt etheling three times, of a king six times the 
were Of a royal thane (2). To explain the manner in which the 
were was demanded and paid, let us suppose that a thane of the 
twelfhind class had been murdered. The homicide might, if he 
pleased, openly brave the resentment of those whose duty it was 
to revenge the murder : or he might seek to fdrtify himself against 
their attempts within the walls of his own house *, or he might flee 
for protection to one of the asylums appointed by the laws. In none 
of these cases, were his enemies permitted to proceed immediately 
to the work of vengeance. The object of the legislature was to gain 
time, that the passions might cool, and the parties be reconciled. 
If he were found in the open air, it was unlawful to put him to 
death, unless he obstinately refused to surrender. If he shut him- 
self up in his house, it might indeed be surrounded to prevent his 
escape, but a week must be suffered to elapse before any hostile 
attempt could be made. If he sought an asylum, (he palace of a 
king, etheling, or archbishop, afforded him a respite of nine days, 
a consecrated church, and the house of an ealdorman, or bishop, 
a respite of seven days. Sometimes he preferred to fight, and much 
innocent blood was shed : for it was the duty of the vassal on such 
occasions to succour his lord, and of the lord to hasten with his 
retainers to the aid of his vassal. Sometimes he surrendered him- 
self a captive into the hands-of his enemies, who were compelled to 
keep him unhurt for the space of thirty days. If, during that in- 
terval, he could procure sureties for the payment of the were, he 
was set at liberty ^ otherwise his person and his life were abandoned 
to the mercy of his captors (3). Wben the were was offered, the fol- 
lowing was the proceeding according to law. Twelve sureties, of 
whom eight were paternal and four maternal relatives or the mur- 
derer, gave bond for the faithful payment of the mulct*, and im- 

(1) Snscipere tarn inimicitias sea patris, sen ccork were called dear^boro. Leg. 30. The nvrr 
propinqoi* quam amicitias necesse est. — Luitar was the great privilege of the higher classes. For 
etiam homicidiam certo armentdrum ac peco- every ottence against them was panished in 
nun nmnero, recipitqoe satisf actionem nniversa proportion to their w«rt, and in consequence their 
dtmuis. Tac. Germ. xxi. persons and properties were better secured than 

(2) Leg. 53, 64.71. On account of the pro- those of their interiors. Leg,25. 37. 39»40« 
grcssive rifle of the wtrt, all above the rank of (3) licg. 43> 4i. 110. 
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mediately both parties swore oa their arms ^' to keep the king's 
'' peace'' towards each other. After the lapse of three weeks, one 
hundred and twenty shillings, the healsfang, ornprice of liberation 
fpom captivity, were divided among the father, the sons, and the 
brothers of the slain. Three weeks later an equal sum, under the 
name of manbote, was paid to the lord, as a compensation for the 
loss of his vassal (1). After another interval of three weeks the 
fight-wite, or penality for fighting, which diflfered in its amount 
according to circumstances, was received by the king, or the lord 
within whose Jurisdiction the murder had been committed. Another 
delay of twenty-one days was allowed before the first general pay- 
ment of the were to all the relations 6f the deceased : and then 
terms were amicably adjusted for the liquidation of the remainder 
by instalments in money or cattle. When the atonement was com- 
pleted, the Amrities were reconciled, and all remembrance of the 
offence was supposed to be obliterated (2). 

Robbery was another species of crime, the constant repetition of 
which disturbed the peace of society, and bade defiance to the 
wisdom and severity of the legislature. It prevailed among every 
order of men. We meet with it in the clergy as well as the laity ; 
among thanes no less than ceorls. These depredators frequently 
associated in bands. Within the number of seven they were termed 
in law iheofas : above that number but below thirty-six they formed 
a hlothe : if they were still more numerous, they were denominated 
an army ^ and to each of these different designations a different 
punishment was assigned (3). In an open and thinly inhabited 
country it was easy for plunderers of this description to drive away 
by stealth, or carry off by force, the cattle firom distant farms. To 
impede the disposal of property which had been stolen in this 
manner, the legislature encumbered every legal sale with a multi- 
plicity of oaths and forms -, and to promote its discovery^ offered 
to the owner every facility, which might enable him to pursue the 
offenders through the neighbouring counties (4). But the frequency 
proves the inutility of these enactments ; and fk*om the increasing 
severity of the punishment we may infer that the evil was stubborn 
and unconquerable. At first the thief was condemned to make three- 
fold reparation •, afterwards to pay the amountof his were, or suffer 
banishment or death : then his property was confiscated to the 
crown, and his life was placed at the mercy of the king; lastly he 
was ordered to be put to death without the possibility of pardon, 
and one-third of his property was given to the king, a second to 
the gild or ty thing from which he had stolen, and the remainder 

( 1) The manbote for one of the twyhind class (2) Leg. 53, 54. 75. 269» 270- 
was thirty, of the syxhind, eighty shillings. (3)Ug. 17. 
' •^P' 25. (4) Leg. 18. 41.48. 58. 60. 66. 80, 81. 
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to bis widow and children (1). This severity was however mitigated 
by Athelstan ^ and the life of the thief was spared, if he were under 
the age of fifteen, or had stolen to a less amount than the value of 
a shilling. Canute abolished the punishment of death altogether. 
His object was to chastise the offender, but at the same time to 
allow him time to repent. On the first conviction the thief was 
condemned to make double reparation to the man whom he had 
injured , to pay his were to the king. And to findsuretie<s for his future . 
behaviour. A repetition of the crime subjected him to the loss of a 
liand, or a foot, or of both. If he reverted again to his former prac- 
tices, the incorrigible offender was either scalped, or suffered the 
loss of his eyes, nose, ears, and upper lip. So strangely blended were 
lenity and cruelty in the judicial punishments of our ancestors (2). 
Of the several classes hitherto described as constituting the 
Anglo-Saxon commonwealth, the most numerous was that of the 
ceorles attached to the glebe (3). It has been disputed whether they 
were freemen or slaves : but, give them what denomination you 
please, the fact is certain, that they could not separate themselves 
fh)m the spot on which they were born, nor emancipate themselves 
from the service of the lord, by whom they were owned. If ever 
Jhey acquired the full rights of freemen, they derived the benefit 
from his wants or his gratitude, prevailing on him to commute for 
certain the uncertain conditions of their servitude, or to accept a 
fixed and annual payment in lieu of all other services. There re- 
maius, however, another class of men of still inferior caste, slaves 
in the full sense of the word, and condemned to suffer the evils of 
bondage in its most degrading form (4). That all the first adven- 
turers were freepen, there can be little doubt : but in the course of 
their conquests it is probable that they found, it is certain that 
they made, a great number of slaves. The posterity of these men 
inherited the lot of (heir fathers : and their number was continually 
increased by the freeborn Saxons, who had been reduced to the 
same condition by debt, or had been made captives in war, or had 
been deprived of liberty in punishment of their* crimes, or had 
spontaneously surrendered it to escape the horrors of want (5). 
The degradation and enslavement of a freeman were performed 

(0 Leg. 2. 7. 12. 17' 65. masters. A man thief was ordered to be stoned 

(2l Leg. 70. 138* to death hy twenty of his fellows, each of whom 

(3) According to the enumeration in Domes- was punished with three whippings, if he failed 
day these ceories under the names of yilieins, thrice to hit the culprit. A woman thief was 
cottars, and bordars, amounted in England to burnt by eighty women slaves, each of whom 
183,034, whilst the freemen were only 30,005, brought three billets of wood to the execution.. 
the slaves 26,553. The burghers, many of whom If she failed, she was likewise subjected to the 
were ceorles of the same description, were punishment of three whippings. After the death 
numbered at 17,105- See table at end of first of the offender, each slave paid three pennies as 
vol. of Sir James Mackintosh's history. a fiae, to the proprietor. Leg. Athel. apud 

(4) Leg. 15. 53. 103. It appears that slaves, Brompt.849. 

no lesB Uuin freemen, were sureties for the beha- (5) Leg. 15, 16- 32' That Saxons of one nation 

▼iourofeach other. In the reign of Athelstan, made slaves of the Saxons of another nation, \t 

when the punishment of theft was the most taken in war, appears from Bede, iv. 22. Tliis 

aevere, a law was made respecting the offences custom must have furnished a great nun^er of 

<i>mmitted by slaves against others than their slaves. 
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before a competent number of witnesses. The unhappy man laid 
on the ground his sword and his lance, the symbols of the free, 
took up the bill and the goad, the implements of slavery, and falling 
on his knees, placed his head in token of submission under the 
hands of his master (1). 

It should, howeyer, be observed, that the hardships of their 
condition were considerably mitigated by the influence of religion. 
The bishop was appointed the protector of the slaves within his 
diocese ; and his authority was employed in shielding them from 
oppression. Their lords were Hrequenily admonished thai slave 
and freeman were of equal value in the eyes of the Almighty 5 
that both had been redeemed at the same pricey and that the 
master would be judged with the 6ame rigour as he had exercised 
towards his dependants (2). Nor were these unfortunate beings left 
without the hope of recovering their liberty •, and this pleasing 
prospect acted as a powerful stimulus on their industry; for we 
read of some who acquired property sufficient to purchase their 
freedom. Others owed that benefit to the gratitude of their masters, 
many to the pity of the humane and charitable (3). When the cele- 
brated Wilfrid had received from Edelwalch, king of Sussex, the 
donation of the isle of Selsey, with two hundred and fifty male 
and female slaves, the bishop instructed them in the Christian 
faith, baptized them, and immediately made, them free (4). Their 
manumission was an act of charity frequently inculcated by the 
preachers ; and in most of the wills, which are still extant, we 
meet with directions for granting liberty to a certain number of 
slaves. But the commiseration of the charitable was more excited 
by ,the condition of the wite theow (those who had been reduced 
to slavery by a judicial sentence) than of such as had been born in 
that state, and had never tasted the blessing of liberty. By the 
bishops in the council of Calcuith it was agreed to free at their 
decease every slave of that description ; and similar provisions 
are inserted in the wills of the lady Wenfleda, of Athelsten, son of 
king Ethelred, and of iElfric, archbishop of Canterbury (6). Their 
manumission, to be legal, was to be performed in public, in the 
market, in the court of the hundred, or in the church at the 
foot of the principal altar. Tbe lord taking the hand of the slave, 
offered it to the bailiff, sheriff, or clergyman, gave him a sword 
and a lance, and told him that the ways were open, and that he 
was at liberty to go wheresoever he pleased (6). 

(1) Leg. 271. three mancuaes to be free after the death of 

(3) Spelo. Con. 405. himself and his wife. Lye, app. y. 
(3) Thus " Elfy the Red bought himself out (4) Bed. iv. 13. 
"for one pound." Lye, app. v. .Srightmatr (5) Wil. Con. 171. Mores, p. 63. Lye, app. 

purchased the freedom of himself, his wife m^ v. Hicks, pr»f. xxii. See also Hist. Ram. 407^ 
giva. their children, and grandchildren, for two (d) Leg. ii. 339. 370. If a slare lived for a 

pounds. Hicks, Diss. Epis. 9. Siwin bought year and a day in any borough or castle, witkoat 

Sydefleda into perpetual freedom for five shillings being reclaimed by his master, he became ire*-. 

and some pence, ^gilmar bought Selhrvth for New Rymer, i. 3. 
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Before I conclude this subject, it is proper to add that the sale 
and purchase of slaves publicly prevailed during the whole of 
the Anglo-Saxon period. These Mhappy men were sold like cattle 
in the market ; and there is reason to l^elieve that a slave was 
usually estimated at four times (be priee of «n ox (1). To the im- 
portation of foreign slaves no impediment had ever been opposed : 
the export of native slaves was forbidden under severe penalties (2). 
But habit and the pursuit of gain had taught the Northumbrians to 
bid defiance to al) the efforts of the legislature. Like the savages 
of Africa, they are said to have carried off, not only . their own 
countrymen, but even their friends and relatives ; and to' have 
sold them as slaves in the ports of the continent (3). The men 
of Bristol were the last to abandon this nefarious traffic. Their 
agents travelled into every part of the country : they were instructed 
to give the highest price for females in a state of pregnancy ; and 
the slave-ships regulaHy sailed from that port to Ireland, where 
thej^^e sure of a ready and profitable market. Their obstinacy 
yielded^ however, not. to (he severity of the magistrates, but the 
zeal of Wulstan, bishop of Worcester. That prelate visited Bristol 
several years successively ; resided for months together in the 
neighbourhood ; and preached on every Sunday against the bar- 
barity and irreligion of the dealers in slaves. At last the mer- 
chants were convinced by his reasons, and in their gild solemnly 
bound themselves to renounce the trade. One of the members was 
soon afterwards tempted to violate his engagement. His perfidy 
was punished with the loss of his eyes (4). 
. From the population of the country we may pass to the inhabi- 
tants of the cities and boroughs; of which a few perhaps might 
be of recent origin, having sprung up under the protection of some 
powerful chieftain, or celebrated monastery, but the greater part 
had existed from the time of the Romans, and successively passed 
into the hands of the Britons, Saxons, and Northmen. Of these 
the more early history is lost in the gloom of ages : it is only 
towards the dose of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty t^at we are able 
to discover some, and those but imperfect, traces of their muni- 
cipal polity, which seems to have been founded on the same prin- 
ciples as that which prevailed in the surrounding country. In both 
we discover the lord and the tenant; the lord with his reeve, his 
court, his right of tallage, and his receipt of rents, and fines, and 
forfeitures ; and, on the other hand, the tenant, holding of the lord 
by every variety of service, from that which was deemed honour- 
able to (he lowest and most debasing. In the towns, however, this 

(l) John bought Gunilda from Gada for half Lewes was one penny for the sale of an ox, four 

a poond of silver, and gave her to the church of pennies for that of a slave. Domesday. 
St. Peter. I^e. app. v. Wulfric bought Elfgitba (3) Ug. 17 93. i07. 1S4. 
Jbr half a (Mrand. Egilsig bought Wynne for an (S) Malms. 8. 
yre of gold. Ibid. The toll in the market of (4) Ang.Sac. ii. 258. 
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principle was variously modified to Ineet^(he wants and conye- 
niences of large masses of men congregated on one spot : and 
hence it happened that their inhabitants grdidaally acquired ad- 
vantages denied to their equals in the country. They possessed the 
benefit of a market for the sale of their wares and merchandise -, 
they were protected by their union and numbers from the de- 
predations of robbers and banditti ; anc), which subsequently proved 
to them a source of incalculable benefil, they formed one body 
politic wttti common rights and common interest^. They had their 
hall or hanse-house in which they met and deliberated : they exer- 
cised the power of enacting by (or borough) laws for the govern- 
ment and improvement of the borough (1) \ and they possessed, 
by lease or purchase, houses, pasture, and forest-lands for the 
common use and benefit of the whole body (2). This gradually led 
to the emancipation of the inhabitants : for the lords chiefly valued 
their own rights on account of the incoine derived from them; 
and, therefore, they felt no. objection to transfer the eAr^e of 
such rights to the burgesses themselves, in return for a large sum 
of money, or for a yearly rent during a certain term. Of such 
bargains there are many instances in Domesday (3). 

The larger towns were divided into districts, called in some 
places " wards," in some " shires," and in others ^' ferlings, or 
quarters (4)." Among the inhabitants we meet with men of con- 
siderable wealth and influence, holding over their own property in 
the borough, and transmitting with it to their heirs, the enviable 
jurisdiction of sac and soc (5). They had also their guilds or com- 
panies, consisting in some, and probably in all, instances, of men 
of the same trade or profession, and possessing common pro- 
perty, and a common hall for the purposes both of consultation 
and entertainment (6). 

(t]| In the charter of nmrsUn, the fixstNorouB (5) In Liocoln there were twelre indiyidoals 

archbishop of York, which secured to the bur- possessing this jarisdictioB during the reiga of 

gesses of Bemiey all the privileges eajoyed by £dwardthe Confessor : at the time of the compi- 

the citizens of York, we find mention of soam lation of Domesday two of them were still alive 

nanshns, ut ibi pertractent statuta sua ad.... totius and in possession ; of fire the sons were in posses- 

▼iUatos emendationem. New Rym. i. 10. Now it sion ; and the rights of the remaining fire were 

should be observed that this charlter, as appears held by five persons, probably heirs or parcha- 

OQ the very face of it, is not a grant of new, but sers of the property. Some writers have coosider- 

a confirmationof former rights; and consequently ed these twelve as *lDcal judges : but the record 

lefers to the Anglo-Saxon period. It supposes describes them in exac.ly the same words as it 

that the burgesses are already a body corporate describes the holders of the same jurisdidion in 

with the right of self-government. several manors in the country *'lagemen, i. e.« 

(2) Domesd. i. 1, 2. 100. 189. 154.306; ii. '* halites sacam et socam." Domesd. i. 99$- 
107' One of them, Ulf the son of Swartefarande, had 

(3) Thus the men of Dover had bargained also the right of toll and team. Ibid. Thus also 
with the king to furnish to him yearly twenty in London several churches and citizens had the 
ships manned with twenty-one mariners each, same right of sac and soc on their own property, 
during fifteen days, in return for the privilege of Habeant socas soas cum omnibus cossaetadiiii- 
exercising over themselves the jurisdiction of bus ; ita quod hospites qui in sokis hospitabun> 
sac and soc (Domesd. i. 1). The men of Oxfonl tur, nuBi dent consuetadines nisi illi cajna aoka 
paid to him 20 /• a year, and a certain quantity fiierit, vel ministro suo quern ibi posuerit. New 
of honey, in lieu of all customs (Ibid. 154). The Rym. i. 11. I consider this charter as a confir- 
citizens of Worcester had bought up every mation of privileges. ** quae habuemnt aateces- 
bnrthen but the land rent. Ibid. 172. '* aoves eonim." Ibid. 

(4) Thus Cambridge and Stamford were divided (6) There was in London a guild of English 
into wards (Ibid. 189. 336); York into shires knights possessing a soke and land both vrithia 
(298); Huntingdon into feriings (203). and without the city (New Rym. i. li ; Stevens, 
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The principal magistrate was the provost, called the wic-reeve, 
to distinguish him Trom the shire-reeye, or reeve of the county. 
Whether he owed his situation to the nomination of the lord, 
or to the choice of the burgesses, is perhaps a doubtful question. 
The wicHreeve of the more populous towns is always mentioned as 
an officer of great importance, and sometimes numbered among 
the noblest in the land (1). It was his duty to collect the revenue 
of the king or lord, to watch over his interests, and to exercise 
within the limits of the borough the same authority which the 
sheriff exercised within the shire. From the manner in which 
liOndon^ Winchester, York, Exeter, and some other places, are 
casually mentioned by the most ancient chroniclers, it is plain that 
the inhalHtaqts formed distinct bodies of men, not only possessing 
forms of municipsil government, but also exercising considerable 
influence in matters of state (5^). 

In the different boroughs, sometilmes in different divisions of 
the same borough, there prevailed a variety of local customs and 
services, * the establishment of which originated in the wants, the 
caprice, or the favour of the several proprietors. For these the 
reader must consult the pages of Domesday, the only source of 
authentic information on the subject : yet even there he will meet 
with only imperfect and unsatisfactory notices, which accidentally 
escaped from the pens of the compilers, whilst they sought lo 
record, not the immunities and customs of the people, but the 
claims and the receipts of the sovereign. 

ii. 89); and another in Winchester, near the wic-re^e meationed in history is Blaecca (Black 

East gate. They had a common hall, nhi potabant or Biakej, reeve of the city of Lincoln in 628. 

gildam snam. The land belonging to uem let Bede ii. 16. 

for forty-two shilUngs. Domes, iv. S3l • (2) Chron. Sax. 135. 143. 148. 150. 174. 

(i) Chron. Sax. 97. 102. The most ancient Encom. KmnuD, 15' Gnl. Pict. 143> etc. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WILLIAM I. 

SURifAHfeD THE CONQUIHOR. 

William i» drowned— Retttrns to Normandy— Insarreetions-^Total rabjugation of the 
kingdom— Depression of the natives— Knights' Fees— Incidents of military tenures- 
Innovations in judicial proceedings— Domesday— King's Revenue— Insulrre<ition of 
Norman Baron»— Rebellion of Robert, the King's son-^War with France— Williain's 
death— and character. 

Among the most formidable of the sea-kings in the beginning 
of the tenth century was Rollo, who, from his activity, had ac- 
quired the surname of " the ganger." The nof th of France was 
the theatre of his exploits ; and the maritime provinces which had 
already been ravaged by Hastings^ were laid desolate by th<9 re- 
peated invasions of this restless barbarian. But the man, before 
Whom so many armies had fled, was subdued by the zeal,. or the 
eloquence of an ecclesiastic. In 912, Franco, the archbishop of 
Rouen, persuaded him to embrace the faith of the gospel, and to 
acknowledge himself the vassal of the French crown. As the price 
of bis acquiescence he received the hand of Gisla, the daughter of 
Charles the Simple, and with her that extensive tract of land^ 
which is bounded by the ocean, the river Epte, and the two pro- 
vinces or Maine and Bretagne. From its new settlers this territory 
acquired the appellation of Normandy, or the land of the Northmen^ 

KoUo left his dominions to his posterity, a race of able and for- 
tunate princes, who assumed indifferently the titles of earl, or 
marquis, or duke. The necessity of cultivating a desert, introduced 
habits of industry and subordination among the colonists. Their 
numbers were repeatedly multiplied by the accession of new ad- 
Venturers : and that spirit of enterprise and Contempt of danger 
which had distinguished their fathers in the pursuit of plunder, 
soon enabled them to reach, and even to outstrip their neighbours 
in the career of civilization. For their rapid improvement they 
owed much to the wisdom and justice of their princes ^ still more 
to the influence of religion, which softened the ferocity of their 
manner^, impelled them to cultivate the useful and ornamental 
arts, and opened to their curiosity the stores of ancient literature. 
Within less than one hundred and fifty years from the baptism of 
Roilo, the Normans were ranked among the most polished, as 
well as the most warlike, nations of Europe. 

The fifth in succession from Rollo was Robert II., who con- 
tributed to restore to his throne, Henry, king of France, and re- 
I. 16 
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ceived from the gratitude of that monarcfa the Yexin as an addition 
to his patrimonial dominions. In the eighth year of his reign ca- 
riosity or deTOtion induced him to undertake a pilgrimage to the 
holy land. His reputation had gone before him. In eyery country 
he was received with respect: at Constantinople the Grecian 
emperor paid him distinguished honours ; and on his approach to 
Jerusalem the gates of the city were gratuitously thrown open by 
the command of the emir. But his constitution sank under the 
fatigues of the Journey, and the heal of the climate. He died on 
his way home at Nice in By thinia. 

To Robert, in ttie year 1027, Herleya, the daughter of an officer 
of his household, had borne an illegitimate, son, William, after- 
wards duke of Normandy, and king of England. This child strongly 
interested the affections of his fattier ; who, before his departure, 
in an assembly of the barons at Fescamp prevailed on them to 
acknowledge him for heir apparent to the duchy. The earl Gilbert 
was appointed his guardian ; and the king of France solemnly 
engaged to protect the rights of his orphan vassal. But the guar- 
dian was slain ; the interests of William were neglected ; and his 
dominions, during the time of his minority, exlUbited one conti- 
nued scene of anarchy and bloodshed, originating in the lawless 
violence and conflicting rapacity of the barons. At the age of 
nineteen WilUam first took the field, to support his claim to the 
succession against the legitimate descendants of Richard II. the 
father of Robert ; and with the aid of Henry defeated, in the valley 
of Dunes, Guy of Burgundy, his most formidable competitor. But 
during the campaign, the French king learned to fear the growing 
abitilies of his pupil. He turned his arms against the young prince, 
joined his forces to those of William of Arques, a second pretender 
to the dukedom, and afterwards on two occasions marched a nu- 
merous army into Normandy to the assistance of different insur- 
gents. But the activity and bravery of WilUam baffled all the 
efforts, and at last extorted the respect, of his adversaries ; his 
alliance was courted by the neighbouring princes^ Baldwin of 
Flanders gave him his daughter Matilda in marriage ^ and when 
he undertook the invasion of England, he was universally reputed 
one of the boldest knights, and most enterprising sovereigns, in 
Christendom (1). 

The progress of that invasion, from its origin to the batUe of 
Senlac, has been related in the preceding volume. From Senlac 
William returned to Hastings. He had fondly persuaded himself 
that the campaign was terminated \ and Uiat the natives, disheart- 
ened by the fall of their king, and the defeat of their army, would 
hasten to offer him the crown (2). A few days dissipated the iUu- 

(1) Guil. Pict. 40—494. Ed. Masens* (Z) Chron. Umb. ad ann. 1066. 
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sion. LoDdOD was put in a state ot defence by the industry of the 
oiflieiis -, the Inhabitants of Romney repulsed a division of the 
Nonnaa fleet, which attempted to enter the harbour ; and a nu- 
merous force, whith had assembled at Dover, threatened to act on 
the rear of the invaders, if they proceeded towards the capital. 
The first object of William was to disperse the latter; and in his 
march he severely chastised the town of Romney. llie force at 
Dover melted away at his approach ; and the fears of the garrison 
induced them to offer him the keys of the place (1). 

This acquisition was an invaluable advantage to the Normans. 
Th# dysentery prevailed to an alarming degree in the army ; and 
the castle of Dover, which at that time was deemed impregnable, 
offered a secure asylum to the multitude of the sick. Eight days 
were employed in adding to its means of defence, and in repairing 
the damages caused by an undisciplined soldiery, who, in defiance 
of their leader, had set fire to the town, that during the confusion, 
they might plunder the inhdiUants. At length, having supplied 
his losses by reinforcements from Normandy, the conqueror com- 
menced his march in the direction of London. By some writers 
we are gravely told, that during his progress, he saw himself gra- 
dusdly enveloped by what bore the appearance of a moving forest ; 
that on a sudden the branches, which had been taken for trees, fell 
to the ground, and in their fell disclosed a host of archers with 
their bows ready bent, and their arrows directed against the in- 
vaders ; that Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, and Egelnoth, 
abbot of St. Augustine's, advancing from the crowd, demanded 
for the men of Rent the confirmation of their ancient laws and 
immunities, and that the demand was readily granted by the fears 
of the astonished Norman (2). This story is the fiction of later ages, 
and was unknown to the more ancient writers, f^om whom we learn 
that, on his departure from Dover, William was met by the in- 
habitants of Kent with ofiTers of submission, and received flrom 
them hostages as a security for their obedience (3). 

The witan had assembled in London immediately after the death 
of Harold. The population of this capital was numerous and war- 
like ; and the number of its defenders had been increased by the 
thanes of the neighbouring counties. By their unanimous choice, 
the etheling Edgar, the rightful claimant, was placed on the throne. 
But Edgar was young, and devoid of abilities ; the first place in the 
council devolved on Stigand the metropolitan \ and the direction 
of the military operations was committed to the two powerful earls, 
Edwin and Morcar. Their first effort was unsuccessful: and the 

(1) Pict. tS7, ISS. He that doscribes the cesUe pennetiri potest, consar^t, qvo ia lateie miida 
of Dorer. Sitom est id cestellnm in rope mari merina allnitur. 
coatigne, qoae netnnliter acata, ondique ad hoc f9) Thorn. 178d* 

ferramentis ebborate iodsa, in qwdem miuri (S) Occarmot oltro Cantnarii hand procnl a 
directiasiina altitadine, qnantom sagittc jactus Dovera, joraat fideUtatem, daUt ob6ides.F— Pict. 

138. This writer was with the army at ^e time. 
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*confidence.of the citizens was shaken by the feeble resistance wbich 
a numerous body of natives had opposed to an inferior force of 
five hundred Norman horse. William contented himself with 
burning the suburbs ; he was unwilling or afraid to storm the 
walls : and resolved to punish his opponents by destroying their 
property in the open country. Leaving London, he spread his army 
over the counties of Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, and Berlcshlre. 
Every thing valu^le was plundered by, the soldiers : and what they 
could not carry away, was committed to the fli^es. 

In the meantime mistrust and disunion reigned among the advi- 
sers of Edgar. Every new misfortune was attributed to the incapacity 
or the treachery of the leaders. Itwaseyen whispered that Edwin 
and Morcar sought not so much the liberation of their country, as 
the transfer of the crown from Edgar to one of themselves. The two 
earls left the city ; and their departure, instead of lessening, aug- 
mented the general consternation. The Orst who threw himself on 
the mercy of the conqueror was Stigand, who met William as he 
crossed the Thames at Waiiingford, swore fealty to him as to his 
sovereign, and was received with the flattering appellation of fa- 
ther and bishop. His defection was followed by othors \ and the 
determination of those who wavered, was accelerated by the ra- 
pidity with which the Norman pursued his plan of devastation. 
Buckinghamshire and part of the county of Hertford hati been 
already laid waste, when a deputation arrived, consisting of Edgar, 
Edwin, and Morcar, on the part of the nobilit]^, of the archbishop 
of York, and the bishops of Worcester and Hereford on that of the 
clergy, and of the principal citizens of London in the name of their 
fellows. At Berkhamstead they swore allegiance to the conqueror, 
gave hostages, and made him an offer of the crown. He affected to 
pause *, nor did he formally accept the proposal till the Normaa 
barons had ratified it by their applause. He then appointed for his 
coronation the approaching festival of Christmas (1). 

The Normans, proud of their superior civilization, treated the 
natives as barbarians (2). William placed no reliance on their 
oaths, and took every precaution against their hostility. But most 
he feared the inhabitants of London, a population brave, mutinous, 
and confident in its numbers. Before he would expose his person 
among them, be ordered the house, which he was to occupy, to 
be surrounded with military defences ; and on the day of his 

(l) I am aware tfaat this account is very dif- mm eligerent, si episcopos assertatores babe- 

ferent from that wbich is generally given, in rentf Malm. f. 57). The narmtive in the text is 

which Stigand appears to act the part of a pa- fonnaed on the testimony of Pictaviensis (p. 141). 

triot, and the success of William is attributed to Orderic (p. 187), the Chronicon Lambardi ( ad* 

the influence of the bishops, unwilling to offend ann. 1066), Malmsbury (De Pont. i. f. 116 )> 

the pope. But for all this there it no other au- and the ancient writer quoted by Simeon ( ool. 

thority than the mere assertion of Malmsbury, 195 ), Florence (p. 634 ), and Horeden (f. 258 ). 

that after the departure of Edwin and Morcar, (2) Pictaviensis terms them without ceremony 

ihe other nobles would have chosen Edgar, if feros ac barbaros, p. 150 — ISS'. 
the bishops had seconded them. Ca;teri Edga- 
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coronation in Weslminsler-abbey, slalioned in (lie neighbourhood 
a numerous division of his army (Dfec. 25). As Stigand had been 
suspended, the ceremony was performed by Aldred, archbishop of 
York : and that prelate put the question to the English, the bishop 
of Constance to. tfie Normans, whether they were willing that 
William should be their sovereign. Both nalions expressed their 
assent with loud acclamations ; and at the same moment, as if at a 
preconcerted signal, the troops in the precincts of the abbey set 
fife to tfce nearest houses, and began to plunder the city. The 
tumult within the church, was not exceeded by that without. ,The 
Normans piclured to themselves a general rising of the inhabit- 
ants : the natives imagined that they had been drawn together as 
victims destined for slaughter. William, though he trembled for 
his life, refused to interrupt the ceremony. In a short lime he was 
left with none but the prelates and clergy at the foot of the altar. 
The English, both men and women, had fled to provide for their 
own safety ; and of the Normans some had hastened to extinguish 
the flames, the others to share in the plunder (1). The service 
was completed with precipilalion ; and the conqueror took the 
usual oath of the Anglo-Saxon kings, with this addition, that he 
would govern as justly as the best of his predecessors ;2). 

To William, who sought to reconcile the two nations, this un- 
fortunate occurrence was a subject of deep regret. It inflamed air 
those jealousies and resentments which it was his interest to extin- 
guish, and taught the natives to look upon their conquerors as per- 
fidious and implacable enemies. To apologize for the misconduct 
of the Normans it was alleged, that the acclamations of loyalty in 
the church had been mistaken by the guard for shouts of insurrec- 
tion. But in that case, it was asked, why did they not fly to the de- 
fence of the king? Why did they pretend to put down a rising ia 
one quarter, by exciting a conflagration in another ? There can be 
little doubt that the outrage was designed, and that it originated in 
the love of plunder. At Dover the Normans, though under the very 
eye of their leader, could not be restrained from pillage ; at London 
the superior opulence of the citizens offered an irresistible tempta- 
tion to their rapacity. This suspicion is confirmed by the subse- 
quent conduct of the king. He assembled his barons, and admo- 
nished them, that by oppression they would drive the natives to 
rebellion, and bring indelible disgrace on themsefves and their 
country. For the rest of the army he published numerous regula- 
tions. The frequenting of taverns was prohibited : the honour of 
the females was protected by the severest penalties ; and proportio- 
nate punishments were aflSxed to every species of insult, rapine^ 
and assault. Nor were these orders suffered to evaporate in impo- 

(I) Pid. p. 144. 145. Ofderic, p. 189. (2) Chron. Lamb, ad aim. 1066. Flor. p. 634. 
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tent menaces^ commissioners vere appointed, to carry them into 
effect (1). 

Wiliiam had hitherto been called ^^ the bastard (2) '' : from this 
period he received the surname of ^' the conqueror *," a term, wliieh 
in the language of the age did not necessarily invohe the iden of 
subjugation, but was indifferently employed to designated a person 
who had sought and obtained his right. In this sense it coincided 
with the policy of the new king, who affected to owe Us crown not 
to the power of his arms^ but to the nomination of Edward, and 
the choice of the natives. He has been represented as of a temper 
reserved and morose, more inclined to acts of severity than of kind- 
ness : but, if such were his natural disposition, he had the art to 
conceal, or the resolution to subdue iU All the first measures of 
his reign tended to ailay Ihe animosity, and to win the affections, . 
of the English. No change was attempted in their laws or customs, 
but what the existing circumstances imperiously required. The ci- 
Uzens of London obtained a grant of all their former privileges ; 
and the most decisive measures were employed to put down the 
bands of robbers, which began to infest the country. In the collec- 
tion of the royal revenue the ofllcers received orders to avoid all 
unauthorized exactions, and to exercise their duty with lenity and 
moderation. For the protection of trade the king's peace was 
granted to every traveller on the highway, and to every merchant 
and his servants resorting to any port or market. Access to the 
royal presence was refused to no one. William listened graciously 
to the complaints of the people ] heard their causes in person ^ and, 
though his decisions were directed by the principles of justice, was 
careful to temper them with feelings of mercy. From London he 
retired to Barking, where his court was attended by crowds of Eng- 
lish thanes. At their request he received their homage y and in 
return granted to all the confirmation, to several an augmentation, 
of their estates and honours (3). But nothing was more grateful to 
the national feelings than the attention which he paid to the ethel- 
ing Edgar. To console the prince for the loss of that brown to 
which he was intitled by his birth, he admitted him into the num- 
ber of his intimate friends, and bestowed on him an extensive pro- 
perty, not unfitting the last descendant of an ancient race of kings. 
From Barking he made a progress through the neighbouring coun- 
ties. His route was distinguished by the numerous benefits, which 
he scattered around him ^ and his affability and condescension to 

(1) Pict. 149. Be adds: Btiam ilia ddku» (3) Pi<«a«iaMis mffitiaas hj mom Bdcav, 

quae fiennt aoaseasii impttdicarnm, in&nuat Edwin. Morcar, and Coxo, qnem singnhii M 

prohibends causa f elebantnr. iWdi^-ipOrderic, fortitad&ne et prolntato regi at «|^timo cvkpka 

p. 195. Normanno placaisse audivimns, p. 150* Orderie 

(2]) It wat not daeoad a tarm «f nptoacb. adds Tarehil da Llmis, Stward and AklMd» th* 

William gave it to himself in many of his letters, sons of Ethelgar pronepotis regis, Edric the wttd* 

Ego WiUielmnt oognomento bastardos. See Spel- the grandson or nephew of Edric the iaAimovs^ 

maoi Afahaid. IT and many other namameat p. ^W^^ 
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the spectators proved how aDiious he was to procure their faToor 
and to merit their esteem (1). 

The constitution of the feudal armies was ill adapted to the pre- 
servation of distant conquests. The duration of their service was li- 
mited to a short period ; and William was aware that, at the oipi* 
ration of the term, his followers would expect to be discharged, 
and re-conveyed to their own country. It was, however, manifest 
that the obedience of the natives could be secured only by a strong 
military force. At the king's solicitation several chienains consented 
to remain with their retainers, and their compliance was rewarded 
with grants of valuable estates, to be holden by the tenure of mili- 
tary service. Whence the donations were made, whether from the 
royal demesnes, or from the lands of those who fell at the battle of 
Senlac, is uncertain ; but we are told that the transaction was con- 
ducted according to the strict rules of justice, and that no English* 
man could reasonably complain that he had been despoiled to ag- 
grandize a Norman (2). 

This force was distributed among the more populous towns and 
districts. Wherever the king placed a garrison, he erected a for- 
tress for its protection. But London and Winchester were the chief 
objects of his solicitude. He would not leave Barking, till a castle 
had been completed in London, probably on the very site which is 
now occupied by the Tower \ and the care of raising a similar struc- 
ture at Winchester was intrusted to the vigilance of Fitz-Osbern, 
the bravest and most favoured of his officers. ^'For that city,'' 
says his biographer, ^^is noble and powerful, inhabited by a race 
of men opulent, fearless, and perfidious (3).'' Yet, if we recollect 
that these Norman castles were built in the short space of three 
months, and that loo in the depth of winter, we must consider Ihem 
as little better than temporary defences, which had been hastily 
erected in favourable situations. 

Some writers have indulged in speculation on the motives which "" 
could have induced William, immediately after these arrangements, 
to quit the kingdom which he had so recently acquired, and to re- 
visit his patrimonial dominions. It has been supposed that his real 
but secret object was the ruin of the English nobility. While he 
was present, their obedience excluded every decent pretext of spo- 
liation : but during his absence they might be goaded to arms by 
the oppression of his officers, and at his return he might with ap- 

^1^ Pict. 150. Orderic^ 194 — 196. tMemUy of preUtes and bunons exempt from 

(3} Met. ISO. At the saiae time he ordered *< all episcopal role and exaction." It became, 

the rouidaliom of a monastery to bo laid on th« in idke lanffoafo of later timf»| niillias diooesls. 

gp€^ where he gained the Tictbry over Harold i See the diarter, Brady, ii. apip. p. 15> New 

fiom whkh ciienmetance it was called Bttlle Rymer, i. 4. 1^ signataie of the bishop is not 

Abbey. As it was thefe that he won the crown, in any copy of the charter now extant : it was in 

he wished the new estabUshment to eiqoy all the that possessed by the abbey. Palf rave's Com- 

priTilefes of the royal chapel : and having oh- monwealth, ii. Ivi. 
taiacd the eonsent of the metropolitan and of (3) Id. 111. 
tbe bishop of the diocese, declared it in a fall 
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parent Juslice punish their rebellion, and satisfy his own rapacity 
and that of his barons. Such indeed was the result : but we often 
altribute to policy events, which no deliberation has prepared, and 
which no foresight could have divined. There is nothing in the an- 
' cient writers to warrant a supposition, so disgraceful to the cha- 
racter of William. The men of Normandy were anxious to welcome 
their victorious sovereign : they had repeatedly importuned him lo 
return; and vanity might prompt him to grant their request, and to 
exhibit himself with the pomp of a king among those, whom he had 
hitherto governed with the inferior title of duke. In the month of 
March he collected his army on the beach near Pevensey *, distri- 
buted to each man a liberal donative, and embarked with a prospe- 
rous wind for the coast of Normandy. He was received by his 
countrymen with enthusiastic Joy : wherever he proceeded, the 
pursuits of* commerce and agricalture were suspended ; and the 
solemn fast of Lent was universally transformed into a season of 
festivity and merriment. In his train followed, not only the Nor- 
man barons, the faithful companions of his victory, but also many 
i^nglish thanes and prelates, the pr6udest ornaments of his triumph. 
The latter appeared in the honourable station of attendants on the 
king of England ; in reality they were captives, retained as secu- 
rities for the fidelity of their countrymen (1). We are told that they 
attracted the admiration of the spectators, among whom were many 
French noblemen whom curiosity had drawn to the Norman Court. 
In their persons the English were thought to exhibit the elegance of 
female beauty. Their hair (long hair was a mark of birth with the 
northern nations) flowed in ringlets on their shoulders ; and their 
mantles of the richest silks were ornamented with the profusion of 
oriental magnificence (2). To enhance in the eyes of his guests and 
subjects the value of his conquests, William displayed before them 
the treasures which he had either acquired as plunder after the 
battle, or received at his coronation as presents. Of these a consi- 
derable portion, with the golden banner of Harold, was destined 
for the acceptance of the pope*, the remainder was distributed 
among the churches of Normandy and the neighbouring provinces. 
The remark of the continental historian, on this occasion, wilt 
amuse, perhaps surprise, the reader. Speaking of the riches 
brought from England, he says, ^Mhat land far surpasses the 
^^ Gauls in abundance 6f the precious metals. If in fertility it may 
^^ be termed the granary of Ceres, in riches it should be called the 
*^ treasury of Arabia. The English women excel in the use of the 
" needle, and in the embroidery of gold : the men in every species 
^^ of elegant workmanship. Moreover, the best artists of Germany 

(i) They Mr«re Stij^and, archbishop of Canter- thampton and Huntingdon, and *'complares alii 

Imry ; Egelnoth, abbot of St. Augastine's; Edgar " alta; nobilitatis." Pict. l53. Order. 107. 

the etheling; Edwin, earl of Mercia; Morcar, (2)'Nec enim puellari venustati cedebant. Pict^ 

earl of Northumbria; Waltheof, earl of Nor- Ml. Mirx pulchritudinis. Order, m^ ' 
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^^ reside among them; and merchants import Into tbe island the 
*' most valuable specimens of foreign manufacture (1)." By exag- 
gerating the advantages of the country, Pictaviensis may perhaps 
have sought to ddd to the fame of its conqueror : but one part of his 
description is fully supported by other evidence. The superiority 
of the English artists was so generally acknowledged, that articles of 
delicate workmanship in embroidery, or in the precious metals, 
were usually denominated by the other European nations ''opera 
" Anglica," or English work (2). 

During his absence the king had intrusted the reins of govern- 
ment to William Fitz-Osbern, and Odo, bishop of Bayeux. Odo 
was his uterine brother, the son of Herleva by her hosband Her- 
luin (3). The favour of William had promoted him at an early age 
to the see of Bayeux ; and he soon displayed extraordinary abi- 
lities both in the administration of his diocese, and in the councils 
of his sovereign. He possessed a splendid revenue, and spent it in 
a splendid manner, in beautifying his epiniopal city, and in reward- 
ing the services of his retainers. In obediences to the canons he 
forbore to carry arms : but he constantly attended his brother in 
battle, and assisted vnth his advice in every military enterprise. 
" He was," says a historian, who had probaWy shared in his 
bounty, " a prelate of sueh rare and noble qualities, that the 
" EBglisb, barbarians as fhey were, coiJld not but love him and 
" fear him (4)." On the other hand, we are assured by another 
well-informed and less partial writer, that his character was a 
coinpound of vice and virtue ; und that, instead of attending to the 
duties of his station, he made riches and power the principal ob- 
jects of his pursuit (6). 

To Odo had been assigned the government of Kent : the inhabi- 
tants of which, from their frequent intercourse with the continent, 
were deemed less savage than the generality of their country- 
men (6). The remainder of the kingdom was committed to the vi- 
gilance of Fitz-Osbern, a Norman baron, related on the mother's 
side to the ducal family. William and he had grown up together 
from their infancy ; and the attachment of their childish years had 
been afterwards strengthened by mtitual services. In every civil 
commotion Fitz-Osbem had supported his sovereign : to his in- 
fluence was attributed the determination of William to inVade 
England ; and to the praise of consummate wisdom in the cabinet 
he added that of unrivalled courage in the field. He was const- 

• 

(I') Pict. 157, 158. He appears to have been bcrt, earl of Mortagne-, Odo, bishop of Bayeux j 

astonishedatthe wealth of the English. Recalls and a daaghter, countess of Albemarle. Will, 

them Filios Anglomm tarn stemmntis qoam opum Gem. vii. S. ^iii* 37> 
dignitate reges appellandos. Ibid. ^4) Pict. 153. 

(2) Leo Mar&icanas apud Maratori, Antiq. (5'^Orderic. 255> 

Med. xvi, diss. Iviii. (6) Undc a minus feris hominibus incolitur. 

(3) Herleva married Herluin after the death of Plot. 152. 
Ilobert. Her children by this marriage were Rt>- 
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dered as the pride of tbe NormaDS and Che acowge of tbe Eng- 
lish (1). 

The previous merits of these mioisterB must be receif ed ob the 
word of their panegyrist : bat their subeeqoeiit coodoet does not 
appear to merit tbe confidence which was reposed in them by their 
sofereign ; and to their arrogance and rapacity should be attribttted 
the insurrectioiis, forfeitures, and massacres, wUdi so long af- 
flicted this unhappy country, and which at last reduced the na- 
tives to a state of beggary and senritode. As soon as they entered 
on their high office, they departed fh)m tbe system of conciliation, 
which the king had adopted ; and aftumed the loAy mien, and 
the arrogant manners of conquerors. The complaints of the in- 
jured were despised ; aggression was enconriged by impunity ; and 
tlie soldiers in the different garrisons insulted the persons, abased 
the wives and daughters, and rioted at free quarters on the pro- 
perty, of the natives {%). The refusal of redress awakened the in- 
dignation of the English ; and in this moment of national efferves* 
cenoe, if an individual had oome forward able to combine and 
direct Che general hostility, the Norman ascendency would probably 
have been suppressed. But the principal chieftains were absent ; 
and the measures of the insurgents, without system or connexion, 
were the mere result of sudden irritation, and better calculated for 
the purpose of present revenge than df permanent deliverance. 
Neither were the natives unanimous. Numbm% attended more to 
the suggestions of selfishness than of patriotism : the archbishop of 
York and several of the prelates, many thanes, who had hitherto 
been undisturbed, and the inhabitants of most of the towns, whose 
prosperity depended on the public tranquillity, remained quiet 
speclafors of the confusion around them. Some even lent their aid 
to put down the insurgents (3). 

Among the staunchest friends of the Normans was Gop^ or 
Goxo, a thane who under Edward had governed Northombria as 
the deputy of Tostig. With the title of earl, William had intrusted 
to his fidelity the government of the whole country to the north of 
the Tyne ; nor was Copsi faithless or ungrateful to his benefactor. 
It was in vain that his retainers exhorted him to throw off the yoke 
of the foreigners. For a long time they wavered between their 
attachment to their lord, and their attachment to their country. 
The latter prevailed : and Copsi fell by the swords of his vassals. 
By William his death was lamented as a calamity : by the Nor- 
man writers he is described as the most virtuous of the English (4). 

♦ 

(l)Pict. 161. same appointment from the gift of Morcar, bat 

(2) OMeric, 30S. had been compelled by the Normans to saireader 

(3) Ofderic, 206- it to G>psi. Five weeks afterwards, on the t3th 

(4) Simeon, Hist« Dnnel. iii. 14. Pict. 1A4. of March, he. aarprised his competitor in New- 
Orderic, 209. The native writers give a more bnm. Copsi ran to the chnrch, ^ich was set oa 
circonistantial, and probably more accorate, fire. The flames drove him to the door, wcfe he 
acconnt of his death. Osulf had enjoyed the was cut down by Osulf. Sim. 904. HoTed. S4S. 
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In llie West tbe oonqaeror bad beslofWtd ob ild-OBb^m Uie 
earldom of Hertford. Edric Ibe wild, or tbe savage (1), whose 
possessions lay in that country^ ref^ised to aoknowiedge his aa- 
thorily. As often as the Normans attempted to enforce obidienee, 
be repulsed them with loss; and, as soon as the king had left 
England, caltod to bis aid BMhgent and Rithwattatt) prlnoes of the 
Britons. Their united forces shut up the enemy within thiir tor- 
tress, while they ravaged with imponity the western dlviskm of tbe 
connty, as far as the river Lug (2). 

In tbe east tbe people of Kent solicited the support of Sustace, 
count of Boulogne, who, offended at a decision given against him 
in a couriof Norman barons and Englisb thanes, had left the isiaAd 
in suDen discontent. At the invitation of the insurgents, he un- 
expectedly crossed the channel ; and a combined attack was made 
on the casUe of Dover at a time when, (he larger portion of the 
garrison vvas absent. Unfortunately a panic seized the assailants, 
and they fled before a handful of men* Eustace reached his ships, 
though most of his followers were taken : by their more perfect 
knowledge of the roads the natives escaped from the paucity of their 
pursuers (3). 

These desultory conflicts might indeed harass the Normans, but 
they contributed little to prevent the <!ntire subjugation of the 
country, or to promote the great cause of independence. The more 
prudent reserved their efforts for a fairer prospect of success; and 
deputies were sent to Denmark to offer to Sveno Tiuffveskeg a 
crown which had been already worn by two of his predecessors, 
Canute and Hardecanute. In the meanwhile a body of natives, im- 
patient under the yoke, adopted a plan which wears the appearance 
of romance. They bade adieu to their country, sailed to the Medi- 
terranean, and ultimately offered their services to the emperor 
Aleiius. By him they were settled at Chevetot beyond the strait, 
and afterwards transferred to Constantinople, that they mightassisl 
in repelling the incursions of their common enemy, tlie Normans. 
For, while Ibe princes of that nation laboured to extend the limits 
of their dominions at the expense of their neighbours, a few private 
adventurers had founded in the south of Italy a powerful kingdom^ 
It was now ruled by Robert the Guiscard, ttie sixth of the twelve 
sons of Tapered of Hauteville, who, after establishing himself in 
Calabria, bad, at the death of his eldest brother, been chosen also 
count of Apulia. His daughter had been betrothed to Constantino 
the heir of the emperor Micliael \ and when Alexius assumed tho 
punde, Roberi declared war against the usurper. The English 
exiles fought under the imperial banner in every action from the 

(l) Cognouento GuikU, id est siWaticiu. Or- (2) Simeon, 197. Flor. 635. 
d«ric, 195. From silvaticus the French formed ^3;Pict. 163. Ordcric, 205- 
the word saavage. 
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siege of Durazzo to the llfte] refreal of the Normans from the walls 
of Larissa. At Caslorio three hundred of their namber were killed 
or taken. The remainder received for their residence a palace 
within the imperial city : their posterity for many generations served 
in the body-guard of the emperors ; and at the fall of Constantinople, 
in the thirteenth century, the Ingloi with the battle-a^tes of their 
ancestors, added to a body of Danes, formed the principal force, 
which (he eastern successors of Augustus could oppose to the tor- 
rent of the crusaders (1). 

The mind of William was exasperated bf Arequent messages from 
Odo and Fitz-Osbern ; and he returned to England in December 
with a secret resolution to crush by severity a people, ij^hom he 
could not win by kindness. During the Chrishnas holidays the 
English thanes waited on their sovereign. He embraced them as 
friends, inquired into their grievances, and granted their requests. 
But his hostility pierced through the veil which he had thrown over 
it; and the imposition of a most grievous fax awakened well-founded 
apprehensions (2). Though the spirit of resistance, which had so 
much annoyed his deputies, seemed to disappear at his arrival, it 
still lingered in the northern and western extremities of the kingdom. 
Exeter from the time of Athelstan had gradually risen into a popu- 
lous city : it was surrounded with a wall of considerable strength ; 
and the inhabitants were animated with the most deadly hatred 
against the invaders. A band of mercenaries on board a small squa- 
dron of Norman ships, which was driven by a tempest into the 
harbour, had been treated with cruelty and scorn by the populace. 
Sensible of their danger the burgesses made preparations for a 
siege ; raised turrets and battlements on the walls ; and despatched 
emissaries to excite a similar spirit in other towns. When William 
sent to require their oaths of fealty, and the admission of a garrison 
into the city, they returned a peremptory refusal : but at the same 
time expressed a willingness to pay him the dues, and to perform 
the services which had been exacted by their native monarchs. The 
conqueror was not accustomed to submit to conditions dictated by 
his subjects : he raised a numerous force, of which a great portion 
consisted of Englishmen ; and marched with a resolution to inflict 
severe vengeance on the rebels. At some distance he was met by 
the magistrates, who implored his clemency, proffered the sub- 
mission of the inhabitants, and gave hostages for their fidelity. 
With five hundred horse he approached one of the gales. To his 
astonishment it was barred against him ; and a crowd of combatants 
bade hihi defiance from the walls. It was in vain that, to intimidate- 
them, he ordered one of the hostages to be deprived of his eyes. 
The siege lasted eighteen days ^ and the royalists suffered severe 

xjS}} ^''''^"c, 204. Anna Coinmena, Alex. v. (2) Alur. Ber. 127. 
ViHehardouin, Uxxix. 
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loss in difTercDt assaults. The citizens at last submitted, but on 
conditions which could hardly have been anticipated. They took 
indeed the oatb of allegiance, and admitted a garrison : but their 
lives, property, and immunities were seoiired \ and to pretent the 
opportanity of plunder, the besieging army was removed from the 
vicinity of the gates (1). Having paciied Cornwall, the 4ing re- 
turned to Winchester, and sent for the duchess Matildt to Eng- 
land. She was crowned at the ensuing festival of Whitsuntide. 

BujL the presence of William was now required in the North. No 
Englishman had rendered him more important services than 
Edwin, whose influence had induced one-third of the kingdom to 
admit his authority. The Norman, in the warmth of his grtiitude, 
promised the earl his daughter in loarriage : an engagement which 
he refused to fulfil as soon as he felt hiriiself secure upon the throne« 
Inflamed with resentment, Edwin flew to arms : the spirit of resis- 
tance was diffused from the bear^ of Mercia to the confi^^nes of 
Scotland : and even the citizens of York, in opposition to the en-* 
treaties and predictions of their archbishop, rose in the sacred cause 
of independence. YeC this mighty insurrection served only to con- 
firm the power of the Norman, whose Vigilance anticipated the de- 
signs of his enemies. Edwin i^nd Morcar were surprised before they 
were prepared ^ and their submission was received with a promise 
of forgiveness, and a resoluliofi,ef vengeance. York opened Its gates 
to the conqueror ; Archil, a powerful Northumbrian, and Egelwin, 
bishop of Durham, hastened to offer him their homage ^ and Mal- 
colm, the king of Scotland, who had prepared to assist the insur- 
gents, swore by his deputies to do faithful service to William. During 
this expedition and in his return, the king fortified castles at War- 
wick, Nottingham, York, Lincoln, Hantingdon, and Cambridge (2). 

In the spring of the same year, Githa the mother of Harold, and 
several ladies of noble birth, fearing the rapacity and the brutality 
of the Normans, escaped with aU their treasures f^om Exeter, and 
concealed themselves for awhile in one of the little kles of Slepholme 
and Flatholme in the moilth of the Severn (3). Thence they sailed 
for the coast of Flanders ; and eluding the notice or frustrating the 
pursuit of their enemies, found a secure retreat at St. Omer. Githa% 
grandsons, Godwin, Edmund, and Magms, the children of the 
unfortunate Harold, had found a protector in Dermot, king of 
Leinster^ who, to revenge the sufferings of their family, landed 
with a body of men in the mouth of the Avon, made an unsuccessful 
attempt on Bristol, killed Ednoth an opponent in Somersetshire, 

(l) Compare Orderic (p. 210, 211), with the five, SMreyn,Tosti, Harold, Garth, and Leofwin. 

Cbronicon Lambardi ( ad ann. 1067). Alfgar, after the conquest, became a monk at 

(2)0zderic, 213— 217. Chron. I^mb. ad ano. Rheims in Champagne; Wulfnoth, so long the 

I0<f7. prisoner of William, only obtained his liberty 

(3) Orderic, 221' Chron. Lamb., ibid. — Githa to embrace the same profession «t Salisbury. Or- 

had seven sons by the^great earl Godwin. The deric, 186. 
reader has already seen the premature fate of 
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and after ravaging Ihe counties o( DeTon and Cornwall, returned in 
safely lo Ireland (1). 

A more illustrious f ugMiye w^s the etheling Edgar, Vho undertook 
taconToy bis mother Agatha, with his sisters Margaret and Christina, 
to Hungary, their ailive country. But a storm drove them Into the 
frith of Forth ; and Malcolm, who had formeriy been a wanderer 
in England, hastened to reoelve them, conducted them to his castle 
of Dunfermline, and by the attMition which he paid to Ihe royal 
exiles, endeavoured to evinee hit gratitude for the protection which 
in similar circumstances he had experienced from their relative, 
Edward the Confessor (3). 

William's late expedition to York had produced only a delusive 
appearance of tranquillity^ The spirit of resistance Was still alive; 
and, if the royal authority was obeyed in the neighbourhood of the 
different garrisons, la the open country it was held at defiance. In 
several districts the glens and forests swarmed with voluntary fugi- 
tives, who, disdaining to crouch beneath a foreign yoke, had aban- 
doned their habitations, and supported themselves by Qie plunder 
of the Normans and royalists (3). After the death of Copsi, the king 
had 9oMi his earldom to Cospatric, a noble thane (4) : but now he 
transferred it, or th^ county of Durham, to a more trusty officer, 
Robert de Cumin, who with five or seven hundred horse hastened 
to take possession. On the left bank of the Tees he was met by 
Egelwin, bishop of Durham, who informed him that the natives had 
sworn to maintain their independence, or to perish in the attempt; 
and advised him not to expose himself with so small an escort to the 
resentment of a brave and exasperated people. The admonition was 
received with contempt. Cumin entered Durham, took possession 
of the episcopal residence, and abandoned the houses of the citizens 
to the rapacity of bis followers. [Jan. 28.] During the night the 
English assembled in great force : about the dawn they burst into 
the city. The Normans, exhausted by the fatigue of their march, 
and the debauch of the last evening, fell for the most part unresisting 
victims to the fury of their enemies : the rest retired in haste to 
their leader at the palace of the bishop. For awhile they kept their 
pursuers at bay from the doors and windows : but in a short time 
the house was in flames, and Cumin with his associates perished in 
the conflagration. Of the whole number two only escaped from the 
massacre (5). 

This success revived the hopes of the English. The citizens of 
York rose upon the Norman garrison, and killed the governor with 
many of his retainers. They were immediately joined by Cospatric 

(l) Gbron. Lamb. ibid. Flor. 9SS. Ubtred by Etgivft, a danghtra of king Ethelred. 

(3 Ibid. Matt. ParM»4. ' Sim. 204, 305. 

(3) By tb« foreign sobiien these marauders (5) Sim. Hist. ecc. Dnnel.iii. IS. Oe gest. reg 
were called, thesaTsges. Orderic, 21$. 198. Orderic, 3] ft. Alnr. Ber. 138- 

(4) Cospatric was Ihe grandson of the earl , 
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with &e Norttianibrians, and by Edgar wilh the exiles firom Scotland. 
William Maliet, on whom the command had deyolved, informed the 
king that without immediate succour he must fall into the hands of 
the enemy. But that prince was already on his march ; he surprised 
the besiegers. Seyeral hundreds perished ^ (he city was abandoned 
to Ibe capacity of the soldiers ; and the cathedral was profhned and 
{Nillaged. Haying built a second castle and appointed his favourite 
Filz-Osbern to the command, the king relumed in triumph to 
Winehester (1). 

This was the otosl busy and eyentful year in the reign of William. 
In June, the sons of Harold, with a fleet of sixty-four sail, returned 
fN^m Ireland, and landed near PlymovHi. They separated in the 
pu^^uit of plunder, but wo'e surprised by Brian, son of the earl of 
Bretagne. The leaders escaped to their ships ; almost all their fol« 
lowers perished in two engagements fought the same day (2). 

In July arrived the threatened expedition from Denmark. Sveno, 
who spent two years in making preparations, had summoned to his 
standard adfenturers firom every nation inhabiting the shores of the 
Baltic ; and had intrusted the command of a fleet of two hundred and 
forty sail to the care of his eldest son Canute, aided by the councils 
and experience of Sbern, his uncle, and Christian his bishop. The 
Normans claim the praise of having repulsed the invaders at Dover, 
Sandwich, Ipswich, and Norwich : perhaps the Danes only touched 
at these places to inform the natives of their arrival, or to distract 
the attention of their enemy. In the beginning of August they sailed 
to the Hund^r, where they were joined by Edgar, Gospatric, 
Waltheof, Archil, and the five sons of Carl, wift a squadron of 
English ships. Archbishop Aldred died of grief at the prospect of 
the evils which threatened his devoted country. The Normans at 
York, to. clear the ground in the vicinity of their castles, set fire to 
tiie neighbouring houses ; the flames were spread by the wind ; and 
in a eonflagration of three days, the cathedral and a great part of 
the city were reduced to ashes. During the confusion the Banes 
and English arrived, and totally defeated the enemy, who had the 
insprudence to leave their fortifications, and fight in the streets. 
Three thousand Normans were slain : for the sake of ransom, Wil-^ 
Ham Mallet with his family, Gilbert of Ghent, and a flew others, 
were spared (3). 

The king was hunting in the forest of Dean, when he received 
the first news of this disaster. In the paroxysm of his passion he 
swore by the splendour of the Almighty, that not one Northumbrian 
should escape his revenge. Acquainted with the menaces of Sveno, 
he had made preparations adequate to the danger ; auxiliaries had 

(i) Chron. Lamb, ad ann. i008. 0rderic» 318. married to th« sovereign of Russia. Saxo Gram. 

(2 Chroo. Lamb, ad ana. 1098. Orderic, 219. 307. 

Two of Harold's sons retired tu Denmark : their (3) Orderic* 331— 323< Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 

sister, vrho accompanied^ them, -was afterwards 1088. Alnr, Ber. 138. 
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been sought from every people between the Rhine and the Tagos ; 
and lo secure their services, besides a liberal allowance for the 
present, promises had been added of future and more subatantial 
rewards. It was not the intention of the confederates to hazard an 
engagement with so numerous and disciplined a force* As it 
advanced, they separated. Waitheof remained for the defenoe of 
York : Gospalric led his Northumbrians beyond the Tyne; the 
Danes retired to their ships, and sailed to the coast of Lindesey. 
To surprise the latter, William with his cavalry made a rapid march 
to the Humber. They were informed of his design, and crossed to 
the opposite coast of Holderness. But if the stringers eluded his 
approach in arms, they were Jiccessible to money ; and Sbern, the 
real leader of the expedition, is said to have sold his friendship to 
WiUiam for a considerable present. The report perhaps originated 
in (he suspicions of a discontenjted people ; but it is certain ttiat 
from this period, the Danes, though they lingered for some months 
amidst the waters of the Humber, never attempted any enterprisa 
of importance : and that Sbern, at his return to Denmark, was 
banished by his sovereign on the charge of cowardice or trea- 
chery (1). 

The transient gleam of success, which at first attended the arms 
of the confederates at York, had rekindled tbie hopes and the hostilitf 
of the natives. The flames of insurrection burst forth in. every 
district which WiUlam left in his march to the north. Exeter was 
besieged by the people of Cornwall ; the malcontents in Devon and 
Somerset made an assault upon Mootacute ^ the men of Chester and * 
a body of Welshmen, to whom were soon added Edric the Wild and 
his followers, took the lown, and attempted to reduce the casUe, of 
Shrewsbury. The inactivity of the Danes fortunately permitted him 
to retrace his steps. At Stafford he defeated a considerable body of 
insurgents -, and Eddc, hearing of bis approach, set fire to Shrews- 
bury, and retired towards Wales. Exeter held out till the arrival of 
Fitz-Osbern and Brian to its relief^ and in several other counties 
tranquillity was at last restored by the exertions of the royal lieu- 
tenants. The sufferings of botii parses in this desultory warfare were 
severe : the troops in (heir marches and countermarches pillaged 
the defenceless inhabitants without distinction of friend or foe ^ and 
the interruption of agricultural pursuits was foUowed by an alarming 
scarcity during the ensuing years. From Nottingham the king 
turned once more towards the north. At Pontefract he was detained 
for three weeks by the swell of the river Are : a ford was at last 
discovered -, he reached York, and ordered i( to be carried by assault. 
Though Waitheof defended the city with obsiinacy ; though he slew 
with his own hand several Normans, as they rushed in through the 

(l)Orderic, 233. Malm. 80. 
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gateway, he was compelled lo abandoir il to tlie conqueror, who 
immedialely repaired the castles and appointed garrisons for their 
derence. Still the natives flattered theroselyes, that the winter would 
compel him to return into the south : to their disappointment he 
sent for his crown from Winchester, and during the Christmas 
kepi his court with the usual festivities at York (1). 

Elated with victory, and unrestrained by the motives of religion, 
or the feelings of humanity, William on this occasion devised and 
executed a system of revenge, which has covered his name with 
everlasting infamy. As his former attempts to enforce obedience had 
failed, he now resolved to exterminate the refractory natives, and 
to place a wiMerness as a barrier between his Normans and their 
implacable enemies. With this view he Idd his retainers from York ; 
dispersed them in small divisions over the country ; and gave them 
orders to spare neither man nor beast, but to destroy the houses, 
com, implements of husbandry, and whatever might be useful or 
necessary to the support of human life. The work of plunder^ 
slaughter, and conflagration commenced on the left bank of the Ouse, 
and successively reached the Tees, the Were, and the Tyne. The 
more distant inhabitants crossed over the last river : the citizens of 
Durham, mindful of the fate of Cumin, did not believe themselves 
safe, till they were settled in Holy island, the property of their 
bishop. But thousands, whose flight was intercepted, concealed 
themselves in the forests, or made their way to the mountains, where 
they perished by hunger or disease. The number of men, women, 
and children, who fell victims to this bartNirous policy, is said to 
have exceeded one hundred thousand. For nine years not a patch 
of cultivated ground could be seen between York and Durham ^ and 
at the distance of a century eye-^witnesses assure us that the country 
was strewed with ruins, the extent and number of which still attested 
the sanguinary ambition and implacable resentment of the con- 
querer (2). 

The English chieftains, terrified by this severe infliction, aban- 
doned the contest. Edgar, with the bishop of Durham, and his 
principal associates, sailed from Weremouth to Scotland : Cos- 
patric by messengers solicited and obtained his pardon and his 
earldom ; Wallheof, who by his valour had excited the admiration, 
and merited the esteem of the Normans, visited the king on the 
banks of the Tees, received from him the hand of his niece Judith 
in marriage, and recovered his former honours, ttie earldoms of 
Northampton, and Huntingdon (3). From the Tees, William, on 

r 

(i) Onleric, 323— 235' Malm. SB- indubitanter asscro, qaod impune non remittetar 

(2) Orderic, 225< Malm. 58- Simeon, 199* tam feralis oocisio. Smnmos enim et imos intue> 

Alar. Bev. 123, 129- 1 may add the observation tur omnipotens judex, a^qne omnium facta 

of the first writer: In maltis GuiUelmum nostra discutiei, et puniet districtissimas yindex. Ibid. 

libenter e^tulit rdatio : sed in hoc laudare non (^ Judith was the daughter of the countess of 

audeo misericordia motns, miserabiiis populi Albemarle, William's uterine sifter. Will. Gcmet. 

moeroribus et anxietatibns magis condoleo, quam viii. 37- 
iriToIis adulationibas inutiliter stndeo. Prscterea 

I. 17 
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wliat accouDt we are not iDformed, relurned by a road, which had 
DOTer beeo Irodden by an armed force. It was in the heart of 
winter : a deep snow covered the ground; and the rivers, moun- 
tains, and ravines continually presented new and unexpected 
obstacles. In the general conAision, order and discipline disap* 
peared; even the king himself wandered from the track, and 
passed an anxious night in total ignorance, both where he was him- 
self, and what direction the army had taken. After surmounting 
numerous difficulties, and suffering the severest privations, the 
men reached York *, but most of the horses had perished in the 

snow (!)• 
This adventure might have checked the ardour of a less resolute 

leader : but the Conqueror professed a sovereign contempt of hard- 
ships ; and within a few weeks undertook a longer and more peril- 
ous expedition. In the beginning of March, amid storms of snow, 
sleet and hail, he led his army from York to Chester, over the 
mountains which divide the two coasts of the island. The foreign 
mercenaries began to murmur : by degrees they burst into open 
mutiny, and clamorously demanded their discharge. ^^Let them 
^* go, if they please," answered the king, with apparent indiffe- 
renccj '^ I do not want their services/' At the head of the army, 
and frequently on foot, he gave the example to his followers^ who 
blushed not to equal the exertions and alacrity of their prince. At 
Chester he built a castle, pacified the country, and received Edric 
the Wild into favour. Thence he proceeded to Salisbury, where he 
rewarded, and disbanded the army. The only punishment infllcled 
on the mutineers was, that they were compelled to serve forty days 
longer than their.fellows (2). . 

The departure of the Normans did not put an end to the calami- 
ties of the northern counties. While the natives opposed William, 
Malcolm of Scotland considered them as friends : the moment they 
submitted, he became their enemy. Passing through Cumbria, he 
poured his barbarians into the north of Yorkshire, to glean what- 
ever had escaped the rapacity of the Normans. Cospatric, who 
watched his motions, retaliated by a similar inroad into Cumbria, 
and relurned with a plentiful harvest of plunder to his castle of 
Bamborough. Malcolm had marchM ft'om Cleveland, along the 
coast as far as Weremouth, when he received the intelligence* 
From that moment the war assumed a more sanguinary aspect. 
The Scots, who were impelled not only by the hope of plunder 
but also by the thirst of revenge, crossed the Tyne, burnt the chur- 
ches and villages ^ massacred the infants and the aged, and forced 
along with them all the men and women able to bear the fatigue of 

(l) Orderic, 326. In ihe text of this writer of York. It is evident that the latter-is the ttue 
Hexham has inadvertently been adoAtted instead reading. 

(3) Orderic, 237—231 Simeon, 303. 
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the Jouroey. So numerous were (he captives, that according to a 
historian, who was almost a contemporary, they flirnished every 
farai in the south of Scotland with English slaves. When Malcolm 
had terminated this expedition, he offered his hand to Margaret, 
the sister of Edgar. The princess, who was in her twenty-secohd 
year, turned with disgust from a hushand covered with the blood 
of so many innocent victims. She pleaded an inclination to embrace 
a conventual life : but her objections were overruled by the authority 
of Edgar and bis counsellors ^ and the mild virtues of the wife 
insensibly softened the ferocity, and informed the mind, of her 
husband (1). 

William was now undisputed master of England. From the 
channel to the borders of Scotland his authority was universally 
acknowledged : in every county, with the exception of Gospatric*s 
government, it was enforced by the presence of a powerful body 
of troops. In each populous burgh a strong fortress had been 
erected (2) : in case of insurrection the Normans found an asylum 
within its walls ^ and the same place confined the principal natives 
of the district, as hostages for the obedience of their countrymen (3)* 
It was no longer necessary for the king to court popularity. He 
made it the principal object of his government to depress the 
natives, and to exalt the foreigners ; and within a few years every 
dignity in the church, every place of emolument or authority in 
the state, and almost all the property in the land, had passed into 
the possession of Normans. From the commencement of the in- 
vasion the English had been accustomed to deposit in the mo^ 
nasteries their most valuable effects. They vainly hoped that these 
sanctuaries would be respected by men, who professed the same 
religion : but on his return from the north William confiscated the 
whole, under the pretext that it belonged to his enemies. The 
royal commissioners carried off not only the plate and jewels, but, 
what was felt still more severely, the charters of immunities and 
evidences of property \ and not only these, but also, in many 
instances, the treasures of the monasteries themselves, their sacred 
vessels, and the ornaments of their churches (4). 

(l) Simeon. 30., Flor. 6M. Chron. Lamb, ad ami. i067- Alar. Bev. 130, 1 31- Vit. S. Marg. in 
Tit, SS. Scotis, ed. Pink. Of their eight children three were kings of Scotland, one wa« qneen, and 
one mother to a queen of England. 

Malcolm—- Margaret. 
I 
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Edgar. Alexander. David. Matilda. Mary** 

to Henry 1. to Eustace, 

of Boulogne. 

(2) The erectioi( of the following casUes i« and another at Stafford, in 1070. S^e Orderic, 

mentioned by ancient writers : of Pevensey, Vit. edit. Maaeres, p. 228.— Note. . . ,, . 

HasUngs, and London, and the reparatioA of that (3) This fact, snfBcienlly probable in itself, is 

of Dover in 1060 : of Winchester in 1067 : of confirmed by the history of Turgot in Simeon 

Chichester, Arundel, Exeter, Warwick, Notting- (206), andfloreden (261). 

bam, York, Lincohi, Huntingdon, and Cambridge, (4^ Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1070- Simeon, 200. 

in 1008' of a second at York, one at Chester, Wert. 226. Matt. Paris, 5. 
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At (he king's request pope Alexander had sent three legates to 
England, Ermenrrid, bishop of Sion, and the cardinals Peter alad 
John. Ermenfrid was no stranger to the country. He had visited 
in the same capacity the court of Edward the Confessor (1). The 
purport of their commission was the reformation of the English 
clergy : the (d)ject of the king was to remove from siloalions of 
influence the native bishops and abbots. Councils were held at 
Winchester and Windsor. Stigand, who had attempted to annex 
the see of Winchester to that of Canterbury, and had been sus- 
pended for many years from his functions, was deposed (2) : two 
or three other prelates were justly deprived of their churches on 
account of their immorality ; and several experienced the same 
fate for no other crime than that of being Englishmen. Wulstan, 
the celebrated bishop of Worcester, was not molested, a favour, 
which probably he owed less to his unblemished character, than to 
the protection of Ermenfrid, whose friend and host he had been 
on a former occasion (3). By the Norman writers that legale is 
applauded as the inflexible maintainor of ecclesiastical discipline ] 
by the English he is censured as the obsequious minister of the 
royal pleasure. 

Nor was this system of proscription confined to the bishops. In 
the succeeding years it gradually descended to inferior situations 
in (he church, till hardly a single native remained in possession of 
influence or wealth. Of their successors many were needy and ra- 
pacious foreigners, indebted for their promotion not to their own 
merit, but to the favour or gralitude of their patrons (4) : but (o 
the praise of William it should be observed, that with one or two 
exceptions be admitted none to the higher ecclesiastical dignities, 
who were not distinguished by their talents and virtues (5). On 
the whole, this change of hierarchy, though accompanied with 
many acts of injustice, was a national benefit. It served to awaken 
the English clergy from that state of intellectual torpor in which 
they had so long slumbered, and to raise them gradually to a level 
with their foreign brethren in point of mental cultivation. The 
new bishops introduced a stricter discipline, excited a thirst for 
learning, and expended the wealth which they acquired in works 
of public magnificence, or of public charity. 

The most illustrious of the number, both for his abilities and 
for his station, was Lanfranc, a native of Pavia, and during many 

(i) Flor. 631. Ang. Sac. ii 250- It is singular informs us that the deposed primalc was confined 

that Hume should describe Ermenfrid on this at large within the castle of WiiichcAter, and 

occasion as the first legate who had ever ap- permitted to take with him all his treasures, 

peared in England, when, besides some other These at his death fell into the hands of the 

instances in the Anglo-Saxon times, that prelate king, who presented a small portion to the 

himself had many y«ars beford come to England church t>f that city. Ang. Sac i. 550'- 
in the same capacity. (3) Ang. Sac. ii. 250- 

(2) Stigand is said by Malmsbury (De Pont. (4) Orderic, 262—264. 
116) to have been treated with great severity : (5) Orderic, 233- 
but his account is refuted by Radborne, who 
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yean professor of laws in that city. From Pavia'he travelled^inlo 
JioroiaDdy, opened a school at Avranches, andl.difTused a taste for 
knowledge ^among the clergy. In 1042, motives of piety induced 
him to withdraw from the applause of the public, and to sequester 
himself inftto poor and lonely abbey of Bee. But talents like his 
could not^be long hidden in obscurity : the commands of the abbot 
Herluin, compelled him to resume the office of teaching ; and 
more than a hundred scholars attended his lectdres. In 1063 
WHliam :made him abbot of the monastery of St. Stephen, which 
fac had lately founded at Caen ; and in 1070 appointed him, with the 
affsent of -his^ barons, to the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. 
Lanfranclobjected his ignorance of the language and the manners 
of the barbarians^ nor was his acquiescence obtained without ttie 
united solicitations of the legate, the queen Matilda, and the abbot 
Herluin.^The.new archbishop was constantly respected by the king 
and his successor \ and he frequently employed the influence whicji 
lie posseted, in the support of Justice, and the protection of the 
natives. To^'his firmness and perseverance the churgh of Canter- 
bury owed a great part of her possessions, which he wrested from 
the tenacious_grasp of the conquerors (1). He rebuilt the cathedral, 
which had been destroyed by fire ; repaired in many places the 
devastations occasioned by the war, and founded, without the 
walls of the city, two opulent hospitals, one for lepers, the other 
for the infirm. At his death in 1079, he was nearly one hundred 
years of age. (2). 

The monk Guitmond, the celebrated disciple of Lanfranc, refused' 
(o imitate the conduct of his master. When he was solicited by 
William to accept an English bishopric, he boldly replied, that 
after having spontaneously abandoned wealth and distinction, ho 
would never receive them again from those who pretended to give 
what was not their own : and that, if the chance of war had placed 
the crown on the head of William to the prejudice of the legitimate 
heir, it still could not authorize him to impose on the English eccle^ 
siastical superiors against their will. The freedom of this answer 
displeased the barons -, and when the king offered him the arch- 
bishopric of Rouen, they not only prevented his promotion, but 
expelled him from Normandy. He sought an asylum in the papal 
court, and died archbishop of Aversa hi Italy (3). 

Among those who were thus promoted by the partiality of the 
conqueror, 1 may mention another individual, whose authority has 
been frequently adduced in these pages. Ingulf was an Englishman, 

(I) While Stigand was in disgrace, Odu had Sec the proceedings inSelden's Spicilegium ad 

taken iH>86ession of many of the manors belong- £adm. p. 197. With equal sucres.*. the aixh. 

iugtothe archbishopric, ki Lanfranc's request bishop contended for the superiority of his see 

a shiremotc was held at Pinnenden, in which over that of York, against Thomas, lately pro- 

tieoffry, bishop of Coutance, presided by oi"der moted to the latter. Malm. 112—117. 

of William. After a hearing of three days, the ^2) Orderic.24l— 2i5. Mobn. 117, 41 S. 

lands in question were adjudged to the church. (3) Orderic, 26i — 270. 
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born in London, and studied first at Westminster, afterwards per^ 
haps at Oxford (1). When William visited Edward the Gonfesaor, 
Ingulf attached himself to the service of the dulse, and was employed 
by him as his secretary. From Normandy he travelled a pilgrim to 
Jerusalem, relumed, and received the monastic habit at Fontanelles. 
It chanced that Wulfketul, abbot of Croyland, was deposed and im- 
prisoned at the instance of Ivo Tailbois. The king bestowed the 
abbey upon his former secretary. But though Ingulf was indebted 
to foreigners fbr his promotion, he always retained the heart of an 
Englishman. He firmly resisted the pretensions of the Normaiis in 
his neighbourhood, obtained several indulgencies for his prede- 
cessor, and lo soothe the feelings of the old man, always assumed 
the modest title of his vicegerent. He has left us a detailed account 
of the abbey of Croyland from its foundation ; and has interwoven 
in his narrative many interesting particulars of national history (2). 

In 1071, the embers of civil war were rekindled by the jealousy 
of William. During the late disturbances Edwin and Morcar had 
cautiously abstained from any communication with the insurgents. 
But if their conduct was unexceptionable, their influence was judged 
dangerous. In them the natives beheld the present hope, and the 
future liberators of their country^ and the king judged it expedient 
to allay his own apprehensions^ by securing their persons. The at- 
tempt was made in vain. Edwin concealed himself^ solicited aid from 
the friends of his family; and eluding the vigilance of the Normans, 
endeavoured to escape towards the borders of Scotland. Unforto- 
nately the secret of his route was betrayed by three of his vassals : 
the temporary swell of a rivulet from the influx of the tide intercepted 
his flight *, and he fell, with twenty of his faithful adherents, fighting 
against his pursuers. The traitors presented his head to William, 
who rewarded their services with a sentence of perpetual banish-^ 
ment. The fate of his brother Morcar was different. He fled to the 
protection of Hereward, who had presumed to rear the banner of 
independence amidst the fens and morasses of Cambridgeshire (3). 

The memory of Hereward was long dear to the people of Eng- 
land. The recital of his exploits gratified their vanity and resent-^ 

(l)^ Primam ^ WestmonasteriOf postmodnm Three years after it rose from its ashes, and 

Oxoaiensi stndio Iraditns eram. Coinqoe in became a place of importance. See the Saxon 

Aristotele azriplendo profecissem, etc, Ingnlf, Chronicle, p. 139, t4S. 146. iS4. 155. ft*. Aria* 

73. Gibbdn doubted the authenticity of this totle was known more eariy than is generally 

iwssage, because Oxford was in ruins in 1048> thoneht. Alcnin, whp wrote two centimes before 

and the works of Aristotle were then unknown. Ingulf, informs ns that Aristotle was studied at 

(PiMthnmous Works, iii. (34.) That the history' York (De Pont. Ehorac. y. 1550), and wrote a 

of Ingulf could not have come from his pen in treatise himself on the Isagoga, Categwis, Syir 

the sute in which we hare it now, is plain. (See logismi, Topica, and Periermenis. Canis. ii; 

Quarterly Rev. xxxiv. 280.) The original muA part. i. p. 482. 

^▼e been adulterated with the inter6olaUons of (2) Ingulf, p. 73. Order 342. 

some bter writer : and therefore I l^ye seldom (3) Orderic, 249- Ing. 70. Hunt. 211. Chron^ 

recourse to the testimony of Ingulf, unless it is Lamb, adann. 1072. All ancient writers concur 

strengthened by other audiority. That this pas- in the fact that Edwin and Morcar were per- 

sage is an interpolation, is not improbable : yet secuted by William x I haye selected, such cir^ 

U»e arguments of Gibbon are far from conclusive, cumstances as appeared the most prob»ble. 
for, I*. It was in 1010 that Oxford w^s burot. 
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ment ; and traditionary songs (ransmitled bis fame to succeeding 
generations. His father, the lord of Born in Lincolnshire, unaHe 
to restrain the tarbulence of his temper, had obtained an order for 
his banishment from Edward the Confessor : and the exile had 
earned in foreign countries the praise of a hardy and fearless war- 
rior. Ho was in Flanders at the period of the conquest : but when 
he heard that his father was dead, and that his mother had been 
dispossessed of the lordship of Born by a foreigner, he returned in 
haste, collected the vassals of the family, and drove the Norman 
from his paternal estates. The fame of this exploit increased the 
number of his followers : every man anxious to avenge his own 
wrongs, or the wrongs of his country, hastened to the standard of 
Hereward ; a fortress of wood was erected in the isle of Ely for the 
protection of their treasures ; and a small band of outlaws, insti- 
gated by revenge, and emboldened by despair, set at defiance the- 
whole power of the conqueror (1). 

Hereward, with several of his followers, had received the sword 
of knighthood from his uncle Brand, abbot of Peterborough. Brand 
died before the close of the year 1069 : and William gave the abbey 
to Turold, a foreign monk, who, with a guard of one hundred and 
sixty horsemen, proceeded to take possession. He had already 
reached Stamford, when Hereward resolved to plunder the monas- 
tery. The Banes, who had passed the winter in the Humber, were 
now in the Wash ; and Sbern, their leader, consented to Join the 
oullaws. The town of Peterborough was burnt y the monks were 
dispersed ; the treasures which they had concealed were discovered ^ 
and the abbey was given to the flames. Hereward retired to bis 
asylum : Sbern sailed towards Denmark (2). 

To remove these importunate enemies Turold purchased the 
services of Ivo Tailbois, to whom the conqueror had given the 
district of Hoy land. Confident of success the abbot and the Norman 
commenced the expedition with a numerous body of cavalry. But 
nothing could elude the vigilance of Hereward. As Tailbois entered 
one side of a thick wood,^ the chieftain issued from the other ^ darted 
unexpectedly upon Turold; and carried him off with several other 
Normans, whom he confined in damp and unwholesome dungeons, 
till the sum of two thousand pounds had been paid for their ran- 
som (3)- 

For awhile the pride of William disdained to notice the efforts of 
Hereward : but when Morcar and most of tl^ exiles from Scotland 
had Joined that chieftain, prudence compelled him to crush the 
hydra, before it could grow to maturity. j[A. D. 1071]. He stationed 
his fleet in the Wash, with orders to observe every outlet from the 
fens to the ocean : by land he distributed his forces in such manner 

(1) Ingulf, 61. 70, 71. (a) Pel. Ble»«n. p. 12Su 

v2) Ing. 70. Chron. Sax. il6, 177- 
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as to render escape almost impossiMe. SUH Ihe great difflcuKy re- 
maioed (o reach the enemy, who had retired to their fortress, 
situated in an expanse of water, which in the narrowest part was 
more than two miles in breadth. The king undertook to construct 
a solid road across the marshes, and to Ihrow bridges over the 
channels of the rivers, a work of considerable labour, and of equal 
danger, in the face of a vigilant and enterprising enemy. Hereward 
frequently dispersed the workmen : and his attacks were so sudden, 
so incessant, and so destructive, that the Normans attributed his 
success to the assistance of Satan. At the instigation of Tailbois, 
William had the weakness to employ a sorceress, who was ex- 
pected, by the superior eflBcacyof her spells, to defeat those of the 
English magicians. She was placed in a wooden turret at the head 
of the work : but Hereward, who had watched his opportunity, 
set fire to th^ dry reeds in the neighbourhood : the wind rapidly 
spread the conflagration : and the enchantress with her guards, the 
turret with the workmen, were enveloped, and consumed in the 
flames (1). 

Tii^se Checks might irritate the king : they could not divert him 
from his purpose. In defiance of every obstacle the work advanced; 
it was evident that in a few days the Normans would be in posses* 
sion of the island ; and the greater part of the outlaws voluntarily 
submitted to the royal mercy. Their fate was different. Of some 
he accepted the ransom, a few sufl<ered oeath, many lost an eye, a 
hand, or a foot; and several, among whom were Morcar and the 
bishop of Burham, were condemned to perpetuaMmprisonment. 
Hereward alone could not brook the idea of submission. He escaped 
across the marshes, concealed himself in the woods, and as soon 
as the royal army had retired, resumed hostilities against the enemy. 
But the king, who had learnt to respect his valour, was not adverse 
to a reconciliation. The chieftain took the oath of allegiance, and 
was permitted to enjoy in peace the patrimony of his ancestors (2). 

[A. D. 1072]. William was now at leisure to chastise the pre- 
sumption of Malcolm, who had not only afforded an asylum to his 
enemies, but had seized every opportunity to enter the northern 
counties, exciting the natives to rebellion, and ravaging the lands 
of those who refused (3). With a determination to subdue the whole 
country, the king summoned to his standard all his retainers, both 
Norman and English ; and while his fleet crept along the coast, 
directed his march through the Lolhians. Opposition fled J[>efore 

(1) Pet. Blesen. p. 125 • (8) From the book of AMngdon, qttoted fay Sir 

(2^ For the sierge of Ely see Ingulf, p. 74- F. PalgraTe (Proofe and lUnstrations, cocxxxi), 

Flor.' 687. Sim. 203. Hunt. 211. Paris, 6. there w some reason to beUeve, that when Wil- 

Chron. Sax. 181. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1072. liam wasted the coontry from the Oom to the 

Some writers say that Morcar, like his brother, Tyne, he sent forward his son Robert with an 

was killed by treachery : but the preponderance army against Malcolm, who gave hostages for 

of authority is in favour of his unprisonment. his sabniission. Ut regno Anglia: principatos 

See also Orderic, p. 247. and Ing. 08. {Scotia: subactus foret, obsides dedit. 
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him. H6 crosied the Forth ^ he entered ^' Scotland : '* he penetrated 
to Abernethy on 'the Tay ; and Malccdni thought it better to pre- 
serve his cromn as a vassal, than to lose it by braving the resent- 
ment of his enemy. He made an offer of submission, the conditions 
of which were dictated by William ; and the Scottish king, com- 
ing to the English camp, threw himself on the mercy of the con- 
queror. He was permitted to retain the government as a vassal of 
the English crown ] and in that quality swore fealty, performed the 
ceremony of homage, and gave hostages for his fidelity (1). The 
king his in return halted at Durham, to erect a castle for the pror 
tection of Walcher, the new bishop ; and summoned before his tri- 
bunal Gospatric, the earl of Northumberland. He was charged with 
old offences, which it was supposed had been long ago forgiven, 
the massacres of the Normans at Durham and York. Banished by 
the sentence of the court, Gospatric retired, after several adventures, 
to Malcolm, and received from the pity or policy of that prince the 
castle and demesnes of Dunbar. ' His earldom was bestowed on 
Waltheof, who took the first opportunity to revenge the murder of 
his grandfather Aldred (2). He surprised and slew the sons of Carl 
at a banquet in the villa of Seterington (3). 

Here ward was the last Englishman, who had drawn the sword in 
the cause of independence. The natives submitted to the yoke in 
sullen despair : even Edgar the etfaeling resigned the hope of re- 
venge, and consented to solicit a livelihood from the mercy of the 
man whose ambition had robbed him of a crown. He was still in 
Scotland, when the king of France offered him a princely establish- 
ment at Montreuil near the borders of Normandy ^ not that Philip 
cared for the misfortunes of the etheling, but that he sought to 
annoy WiUiam, who had become his rival both in power and dig- 
nity. [A. D. 1075.] Edgar put to sea with the wealth which he had 

(l) I am iiilly aware that several Scottiah ** naught that him better was." Chron. Sax. 18 1. 

writers, anziovis to saye the honoar of Malcolm, This passage has been ridiculously explained to 

sedc to persuade us tiiat the Abernethy in signify that he fimnd nothing of serrice, neitber 

question is some unknown place on the bonlers, proyision nor riches : but the real meaning i» 

not Abemediy on the Tay; that the two kings Uut he found no man better than himself, that 

settled their dif&nnices in an amicable manner, is, no man able to resist him with snoeess, as 

aoRl that the hdmaee of Maleofan was not perr Siward is said to haTe slain of his enemies ** all 

formed for Scotland, but for lands given to him '* that was best." Chron. Lamb. ann. 10S4. 

in England. It is, howerer, impossible to elude 4. At Abemethv Malcolm came and surrendered 

die testimony of the original and contemporary himsdf (DeditiMie fiictus est noeter. Ethelred^ 

historians. I. The king's object was to conquer 343. Se dedidit. Malms. S8). S. Scotland was 

Scotland (nt earn sibi subjugaret. Sim. aOS. subdued (Scotiam sibi sutijecit, Ingulf, 79). 

Flor: 637). 2. He advanced to Abernethy on the Malcolm was obliged to do hqmage and swear 

Tay(*<He led ship-force and land-force to Scot* fealty (Malcolmum regem ejus sibi hominium 

•' land ; and the land on the sea-half he belea* facere, et fidelitatem iurare ooeglt. Ing. ibid.) ; 

** guered with ships, and led in his army at the and in addition to give hostages for his fidelity 

'* ge>wade"<— not the Tweed, as Gibson unac- (Obsides, Sim. 308)* Gidas sealde, and his man 

countably translates it, buttbe*' ford" or wading- woes. Chron^ Sax. 181). It should be observed 

place. Chron. Sax. 181. This ford was over the that of these writers the Saxon annalist had lived 

Forth, the southern boundary of Scotland in in William's court. Ingulf had been bis secreUry, 

that age. Thus Ethelred tells us that the king Ethelred was the intimate acquaintance of David, 

passed through l.othian, and some other place, the son of Malcdm, and the rest lived iu the 

and then through Scotland to Abernethy, Laoda- next century. They could not all be mistaken, 

mam, Calatriam— a word altered in copying— ^2) See p. 169, note. 

Scotiam usque ad Abernethy. Ethel. 343). 3. All (3) Alur. Bev. 133- Sim. 303, 304. 
r»pposition was fruitless, "|Ie there found 
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brooghl flrom England, and the presents wlikh had been made to 
him by the king, qaeen, and nobles of Scotlani. Bat his small 
squadron was dispersed by a tempest : his ships were stranded on 
the coast : his treasures and some of his followers were seized by 
the inhabitants ; and the unfortunate prince returned to solicit once 
more the protection of his brother-in-law. By him he was adyised 
to seek a reconciliation with William, who. feceiyed the overture 
with pleasure. At Durham the sheritT of Yorkshire met him with a 
numerous escort, in appearance to do him honour, in reality to se- 
cure his person (1). Under this guard he traversed England, 
crossed the sea, and was presented to William in Normandy, who 
granted him the first place at court, an apartment in the palace, 
and a yearly pension of three hundred and sixty-five pounds of 
silver. For several years the last male descendant.of Gerdic confined 
his ambition to the sports of the field : in 4086 he obtained permis- 
sion to conduct two hundred knights to Apulia, and from Apulia 
to the holy land. We shall meet him again in England during the 
reign of William Rufus (2). 

We may now pause to contemplate the consequences of this 
mighty revolution. The conqueror was undisputed master of the 
kingdom : opposition had melted away before him \ and with the 
new dynasty had arisen a new system of national polity, erected on 
the ruins of the old. I. Englahd presented the singular spectacle of 
a native population with a foreign sovereign, a foreign hierarchy, 
and a foreign nobility. The king was a Norman : the bishops and 
principal abbots, with the exception of Wulstan and Ingulf, were 
Normans : and, after the death of Waltheof, every earl, and every 
powerful vassal of the crown, was a Norman. Each of thesa, to 
guard against the disaffection of the natives, naturally surrounded 
himself wilh foreigners, who alone were the objects of his favour 
and patronage : and thus almost all, who aspired to the rank of 
gentlemen, all who possessed either wealth or authority, were also 
Normans. Individuals who in their own country had been poor and 
unknown, saw themselves unexpectedly elevated in the scale of so- 
ciety : they were astonished at their own good fortune ^ and ge- 
nerally displayed in their conduct all the arrogance of newly ac- 
quired power. Contempt and oppression became the portion of the 
natives, whose farms were pillaged, females violated, and persons 
imprisoned at the caprice of these petty and local tyrants (3). ^' I 
'^will not undertake," says an ancient writer, *Mo describe the 
^^ misery of this wretched people. It would be a painful task to me ; 
^^and the account would be disbelieved by posterity (4).'' 

The first donations which the king made to his followers, were 

(1) Malm. 68. Hored. 364. 250. 3S3, 354, 255. 257. 259^262. Eaamw. 57. 

(2) Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1075. Hnttt. 212. 

(3) Ex infimis Nonnannoram clientibus tribu- (4) Hi«t. £lien. 516. 
■OS ci centuriones ditissiinos erexit. Orderic. 
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taken eiUier out of the demesne lands of the crown, or the estates of 
the natives who eillier had fallen In batUe, or aHer the victory had 
refused to submit to the conqueror. The rest by taking the oath of 
allegiance to the new sovereign, secured to themselves the present 
I)ossession of •their property. But most of these engaged in some or 
other of the rebellions which followed : the violation of their fealty 
subjected them by law to the forfeiture of their estates *, and new 
grants were made to reward the services of new adventurers. ]^or 
were the grantees always satisfied with the king's bounty. Their 
insolence trampled on (he rights of the natives ; and their rapacity 
dispossessed their innocent but unprotected neighbours. The suf- 
ferers occasionally appealed to the equity of the king ^ but he was 
not eager to displease the men, on whose swords he depended for 
the possession of his crown ; and, if he ordered (he restitution of the 
property which had been ui^ustly invaded, he seldom cared to en- 
force the execution of the decree which he had made. Harassed, 
however, by the importunate complaints of the English on the one 
hand, and (he intractable rapacity of the Normans on the other, he 
commanded both parties to setUe their disputes by compromise. 
The expedient relieved him from the performance of an office, in 
which his duty was opposed to his interests : but it uniformly 
turned to the advantage of the oppressors. The Englishman was 
compelled to surrender the greater portion of his estate, that he 
might retain the remainder, not as the real proprietor, but as the 
vassal of the man by whom he had been wronged (1). 

II. Thus, partly by grant and psrtiy by usurpation, almost all 
the lands in the kingdom were transferred to the possession of 
Normans. The families which, under the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, 
had been distinguished by their opulence and power, successively 
disappeared. Many perished in the different insurrections; others 
begged their bread in exile, or languished in prison, or dragged on 
a precarious existence udder the protection of their new lords. The 
king himself was become the principal proprietor in the kingdom. 
The royal demesnes had fallen to his share : and, if these in some 
instances had been diminished by grants to his followers, the loss 
had been amply repaired from the forfeited estates of the English 
thanes. He possessed no fewer than one thousand four hundred and 
thirty- two manors in different parts of the kingdom (2). The next 
to him was his brother Odo, distinguished by the title of the earl 
bishop, who held almost two hundred manors in Kent, and two 
hundred and fifty in other counties. Another prelate, highly es- 

(■t) CmnfMire ihe words of Genrase of Tilbury an extensiye parcel of land, with a boose on it 

(Brad. i. 15), with the correct extract from the for the accommodation of the lord, and cottages 

AlS. of the Shameburn family apad Wilk, Leg. for bis slayes. He generally kept a part in his 

Sax. 28T. own bands, and bestowed the remainder on two 

(2) Manor (a Man«ido, Orderic, 255) was sj- or more tenants, wbo held of him by military 

nonymous in the langaage of the Ilormans with service, or rent , or other prestations., 
villa in Latin, and Tune in English. It denoted 
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teemed^ and as liberally rewarded by Ibc conqueror, Geoffrey, 
bishop of Goutances, left ai his death two hundred and eighty ma- 
nors to Roger Mowbray, his nephew. Rc^rt, count of Mortaigne, 
thQ brother of William and Odo, obtained for his share nine hun- 
dred and seyonty-lhree manors; four hundred and forty-two fell to 
the portion of Alan Fergant, earl of jRretagiie \ two hundred and 
ninety-eight to that of William Wareone ; and one hundred and 
seventy-one to Richard de Qare. Other estates in greater or smaller 
proportions were bestowed on the resi of the foreign chieftains, ac- 
cording to the caprice or the gratitude of the new sovereign (1). 

In addition to the grant of lands, lie conferred on his principal 
favourites another distii»ction honourable in itself, profitable to the 
possessors, and necessary for the stability of the Norman power. 
This was the earldom, or command of the several counties. Odo 
was created earl of Kent, and Hugh of Avranches earl of Chester, 
with royal Jurisdiction within their respective earldoms. Fitz- 
Osbern obtained the earldom of Hereford, Roger M ontgomenr ^at 
of Shropshire, Walter Giffard that of Buckingham, Alan of Bre- 
tagne that of Richmond, and Ralph Guader that of Norfolk. In the 
Saxon times such dignities were usually granted for life : William 
made them hereditary in the same family (2). 

It should, however, be observed that the Norman nobles were as 
prodigal as they were rapacious. Their vanity was fiattered by the 
number and wealth of their retainers, whose services they pur- 
chased and requited with the most liberal donations. Hence the 
estates which they received from the king, they doled out to their 
followers in such proportions, and on such conditions, as were re- 
ciprocally stipulated. Of all his manors in Rent, the earl bishop did 
not retain more than a dozen in his own possession (3). Fitz-Osbern 
was always in want : whatever he obtained, he gave away ; and the 
king himself repeatedly chided him for his thoughtlessness and 
prodigality (4). Hugh of Avranches was surrounded by an army of 
knights, his retainers, who accompanied him wherever he went, 
pillaging the farms as they passed, and living at the expense of the 
people. (5). Thus it happened that not only the immediate vassals 
of the<;rown but the chief of their sub-vassals were also foreigners : 
and the natives who were permitted to retain the possession of 
land, gradually sank into the lowest classes of freemen. 

III. So general and so rapid a transfer of property from one 
people to another could not be effected without producing im- 
portant alterations in the condition of the tenures by which lands 
had been hitherto held. Of these tenures that by military service 
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Orderic,250 — 255. iOOO pounds (Ocderic, inler Scrip. Norm. 804); 

The earls, besides their estates in the but in this sum must be included the profits 

county, derired other profits from their earldoms, sirising from his lauds, 

partieularly the third penny of what was due to f3j Domesday, Chenth. 

the king ^from proceedings at law, Warennc, (4) Malms. 59- 

fcom Ids earldom of Surrey, received annually (5) Orderic, 253. 
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was esteemed (he most honourable. Id the preceding pages the 
reader will h»Ye noticed the rudiments of military tenures among 
the Anglo-Saxons : he will soon discover them under the Normans 
improved into a much more perfect, but also more onerous system. 
Whether the institution of knights' fees was originally devised, or 
only introduced by the policy of the conqueror, may perhaps be 
doubted. It is indeed generally supposed (hat he brought it with 
him from Normandy, where it certainly prevailed under his sue- 
ce^siors : iMit I am ignorant of any ancient authority by which its 
existence oa a large scale tan be proved either in that or any other 
country, previousff to its establishment'in this island. William saw 
that asliis crown had been won, so it could be preserved, only by 
the sword. The UBceasing hostility of the natives must have sug- 
gested tlUk expediency of providing a force, which might at all mo- 
ments be prepared to crush the rebelRous, and overawe the dis- 
affected : nor was it easy to imagine «r plan better calculated for 
the purpose than (bat, which compelled each tenant in chief to have 
a certain number of knights or horsemen always ready to flght 
under his banner, ancf^to obey the commands of the sovereign. 
From the laws of the conqueror we may infer that this subject was 
discussed and determined in a great council of his vassals at London. 
'*' We. will,'' says he, '' that all the freemen of -our kingdom possess 
^^ their lands-in peace, free from all tallage, and unjust exaction : 
^Mhat nothing be required or taken from them but their free ser- 
^' vice which they owe' to us of right, as has been appointed to 
^' them, and granted by us with hereditary right for ever by the 
^'common council of our whole kingdom.'' '^And we command 
^^ thai all earls, barons, knights, Serjeants, and freemen be always 
'^ provided with horses and arms as they ought, and that they be 
"always ready to perform to us their whole service, in manner as 
" (hey owe it to us of right for their fees and tenements, and as we 
"have appointed to them by the common council of our whole 
"kingdom, and as we have granted to them in fee with right of in- 
" heritance (1)." This free service which was so strongly enforced,^ 
consisted, as we learn from other sources, in the quota of horsemen 
completely armed, which each vassal was bound to furnish at the 
king's requisition, and to maintain in the field during the space of 
forty days. Nor was it conOned solely to the lay tenants. The 
bishops and dignifled ecclesiastics, with most of the clerical and 
monastic bodies, were compelled to submit to the same burthen. 
A few exemptions were indeed granted to those who could prove 
(hat they held their lands in francalmoigne or free alms ; but the 
others, whose predecessors had been accustomed to furnish men to 
the armies during the invasions of the Danes, could not refuse to 
grant a similar aid to the present sovereign, to whom they owed 

(1) WilkLeg.217.228. 
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their dignitte^ and opulence. This regulation enabled the crown at 
a short notice to raise an army of cavalry, which is ^id to have 
amounted to sixty thousand men (1). 

The tenants in chief imitated the soyereign in exacting from 
their retainers the same free service^ which the king exacted from 
them. Thus every large property, whether it were held by a vassal 
of the crown, or a sub-vassal, became divided into two portions of 
unequal extent. One the lord reserved for his own use under the 
name of his demesne, cultivated part of it by his villeins, let out 
parts to farm, and gave parts to different tenants to be holden by 
any other than military service (2). The seSoad portion he divided 
into parcels called knights' fees, and bestowed on military tenants, 
with the (^ligation of serving on horseback at his requisition during 
the usual period (3). But ia these sub-infeudations eaeh oo^ine 
lord was guided solely by his own Judgment or caprice. The 
number of knights' fees established by some was greater, of those 
established by others was smaller, thftn the number of knights, 
whom they were bound to furnish by their tenures. Thus the 
bishop of Durham and Roger de Burun owed the crown the same 
service of ten knights ^ but the former had enfeoffed no fewer than 
seventy, the latter only six. The consequence was that the prelate 
had always more than sufiBcient to perform his service, while Roger 
was compelled to supply his deficiency with hired substitutes, or 
the voluntary attendance of some of the freeholders on his de- 
mesne (4). 

But besides military service these tenures imposed on the vassal 
a number of obligations and burthens, without the knowledge of 
which it would be impossible to understand the nature of the transac- 
tions to be recorded in the following pages. 

(1) Order. 258. Ia a passage in Sprot. which (3) Thus the obligation of militaij service 
is evidently nratibted, the number of knights' was ultimately laid on the smaller portion of the 
feesiifixedat(H>,215, ofwhich38>0l5 are said land. The estates belonging to the abbey of 
to have belonged to the monks alone, indepen^ Ramsev contained 390 hides (see the fragment 
dently of the rest of the ^clergy (Sprot, Chron. printed after Sprot, p. 195—197). Yet the 
114). Hence it has been inferred that they pos- quantity of land which had been converted iato 
sessed almost one half of the landed property in knights' fees did not exceed 60. Ibid. p. 215— 
the kingd(mi. But it is evident that there exists 217. Lib. Nig. i. 256. 

some error in the number. From the returns in (4) Lib. Nig. i. 224. 80<$. 310. But what was 

the Liber Niger Scaccarii under Henry II. it the extent of a knight's fee? A hide of land 

appears that the number of knights' fees belong- conuined four yard4ands ; but the yaid-Iand in 

ing to the monasteries was comparatively trifling} different places was estimated at 10, 24, and 

and, if the monks had really been compelled to even 40 acres, perhaps on account of thedifferent 

give away to laymen the immense <piantity of value of the soil. We are told that four hides 

land neceasaryto constitute 28,015 knights' fees, made an entire fee (Apod Sprot, p. 183): yet 

we should certainly meet with^ complaints on when we come to the fees themselves, we find 

the subject in some of their writers. I do not none containing fewer than five hides, and many 

believe that one of them has ever so much as that contain more. Ibid. p. 216. In the return of 

alluded to it. Richard de Haia, we are told that knights do 

(2) Some lands were held in villenage even by service for five caracutes or hides of land, and 
freemen, who bound themselves to render such that some have that number, others not. (Lib. 
services as were usually rendered bv villeins ; Nig. 278) : in the Abbreviatio placitorum that 
others were held in soccage, that is, by rent oi? six hides make a fee in Wilts and Bucks. 27 in 
any other free but conventional service, with the Cambridgeshire, 9 1/2 plough lands in Lancaster, 
obligation ofsuit to the court ofthe lord. Burgage 16 in Yorkshire, 18 in Noithumberland, 48 in 
tenure was confined to the towns, and was L!«colnshire, pp. 59, 73« 237. 299. 
frequently diflerent even in the same town, 

according to the original will ofthe lord. 
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1. Fealty was incident to every, efen the lowest species of 
tenure (1). Besides fealty the military tenant was obliged to do 
booiage, that he might obtain the investiture of his fee. Unarmed 
and bare-headed, on his knees, and with his hands placed between 
those of his lord, hci repeated these words : '^ Hear, my lord; I be- 
^^ come your liege man of life, and limb, and earthly worship : and 
^^fiiith and truth I will bear to you to live and die. So help me 
*^ God.'' The ceremony was concluded with a kiss : and (he man 
was thenceforth bound to respect and obey his lord : the lord to 
protect his man^ and to warrant to him the possession of bis 
fee (2). Hitherto in other countries the royal authority could only 
reach the sub-vassals through their lord, who alone had sworn 
fealty to the sovereign : nor did they deem themselves deserving 
of punishment, if they assisted him in his wars, or in his re- 
bellion against the crown. Such the law remained for a long period 
on the continent : but William, who had experienced its inconve- 
nience, devised a remedy in England ; and compelled all the free 
tenants of his immediate vassals to swear fealty to himself i^3). The 
consequence was an alteration in the words of Ihe oath : the king's 
own tenants swore to be true to him against all manner of men : 
their sub-tenants swore to be true to them against all men but 
the king and his heirs. Hence, if they followed their lord in his 
rebellion, they w(^e adjudged to have violated their allegiance, 
and became subject to the same penalties as their leader. 

2. In addition to service in the time of war, the military tenants 
of the crown were exg^cted lo attend the king's court at the 
three gre^l festivals : and, unless they could show a reasonable 
cause of absence, were bound to appear on other occasions, when* 
ever they were summoned. But if this in some respects were a 
burthen, in others it was an honour and an advantage. In these 
assemblies they consulted together on all matters concerning the 
welfare or the safety of the state, concurred with the sovereign 
in making or amending the laws, and formed the highest judi- 
cial tribunal in the kingdom. Hence they acquired the appella- 
tion of the king's barons : the collective body was called the ba- 
ronage of England : and the lands which they held of the crown 
were termed their respective baronies. By degrees, however, many 
of the smaller baronies became divided and subdivided by mar- 
riages and descents : and the poverty of the possessors induced 

(l) Eren the villein took an oath of fealty to performed the same services : and the land con- 
his lord for the cottage and land which he tinned in the same family for so many genera- 
enjoyed from his boonty, and promised to submit tions, that the villeiu at length was deemed to 
to his jurisdiction both as to body and chattels, have obtained a legal interest in it. Thns it is 
Spelm. Arch. 226. But this oath of fealty became ^supposed that tenure by copyhold was esta- 
in the lapse of ages the cause of a great improve- blished. 

ment in the condition of villeins. It entitled (2) Spelm. Arch 296. Glan. ix. 1. Ex parte 

them to some consideration from their lords, domiiii protectio, dcfensio, warrantia, ex parte 

Their tenements were suffered to descend to tenentis reverentia et sobjectio. Bract, ii. 35. 

their children, who took the same oath, and (3) Chron.Sax. 197. Alar. Bev. 136- 
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them io exclude Ihemselyes from the assemblies of their colleagues* 
In the reigo of John the dlsUocUon was eslahUshed between the 
lesser and the greater barons : and as the latter only continued to 
exercise the privileges, Ihey at length were alone fcaown by the title 
of barons (1). 

3. According to a specious, but perhaps erroneous theory, IIks 
are beneficiary grants of land, which originally depended for their 
duration on the pleasure of the lord, but were gradually improved 
into estates for life, and at last converted into estates of in^ieritance. 
But whatever might have been the practice in former ages, the fees 
created by William and his followers were all granted in perpe- 
tuity, to the feoffees and their legitimate descendants. There were 
however two cases. in which they might escheat or fall to the lord : 
when by failure of heirs the race of the first tenant had become 
extinct (2) ; or by felony or treason the actual tenant incurred the 
penalty of forfeiture (3). On this account an officer was appointed 
by the crown in every county to watch over.its rights, and take im- 
mediate possession of all escheated estates. 

4. When the heir entered into possession of the fee, he was 
required to pay a certain sum to the lord under the name of 
heriot among the Saxons, of relief among the Normans. By mo- 
dern feudalists we are told that this was meant as an acknow- 
ledgment, that the fee was held from the bounty of the lord : but it 
may be fairly doubted whether their doctrine have any foundation 

(1) I am aware that ia the opinion of tome faish«^ and panons hoMing^ of the king^ in chief, 

resnectahle antiquaries, a barony consisted of hofll in bamny, and are bound to attend the 

ISknigbto' fees and one-lhird. Bat their opi- king's oonit like other barons (Leg. Sax. 384)« 

Dion rests on no ancient authority, and is merely Hence it may be fairly inferred that laymen 

an inference drawn from Magna Charta, which holding in chief, originally at least, held aJso in 

makes the relief of a barony canal to the reliefs barony. 5* In the i4th of Edward II. a petition 

of 13 1/8 knights' fees. But tne distinction of with rea^ct to scutage was presented by "the 

greater and lesser barons was than established ; *' prelates, earls, barons, and others," stating 

and the former, harassed with arbitrary reliefs " that the archbishops, prelates, earls, and ba- 

(GlanviUe, ix. 4). has insisted that a certain sum ** rons, and other great lords of the land, heU 

should be fixed by law. If this prore that a ** their baronies, lands, tenements, and honours 

barony consisted of J S 1/3 knights' fees, the ** in chief of the king by certain services, some 

same reasoning will prove that an earldom con- *' by three knights' fees, and others by fonr, 

sisted of 20, which is certainly false. I may " some by more and some by less, according to 

observe, 1. that our ancient writers frequently *' the ancient fooflments, and the quantity of 

comprise all the tenants of the crown under the " their tenure, of which services the king and 

name of barons. 2' That in the Dialogus de '* his ancestors have been seized by the hands of 

Scaccario, their fees are divided into lesser and " the aforesaid archbishops, prelates, earls, and 

greater baronies (1. ii. c. 9)* 3. That in the Liber ** barons, etc." From the whole document it 

Niger Scaocarii fee and barony are used syno- appears that, as the ecclesiastical teoanU are 

aymously ; and some baronies are held by the sometimes distinguished from each other, and 

service of thirty or forty knights, others by that sometimes cmnprehended under the general de- 

of three or four. 1 will mention one instance, signation of prelates; so the lesser tenants in 

which proves both. Thus in the time of Henry I. chief are sometimes distinguished from the earis 

Nicholas de GrainviUe held his barony in and barons, and sometimes comprehended with 

Iforlhumberland by the service of three knights, them under the general title of baroas. Rot. 

Uis successor William left only two daughters, Pari. i. 38S> 384. 
who divided the barony between them. To the ^2^ Olanv. vii. 17. 

^questions put frmn the king, Ru^ of Ellington, (3) Failure in military service was forbidden 

who married one of the sisters, answers that he by tae eonqneror under the penalty of ** full for* 

holds half of the baron/ by the service of one *• feiture." Leg. 217. 228- Canute had before 

knieht and a half; and Ralph de Gaugi, the son enacted that if a vassal fled from his lord in an 

of Uie other sistw, that he holds half of the fee expedition, he should forfeit to the lord whatever 

by the service of one knight and a half (Lib. he held of him, and to the king his other estates. 

IVig. 832. 338). 4. in the constitutions of Cla- Ug. l45. 
rendon under Henry 11. it is determined that all 
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in foct. Originally Ihe heriot ^as demanded as due not from the 
new, but from the last tenant, and was discharged out of his per- 
sonal estate (1) : he generally made provisions for the payment in 
bis will ! and it often appears in the form of a legacy, by which 
the vassal sought to testify his respect for the person, and his 
gratitude for the protection, of his lord (2). By Canute the amount 
of the heriot was regulated by the rank of each tenant : by William 
that amount was considerably diminished. When he confirmed the 
law of Canute, he entirely omitted the demand of money, and con- 
tented himself with a portion of the horses and arms, the hounds 
and hawks of the deceased (3). But the new regulation was soon 
violated : avarice again introclWed pecuniary reliefs; and the enor- 
mous sums which were exacted by succeeding kings, became the 
frequent subject of useless complaint and ineffectual redress. 

5. The conqueror had solemnly pledged his word that he would 
never require more from his vassals than their stipulated services. 
But the ingenuity of the feudal lawyers discovered that there were 
four occasions on which the lord had a right to levy of his own 
authority a pecuniary aid on his tenants ; when he paid the relief 
of his fee, when he made his eldest son a knight, when he gave his 
eldest daugther in marriage, and when he had the misfortune to be 
a captive in the hands of his enemies (4). Of these cases the first 
could not apply to the tenants of the crown because the sovereign, 
holding of no one, was not subject to a relief; but this advantage 
was counterbalanced by the frequent appeals which he made to 
their generosity, and which under a powerful prince, it was dan- 
gerous to resist. They claimed, however, and generally exercised, 
the right of fixing the amount of such aids, and of raising them as 
they thought proper, either by the impost of a certain sum on every 
knight's fee, or the grant of a certain portion from the moveables 
of each individual, varying according to circumstances from a for- 
tieth to a fifth of their estimated value. 

6. Fees of inheritance necessarily required limitations as to alie- 
nation and descent. The law would not permit* the actual tenant to 

(1) Edgar defines the heriot ** a payment ac- few in Kent. Nomina eoram de qnatuor lestia 
** caBtomed to be made to the king for the great non relevantium terram, similium Alnodo cilt. 
" men of the land after their death." Apad Seld. Otherwise all paid it, who had the jurisdiction 
Spicil. 153. Canute promises, if a man die in- of sac and soc. De terris eoriun habet releva- 
testate, to take no more of his property than the men qui habent suam sacam at socum. Domesd. 1. 
heriot ; and if he die in battle for his lord, to a. 3. 

forgire the heriot. Leg. 144. 146. William de* (3/ Compare the laws of Canute (Leg. Sax. 
termines that the relief for a vavasor shall be the 144') with those of ihe conqueror (p. 223). Both 
horse of the deceased, such as it was at his equally refer tn the personal estate of the de- 
death. Leg. 323. ceased. If a knight were so poor that he left not 

(2) We have several wills with such provi- horses nor armour, William decided that his 
sions. In that of .Slfhelm the first bequest is the relief should be 100 shillings. This always re- 
heriot, 100 mancnses of gold, two swords, four mained the relief of a knight's fee. But the relief 
shields, four spears, two horses with their equip- for a barony continued arbitrary ( Glan. ix. 4 ) : 
ments, and two without : and then an estate is obviously because baronies or fees held in chief 
onlered to be sold for 100 mancnses of gold to of the king were some of greater an<l others of 
pay the heriot. Apud Lye, app. No. ii. It appears smaller value. 

that under the Saxons some persons had obtained (4) Glanv. ix. 8> Spclni. Arch. 53. 
ail exemption from this payment. There were a 

I. 18 
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dercat the will of his lord, or the righls of his issoe. Whatever he 
had acquired by purchase, or industry, or fiayour, remained at his 
own disposal : but Ihe fee which he had received to transmit to his 
descendants, he could neither devise by will, nor alienate by gift or 
sale. After his death it went, whether he would or not, to the near- 
est heir, who inherited the whole, and was bound to perform the 
services originally stipulated (1). It was, however, long before the 
right of representation in descents could be fully established. That 
the eldest son of the first tenant was the legitimate heir, was univer- 
sally admitted : but considerable doubts were entertained, whether 
at the death of the second, the fee should descend to his son or his 
brother : for, if the former were i\fi nearest in blood to the lale 
possessor, the latter was nearest to the original feoffee. This uacer- 
tainty is the more deserving of the reader's attention, as in the des- 
cent of the crown it explains the occasional interruptions which he 
has beheld in the line of representation, and the part which the 
thanes or barons took in the election of the sovereign. If the son of 
the last king were a minor, the claim of the yoong prince was often 
opposed by that of his uncle, whose appeal to the great council was 
generally sanctioned by the national approbation (2). 

7. The descent of fees brought with it two heavy grievances, 
wardships, and marriages, which were unknown in most feudal 
constitutions, and in England experienced long and obstinate oppo- 
sition. That atteii;ipl3 had been made to introduce them at an early 
period, is not improbable : from the charter of Menry I, it is cer- 
tain that both hsid been established under the reign of his brother 
William Rufus, perhaps even of his father, the conqueror (3). After 
a long struggle it was finally decided that, when the heir was a mi- 
nor, he should not hold the fee, because hig age rendered him inca* 
pable of performing military service. The lord immediately entered 
into possession, and appropriated the profits to himself, or gave 
them to a favourite, or let them out to farm. Nor was«this all. He 
separated the heir from his mother and relations, and took him un- 
der his own custody, on the ground that it was his interest to see 
that the young man was educated in a manner which might hereaf- 
ter fit him for the performance of military service (4). He was, 
however, obliged to defray all the expenses of his ward : and to 
grant to him, when he had completed his twenty-first year, the li- 
very of his estate without the payment of the relief (5). 

8. But frequently the heirs were females-, and, as they could not 

(0 I.eg. 266. GlanT. vii. X (4) Quia, Miy» Fortescue, iafantem talem 10 

(2) llius thoagh Ethelred left two sous, Alfred actibus bellicis, aaos facere ratioue teaanc sur 
succeeded to the throne. In the same manner ipse astringitur domino feodi, melius instruere 
Ed red succeeded his brother Edmund, in prefe- poterit aut velit quam dominas ille, cui ab eo 
rence to his nephews Edwy and Edgar. servitium tale debetor, etc. De Laud. Leg. Aag- 

(3) Chart. Hen. 1. apud Wiik. Leg. 233. From p. 105. 

the words of tlie charter the reader would not (5) Gbn. yii. 9. Spelm. 565. 
infer that they were recent institutions. 
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perform military service, every precaution was laken to gaard 
against tbe prejudice, which might be suffered from their succes- 
^OD. Their father was forbidden to give them in marriage without 
the consent of the lord^ which, however, he could not refuse 
without showing a reasonable cause. When the tenant died, the 
fee descended to the daughter, or if they were more than one, to 
all the daughters in common. The lord had tbe wardship : as each 
completed her fourteenth year, he compelled her to marry the man 
of his choice*; or, if he allowed her to remain single, continued to 
act as her guardian, and could prevent her from marrying without 
his advice and consent. After marriage the husband exercised all 
ttie rights of his wife, did homage in her place, and performed the 
accustomed services. The pretext for these harassing regulations, 
was a necessary attention to the interests of the lord, whose fee 
might otherwise come into the possession of a man unable or un* 
willing to comply with the obligations : but avarice converted them 
into a constant source of emolument, by selling the marriages of 
heiresses to the highest bidder (1). 

lY. From the feudal tenures I may be allowed to pass to a few 
other innovations, which chiefly regard the administration of jus- 
tice. 1. In the king's court all the members, in the inferior courts 
the president and principal assessors, were Normans, who, while 
they were bound to decide in most cases according to the laws, 
were unable to understand the language, of the natives. For their 
instruction and guidance the statues of the Anglo^xon kings were 
translated into Norman. But where the judges were unacquainted 
with more than one language, it was necessary that the pleadings 
should be in that idiom. In inferior tribunals much business was of 
necessity transacted in the language of the people : but in the king's 
court, which from its superior dignity, and authority gradually drew 
all actions of importance to itself, causes were pleaded, and judg* 
ments given in the Norman tongue. This added to the considera* 
tion that all persons enjoying influence and patronage were fo* 
reigners, made the study of that language a necessary branch of 
education : and those who hoped to advance their children either 
in the church or slate, were careful that they should possess so use- 
ful an acquirement (2). 

(1) Glanv. yii. 12. This ^hole system was at et pueris etiam in sckolis principia literaram 
last abolisbed by thestatateof ihe I2th of Charles granunatica Gallice et non anglioe traderentur, 
II. by wbich " all tenures by knight senrice p. 71* Their ignorance of the English tongue 
'* of the king, or of any other person, and by appears to me a much better reason ; but still 
** knight-service in eapite, and soccage in capite less can I believe with Holkot that the king 
" of the king, and the fruits and coqsequenres entertained the absurd idea of abolishing the 
" thereof were taken away or discharged, and all English language. Ead. SpiciL 180« For Orderic 
" tenures of honours, manors, lands, etc., were assures us that William himself applied to the 
" tamed into free and common soocage." study of the English tongue, that he might un- 

(2) InguK, 71. 88. He attributes the preference derstand the causes pleaded before him, though 
whicb the Normans gave to their own tongue to age and business prevented him from makii)g 
their hatred of the English, Ipsum etiam idioma great progress. Anglicam locntionem sategit 
tantum aWiorrebant, quod leges terrw.statutaque ediscere, ut sine interprete, querclam subjects 
Jln^licomm regum lingua Gailica tractarentur, legis posset intelligere. 246< edit. Naseres. 
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2. If the Anglo-Saxoo laws abounded with pecuniary penalties, 
in the Norman code they were equally numerous and still ntore 
oppressive. By the former these mulcts were fixed and certain, 
apportioned with the most scrupulous exactitude to the supposed 
enormity of the offence : in the latter almost every transgression 
subjected the delinquent to an amerciament : that is, placed his 
personal estate at the mercy of his lord ; who in the exercise of this 
arbitrary right frequently multiplied the number, and augmented 
the amount of the penalties. The king, indeed, ordered the Anglo- 
Saxon customs to be observed : but the prejudices or interest of the 
Judges led them to impose the amerciaments of the Normans. It 
was an evil grievously felt by the people ; and to procure a remedy 
for the abuse, seems to have been one of the principal objects of 
those, who so frequently, for more than a century, petitioned that 
the laws ^^of the good king Edward'' might be inviolably ob- 
served. 

3. Though the natives were at last compelled to submit to the 
invaders, they often gratified their revenge by private assassination. 
To provide for the security of his followers, the king did not enact 
a new, but revived an old, statute : and the same penalty which 
Canute imposed for the murder of a Dane, was imposed by Wit- 
Ham for the violent death of a Norman. If the assassin was not de- 
livered to the officers of Justice within the space of eight days, a 
mulct of forty-six marks was levied on the lord of the manor, or 
the inhabitants of the hundred, in which the dead body had been 
found. But the two nations by intermarriages gradually coalesced 
into one people : at the close of a century it was deemed unneces- 
sary, because it would have been fruitless, to inquire into the des- 
cent of the slain : and the law, which had been originally framed 
to guard the life of the foreigner, was enforced for the protection 
of every freeman (1). In legal language the penalty was denonti- 
nated the ''murder,'' a term which has since been transferred to 
the crime itself. 

4: Both nations were equally accustomed to appeal in their courts 
to the Judgment of God : but the Normans despised the fiery ordeals 
of the English, and preferred their own trial by battle as more 
worthy of freemen and warriors. The king sought to satisfy there 
both. When the opposite parties were countrymen, he permitted 
them to follow their national customs : when they were not, the 
appellee, if he were a foreigner or of foreign descent, might offer 
wager of battle, or, should this be declined, might clear himself 
by his own oath and the oaths of his witnesses, according to the 
provisions of the Norman law. But if he were a native, it was left 

(1) Leg. 222. 228 4ftO. Sic permixUcsunt na- Dial, de Seac. 53. Of coarse villeins and slaTe& 
tioiies. ut vix discern! possit hodie, de liberis lo- were still reputed Englishmen. Ibid, 
quor, quis Anglicus quis Normannus sit genere. 
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to his optioit to offer battle, to go to the ordeal, or to produce in his 
defence the usual number of lawful compurgators (1). 

5. In all the other christian countries in Europe the bishops were 
accustomed to give judgment in spiritual causes in their own parti- 
cular courts ^ in England they had always heard and decided such 
causes in the courts of the hundred. William disapproved of this 
custom, and by advice of all his prelates and princes forbade tlie 
bishops and archdeacons to hear spiritual causes for the future in 
secular courts, authorized them to establish tribunals of their own, 
and commanded the sheriffs to compel obedience to the citations of 
the ecclesiastical' judge. By some writers this innovation has been 
attributed to the policy of the clergy, who sought by the establish- 
ment of separate tribunals to render themselves independent on the 
secular power : by others to that of the barons, whose object it was 
to remove from the civil courts the only order of men, who dared 
to oppose a barrier to their rapacity and injustice. Perhaps the true 
cause may be found in the law itself, which merely seeks to enforce 
the observance of the canons, and to assimilate the discipline of the 
English to that of the foreign churches, by taking from laymen the 
cognizance of causes relating to the cure of souls (2). But whatever 
might be the design of the legislature, the measure was productive 
of very important consequences. The separation created a strong 
rivalry between the two jurisdictions, which will occupy the atten- 
tion of the reader in a subsequent chapter,* and by removing so res-^ 
pectable a magistrate as the bishop from the courts of the hundred,, 
became one of the principal causes, why they gradually sunk inia 
disrepute, and ultimately into desuetude. 

V. These innovations will perhaps dispose the reader to con-* 
elude that the partiality or interest of William led him to new- 
model the whole frame of the Anglo-Saxon polity. But the inference 
is not warranted by the fact. As the northern tribes were all pro- 
pagated from the same original stock, so their institutions, though 
diversified by time, and climate, and accident, bore a strong 
resemblance to each other, and the customs- of the conquerors 
were readily amalgamated with those of the conquered. Of all the 
feudal services enforced by the Normans, there is not perhaps one 
of which some obscure trace may not be discovered among the 
Anglo-Saxons. The victprs might extend or improve, but they did 
not invent or introduce, them. The ealdormen of former times> 
the greater or lesser thanes, the ceorls and theowas seem to have 
disappeared : but a closer inspection will discover the same orders 
of men existing under the new names of counts or earl^, of barons, 
of knights and esquires, of free tenants, and of villeins and neifs. 
The national council, though it hardly contained a single native, 

(1) Leg. ^19. 330. New Rymer. i. 2. (3) Qus ad regimen aniinaruni perlinet. Ibid, 

293. Ne\T Rym. i. 3 
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GODtinued to be constituted as it had been formerly, of the principal 
landed proprietors, the immediate tassals of the crown : it assem- 
bled at the same stated periods : it exercised the same judicial and 
legislative powers. The administration of justice was vested in the 
ancient tribunals, the kingVcourt, the shire-motes, hundred- 
motes, and hall-motes : the statutes of the Anglo-Saxon kings, with 
the provincial customs known by the names of West-Saxon law, 
Mercian law, and Northumbrian law, were repeatedly confirm-* 
ed (1) ; and even the rights and privileges of every smaller district 
and petty lordship were carefully ascertained, and ordered to be 
observed. 

YI. It could not be supposed that the Normans in the provinces, 
foreigners as they were, and indebted for their possessions to the 
sword, would respect customs which they deemed barbarous, when 
they thought them prejudicial to their interests. But, while they 
tyrannized over the natives, they often defrauded the crown of its 
ancient rights ; and the king, treading perhaps in the footsteps of 
the great Alfred, to put an end to all uncertainty, ordered an exact 
survey to be made of every hide of land in the kingdom. Com- 
missioners were sent into the counties, with authority to impannel 
a jury in each hundred, Arom whose presentments and verdicts the 
necessary information might be obtained. They directed their 
inquiries to every interesting particular, the extent of each estate, 
its division into arable land, pasture, meadow, and wood ; the 
names of the owner, tenants, and sub-tenants, the number of the 
inhabitants and their condition, whether it were free or servile-, the 
nature and the obligations of the tenure, the estimated value before 
and since the conquest, and the amount of the land tax paid at each 
of these periods (2). The returns were transmitted to a board sit- 
ting at Winchester, by which they were arranged in order, and 
placed upon record. We know not the exact time when the com- 
missioners entered on their task -, it was completed in 1086. The 
fruit of their labours was the compilation of two volumes, which 
were deposited in the exchequer, and have descended to posterity 
with the appropriate title of the Domesday, or book of judgment (3). 

(l)I^g. Sax. 219. Ing. 88. Hov. 848. It way riam librabant, miserioorditer pnecaYentcs in 

be that the copy of these laws in Ingalf has 'been faturom re§iis exactionibus, et aliis oneribus 

altered in its oithograpfay, bat I see no reason to piissima nobis b«ieTolentia providentes, p. 79. 

doubt its authenticity. If the Norman judges He gives several other instances of false retams. 

bad to decide according to the Anglo-Saxon See also Ordcric, 678- 

laws, it is obvious that a translation was neces. (8^ The first volnnie is a large folio of ▼dlunia 

sary. A Latin translation might suffice for the ana in 382 double pages, written in a small cha- 

jodgcs in the higher courts ; but it is probaUe vacter, contains thirtyKXie eounti«s» beginning 

that many of the reeves, presiding in the lower with Kent, and ending with Lincolnshire. Thie 

courts belonging to manors, knew no other Ian* other is a quarto volume of 450 double pages iu 

guage than that of Normandy. a large character, but contains only the cofunties 

(2} la these inquiries the king was often de- of Essex, Norfolk, and Sussex. There is nodes- 

ceived by the partiality of the jurors. Ingulf criptiou of the four northern counties, but the 

observes that this was the case with respect to West Riding-of Yorkshire is made to comprehend 

the lands of bis abbey. Taxatores penes nostrum that part of Lancashire which lies to the north 

monasterium benevoli et amantes non ad vemm of the RibUe, with some districts in Westmore- 

pretinmnec ad verum spatium aoatrum monaste- land and Cumberland : while the southern pot- 
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yil. From the preceding JMkes (he reader will be able to form 
some notion of many of the sources f^om which the king's revenue 
was derived, l. The rents of the crown lands were generally i;>aid 
in kind, and allotted to the support of the royal household. 2. 
From his military tenants he received considerable sums under the 
diiferent heads of reliefs, aids, ward-ships, and the marriages of 
heiresses. For unless the female ward purchased at a considerable 
price the permission to wed the man of her own choice, he always 
disposed of her in marriage by private sale, and obtained a greater 
or smaller sum in proportion to the value of her fee (t). 3. Escheats 
and forfeitures continually occurred, and, whelher the king re- 
tained the lands himself, or gave them after some time to his fa- 
vourites, they always brought money into the exchequer. 4. The 
flnes paid by litigants for permission to have their quarrels termi- 
nated in the king's courts, the mulcts, or pecuniary penalties 
imposed by the laws, and the amerciaments, which were sometimes 
customary, generaUy arbitrary, according to the caprice or discre- 
tion of the judges, amounted in the course of each year to enormous 
sums.' 5. Me levied tolls at bridges, fairs, and markets, exacted 
certain customs on the export and import of goods, and i*eceived 
fees, and rents, and tallages, from the inhabitants of the burghs 
and ports (2). Lastly, William revived the odious tax called the 
danegelt, which had been abolished by Edward the Confessor. It 
was frequently levied for his use, at the rate of six shillings on every 
hide of land under the plough. From all these sources money 
constantly flowed into the exchequer, till the king was reputed to 
be the most opulent prince in Christendom. His daily income, 
even with the exception of fines, gifts, and amerciaments, amounted, 
if we may believe an ancient historian, who seems to write from 
authentic documents, to 1061/. tOs. l^d. (3) : a prodigious and 
incredible silm, if we reflect that the pound of that period was 
equal in weight to three nominal pounds of the present day, and 
that the vallie of silver was perhaps ten times as great as in modern 
limes. 

After the surrender of Morcar, William had led an army into 
Normandy to support his interests in the province of Maine, [a. d. 
1075]. His absence encouraged the mal-contents in England to 
unfurl the banner of insurrection. But the rebels were no longer 
natives : they were Normans, dissatisfied with the rewards which 

tion of Lancashire is included in Cheshire. Rut- a gift in lieu of the tallage, which was occn- 

land is similarly divided between Nottiughain* sioually refused. Thus in the 89th of Henry III. 

shire and Lincolnshire. the citizens of London offered two thousand 

(l) As an instance Geoffry de Mandeville in marks; bat were compelled to pay a tallage uf 

the second year of Henry III. gave 20,000 marks three thousand. Brady, i. 178. Other lords raised 

to marry Isabella, countess of Glocester. Madox, tallages in a similar manner. The word has the 

S22. same meaning as our present ' excise,' a cat- 

(3) Orderic, 258. The taUage was an aid raised ting off. 

by the king's own authority on his demesne (3 Orderic, 258- Paris, 597< 
lands. The burghs and cities frequently offered 
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they had received, and offended l|^e haughty and overbearing 
carriage of the king(l). At their head were Roger Fitz-Osbern, 
who had succeeded his father in the earldom of Hereford, and Ralph 
de Guader, a noble Breton, earl of Norfolk. The latter, in defiance 
of the royal prohibition, had married the sister of the former ; and 
the two earls, aware of William's vengeance, resolved to anticipate 
the danger. It was their object to prevent his return to England ; 
t^ partition the kingdom into the three great divisions.of Wessex, 
Mercia, and Northumbria \ to take two of these for themselves, and 
to give the third to Wallheof, whose accession to the confederacy 
would, they expected, secure the co-operation of the natives. Wal- 
theof refused to engage in the enterprise -, but imprudently suSteced 
himself to be sworn to secrecy. The plan of the conspirators was 
soon discovered to WilUajai de Warrenne, and Richard de Bienfait, 
the grand Justiciaries : in a battle at Bicham in Norfolk the rebels 
were defeated ; and every prisoner made in the pursuit was pu- 
nished with the loss of his right foot. The victors besieged Guader 
in his castle of Norwich during three months : at length, despairing 
of succour, he consented to quit the kingdom with his followers 
within a certain period *, and after visiting Denmark, returaed tf> 
his patrimonial esta^ in Bretagne(2). 

William had now returned from Normandy, and stUDOionedi a 
council of his barons at London. In this court Guader was out- 
lawed: Fitz-Osbern was convicted of treason, and sentenced, 
according to the Norman code, to perpetual imprisonment, and 
the loss of his property. His father's services indeed pleaded for- 
cibly in his favour ; but his proud and ungovernable temper dis- 
dained to ask for mercy (3). Waltheof was next arraigned. His 
secret had been betrayed by the perfidy of Judith, who had fixed 
her affections on a Norman nobleman, and was anxious to eman- 
cipate herself from her English husband. By the Angk>-Saxon law 
treason was punished with death and forfeiture: but the guilt of 
Waltheof was rather of that species, which has since been deno- 
minated misprision of treason. He had been acquainted with the 
conspiracy, and had not as a faithful vassal disclosed it to his 
sovereign. His judges were divided in opinioa; and the unfortunate 
earl continued during a year a close prisoner in the castle of vWia* 

(1) They accused him of having banished for to be a translation of the English name Beochaia* 
life Warleng, earl of Mortagne, for an offensive Orderic, 318. 

expression; and of having procured by poison (3) 1^ hen the king sent him a valuable present 

the death of Conan, earl of Bretagne, and of of clothes* he kindled a fire in his prison, and 

Walter, earl of Pontoise, Qrderic, p. 363. 304. burnt them (Ord. p. 322). From another passage 

But it appears from William of Jnmiege(vii. 19) in the same writer we learn that earb were 

that the words of Warleng were sufficient evi> distinguished by a particular dress (id. p. 327)' 

dence of a conspiracy against his sove#igii ; and It is probable (he articles sent to Fitj^Osbem 

the other charges were but reports which had were of (hat description. They consisted of a 

never been substantiated. See Maseres, Orderic, vest of silk, interula serica, a mantle, dilamys^ 

305- Note. and a shorter eloak of the skins of martens, xiteao 

(2) Lanfran. ep. 318. The battle was fought de pretiosis pdlibus peregrinonim murium* 
in campo, q[ui Fagadnna dicitur, which 1 conceive Ord. p. 322. 
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cbester. Arcbbisbop Laofranc laboured to procure his release : but 
Ihe intrigues of bis wife, and of the noblemen wbo sought bis 
estates, defeated the efforts of the primate. Waltheof was con- 
demned to die, and executed at an early hour the next mor- 
ning, before the citizens could be apprized of bis intended fate, 
[a. d, 1076]. By the natives his death was sincerely deplored. 
They deemed him the victim of Norman injustice, and revered his 
memory as that of a martyr (1). 

The reader will be pleased to learn that the perfidy of Judith 
experienced a suitable retribution. William ordered her to marry„ 
a foreign nobleman, named Simon : but she refused to give her 
hand to a husband that was deformed. The king knew how to pu- 
nish her disobedience. Simon married the eldest daughter of Wair 
theof(2), and received the estates of her father : Judith was left to 
languish in poverty, unpitied by the English or the Normans, and 
the object of general hatred or contempt (3). 

The remaining transactions of the king's reign may be divided 
into those which regarded his English, and those which regardctt 
his transmarine, dominions. I. He led a powerful army into 
Wales, established bis superiority over the natives of that country, 
and restored to freedom several hundreds of English slaves (4}. 
Malcolm of Scotland had renewed his ravages in Northumberland ; 
and Robert , the eldest son of the conqueror, was sent to chastise 
his perfidy. But the two princes did not meet ; and the only result 
of the expedition was the foundation of Newcastle on the left bank 
of the Tyne (5). The earldom of the country had been given, after 
the condemnation of Waltheof, to Watcher, a native of Lorraine, who 
had been lately raised to the episcopal see of Durham. The bishop 
was of a mild and easy disposition : his humanity revolted from the 
idea of oppressing the inhabitants himself^ but indolence prevented 
him from seeing or from restraining the oppressions of his officers* 
Liulf, a noble Englishman, had ventured to accuse them before the 
prelate ; and in the course of a few days he was slain, [a. d. 1080* 
May.] Walcher, to allay the ferment, declared his innocence of the 
homicide ; compelled the murderers to offer the legal compensation ; 
and engaged to act as mediator between them and the relations of 
Liulf. Both parties met by agreement at Gateshead : but the bishop 
perceiving indications of violence among the natives, retired into 
the church. It was set on fire. Ue first compelled the murderers 
to go out, who were immediately slain. Unable to bear the violence 
of the flames, he wrapped his mantle round his head, and appeared 

(1) 1 have chiefly followed Orderic (p. 303— King of Scotland in tl35. In her right he was 
337), who minutely describes the whole affair, earl of Huntingdon, which dignity for some 
According to some of our chroniclers Waltheof centuries afterwards was annexed to the crown of 
was more guilty, having at first embarked in the Scotland. Script. Nor. p. 702. 

conspiracy. Malm. 58. Hunt. 2t t . (3) Ingulf, 73. 

(2) This lady's name was Matilda. After the (4j Chron. Sax. 184* Hunt. 212. 

death of Simon she married David, who became (5) Simeon/ 211. Bromp. 977. West. 228. 
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at the door. A voice immediately exclaimed : ^^ Good rede, short 
^^ rede (1) ; slay ye the bishop ! ** and he fell pierced with a number 
of wounds. The king commissioned his brother Odo to a?enge the 
fate of Walcher. The guilty absconded at his approach ; but Odo 
thinlcing it unnecessary to discriminate between guilt and inno- 
cence, executed without investigation such of the natives as fell 
into his hands, and ravaged the whole country (2). 

[A. D. 1082.] This prelate, who had so long enjoyed the friend- 
ship, was at last destined' to experience the resentment, of his 
brother. Odo, not content with the rank which he held in Nor- 
mandy and England, aspired to the papacy. The fortune of the 
Guiscard had excited the most extravagant expectations in the 
minds of his countrymen -, and it was believed that with a Norman 
pope, the whole of Italy must fall under the yoke of the Normans. 
By what means Odo was to obtain the papal dignity, we are not in- 
formed : but several of William's favourite officers had pledged 
themselves to follow the prelate. The scheme was defeated by the 
promptitude of the king ; who seized the treasures designed for the 
enterprise, and ordered his attendants to apprehend his brother. 
They hesitated out of respect to the episcopal character. William 
arrested him Jiimself ; and, when Odo remonstrated, he replied : 
'' It is not the bishop of Bayeux, but the earl of Kent that I make 
** my prisoner." He remained in close confinement, till the death 
of the king (3). 

[A. D. 1085.] The conqueror had reached the zenith of his power. 
When a new and formidable antagonist arose in the north, Canute, 
the son of Sveno, who had succeeded to the throne of Denmark. 
Like the king of England he was an illegitimate child : but the 
disgrace of his birth was lost in the splendour of his abilities. De- 
termined to claim the English crown, as successor of his namesake, 
Canute the great, he obtained a fleet of sixty ships from Olave, king 
of Norway, and a promise of another of six hundred sail from his 
fother-in-law Robert, earl of Flanders. William felt considerable 
alarm : conscious that he could not depend on the affections of his 
subjects, he collected adventurers from every nation of Europe ^ the 
treasures which he had amassed with unfeeling avarice, were 
employed in the hire of auxiliaries ; and the natives were astonished 
and dismayed at the multitudes of armed foreigners, whom he in- 
troduced into the island (4). For more than a year Canute lingered 



(1) An old prorerb— meaning that the short* prised that William could engage such nombers 
est counsel is the best. of foreigners in his senrice, he shooU recollect 

(2) Sim. 47. Malm. 62. Chron. Sax. 184. that the Gothic nations were still atUched to the 
Flor. 689. Alur. Bev. ISS. habits of their fathers. From Tacitus (Genn. 

(S) Chron. Sax. 184* Flor. 641. Malm. 63. xiii. xiv.) we learn that the young men, as soon 

Orderic anud Du Chesne, 578. The distinction as they had solemnly received their arms, entered 

between the bishop of Bayeux and carl of Kent into the service of some celebrated chieftains ; 

was suggested by Lanfranc. Knyghton, 2359. or, if their own tribe were at peace, sought 

(4) Chron. Sax. 186. If the reader be sur- military glory in some foreign nation. It was 
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io the port of Haitbaby (1). His wishes were l;oDtlDualiy disap- 
pointed, and his commands disobeyed. The prevalence of contrary 
winds, or the deflciency of provisions, or the absence of the prin- 
cipal officers, prevented his departure. At length a mutiny burst 
forth, and the armament was dispersed. Some have ascribed the 
failure of the expedition to the influence of the presents, which 
William had distributed among the Danes ; while others have re- 
ferred it to the perfidious ambition of Olave, the brother of 
Canute (2). 

II. When the king undertook the invasion of England, he had 
reason to fear for the security of his own dominions during his 
absence; and on that account had attempted to allay the jealousy of 
the king of France, by stipulating, in the event of success, to resign 
Normandy to his eldest son, Robert. The young prince was ac- 
cordingly invested with the nominal government of the duchy 
under the superintendence of his mother Matilda *, and on two oc- 
casions was permitted to receive the homage of the Norman barons 
as their immediate lord. But when he had grown up, and claimed 
what he conceived to be his right, William gave him a peremptory 
refusal (3). 

[A.D. 1087.] Robert's discontent, which had been kept alive by 
the secret suggestions of his friends, was roused into a flame by the 
imprudence of his brothers, William and Henry. These princes 
were proud of their superior favour with their father, and jealous 
of the ambitious pretensions of Robert. While the court remained 
for a few days in the little town of L'Aigle, they went to the house 
which had been allotted for the residence of their brother ; and 
from a balcony emptied a pitcher of water on his head, as he walked 
before the door. Alberic de Grentmesnail exhorted him to avenge 
the insult § and with his drawn sword he rushed up stajrs; when 
the alarm was given, and William hastening to the spot, succeeded 
with difficulty in separating his children. But Robert secretly 
withdrew the same evening, made an unsuccessful attempt to sur- 
prise the castle of Rouen, and meeting with supporters among 
the Norman barons, levied war upon his father (4). He was, how- 
ever, soon driven out of Normandy, and compelled to wander 
during five years in the neighbouring countries, soliciting aid from 
his friends, and spending on his pleasures the moneys which they 
advanced. From his mother Matilda he received frequent and 
valuable presents ^ but William, though he excused her conduct on 

the tame in the eleyenth centory. The young thousands were at all times ready to obey any 

men, destined to the profession of arms, became call that promised wealth and glory, 

the retainers of one of their chiefs at home, or (l) Now Haddeby, on the right bank of the 

travelled to seek their fortune abroad. Hence river Schle, opposite to Schleswig. See Ethd- 

mercenaries were always to be obtained. As werd, 474. 

every baron songht to surround himself with ^2) Chron. Sax. 187. Flor. 641- Mafan. 60. 

kni^ts and their esquires, the increased demand iElnoth, vit. Can. xiii. Chron. Petro. 51. Saxo» 

had increased their number; and as the duration 217. 

of their services was frequently very limited, (3) Orderic, 349. 

(4) Ibid. 351. 
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the plea of oialernal affecttoo, seTereiy punished her messengers as 
wanting in doty to their sovereign. At last the exiie fixed his resi- 
dence in the castle of Gerberoi, which he had received from the 
king of France ; and supported himself and his followers by the 
plunder of the adjacent country. William laid siege to the casOe : 
and on one occasion the father and son accidentally engaged in single 
combat without knowing each other. The youth of Robert was 
more than a match for the age of WiUiam. He wounded his father 
in the hand, and killed the horse under him. Tokig, who brought 
the king a second horse, and several of his companions, were left 
dead on the field. William in despair of success retired from the 
siege : but his resentment was gradually appeased, and a reconci- 
lialjon apparently affected, by the tears and entreaties of Matilda (1). 
As the king advanced in years, he grew excessively corpulent; 
and to reduce his bulk, submitted by the advice of his physicians 
to a long course of medicine. PhUip of France, in allusion to this 
circumstance, said in a conversation with his courtiers, that the 
king of England was lying in at Rouen. When this insipid jest, 
Which cost the lives of hundreds, who never heard of it, was re- 
ported to WiUiam, he burst into a paroxysm of rage. His marUal 
spinl could not brook the indignity of being compared to a woman; 
and lie swore that at his churching he would set all France in a 
hiaze (2). He was no sooner able to sit on horseback than he sum- 
moned his troops, entered the French territory, [Aug. 10.] pillaged 
every thing around him, and took by surprise the city of Mante, 
which during his minority had been severed from his patrimonial 
dominions. By the orders of the king, or through the wantonness 
or the soldiery, the town was immediately set on fire, and many of 
the inhabitants perished in the conflagration. WiUiam rode to view 
the scene, when his horse, chancing to tread on the embers, by a 
violent effort to extricate himself, threw the king on the pommel 
or the saddle ; and the bruise produced a rupture accompanied with 
fever and inflammation. He was conveyed back in a dangerous state 

to the suburbs of Rouen, where he lingered for the space of six 
weeks. 

During bis iUness he enjoyed the full use of his facuHies, and 
conversed freely with his attendants on the different transactions of 
his reign. A few days before his death he assembled the prelates 
and barons round his bed, and in their presence bequeathed to his 
son Robert, who was absent, Normandy with its dependencies. It 
was, he observed, the inheritance which he had received from his 
fathers; and, on that account, he was willing that it should descend 
to his eldest son. To England he had no belter right than what he 

K^ilr^v^I^^V' **V '?*»'«'^5« (8i»). as soon a» narrative of the Chronicon Lainbardi (ad ana. 
heln«.d iTiL i' *?*'' *** dismounted, and 1079), as tie more ancient authority, 
neipea him on horwback : I have preferred the (2) It was customary for the woman who was 

chujxhed, to bear in her hand a lighted taper. 
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derived from (be sword : the succession therefore to that kingdom 
he would leave to the decision of God ; though it was his ardent 
wish that it might fall to the lot of his second son. At the same time 
he advised William to repair to England, and gave him a recom- 
mendatory letter directed to archbishop Lanfranc. He had hitherto 
made no mention of Henry, the third brother ; and the impatience 
of the prince urged him to inquire of his father what portion was 
left to him. ^^ Five thousand pounds of silver/' was his answer. 
^^ But what use can I have for the money,'- said the prince, '' if I 
'' have not a home to live in?'' The king replied : ^' Be patient, 
^^ and thou shalt inherit the fortunes of both thy brothers (1)." 
William immediately began his journey for England : Henry 
hastened to the treasury/and received his money. 

After the departure of the two princes it was suggested to the 
king that if he hoped for mercy from God he ought to show mercy 
to man, and to liberate the many noble prisoners whom he kept in 
conftnement. He first endeavoured to justify their detention, partly 
on the ground of their treasons, partly on the plea of necessity -, 
and then assented to the request, but excepted his brother Odo, a 
man, he observed, whose turbulence would be the ruin of both 
England and Normandy. The friends of the prelate, however, were 
importunate ; and at last by repeated solicitations extorted from the 
reluctant monarch an order for his immediate enlargement. 

Early in the morning of the ninth of September the king heard 
the sound of a bell, and eagerly inquired what it meant. He was 
informed that it tolled the hour of prime in the church of St. Mary. 
^^ Then," said be, stretching out his arms, '^ I commend my soul 
" to my lady, the mother of God, that by her holy prayers she 
^^ may reconcile me to her son my lord Jesus Christ ; " and im- 
mediately expired. From the events which followed his death the 
reader may judge of the unsettled state of society at the time. The 
knights and prelates hastened to their respective homes to secure 
their property *, the citizens of Rouen began to conceal their most 
valuable effects ; the servants rifled the palace, and hurried away 
with their booty ; and the royal corpse for three hours lay almost 
in a state of nudity on the ground. At length the archbishop or- 
dered the body to be interred at Caen ; and Herluin, a neighbouring 
knight, out of compassion, conveyed it at his own expense to that 
city. 

At ttiie day appointed for the interment, prince Henry, the Nor- 
man prelates, and a multitude of clergy and people, assembled in 
the church of St. Stephen, which the conqueror had founded. 
The mass had been- performed 5 the corpse i^as placed on the bier-, 
and the bishop of £vi>eux had pronounced the panegyric of the 



» 



(1) Ord. 65S— 660. This prophecy was pro- bably invented after Henry's accession to th« 

throne. 
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deceased, when a voice from the crowd exclaimed, ^^ He whom 
^^ you baTe praised was a robber. The yery land on which you 
^' stand is mine. By violence he took it from my father ^ aod in the 
^^ name of God I forbid you to bury him in it.'' The speaker ^as 
Asceline Fitz-Arthur, who had oOen but fruitlessly sought repa- 
ration from the justice of William. After some debate the pre- 
lates called him to them, paid him sixty shillings for the grave, 
and promised that he should receive the full value of his land. The 
ceremony was then continued, and the body of the king deposited 
in a coffin of stone (1). 

William's character has been drawn with apparent impartiality 
in the Saxon chronicle, by a contemporary and an Englishman. 
That the reader may learn the opinion of one, who possessed the 
means of forming an accurate judgment, I shall transcribe the pas- 
sage, retaining as far as it may be intelligible, the very phraseology 
of the original. 

'^ If any one wish to know what manner of man he was, or what 
^' worship he had, or of how many lands he were the lord, we wiU 
'^ describe him as we have known him ] for we looked on him, and 
^' some while lived in his herd. King William was a very vrise 
'^ man, and very rich, more worshipful and strong than any of his 
^' foregangers. He was mild to good men, who loved God ; and 
'^ stark beyond all bounds to those who withsaid his will. On the 
'' very stede, where God gave him to win England, he reared a 
y noble monastery, and set monks therein, and endowed it well. 
^^ He was very worshipful. Thrice he bore his king-helmet every 
^' year, when he was in England; at Easter he bore it at Winches- 
^^ ter, at Pentecost at Westminster, and in mid-winter at Glouces- 
^' ter. And then were with him all the rich men over all England : 
'^ archbishops, and diocesan bishops, abbots, and earls, thanes and 
'^ knights. Moreover he was a very stark man, and very savage: 
'^ so that no man durst do any thing against his will. He had earls 
^' in his bonds, who had done against his will ; bishops he set off 
'^ their bishoprics, abbots off their abbotries, and thanes in prisons : 
'^ and at last he did not spare his own brother Odo. Him he set in 
^' prison. Yet among other things we must not forget the good 
^' frith (2) which he made in this land : so that a man, that was 
^^ good for aught, might travel over the kingdom with his bosom 
^^ full of gold without molestation : and no man durst slay another 
'' man, though he had suffered never so mickle evil fVom the other. 
^^ He ruled over England : and by his cunning he was so thoroughly 
'' acquainted with it, that there is not a hide of land, of which he 
'' did not know, both who had it, and what was its worth : and that 

(l) Eadmer^p. 13. Order. 661. 663- In 1562, (2) Frith is the king's peace or protection 

when Coligni took the city of Caen, his tomb which has been frequently mentioned, and the 

was rifled by the soldiers, and some of his bones vicriation of which sabjected the offender to a 

were brought to England. See Baker, p. 31. heavy fine. 
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'^ he set down in his wriUngs. Wales was under his weald, and 
^' therein he wrought castles : and he wielded the isle of Man 
'' witbal : moreoyer he subdued Scotland by his mickle strength : 
^' Normandy was his by kinn : and over the cafldom called Manns 
'^ he ruled : and if he might have lived yet two years, he would 
'^ have won Ireland by the fame of his power, and without any 
^^ armament. Yet truly in his time men had mickle suffering, and* 
^^ very many hardships. Castles he caused to be wrought, and poor 
^^ men to be oppressed. He was so very stark. He took from his 
^' subjects many marks of gold^ and many hundred pounds of silver : 
^^ and that he took, some by right, and some by mickle might, for 
^^ very light need. He had fallen into avarice, and greediness he 
'' loved withal.'' ^' He let his lands to fine as dear as he could : 
^^ then came some other and bade more than the first had given, 
'^ and the king let it to him who bade more. Then came a third, 
'^ and bid yet more, and the king let it into the hands of the man 
'^ who bade the most. Nor did he reck how sinfully his reeves got 
^' money of poor men, or how many unlawful things they did. For 
^' the more men talked of right law, the more they did against the 
'^ law." ^' He also set many deer-friths (1) : and he made laws 
'^ therewith, that whosoever should slay hart or hind, him man 
^' should blind. As he forbade the slaying of harts, so also did he 
'^ of boars. So much he loved the high-deer, as if he had been their 
^' father. He also decreed about hares, that they should go free. 
'^ His rich men moaned, and the poor men murmured : but he was 
'' so hard that he recked not the hatred of them all. For it waS 
^' need they should follow the king's will withal, if they wished to 
'^ live, or to have lands, or goods, or his favour. Alas, that any 
^' man should be so moody, and should so puff up himself, and 
^' think himself above all other men ! May Almighty God have 
^' mercy on his soul, and grant him forgiveness of his sins (2) ! " ^ 
To this account may be added a few particulars gleaned from 
other historians. The king was of ordinary stature, but inclined to 
corpulency. His countenance wore an air of ferocity, which, when 
he was agitated by passion, struck terror into every beholder. The 
story told of his strength at one period of life almost exceeds belief. 
It is said, that ^tting on horseback, he could draw the string of a 
bow, which no other man could bend even on foot. Hunting 
formed his favourite apausement. The reader has seen the censure 
passed upon him for his deer-friths and game laws : nor will he 
think it undeserved, if he attend to the following instance. Though 
the king possessed sixty-eight forests, besides parks and chases, in 
different parts of England, he was not satisfied, but for the occa- 
sional accommodation of his court, afforested an extensive tract of 

(i) Deer-friths were forests in which the deer (2) Saxon Chron. 189—191. 
were under the king's protection or frith. 
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country lying between the river Avon and the bay of Soathampton* 
The inhabitants were expelled : the cottages and the churches were 
burnt : more than thirty square miles of arable land were with- 
drawn from cultiyation, and the whole district was converted into 
a wilderness, .to.afford sufficient range for the deer, and ample space 
for the royal diversion. The memory of this act of despotism has 
been perpetuated in the name of the New Forest, which it retains at 
the present day, after the lapse of seven hundred and fifty years (1). 

William's education had left on his mind religious impressions 
which were never effaced. When indeed his power or interest was 
concerned, he listened to no suggestions but ttiose of ambition or of 
avarice : but on other occasions he displayed a strong sense of re- 
ligion, and a profound respect for its institutiohs. He daily heard 
the mass of his private chaplain, and was regular in his attendance 
at the public worship : in the company of men celebrated for holi- 
ness of life, he laid aside that haughty demeanour, with which he 
was accustomed to awe the most powerful of his barons ; he will- 
ingly concurred in the deposition of his uncle Malger, archbishop 
of Rouen, who disgraced his dignity by the immorality of his con- 
duct (2) ; and showed that he knew how to value and recompense 
virtue, by endeavouring to place in the same church the monk 
Guitmond, from whom he had formerly received so severe a re- 
primand (3). On the decease of a prelate, he appointed officers to 
protect the property of the vacant archbishopric or aU>ey, . and 
named a successor with the advice of the principal clergy (4). Lan- 
franc, in his numerous struggles against the rapacity of the Nor- 
mans, was constantly patronised by the king ; who appointed him 
with certain other commissioners to compel the sheriffs of the se- 
veral counties to restore to the church whatever had been unjustly 
taken from it since the invasion (5). 

There were, however, three points, according to Eadmef, in 
which the king unjustly invaded the ecclesiastical rights. 1 . During 
his reign the Christian world was afflicted and scandalized by the 
rupture between Gregory YII. and the emperor Henry lY., who 
in opposition to his adversary created an antipope, Guibert, bishop 
of Ravenna. The conflicting claims of these prelates, and the tem- 
poral pretensions of Gregory, afforded a pretext to William to in- 
troduce a new regulation. He would not permit the authority of 
any particular pontiff to be acknowledged in his dominions, without 
his previous approbation ; and he directed that all letters issued 
from the court of Rome should, on their arrival, be submitted to 
the royal inspection. 2. Though he zealously concurred with arch- 

(l) The forest of Ytene was prior to the time of ^2; Chron. Sax, 189. Eadmer, 13. Gol. Pict. 9S. 

the Conqueror, who added to it, before Domesday f3) Orderic, 269. See p. 45. 

was compiled, 140 hides, or about 17>000 acres, r4) Id. 233. 

according to the rompntatiou of the Rer. Mr. (5) See the original commission in Brady, ii. 

Bingley. See Eliis' Introd- to Domesday, xxxiv. app. p. 3—6. 
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bishop Lanfiranc in his endeavours to reform the manners of Jboth 
the clergy and the laity, yet so Jealoos was he of any encroach- 
ment on his authority, that without the royal licence he would not 
permit the decisions of national or provincial synods to be carried 
into effect (1). 3. After the separation of the ecclesiastical courts 
from those of the hundred, he enacted such laws as were necessary 
to support the jurisdiction' of the former : but at the same time 
forbade thepi cither to implead, or to excommunicate aoy indivi- 
dual, holding in chief of the crown, till the nature of the offence 
bad been certified to himself (2). 

A friendly intercourse by letters and presents subsisted between 
William and the pope Alexander^I. Alexander was succeeded by 
the celebrated Hildebrand, who assumed the name of Gregory YII. 
The king congratulated the new pontiff on his advancement to the 
papacy, and in return was commended by him for his attachment to 
the holy see, for the zeal with which he enforced the celibacy of 
the clergy (3), and for his piety in not exposing to sale, like other 
kings, the vacant abbeys and bishoprics (4). The Peter-pence had 
been annually paid during the pontificate of Alexander \ but after 
his death it had for some unknown reason been suspended during a 
few years (5). Gregory, who considered it as a feudal prestation, 
had commissioned his legate Hubert to require not only the payment 
of the money, but as a consequence of that payment the performance 
of homage. Such a requisition to a prince of William's imperious 
temper must have been highly irritating. But his answer, though 
firm, was respectful. He acknowledged the omission of the pay- 
ment, and promised that it should be rectified : but to the demand 
of homage he returned an absolute refusal. He had never promised 
it himself : bis predecessors had never performed it : nor did he 
know of any other ground on which it could be claimed(6). Thougn 
Gregory was disappointed, yet, beset as he was with enemies, he 
had the prudence to suppress his feelings, and till bis death, in 1085, 
continued to correspond with the king, who acknowledged him as 
the legitimate successor of St. Peter, and refused to admit a legate 
from the antipope Guibert (7). 

During William's reign the people of England were exposed to 
calamities of every description. It commenced with years of carr- 
nage and devastation ; its progress was marked by a regular system 

(t) Thus in the synod of London the bisl^ops that no one for the future should be ordained 

ask the king's permission to transfer the episcopal who did not make a vow of celibacy, Wilk. 

sees from one town to another : yet the transla- con. i. 

lion of the see of Dorchester to Lincoln is said, (4) Ep. Greg. VIL |. i. ep. TO* Tl ; ix. 5. 

in the original charter, to be made by the advjce (5) Baron, ad ann. 1008, n. 1. ad ann. 1079, 

;ind authority of pope Alexander, his legates, n. 25. Selden, Spicil. ad Bad. 104. The Peter> 

the archbishop Lanfranc, and the other prelates, pence was not peculiar to England, it had been 

Monast. Ang. iii. 258* established in Gauiby Charlemagne. Greg. Vll, 

(2)Eadmer, 6- • ep. ix. l. 

(3) lathe synod of Winchester (1076) it had (6) Ibid, 

^en decreed that such priests in country places (7) Baron, ad ann. 1O8O. n. 23. Greg. VII. ep, 

as were married might retain their wives, but vii. 23. 25. New Rym. i. 3. 

I. 19 
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or conflscation and oppression ; and this succession of evils was 
closed wilh famine and pestilence. In 1086, a summer, more rainy 
and tempestuous than had been experienced in the memory of man, 
occasioned a total failure of the harvest ; and the winter intro- 
duced a malignant disease^ which attacked one half of the in- 
habitants, and is said to have proved fatal to many thousands. 
Even of those who escaped the infection, or recovered from the 
disease, numbers perished afterwards fk*om want^ or OKwholesome 
nourishment. ^' Alas,'* exclaims an eye-witness, '*' how miserable, 
^^ how rueflil a time was that ! The wretched victims had nearly 
perished by the fever : then came the sharp hunger, and de- 
stroyed them outright. Who is so hard-hearted as not to weep 
" over such calamities (1)?" 
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William succeeds— His wars with his brother Robert— He obtains Normandy while 
Robert goes to the Holy Land— Invades Scotland— and Wales— His rapacity— He per- 
seeates Archbishop Anselm— Is killed in the New Forest^Bis character. 

The Conqueror had left three sods by Matilda. Robert, the eldest, 
resided a voluntary exile in the town of Abbeville, and supported 
himself and his associates by frequent incursions into his native 
country (2). [a. d. 1087.] On the death of his father he repaired in 
haste to Rouen, and was acknowledge without opposition as duke of 
Normandy. This prince was open, generous, and brave \ but at the 
same time thoughtless, fickle, and voluptuous. His credulity made 
him the dupe of thefalse and designing^ and his prodigality often re- 

(1) Chron. Sax. 188. called him Gainbaron, ftikl Coarthose : Utat iv 

(2) Robert was corpulent, and below the or- literally, Rouiid-legs, and Short-hose : saruame» 
dinary stature. From this circamstance his father which he retained as long as he lived. 
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(luced him co a state or poverty and dependence. If his courage was 
occasionally roused into action, his exertions were but temporary, 
and he soon relapsed into habits of ease dnd indulgence. Pleased 
.with the acquisition of the ducal coronet, he let slip the golden op- 
portunity of placing on hi$ head the crown of England : in a few 
years he lost the duchy of Normandy by his indolence and miscon- 
duct ^ and at last he terminated his life in a dungeon, the prisoner 
of his youngest brother. 

William, surnamed Rufhs or ''. the Red,'* was the next in age, 
and with the ambition had inherited the promptitude and policy of 
bis father. He was the Conqueror's favourite, had accompanied 
him in all his journeys, and fought by his side in all his battles. From 
the bed of the dying monarch he hastened to England, accompanied 
by Bloet, a confidential messenger, and the bearer of a recommen- 
datory letter to Lanfranc, who, though he had been William's 
' preceptor, had conferred on him the order of knighthood (1), and 
secretly supported his pretensions, refused to declare in his favour, 
till the prince had promised upon oath i, many of his friends also 
swore with him ) that he would govern according to law and justice, 
and would ask and follow the advice of the primate (2). 

A council of the prelates and barons was then summoned to pro- 
ceed to the election of a sovereign. Though the principles of here- 
ditary successioQ were yet unsettled, yet the English history fur- 
nished no precedent, in which the younger had been preferred to 
the eider brother. But of the friends of Robert many were in Nor- 
mandy ; others were silenced by the presence, or won by the pro- 
mises, of William ^ and Lanfranc directed the whole influence of the 
church in his favour. [Sept. 26th.]. In the third week from the 
death of his father he was chosen king, and was immediately crowned 
with the usual solemnities (3). 

The third and remaining son was named Henry. His portion of 
flye thousand pounds did not satisfy his ambition : but necessity 
compelled him to acquiesce for the present ^ and he silently watched 
the course of events, determined to seize the first opportunity of 
aggrandizement, which fortune or the misconduct of his brothers 
might throw in his way. 

It has been mentioned that the Conqueror on his death-bed had 
consented to the liberation of his prisoners. Of these the Normans 
recovered their former estates and honours both in England and on 
the continent : Ulf, tlie son of Harold, and Duncan, the son of the 
king of Scots, repaired to Rouen, received from Robert the order 

(1) This ceremony is thus de«w*ibed. Earn eldest son from succeeding to Nonnandy, because 
loriwi induit, et g&leam capiti ejus imposuit it was the patrimony of the family, might, it was 
eique militia; cingulum in nomine domini cinxit. contended, dispose of the crown of En^laiid as he 
OKieric, 665 • pleased , because he had not luhented it from his 

(2) Eadm 13 Williani's pretensions rested falher, bu^ had acquired it. 
solely on the wish in his favour expressed by his (3) Chron. Sax 192. 
father, who, though he could not prevent his 
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or knighthood, and were dismissed with valuable presents ; and the 
earl Morcar, and Wajfnoth, the brother or Harold, followed Wil- 
liam to England with the vain hope of obtaining suitable establisb- 
menls in their own country. Bui the cautious policy of the new 
monarch had prepared for them a different reception. They were 
arrested at Winchester, and confined in the castle (1). 

Odo of Bayeux had always hated Lanfranc as his personal enemy; 
and William now became the object of his aversion, because the 
young prince listened to the councils of Lanfranc. By his intrigues 
he soon formed a party in favour of Robert. It required no great 
eloquence to persuade those who had possessions bolh in England 
and Normandy that it was for (heir interest to hold their lands of 
one and the same sovereign ; and, if a choice were to be made be- 
tween the two brothers, there could be no doubt that the easy and 
generous disposition of Robert deserved the preference before the 
suspicious temper and overbearing carriage of William. According 
to custom the king held his court at the festival of Easter. The 
discontented barons employed the opportunity to mature their plans, 
and departed to raise the standard of rebellion in their respective 
districts; Odo in Kent, William, bishop of Durham, in Northum- 
berland, Geoffrey of Goutances, in Somerset, Roger Montgomery 
in Shropshire, Hugh Bigod in Norfolk, and Hugh de Grentmesnil 
in the county of Leicester. The duke of Normandy was already 
acquainted with their intention : but instead of wailing for his ar- 
rival, or of uniting their forces against their enemy, they contented 
themselves with fortifying their castles, and ravaging the king's 
lands in the neighbourhood (2). 

In this emergency William owed the preservation of his crown 
to the native English, whose eagerness to revenge the wrongs 
which their country had received from the Norman chieftains led 
them in crowds to the royal standard. The earl bishop, conceiving 
that the first attempt of his nephew would be directed against the 
strong castle of Rochester, had intrusted that fortress to the care of 
Eustace, earl of Boulogne, with a garrison of five hundred knights; 
and retiring to Pevensey^ awaited with impatience the promised 
arrival of Robert. The king followed him thither, shut him up 
within the walls, and after a siege of seven weeks, compelled him to 
surrender. His life and liberty were granted him on the condition 
that he should swear to deliver up the castle of Rochester, and to 
quit England for ever. Odo was conducted with a small esc<»rt to 
the fortress : but Eustace easily discerned the contradiction between 
his words and his looks, and pretending that he was a traitor to the 
cause, made both the bishop and his guard prisoners. The success 

(1) Sim. 214. Hoved. 264, Alur. Bev. 186. (2) Chron. Sax. 198, 194. Orderic. 6ft5, 666. 
WiUiam had excepted Roger Fitz-Osbern from Sim. 214. Paris, 12. 
ihia act of clemency. He remained in prison till 
death. Orderic. apad Masere«. 322. 
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of this artifice Inflamed (he indignation of William : messengers 
were despatched to hasten reinforcements (1) ; and the place vras 
vigorously attacked, and as obstinately defended, till the ravages of 
a pestilenUal disease compelled the earl of Boulogne to propose a 
capitulation. It was with difficulty that the Normans in the king's 
service prevailed on him to spare the lives of the garrison; but the 
request of Odo, that at his departure the besiegers should abstain 
from every demonstration of triumph was contemptuously refused. 
The moment he appeared, the trumpets were ordered to flourish; 
and, as he passed through the ranks, the English sounded the 
words> '^ halter and gallows'' in his ears. He slunk away, mutter- 
ing threats of veng^nce, and embarking on board the first vessel 
he could procure, directed his course to Normandy (2). 

The hopes of the insurgents were now at an end. The charac- 
teristic indolence of Robert had caused him to procrastinate his 
voyage to England till the favourable opportunity had passed away ; 
aad the scanty succours which he had sent to his partisans had beeit 
intercepted by the English mariners. Montgomery had made his 
peace with the king : the city of Durham had surrendered to an 
army of royalists ; and the rebels in the neighbourhood of Worcester 
had been defeated with the loss of five hundred men by the tenants 
of Wulstan, bishop of that city. The principal insurgents, reduced 
to despair, escaped to Normandy : their estates were divided among 
the faithful friends of the king (3). 

In describing the sequel of William's reign I shall desert the 
chronological order of events, and collecX them under appropriate 
beads ; an arrangement which will relieve the attention of the 
reader, at the same time that it abridges the toil of the writer. I. 
Normandy at this period presented a wide scene of anarchy and vio- 
lence. Robert held the reins of government with a feeble grasp, and 
hisleBity and indecision exposed him to the contempt of his turbu- 
lent barons. The Conqueror had compelled them to admit his troops 
into their castles : but at his death, they expelled the royal garri- 
sons, levied forces, and made war on each other. The new duke 
would not, or dared not, interfere. He consumed his revenue in his 
pleasures; and by improvident grants diminished the ducal demesnes. 
His poverty compelled him to solicit the assistance of Henry, to whom 
lie sold for three thousand pounds the Contenlio, almost the third 
part of the duchy ; and his jealousy induced him to order the ajrrest 
and confinement of the same prince, as soon as he returned from 

(l) All freemen from towns and manors were which the prince coold claim onlY the services^of 

ordered to attend under the penalty of being his own tenants, he mi ght also publish rarrierban. 

prt>nonnced "nithings." Chron. Sax. 195. anqnel trestous, grans et petite, pourtant que ils 

IVithing or nithering nequam sonat. Malm. 68* soient conyenables pour armes porter, sont tenus 

Paris, 12. Similar instances are to be met with sans excusation nulle, h fair iui aid et profit k 

on other . occasions, when the king under the tout leur poair. DuFresne, iii. 832. 

same penalty summons all persons able to bear (2) Chron. Sax. 195. Orderic, 667—469. Sim. 

.arms. It was what in Normandy was called the 215> Alar. Bev. 137.^ 

Arriercbann. Beside* ordinary expeditious, in (3) Chron. Sax. ibid. Sim 215. Malm. 67} :6|. 
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Englaod, where be had goDe to claim the dower of his mottier Ma- 
tilda. To William, who soaght to be revenged on Robert, and who 
neyer refased to employ the aid or bribery or fraad, this disturbed 
state of things offered an alluring prospect; and, by means of a judi- 
cious distribution of presents, he obtained through the perfidy of bis 
Norman adherents possession of St. Yaleri, of Albemarle, and of 
almost every fortress on the right bank of the Seine. Alarmed at^ 
dangerous a defection, the duke solicited the interference of the 
king of France, who marched a powerful army to the confines of 
Normandy, but on the receipt of a considerable sum from England, 
returned into his own dominions fl). 

[A. D. 10{K>.] At the same time Robert nearly lost Rouen, the 
capital of Normandy. Conan, the wealthiest and most powerful of 
the citizens, had engaged to deliver it up to William, and the duke, 
to defeat the project, solicited the aid of Henry, whom he had lately 
released, and of several of his barons. On the third of November 
at the same hour Gilbert de FAigle was seen to the south of the city 
leading a body of men to the assistance of Robert; while Reginald 
de Warenne appeared on the north with three hundred knights in 
the service of the king of England. The adherents of Conan instantly 
divided to receive their friends, and repulse their foes ; Robert and 
Henry (who were now reconciled ) descended from the castle with 
their followers ; and the streets of the city were filled with conftision 
and bloodshed. So doubtdil was the issue, that the duke, at the re- 
Qoest of his friends, withdrew to a place of safety : but at ^ast the 
English were expelled, and Conan was conducted a captive into the 
fortress. By Robert he was condemned to perpetual confinement : 
but Henry, who was well acquainted with the lenity of his brother, 
requested and obtained the custody of the prisoner. Re immediately 
led him to the highest tower, bade him survey the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery, and then seizing him by the waist, hurled 
him over the battlements. The unhappy Conan was dashed to 
pieces : the prince turning to the bystanders coolly observed, that 
treason ought never to go unpunished (2). 

In the following January William crossed the sea with a numer- 
ous army. By the Normans, who derived advantage from the 
calamities of their country, his arrival was hailed with welcome : 
but the barons, who held lands under both the brothers, laboured 
to effect a reconciliation ; and a treaty of peace was negotiated under 
the mediation of the French monarch. The policy of William again 
triumphed over the credulity of Robert. He retained possession of 
the fortresses which he had acquired in Normandy ; but promised 
to indemnify his brother by an equivalent in England, and to 
restore to their Estates his friends, who had been attainted for the 

(t) Alur. BcT. 138. (2) Compare Malmsbary (p. 88). with Ordrric 

(p. 690). 
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lale insurrection. By an additional article it was stipulated (hat^ on 
the decease of either of the two princes, the sunriyor should suc- 
ceed to his dominions (1). 

The principal sufferers by iiiis treaty were Edgar the etheling, 
and Prince Henry. Edgar had been the confidential friend of Ro- 
bert : but at the demand of William he was deprived of his estates 
in Normandy, and compelled to seek an asylum with his brother- 
in-law, the king of Scotland. The abilities and pretensions of Henry 
had long been subjects of alarm to both the king and the duke. 
They now united their forces, took possession of his castles, and 
besieged him on Mount St. Michel, a lofty rock, which by the 
influx of the tide was insulated twice in the day. The place was 
deemed impregnable : but the want of water caused it to be eta- 
cuated by the garrison at the end of a fortnight; and Henry with 
difficulty obtained permission to retire into Bretagne. For two 
years he wandered in the Yexin, suffering the privations of poverty, 
and attended only by a knight, a chaplain, and three esquires. At 
length he accepted from the inhabitants of Damft*ont the govern- 
ment of their town ; and gradually recovered the greater part of his 
former possessions (2). 

The siege of Mount St. Michel was distinguished by an occur- 
rence, which has been celebrated by our historians as a proof of 
William's magnanimity. Riding alone, he espied at a distance a 
few cavaliers, belonging to the enemy, whom he immediately 
charged with his usuaA intrepidity. In the shock he was beaten to 
the ground; and his horse, which had been wounded, dragged him 
some paces in the stirrup. His adversary had already raised his 
sword to take the life of the fallen monarch, when William ex- 
claimed — ^^ Hold, fellow, I am the king of England.'' Awed by his 
voice, his opponents raised him from the ground : a fresh horse 
was offered him; and the king, vaulting into the saddle, inquired 
which of them was his conqueror. The man apologised for his 
ignorance. ^^ Make no excuse," replied William. ^^ you are a 
^^ brave and worthy knight. Hencefbrfh you shall fight under my 
" banner (3)." 

By what pretexts the king eluded the execution of his treaty with 
Robert we are ignorant. It was in vain that the duke accompanied 
him to England to receive the promised indemnity ; in vain that he 
repeated his demand by successive messengers. At lengtti he de- 
spatched two heralds, who, having obtained an aadience, re- 
nounced, in the name of their master, the friendship of William, and 
declared him a false and perjured knight. To defend his honour 
the king followed them to Normandy, and pleaded his cause before 
the twenty-four barons, who, at the signature of the treaty, bad 

(1) ChroB. Sax. IM. 197. Al. Bev. IM. (3) Malm. 68. 

(9) Orderic, «M. 698. 
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sworn, twelve on the one side, and twelve on the other, (o enforce 
its execution. They decided in favour of Robert; and from their 
decision William appealed to the sword. Success attended his first 
efforts : but the balance was turned by the arrival of the king of 
Ft^txte to the assistance of his vassal, and by the subsequent sor- 
remder of Argensey and Hulme, with fifteen hundred knights, their 
esquires and followers. William had again recourse to his usual 
expedient of bribery ; and the manner in which he raised th^ 
money deserves the praise of ingenuity. He demanded reinforce- 
ments from England ; and twenty thousand men were assembled : 
but when they had been drawn up to embark, each soldier was 
ordered to pay ten shillings for the king's use, and to march back 
to his own home (1). With the money thus acquired Wilham pur- 
chased the retreat of the French king, and despising the unassisted 
efforts of his brother^ returned, after an inglorious campaign^ to 
his English dominions (2). 

But that which the king had so long endeavoured to obtain by 
force, was at last spontaneously surrendered by the chivalrous 
4»rit of Robert. It was the era of the crusades. Urban II., who 
filled the papal chair, had received the most urgent letters from 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, and the emperor of Constantinople. 
The former painted in lively colours the sufferings of the oriental 
Christians under the yoke of their Mohammedan masters : the latter 
sought to alarm the western nations by describing the danger (o whicli 
the imperial city itself was exposed from the near approach of the Sa-* 
racens. Their representations were successful ; aiid the pontiff deter-^ 
mined to oppose the enthusiasm of the Christians to the enthusiasm of 
the infidels. The spirit of adventure, which had distinguished the 
tribes of the north, was still alive in the breasts of their descendants ; 
and he judged rightly that it would prove invincible, if it were 
sanctified and directedby the impulse of religion. When^in the coon-" 
cil of Clermont, he advised an expedition for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, the proposal was received with the unaniinous cry, that it was 
the will of God. Thosldwho had listened to the animating voice of 
the pontiff, in their return to their homes diffused the same fervour 
among their countrymen ; and thousands hastened from every corner 
of Europe to shed their blood in the cause of the cross, and to 
rescue from pollution the sepulchre of Christ. [ a. d. 1096. ] The 
adventurous mind of Robert burnt to share in the enterprise : but 
to appear among the confederate princes with the splendour due 
to his birth and station, required an expense to which his poverty 
was unequal. As his only resource he applied to the avarice of his 
brother; and in consideration of the sum 'of ten thousand marks 

■ 

(l) This sum was what each had received from qaae ipsis ad Tictum data fuerat, vnicuiquc 
his lord» or was supposed to carry with him, for decern solidos, abstulit. Alar. B^. 141- 
bis support daring the campaign. Peconiam, (2) Ghron. Sax. 198. 300>301' 
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offered him the gbvernoient of his dominions during the Are fol- 
lowing yeard. The proik)sal Sff^ instantly accepted. William sum- 
moned a great council, and alleging his poverty, appealed to the 
generosity of his faithfhl barons : they, on their return home, 
required in the same manner the aid of their tenants ; and the 
whole amount, wrung in reality from the lower orders in the state, 
was paid into the exchequer, and transmitted to Normandy. Robert 
departed with a }oyful heart in quest of dangers and glory : Wil- 
liam sailed to the continent, and demanded immediate possession 
of Normandy and of Le Maine (1). 

By the Normans he was received without opposition : the Man-* 
geaux unanimously rejected his authority in favour of Helie do la 
Fldche. Helie was the nephew of Herbert the last earl, by the 
youngest of his three sisters. The eldest had been married to Azo, 
marquis of Liguria ^ and the second was betrothed to Robert, the 
son of the Conqueror. Though she died before the marriage could 
be celebrated, Robert claimed the succession, conquered Le Maine 
with the aid of his father, and did homage for the earldom to Fulk 
of Anjou, the superior lord. The Mangeaux rebelled : the son of 
the eldest sister sold his claim to Helie for ten thousand shillings : 
and the young adventurer by his own prowess and the favour of 
the natives obtained possession of the earldom. Though he had 
taken the cross, the claims and menaces of William detained him 
at home ; but one day, having incautiously entered a wood with 
no more than seven knights, he was made prisoner by Robert 
Talavace ; and the king immediately marched at the head of fifty 
thousand horsemen into his territories. Fulk had already arrived 
to protect his vassal : a few skirmishes were succeeded by a nego- 
tiation ] and Helie obtained his liberty by the surrender of Mans. 
Being thus dispossessed of his dominions, he offered his services to 
William : but at the instigation of Robert earl of Mellent they were 
indignantly refused. ^^ If you will not have me for a firiend,'' ex- 
claimed Helie, ^^ you shall learn to fear me as an enemy.'' ^' Go,'^ 
replied the king, ^^and do thy worst (2).'' 

I'he next summer William was hunting in the New Forest in 
Hampshire, when a messenger arrived to inform him, that Helie 
had defeated the Normans, and surprised the city of Mans; that 
the inhabitants had again acknowledged him for their earl ; and 
that the garrison, shutlip in the castle, would soon be reduced to 
extremity. The impatience of the king could hardly wait for the 
conclusion of the tale, when, crying out to his attendants, ^'Let 
" those that love me, follow," he rode precipitately to the sea shore, 
and embarked in the first vessel which he found. The master re^ 
monstrated that the weather was stormy, and the passage dan-' 

(1) Chron. Sax. 304. Order. T13. 76l. Al. Bev. (2) Orderic. 769. 771--773. 
112. Malm. 70. 
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gerous. '^ Hold thy peace," said William, '^ kiogs are neyer 
^' drowned." He landed the next day at Barfleur, assembled his 
troops, and advanced with such rapidity, thai Helie coaid scarcely 
And time to save himself by flight. The king ravaged the lands of 
his enemies, and returned to England (1). 

II. Of the hostilities between England and Scotland the blame 
must rest with the king of Scots, who lost his life in the contest. 
[A. D. 1091.] William was in Normandy prosecuting his designs 
against Robert, when Malcolm suddenly crossed the frontiers, and 
gratified the rapacity of his followers with the spoil of the northern 
counties. After the reconciliation of the two brothers, the king of 
England undertook to revenge the insult. As he marched through 
Durham, he restored the bishop of that see. His fleet was dispersed 
in a storm ; but his cavalry traversed the Lothians, and penetrated 
as far as the great river, which the Scots called " the water (2)." 
(Sept. 25.) The hostile armies were ranged on the opposite shores; 
and the two kings had mutually defied each other, when a peace 
was concluded through the mediaHon of Robert of Normandy on 
the one side, and of Edgar, the etheling, on the other. Malcolm 
submitted to do homage to the English monarch, and to render 
him the services which he had rendered to his father ; and Wflliam 
enfraged to grant to the Scottish king the twelve manors, and the 
annual pension of twelve marks of gold, which he had enjoyed 
under the Conqueror f3). Nor was the interest of the etheling for- 
gotten in the negotiation. He was permitted to return to England, 
and obtained a distinguished place in the court of William. 

Two hundred years had elapsed since Carlisle was laid in ruins 
by the Northmen. When the conqueror returned from his Scottish 
expedition, he found it in the possession of one of his barons, and 
admirinK the situation, ordered it to be forlified. William adopted 
the oolicy of his father. He visited the spot, expelled Dolphin, 
the lord of the district, peopled the city with a colony of Eng- 
lishmen from the southern counties, and built a castle for their 
orofection (4). It is possible that, as 'Cumberland was formerly 
held by the heir of the Scottish crown. Malcolm might consider the 
seftlement of an English colony at Carlisle as an invasion of his 
rights : it is certain that a new quarrel was created between the 

(i) Ortlmc. 774. Chron. Sax. 207. Malm. 70- brinR to the wader's recollectiwi fli« tweWe 

This writer tells nsthntHelift was asrain taken, villaB, whi^h Kdrrar had friy«^ to Kenneth, that 

and Vine addressed hvthe kine 5n these words: he might have hahitations of his own when he 

« 1 have yon at last. Sir; " replied, *« Yes, chance was on his jonmey to attend the EnRhsh court 

•« has heen in yonr favonr : hnt were T at liberty, ^See the reiffn of Edpar, p. ISJV Some cmes- 

"I know what I wonld do." "Go then." snid tion has been raised as to the place where 

William, " and if you eet the better, by the face the kings met, becanse the Chronicle sayS; that 

"of Lucca (his nsiial oalh^, I will demand no Malcolm « eame ont of Scothind into Lottian m 

" retnSTi for your freedom." This appears to me " England." Chron, p. 197- Perhaps the difficalty 

no more than a second version of the conversation will disappear, when we recollect that by the 

mentioned above. On the death of William, writers of this age the nam* of Scotland was 

HplJn roroverpd his earldom, OrdcMC, 784. confined to the territory lying north of the 

a^ Order. 701. Forth. 

(3) The mention of these twelve manors will (4) West. 227, Chron. Sax. 19&- 
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two nations, or which we know not the origin nor the particulars. 
The Scottish king was invited or summoned to attend William's 
court at Gloucester; and at his arrival (Aug. 8,) [A. d. 109?.] 
found himself excluded from the royal presence, unless he would 
consent to plead his cause, and submit to the judgment of the 
English barons. Malcolm indignantly rejected the proposal. The 
kings of Scotland, he said, had never been accustomed '^ to do 
'* right'' to the kings of England but on the borders of the two 
realms, and acobrding to the joint decision of the barons of both 
countries (1). He retired in anger, assembled his retainers, and 
burst virith a numerous force into Northumberland, where he 
perished, a victim to the wiles of his enemy, perhaps to the trea- 
chery of his own subjects. The Scottish army was surprised by 
Robert Mowbray. (Nov. 13.) Malcolm fell by the sword of Morel, 
Mowbray's steward : his eldest son Edward shared the fate of his 
father : and of the fhgitives who escaped the pursuit of their foes, 
the greater number was lost in the waters of the Aine and the 
Tweed. The bodies of the king and his son were buried by peasants 
in the abbey of Tinmouth ; and the mournful intelligence hastened 
the death of his consort, queen Margaret, who survived her husband 
only four days (2). 

The children of Malcolm, too young to assert their rights, 
sought the protection of their uncle the etheling Edgar in England : 
and the Scottish sceptre was seized by the ambition of Donald Bane, 
the brother of the deceased monart^h. He found a competitor in 
Duncan, a son, perhaps illegitimate, of Malcolm, who had long re- 
sided as an hostage in the English court. The nephew, with the 
aid of William, to whom he swore fealty, proved too strong for the 
uncle ; and Donald secreted himself in the highlands, till the murder 
of Duncan by Malpeit, earl of Meams, replaced in his hands the 
reins of government. He held them only three years. The etheling 
by order of the English king conducted an army into Scotland, 
seated his nephew Edgar on the throne, as feudatory to William, 
and restored the children of his sister Margaret to their former 
honours. [A. d. 1097.] Donald, who had been taken in his flight, 
and committed to prison, died of grief (3). 

III. Ever since Harold had effected the reduction of Wales, the 

(l) Bectitodinem facere. Alar. Bev. 130. Sim. hut the Scottish aocoaat seems inconsistent with 

Dun. 218. Fl«r. 645. This expression has been the fact, that the bodies of Malcolm and Edward 

expteined, to do homage. It means to' answer for were foand on the ground by peasants, and 

any aUeged failure in the performance of feudal buried by them at Tynemouth, a considerable 

aerrices. distance from Alnwick. 

(3) Chron. Sax. 197—199. Sim. 318. Orderic, (3) Chron. Sax. 199. 201. 206. Malm. 89. 

701 The Scottish historians pretend that Mai- Sim. 219. Flor. 646. The contemporary chro- 

colm was killed at the siege of Alnwick by the niclers represent Duncan as soliciting and ob- 

per6dy of the governor, who, pretending to offer taining from William a grant of the kingdom of 

him the k^s of the place at the end of a spear, Scotland. Ut ei regnum sui patris concederet, 

pushed the spear into his brain. It may be petiit et impetravit; illique fidelitatem juravit. 

granted that there was something disgraceful in Sim. Dun. 219. Flor. 646- See also Ethelred, 

the transaction from the expressions of Orderic, 343. Edgar was " king holding of king William.' 

(TOlr) and of the Chronicle (beswykcnc, 199) : Chron. Sax. 306* 
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natives had acknowledged themselyeft the vassals of the king of 
England ; but their ancient hostility was not yet extinguished, and 
thd prospect of plunder, with the chance of impunity, led them re- 
peatedly to ravage (he neighbouring counties. To repress their 
inroads the conqueror had ordered castles to be built on the borders, 
which he intrusted to the care of officers, denominated marquesses, 
or lords of the marches (1). These marches were the constant 
theatre of predatory warfare and barbarian revenge. But in 1094 
the natives of every district in Wales rose in arms : the isle of An- 
glesey was reduced; and Cheshire, Shropshire, and Hereford- 
shire, from one extremity to the other, were desolated with fire 
and sword, [a. p. 1095.] The next year the insurgents surprised 
the castle of Montgomery, and massacred the inhabitants. The re- 
sentment of William urged him to retaliate ; and, in imitation of 
Harold, he undertook to traverse the whole principality at the 
head of an army. But the heavy cavalry of the Normans was ill 
adapted to the invasion of a rugged and mountainous country. The 
Welsh had the wisdom not to oppose his progress : but they 
hovered on his flanks, drove forward his rear, and cut off his de- 
tachments ] and when the king, after a slow and tedious march 
of five weeks, had reached the mountains of Snowdun, he found 
to his mortification that the loss of the conquerors exceeded that of 
the vanquished. The next year the lords of the marches prosecuted 
the war by ravaging the lands in the neighbourhood -, and the fol- 
lowing summer the king resumed his operations, but with similar 
results. The loss of men, of horses, and of baggage, convinced 
him of the inutility of the enterprise. He retired out of Wales 
in despair, adopted the policy of his father, and by drawing a 
chain of castles round the country, endeavoured to put a stop to 
the incursions of these restless and inaccessible enemies (2). 

[A. n. 1095.] IV. The most powerful of the Anglo-Norman 
barons was Robert Mowbray, earl of Northumberland. He had 
inherited from his uncle the bishop of Coutances no fewer than 
two hundred and eighty manors : the first families in the nation 
were allied to him by blood or alfinity ; and his command in the 
north had placed at his disposal the services of a numerous and 
warlike population. By his orders four Norwegian merchantmen 
of considerable value had been detained and plundered ; and when 
the king, at the petition of the owners, summoned him to answer 
for the offence, the royal mandate was repeatedly slighted and 
disobeyed. William undertook to chastise the insolence of his vas- 
sal ; his rapidity disconcerted the friends of the earl : the principal 
t)f the Northumbrian chieftains were surprised and made pri- 
soners; and the strong castle of Tinmouth after a siege of two 
months was compelled to surrender. Still from the walls of Bam- 

(1) Orderic, 670. {H) Chron, Sax. 203, 4> 5. Sim. 215. Malm. 68- 
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boroagh Mowbray continued to defy the arms of his sovereign : 
nor did WiUiam undertake the hopeless tasic of reducing that im- 
pregnable fortress : but, in the vicinity erected another castle, which 
he appropriately denominated Malvoisin, or the bad neighbour. 
At length the earl was decoyed from his asylum. An insidious 
offer to betray into his hands the town of Newcastle induced him 
to quil Bamborough in the dead of the night with no more than 
thirty horsemen. The garrison of Malvoisin immediately followed : 
the gates of Newcastle were shut ; and the earl fled from his pur- 
suers to the monastery of St. Oswin. During five days he valiantly 
defended himself against the repeated assaults of a superior enemy : 
on the sixth he was wounded in the leg, and made prisoner. The 
captive by the royal order was conducted to Bamborough, and his 
countess Matilda was invited to a parley. From the walls she 
beheld her lord in bonds with the executioner by his sid^, pre- 
pared to put out his eyes, if she refused to surrender the for^ 
tress. Her affection ( they had been married only three months^) 
subdued her repugnance ; the gales were thrown open ^ and Morell, 
the governor, to ingratiate himself with the conqueror, revealed 
the particulars of an extensive and dangerous conspiracy to place 
on the throne Stephen of Albemarle, brother to Judith of in- 
famous memory. Hugh, earl of Shrewsbury, purchased his par- 
don for three thousand pounds : Walter de Lacy escaped to the 
continent ; Odo, earl of Holderness, forfeited his estates and was 
imprisoned : Mowbray himself was condemned to perpetual con- 
finement, and lived near thirty years in the castle of Windsor. Wil- 
liam, count of Eu, a near relation of the king, fought his accuser, 
was vanquished, and lost his eyes. The fate of William of Alderic, 
the king's godfiather, excited more commiseration. He was sen- 
tenced to be hanged : but the integrity of his life, and his assevera- 
tions at the gallows, convinced the public that he was innocent (1). 
Y. At the death of the Conqueror the royal treasury of Win- 
chester contained sixty thousand pounds of silver, besides gold, 
and precious stones (2) : and, if to this sum we add the annual 
revenue of the crown, we may safely pronounce William to have 
been at his accession a most opulent monarch. But no accumula- 
tion of wealth however large, no supply however abundant, could 
equal the waste of his prodigality. He spurned at restraint^ and 
in his dress and table, in his pleasures and presents, left far behind 
him the most extravagant of his contemporaries (3). Immense sums 
werelavished in purchasing or rewarding the services of fore^ners, 
who, whatever might be their country or their character, were 

(j) Chroa. Sax. 902—204. Sim. 221 . Orderic. (3) Malm. 69. He tells ns that the king refused 

703> 701. Alnr. Ber. 14l» 142. Bromp. 992. a pair of hose because they had cost only three 

The count O'Ea ccccatas et exteatacolatiu est. shillings; and put on a worse pair, when his 

Malm. 70. chamberlain assured him that they had cost § 

(3) Ingulf, 100. mark. Ibid. 
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assured of receiving a gracious welcome from the king of Eng- 
land (1). When his resources began to fail, the deficiency was 
supplied by extortion : nor was there any expedient, however base 
or unjust, which he hesitated, for a moment, ta adopt if it served 
to replenish his coffers. The authority which archbishop Lanfranc 
derived from his age and station contributed to check for a few 
years the royal extravagance ^ but the death of that prelate in 1089 
removed every restraint ; and, in the place of an importunate mo- 
nitor, the king substituted a rapacious and remorseless minister. 
Ralf( afterwards surnamed the Flambard, or devouring torch) was 
a Norman clergyman of obscure birth, of ready wit, dissolute 
morals, and insatiable ambition. He had followed the court of the 
Conqueror, and first attracted notice in the capacity of a public in- 
former. From the service of Maurice, bishop of London, he passed 
to that of William ; who soon discovered his merit, and gradually 
raised him to the highest situation in the kingdom, by appointing 
him to the offices of royal chaplain, treasurer, and justiciary. 
Th€^ minister was sensible, that to retain the favour, it was ne- 
cessary to flatter the vices of his master ; and his ingenuity was 
successfully employed in devising new methods of raising money. 
The liberty of hunting was circumscribed by additional penalties ; 
to multiply fines new offences were created*, capital punishments 
were commuted for pecuniary mulcts ; and another survey of the 
kingdom was ordered, to raise the land tax of those estates which 
had been under^rated in the record of Domesday. By these arts 
Flambard earned the eulogium, which was pronounced on him 
by the king, that he was the only man who, to please a master, 
was willing to brave the vengeance of the rest of mankind (2). 

If, however, he eluded that vengeance, his preservation was 
owing more to his good fortune, than to the protection of William. 
One day, as he was walking by the side of the Thames, Gerold^ a 
mariner who had formerly been in his service, l>ut now pretended 
to be a messenger from the bishop of London, requested him to 
step into a boat, and visit that prelate, whom he represented as 
lying at the point of death in a villa on the opposite bank. Un- 
suspicious of danger, Flambard complied^ but, when the boat had 
conveyed him a little way down the river, he was forcibly put on 
board a ship, and carried out to sea. Fortunately a slorm arose : 
the men who had* engaged to murder him quarrelled^ Gerold was 
induced by promises and entreaties to put him on shore ^ and on 
the third day, to the terror and amazement of his enemies, he ap- 
peared in his usual place al court. As a compensation he obtained 
the bishopric of Durham : but the king was not in the habit of coq- 

(l) He was, according to Suger, mirabilis (2) Malm. 69- i58. Orderk, 678. 786- 
militum mercator et soHdator. Vit. Lud. Gros&i, 

283. 
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ferring benefits without a return ; hn^ the favourite, to prove his 
gratitude, made him a present of one thousand pounds (1). 

In the payment of this sum Flambard had been caught in his 
own toils ; though, if gratuitous promotion could be hoped for, 
under a prince like William, he might have expected it, who to 
his other claims of remuneration added the merit of having dis- 
covered a new and productive source of revenue in the custody and 
sale of the vacant abbeys and bishoprics. Before the Conquest, on 
the demise of an abbot or prelate, the care of the temporalities de- 
▼olved on the diocesan or the archbishop ; under the Conqueror it 
was intrusted to a clergyman appointed by the king, and com- 
pelled to render an exact account of his administration to the next 
incumbent (2). Flambard pronounced both these customs an in- 
fringement of the rights of the crown. He contended that the pre- 
lacies were fiefs held of the king, the revenues of which, on the 
death of the actual tenant, ought to revert to the sovereign, till he, 
of bis special grace, bestowed them on a new abbot or bishop. 
Acting^n these principles, he took every vacant prelacy under his 
own care. Inferior officers were appointed to administer the tem- 
poralities for the benefit of the crown ] by these the lands and profits 
were farmed out to speculators by public auction ^ and the existing 
tenant, sensible that he might at any moment be ejected at the suit 
of a higher bidder, lost ho time in converting his bargain into a 
source of the greatest possible advantage. The reader may easily 
conceive the extortions and dilapidations which were the invariable 
consequences of so iniquitous a system. The monks and the clergy 
belonging to the church were often compelled to seek a precarious 
subsistence from the charity of strangers ; and the men of the pre- 
late, those who held their lands of the church, were generally re- 
duced to the lowest degree of penury. Nor did the mischief end 
here. Wealth so easily acquired was not easily surrendered : Wil- 
liam kept the vacant bishoprics and abbeys for several years in his 
own possession \ and, if he consented at last to name a successor, 
it was previously understood that the new prelate should pay a 
sum into the exchequer^ proportionate to the value of the be- 
nefice (3). 

INiring Lent, in the fourth year after the demise of Lanfranc, 
the king was taken dangerously ill ; and he, who in health had set 
at defiance the laws of God and man, began to tremble at the pro- 
bable approach of death. The celebrated Anselm, a native of Aoust 
in Piedmont, and abbot of Bee in Normandy, had at this period 
accidentally arrived in England, where he had been invited by 
Hugh, earl of Chester. His reputation induced William to send for 

(1) Ang. Sac. i. 706. KnyghtoA* 2369- (3) Orderic, 763. 774. The king at his death 
Simeon, 224. had in his hands one archbishopric, foor bis- 

(2) Orderic, 516. 679. Pet. Bles. eontiu. lU. hoprics, and eleven abbeys, all of which had 
Alar. Bev. 143- been let out to farm. Bles. ill. 
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him to Gloucester ; and by his advice the sick monarch engaged to 
amend his coodact, restored to different churches the estates of 
which he had unjustly deprived them, forgave by proclamation all 
offences committed against the crown, and promised to his people, 
in the event of his recovery, an upright administration of justice. 
During his health be had frequently been solicited to nominate a 
successor to Lanfranc \ and had as frequently replied that he would 
never part with the temporalities of Canterbury till his deaths The 
bishops seized the present moment to renew their importunities; 
and William, in the fervour of his repentance, exclaimed that he 
gave that office to Anselm. The pious monk at this unexpected 
declaration was filled with alarm and sadness : the vexations and 
inquietudes to which he was likely to be exposed rushed on bis 
m'ind, and he felt himself unequal to a perpetual contest with a 
prince of insatiable avarice, impetuous passions, and without any 
principles of morality or any respect for religion. But it was in 
vain that he repeatedly refused to acquiesce in the royal choice. 
He was dragged (o the bed of the king ; a crosier was brought into 
the room ; this emblem of the archiepiscopal dignity was forced 
into his hand ; and the Te Deum was sung in thanksgiving for the 
event. Anselm still protested against the violence of his election, 
and declared that it was of no avail, since he was the subject not of 
the king of England, but of the duke of Normandy. But the con- 
sent of Robert was easily obtained ; the archbishop of Rouep or- 
dered him to obey ; and the reluctant aU>ot, after a long and violent 
struggle, submitted to the advice of his friends and the commands 
pf his superiors (1). 

What Anselm had foretold was soon realised. William recovered, 
became ashamed of his weakness, revoked the pardons which he 
had granted, and relapsed into his usual rapacity and despotism. 
Nor were his morals less reprehensible than his system of govern- 
ment. His court had become a constant scene of debauchery. In 
order that he might indulge his passions, with less restraint, he re- 
fused to marry : the young nobility courted the favour of their 
sovereign by imitating his example ; and in the society of flaltorers 
and prostitutes the decencies of life and the prohibitions of religion 
were equally exposed to outrage and derision (2). Such conduct 
added force to the objections of Anselm, who, though he was al- 
ready invested with the temporalities of the archbishopric, allowed 
seven months to elapse before he could be induced to do homage to 
the king, and receive the archiepiscopal consecration. He had pre- 
viously required that all the lands of his see should be restored, 



I'l^ Dadmer, 15-— 19. nofcf^r in liac terra dWuIgatain, jam plarimmn 

(2) Maim. 69. Orderic, 682. 763* Laxuria: pollulavit, multnsque sua immanitate foedaTit. 

•cetiu tacendam exercebat, non oocolte, sed ex Bad. 24> From this passage I should infer th^f 



iinpadentia coram sole. Hunt. 216. Paris, 46. it was introduced by the Normans 
jAnsekn adds ; nefandissimnm Sodomac scelus 
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and that William should follow his advice in matters regarding the 
welfare of liis soul. To these requests an evasive answer was re- 
turned : ^^That the just expectations of the archbishop should not 
'* be disappointed (1)." 

From the subsequent treatment of Anselm a plan appears to have 
been already arranged for subduing the independent spirit of the 
new archbishop, and for rendering him the obsequious slave of the 
king. On the very day on which he entered Canterbury, and as he 
was going in procession to his cathedral, Flambard arrested him in 
the street, and summoned him to answer in the king's court for 
some imputed breach of the royal prerogative (2). His tenants, 
during several months, were compelled to pay their rents into the 
exchequer^ and those to whom William had alienated the archi- 
episcopal manors were encouraged to retain them under the au^ 
thority of the crown (3). Though Anselm found himself reduced 
to such poverty, that the expenses of his household were defrayed 
by the abbot of St. Alban's (4), he was given to understand that the 
king expected a present in return for his promotion. With great 
difficulty he raised the sum of five hundred pounds : but it was 
scornfully refused as unworthy the royal acceptance. '' Bo not, my 
^^lord,'' said the primate, '^ spurn my offer. Though the first, it 
^^ will not be the last, present of your archbishop. Use me like a 
^' freeman, and I devote myself, with all that I have, to your ser- 
^^ vice : but if you treat me as a slave, you will have neither me nor 
** mine.*' — "Go,'' replied the king in a rage, "I want neither thee 
^^ nor thine." Anselm departed ^ and, to prove that he was not acn. 
tuated by a spirit of parsimony, distributed the whole sum to the 
pooj- (6). 

He was now, in the phraseology of the court, out of the king's 
favour : but it was privately intimated to him, that on the offer of 
one thousand pounds all former causes of offence would be for- 
gotten. The mind of Anselm, superior to the temptations of jiope 
and fear, neglected the suggestion. The bishops had assembled at 
Hastings, to take their leave of the king previously to his departure 
for Normandy : and the primate earnestly requested them to re^ 
concile him with his sovereign. William dictated the terms : that 
he should pay five hundred pounds immediately, and engage to 
pay five hundred more within a certain term. Anselm replied that 
he was without money himself, and that his vassals, impoverished 
by the royal exactions, were unable to supply him with the sum re- 
quired. " Then," exclaimed the king, '' as I haled him yesterday, 

(1) Bad. 19, 30. 23. himself in his letter to the archbishop o( Lyons, 

(2) Bad. 20. By similar threats and proseca- pecunia non parva. Ho probably borrowed it ; 
tions )>« extorted from Bloet, bishop iof Lincoln, for the lands of his church were in such a state 
no less than 5000 pounds of silver. Bromp. 988- that three years elapsed before he was able to 

(3) Bromp. ibid. Bad. 20. Bp. AnseL iii. 24. maintain the n$ual archiepiscopal establishment ^ 

(4) Paris, Vit. Abbat. 1004. Bad. 108. 
(^5) Bad. 21, 22. It was, according to Anselm 

I. 20 
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'^ so I hate him more to-day, and will hate him still more bitterly 
^' the longer I live* He shall never be acknowledged by me for 
**' archbishop. Let him go. He need not wait here to give me his 
^' blessing when I sail. I will not receive it (1).'' 

There were at the time two competitors for the papacy, the an- 
tipope Qement, and Urban II., the legitimate successor of Gre^ 
gory VIl. This was a favourable opportunity for William, who^ 
affecting to hesitate between the two, refused to Acknowledge either, 
that he might enjoy with less restraint the revenues of the vacant 
prelacies (2). But Anselm, in common with the Morman clergy, 
had admitted the authority of Urban : before he consented to his 
election, he notified the circumstance to the king ^ and he now so- 
licited permission to receive from the ponUfiT the pallium, the dis- 
tinguishing badge of the archiepiscopal dignity. At the very men- 
tion of Urban, William burst into a paroxysm ofrage. ^' Gould he 
'*be ignorant that to acknowledge any prelate for pope, before he 
^* had been acknowledged by the sovereign, was a breach of al- 
^« legiance ? This was the peculiar prerogative of the kings of £ng- 
^Mand : it distinguished them from other monarchs, none of whom 
^^ possessed it. To dispute this right was to tear the crown from his 
^^jiead. Anselm should answer for his presumption before his 
^^ peers (3)." The enemies of the archbishop now predicted that he 
would either be compelled to resign the mitre, or to disgrace him- 
self by abjuring the authority of the pontiff. The court was held at 
Rockingham. Every artifice was employed to shake bis resolution : 
he was assailed with threats and promises : he was accused of in- 
gratitude -, he was reviled with the appellation of traitor. The last 
charge called him from his seat. '*' If any man,'' he exclaimed, 
'' pretend that I violate the faith which I have sworn to the king, 
'*• because I will not reject the authority of the bishop of Rome, let 
^' him come forward, and he will find me prepared in the name of 
«' God to answer him as I ought (4)." The challenge was not ac- 
cepted ^ but the king^ turning to the bishops, ordered them to de- 
pose him. They answered that it was not in their power. He com- 
manded them to abjure his authority, and they complied. He then 
called on the lay barons to imitate the example of the prelates ^ but 
they, to his utter discomfiture, rettised. Disconcerted and enraged, 
he put off the decision of the question for two months ^ and calling 

^1^ Ead. 23— 25« it had sprang up under his father, FUmbard said, 

^2) U was not that the English Church rejected that it was pncdpuum in omui dominatioue sua, 

the papal supremacy, but that the bishops had et quo eum cunetis regibas pnestare certma eraU^ 

not been permitted to inquire into the claims of id. 29. 

the competitors, and therefore suspended their (4) Id. 28, 29- Ansehn has been blamed for 

obedience. Quis eonun cancmice, quia saous having given to the pope during tha ddMte, the 

faerit institutus, ab Anglis usque id temporis titles of bishop of bidiops, prince of all men, and 

ignorabator. Ead. 32. Dubitabant propter illam angel oi the great cotancil. Whoever will perose 

qua; nata est dissenaonem, et propter dubita- ihe-original, will be convinced that the «iiargeh»» 

lionem ilium suscipere quasi certum diiferebant. been made by mistake. It is to Christ, not to the 

Epis. AnseL iii. 36. pope, that the archbishop applied thece expres- 

(3) Ead. 25, 26. Of this prerogative, though sions. SccEadmer, p. 27. 
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the biftbops around bim, successively, interrogated eaeb in wbat 
sense be bad abjured ibe autbority of Anselm? Some replied un- 
conditionally ; and these be called bis friends, and ordered to sit 
down. Others said Ibat tbey had abjured it only inasmuch as tbe 
primate acknowledged a pq;>e, who bad not yet been acknowledged 
by the English church. These were commanded to quit tbe ball, 
with 4be assurance that tbey bad forfeited tbe royal favour. To re- 
purchase it, each was compelled to make the king a valuable pre- 
sent (1)« 

If I have entered into these details, It was that tbe reader might 
tbe more easily appreciate the character of William, and notice the 
proceedings in these arbitrary courts of justice, [a. d. 1095.] There 
was something ludicrous in the result of the contest. The king sent 
clandestinely a messenger to Rome, acknowledged without solici- 
latioD the authority of Urban, privately procured from him tbe 
psdlium, and after several fruitless attempts to sell it, at last al- 
lowed it to be given to tbe archbishop. But, though Anselm was in 
this instance successful, be bad still reason to regret the tranquil- 
lity of his cell. The hatred which rankled in the breast of tbe king 
was often visible in bis conduct ; and be suffered no opportunity 
to escape of thwarting the endeavours, and wounding the feelings 
of the primate. In defiance of his remonstrances, William retained 
possession of the vacant benefices ; prevented the convocation of 
synods ^ refused to restore tbe manors belonging to tbe see of Can- 
terbury ; and after an expedition into Wales, cited the archbishop 
before him, for having sent bis retainers without a competent 
supply of arms and provisions. Tbe charge is said to have been 
false (2). But Anselm, exhausted by groundless provocations, in- 
stead of pleading his cause, solicited permission to retire to Rome (3). 
[Oct. 15.] An answer was returned that be might use bis own dis- 
cretion : but that if he left the realm, the king would immediately 
take possession of bis revenues. Tbe primate entering the chamber, 
said : '^Sir, I am going : but as this is probably tbe last time that 
^' ^e shall meet, I come as your father and archbishop to offer you 
^^ my blessing/' Tbe king bowed his bead : Anselm made over him 
the sign of the cross, and instantly retired. At Dover tbe royal offi- 
cers treated him with studied indignity : in France and Italy be was 
received with every demonstration of respect (4). 

(i) Ead. 90, Si. ** it, -vrhicb he had giren away after the death of 

(2) FalsoanuUignisdicebatar. Eadnnr in Tit. ** Lnnfranc i he even continued to give more 
Anael. S83. *' away notwithstanding my opposition : he 

(3) The conqneror had reqoired that no ** tequired of me grieroos services, which had 
bishop should yisit Rome without nis permission : ** nerer heen required of my predecessors : he 
a rognlation which excited the loud complaint of ** annulled the law of God, and the canonical 
Gregory "Vll. Nemo omnium regum etiam ** and apostolical decisions by customs of his 
paganomm contra sedem apostolicam hoc prae- '* own creation. In such conduct 1 could not 
suiBMit attentare. Epis. Greg, VII. 1. ** acquiesce without the loss of my own soul : 

(4) Ead. 32 — 34» 36-— 41. The archbishop in *' to plead against him in his own court was in 
his letter to the pope' thus sums up his reasons '* vain; for no one dared to assist or advise me. 
for leaving the kingdom : " The king would not " This then is my object in coming to you ; to 
" restore to my church those lands bdongiog to ** beg that you would free me from the bondage 
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Afler the departure of Anselm William persevered in the same 
rapacious ^nd voluptuous career, till he was suddenly arrested by 
death in the New Forest, where his brother Richard had formerly 
perished. [A. d. 1 100.] For some time predictions of his approach- 
ing fate had been circulated among the people, and were readily 
believed by those, whose piety he had shocked by his debaucheries, 
or whose hatred he had provoked by his tyranny (1). Nor was be 
without apprehension himself. On the first of August he passed a 
restless night ; and his imagination was so disturbed by dreams, 
that he sent for hb servants to watch near his bed. fiefore sunrise 
Fitz-Hamon entered the chamber, and related to him the vision of 
a foreign monk, which was interpreted to presage some calamity 
to the king. ^* The man," he exclaimed with a forced smile, 
''dreams like a monk. Give him a hundred shillings.'' He was 
however, unable to conceal the impression which these portents 
had made on his mind \ and, at the request of his friends, aban- 
doned his design of hunting, and devoted the morning to business. 
[Aug. 2.] At dinner he ate and drank more copiously than usual : 
his spirits revived *, and shortly afterwards he rode out into the fo- 
rest. There most of his attendants successively left him, separating 
in pursuit of game ; and about sunset he was discovered by some 
countrymen lying on the ground, and weltering in bloo<t An ar- 
row, the shaft of which was broken, had entered his breast. The 
body was conveyed in a cart to Winchester, where it was hastily 
buried the next morning (2). Out of respect to his rank a grave ^as 
allotted him in the cathedral \ but it was deemed indecent to ho- 
nour with religious rites the obsequies of a prince, whose life bad 
been so impious, and whose death was too sudden to encourage a 
hope that he found time to repent (3). 

By whose hand the king fell, and whether by accident or design, 
are questions which cannot be satisfactorily answered. The report, 
which obtained credit at the time, was, that William, followlDg a 
wounded deer with his eyes, held his hand near his face to inter- 
cept the rays of the sun, and that at the same moment an arrow from 
the bow of Walter Tyrrel, a French knight, glancing from a tree, 
struck him in the breast. It was added, that the unintentional ho- 
micide, spurring his horse to the shore, immediately crossed to the 
continent; and a pilgrimage which he afterwards made to the Holy 
Land was attributed to remorse, and' construed into a proof of his 
guilt. But Tyrrel always denied the charge ; and after his return, 
when 'he had nothing to hope or fear, deposed upon oath in the 
presence of Suger, abbot of St. Denis, that he never saw the king 

"of the episcopal dignity, and allow me to ** ynarwiadom and the authority of yourstation." 
" serve God again iu the tranquillity of my cell ; Eadm. 43. 
*' and that in the next place you would provide (l) Orderic» 781. 
-" fior the churches of the English according to (2) Malm. 71- 

(3) Orderie, 782. 
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on the day of his death, nor entered that part of the forest in wtiich 
he fell (1). If William perished by treason (a supposition not very 
improbable) it was politic in the assassin to fix the guilt on one, 
who was no longer in the kingdom. This at least is certain, that no 
inquiry was made into the cause or the manner of his death : 
whence we may infer that his successor, if he were not convinced 
that it would not bear investigation, was too well pleased with an 
event which raised him to the throne to trouble himself about the 
means by which it was effected. 

Of the violent character of William, his rapacity, despotism, and 
voluptuousness, the reader will have formed a sufficient notion from 
the preceding pages (2). In person he was short and corpulent, 
with flaxen hair, and a ruddy complexion : from which last circum- 
stance he derived the name of Rufus, or the red. In ordinary con- 
versation his utterance was slow and embarrassed ; in the hurry of 
passion precipitate and unintelligible. He assumed in public a 
haughty port, rolling his eyes with fierceness on the spectators, 
and endeavouring by the tone of his voice and the tenor of his an- 
swers to intimidate those who addressed him. But in private he de- 
scended to an equality with his companions, amusing them with 
his wit, which was chiefly pointed against himself, arid seeking to 
lessen the odium of his excesses, by making them the subjects of 
laughter. 

He built at the expense of the neighbouring counties a wall round 
the Tower, a bridge over the Thames, and the great hall at West- 
minster. The latter was finished the year before his death : and 
when he first visited it after his return from Normandy, he replied 
to his flatterers, that there was nothing in its dimensions to excite 
tfeeir wonder; it was only the vestibule to the palace which he in- 
tended to raise. But in this respect he seems to have followed, not 
to have created, the taste of the age. During his reign structures 
of unusual magnificence arose in every part of the kingdom ; and 
the most opulent proprietors sought to distinguish themselves in 
the castles which they built, and the monasteries which they 
founded. 



(1) Quem com nee timeret n* speraret, jare- (2) 1 will only add the character given of him 

jorando saepins. aadivimus quasi sacrosanctnm by a celebrated foreign, bat contcmmrary, 

asserere, quod ea die "nee in earn partem syWae, writer. Lascivia; et animi desidcriis deditus, 

in qoa rex venebatar, vencrit, nee eum in sylva paupemm iotolerabilis oppressor, ecclesiarnm 

4Mnnino viderit. Suger, vit. Lud. Gros. p. 283- crudelis exactor, et irrcvercntissimus rctcntor ct 

Tyrrel was an inhabitant of Pontoisc. Onl. 78* dissipator. Suger, ibid. 
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Four years were now elapsed, since Robert of Normandy bad 
abandoned his dominions in Europe to earn a barren wreath of 
glory in the fields of Palestine. Accompanied by Hagb of Yerman- 
dots, and Robert of Flanders, he had passed the Alps, received the 
benediction of the pontiff at Lncca, and Joined the crusaders ander 
the walls of Constantinople. At the siege of Nice he held an impor- 
tant command \ in the battle of Doryteum his exhortations and 
examine sustained the fidnting courage of the christians ^ at the re- 
duction of Antioch the praise of superior prowess was shared be- 
tween him and Godfrey of Bouillon (1) : and if, during a reverse of 
fortune, he slunk with several others from the pressure of fomine 
and the prospect of slavery, this temporary stam was effaced by his 
return to the army, his exploits in the field, 8nd his services in the 
assault of Jerusalem. The crown of thatt;ity was given to Godfrey, 
the most worthy of the confederate chieftains : but, if we may be- 
lieve the English historians, it had been previously offered to Ro- 
bert, who, with more wisdom than he usually displayed, preferred 
his European dominions to the precarious possession of a throne 
surrounded by hostile and infidel nations (2), 

(l) It was beliered that Godfrey with a stv»ke doren the head and armour of his adrersary 
of hiR sword had divided the body of a Turk from the crown to the breast, 
from the shoulder to the opposite hauitth; and (2) Gerv. Tilb. apod Bouquet, XIV. 13. 



from the shoulder to the opposite hauiuh; and 
that Robert by the descent of his falcfiion had 
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By priority of birth, and the stipulation of treaties, the crown of 
England belonged to Robert. [ a. d. 1100. ] He had already arri?ed 
in Italy on his way home ; but, ignorant of the prize that was at 
stake, he loitered in Apulia to woo Sibylla, the fair sister of William 
of Conversana(l). Henry, the younger brother, was on the spot : 
he had followed Rufhs into the forest ; and the moment that he 
heard the king was fallen, spurring his horse, he rode to Winchester, 
to secure the royal treasures. William de Breleuil, to whose custody 
they had been intrusted, arri?ed at the same time, and avowed his 
determination to preserve them for Robert, the rightful heir. The 
prince immediately drew his sword ; and blood would have been 
shed, had not their common friends interposed, and prevailed on 
Breteuil to withdraw his opposition. As soon as Henry had obtained 
possession of the treasures and castle, he was proclaimed king ; and 
riding to Westminster, was crowned on the Sunday, the third day 
after the death of his brother. [Aug. 5.] The ceremonial was the 
same which had been observed in the coronation of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, and was performed by Maurice, bishop of London, in 
the absence of Anselm and the vacancy of the archiepiscopal see of 
Yorit (2). 

On the same day care was taken to inform the nation of the bene- 
fits which it would derive from the accession of the new monarch. 
To strengthen the weakness of his claim by connecting it with the 
interests of the people, he published a charter of liberties, copies of 
which tirere sent to the several counties, and deposited in the prin- 
cipal monasteries. In this instrument, l*". he restored to the church 
its ancient immunities, and promised neither to sell the vacant 
benefices, nor to let them out to farm, nor to retain them in his 
own possession for the benefit of his exchequer, nor to raise tallages 
on their tenants. 2*". He granted to all his barons and immediate 
vassals ( and required that they should make the same concession 
to their tenants ) that they might dispose by will of their personal 
property : that they might give their daughters and female relatives 
in marriage without fee or impediment, provided the intended 
husband were not his enemy : that for breaches of ttie peace and 
other delinquencies they should not be placed at the king's mercy, 
as in the days of his father and brother, but should be condemned 
in the sums assigned by the Anglo-Saxon laws : that their heirs 
should pay the customary reliefs for the livery of their lands, and 
not the arbitrary compensations which had been exacted by his two 
predecessors : that heiresses should not be compelled by the king 
to marry without the consent of the barons : that widows should 
retain their dowers, and not be given in marriage against their will : 
and that the wardship of minors should, together with the custody 

(1) Her father Geoffrey was the nephew of (2) Orderic,T8«. Malm. 88 • Chron. Sax. 208- 
RoDert the Gaiscard. Orderic, 780- 
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Of their lands, be commilled to their mothers, or nearest relations. 
S"". To the nation at large he promised to put In force the laws of 
Edward the confessor, as they had been amended and published by 
his father : to levy no moneyage which had not been paid in the 
Saion times ^ and to punish with severity the coiners and venders 
of light monies. He exempted from all * taxes and burthens the 
demesne lands of all his military tenants, forgave all fines due to the 
exchequer, and the pecuniary mulcts for ^^ murder'' committed 
before his coronation ; and ordered, under the heaviest penalties, 
reparation to be made for all injustices perpetrated in consequence 
of the death of his brother. Such are the provisions of this celebrated 
charter : which is the more deserving of the reader's notice, because, 
by professing to abolish the illegal customs introduced atler the con- 
quest, it shows the nature of the grievances which the nation had 
suffered under the two Williams. Henry, however, retained both 
Uie royal forests and the forest laws; but as a kind of apology he 
declared, that in this reservation he was guided by the advice, and 
had obtained the consent of his barons. He added at the same time 
a very beneficial charter in favour of the citizens of London (1). 

Hitherto the moral conduct of Henry had been as questionable as 
that of his late brother ; policy now taught him to assume the zeal 
and severity of a reformer. He dismissed his mistresses ; drove from 
his court the men, who had scandalized the public by their effeminacy 
and debaucheries (2); and sent to hasten the return of archbishop 

(l) Sut. of Reftlm, i. 1. Legr. Sax. 233. Ric. when the king foond himself firmly seated on 

Hagnl. 3IOt 311. Henry's charter is a ferj the throne, he renewed all the grievances which 

important docoment, as it professes to restore he had prerionsly abolished, 

the law to the same state in which it had been (2) EfFoeminatos coria propeUens, lacemanun 

settled by William the conqueror. Legam regis nsnm noctibos in curia restitnit, qui fnemt tem> 

Edyaidi vobis reddo cum iliis emendationibas pore fratris intermissus. Malm. 88> Why lights 

qnilnu cam pater mens emendavit consilio ba* had been prohibited in the palace of William, or 

ronumsnorum. Stat. 2. Hence we may infer that were now restored by Henry, I am unable to 

at that period the crown derived no emolument exphun. But the effoeminati are so frequently 

from the custody of the vacant bencGces : that it mentioned by our ancient writers, that they 

opposed no impediment to the marriages of the demand some notice. They were the fashionable 

female relations of its tenants ; that the great young men of the time, and received that appd- 

council of tenants decided on the marriages of lation from their manner of dressing, which 

heiresses : that widows were allowed to marry approadied to that of women. Tliey v»ore tunics 

according to their own choice ; that the custody with deep sleeves, and mantles vrith long trains, 

of the heir and his lands was given to the mother The peaks of their dioes (pigacis) were stuffed 

»od his near relations ; that the amount of reliefs with tow, of enormous length, and twisted to 

was iixed by law ; and that there were estates, imitate the horn of a ram or the coils of a 

called rect» hxereditates, vrhich paid no relief at serpent; an improvement latdy introduced by 

all : that the disposition of personal property by FuUc, earl of Anjou, to conceal Uie deformity of 

will was valid without the consent of die sove- his feet. Their hair was divided in front, and 

reign: that the personalty of intestates was di> combed on the shoulders, whence it fell in ring- 

vided by the nearest relatives : and that amer- lets down the back, and was often lengthened 

ciaments, by which the personal estate of the most preposterously by the addition of fabe 

delinquent was placed at the mercy of the king, curls. Tliis mode of dressing was opposed by the 

were unknown. All the contrary practices had more rigid among the clergy, particularly the 

grown up during the last years of the conqueror, manner of wearing the hair, which was said to 

and the reign of Rufns, particulariv under the have been prohibited by St. Paul : '* if a man 

administration of Flambard. To the charter is ** nourish his hair, it is a shame to him." 1 Cor. 

added a law treatise in 04 chapters, drawn up by xi. 14. But after a long struggle fashion tri- 

an unknowiTwriter, evidently with the intention umphed over both the clergy and the apostle, 

of instructing the judges in the law, as it stood See Malmsbury (88i 99), Eadmer f23. 106), and 

in the time of Edward the confessor, and as it Orderic (682). The latter adds, Uiat they, were 

was amended by William the conqueror, and addicted to the most abominaUe vices ; sodomi' 

had now been restored by Henry. Leg. Sax. ticis spurcitiis foedi catamitn. Ibid. 
236—283. It is hardly necessary to add, ihat 
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Anselm vllh expressions of (he highest regard and veneration for 
his character. At the solicitation of the prelates he consented to 
marry ^ and (he object of his choice was Matilda or Maud, the 
daughter of Malcolm, king of Scots, by Margaret, the sister of 
Edgar the etheling ^ a princess whose descent from (he Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs was expected to add stabilKy (o his throne, and (o secure 
the succession to his posterity. An objection was, however, made 
to their union, which nearly defeated his hopes. The princess in 
her childhood had been entrus(ed to the care of her aunt Christina, 
abbess of Wilton, who, to preserve the chastKy of her niece from 
the brutality of the Norman soldiers, had compelled her to wear 
the veil, and to frequent the society of the nuns. Hence it was con- 
tended that according to (he ecclesiastical canons she was no longer 
at liberty (o marry : bu( in a synod of the prela(es (he objection was 
overruled in conformity with a former decision of archbishop 
Lanfranc on a similar occasion. [Nov. 11.] The marriage was ce- 
lebrated, and the queen crowned with the usual solemnity by Anselm, 
who had returned to England, and resumed the administration of 
his diocese (1). 

To satisfy the clamour of (he people, Henry had committed to 
4he Tower Flambard, bishop of Durham, the obnoxious minister of 
the late king . The prelate lived sumptuously in his confinement on 
the allowance which he received fi*om the exchequer, and the 
presents which were sent to him by his friends ; and by his wit, 
cheerfulness, and generosity, won the good wiU, while he lulled the 
vigilance, of his keepers, [a. d. 1101.] In the beginning of Fe- 
bruary he received a rope concealed in the bottom of a pitcher of 
wine. The knights who guarded him were, as usual, invited to dine : 
they drank copiously till it was late in the evening ; and soon after 
they had lain down to res(, Flambard, wi(h (he aid of his rope, 
descended from the window, was conducted by his friends to the sea 
shore, and thence escaped into Normandy (2). In Normandy he 
found Duke Robert, who had married Sibylla, and returned to his 
duchy within a month after the death of his brother. By his former 
subjects he had been received with welcome -, but his claim to the 
English crown, though he meant to enforce it, was postponed to a 
subsequent period. Pleasure^ not power, was his present object; he 
wished to exhibit to his Normans the fair prize which he had brought 

(1) Eadmer, 56 — 58. Altired Her. 144. From the proceedings in the council held on this occasion 
it appears, that at the time of the conquest there was no security for females, unless they took 
refuge in a conrent. Sno podori metnentes monasteria virginnm pelirere, acceptoque relo sese 
inter i][^sa8 a tanta infamia protexere. Ead. ibid. Matilda traced her descent from the Anglo-Saxon 
kings in this manner : 

Edmund, Ironside. 

Edward. 
I 



, I I 

Edgar. Margaret 



(a) Ordcric, 786- 



Matilda. 
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from Apulia ; and ber fortune, a very consideraUe sum, was con- 
sumed in feastings and pageantry (1). Bui the arrital and suggestions 
ofFlambard awakened his and>ition, and turned his thoughts from 
pleasure to war. His vassals professed their eagerness to fight under 
a prince, who had gained laurels in the holy war : tenders of as- 
sistance were received from England ; and a powerful force of men 
at arms, archers, and footmen, were ordered to assemble in the 
neighbourhood of Tresport. On the English barons, who had en- 
gaged to espouse his cause, Robert de Belesme, William de Warenne, 
Ivo de Grentesmenil, and Walter Giffard, he bestowed some of the 
strongest fortresses in Normandy. His object was to secure their co- 
operation ; but he had reason to regret a measure, which weakened 
his power, and ultimately caused his ruin (2). 

Henry beheld with disquietude the preparations of his brother ; 
but trembled still more at the well-known disaffection of his barons. 
By Robert de Meulant, the most trusty and favoured of his ministry, 
he was advised to make every sacrifice for the preservation of his 
crown ; to promise whatever should be asked ; to divide among the 
suspected the choicest of the royal demesnes ; and to wait till the 
hour of danger was past, when he might resume these concessions, 
and punish the perfidy of the men, who had presumed to sell to their 
sovereign those services which they already owed him by their 
oaths. At Whitsuntide Henry held his court : every petition was 
granted : the charter was renewed; and in the hands of Anselm, as 
the representative of the nation, the king swore faithfully to fulfil 
all his engagements His army was collected at Pevonsey on the 
coast of Sussex: Robert, conducted by the mariners, whomFlambard 
had debauched from their allegiance, reached the harbour of Ports- 
mouth. To secure the city of Winchester became to each prince an 
object of the first importance. Though Robert was nearer, he was 
delayed by the debarkation of his troops, and Henry overtook him 
on his march. By the neighbourhood of the two armies the spirit of 
revolt was again awakened among the Anglo-Norman barons : but 
the natives remained faithflil to Henry, and Anseiro devoted himself 
to his interests. He harangued the troops on the duty of allegiance, 
recalled from the camp of Robert some of the deserters, confirmed 
the wavering loyalty of others, and threatened the invaders with the 
sentence of excommunication. After several fruitless and irritating 
messages, Henry demanded a conference witl^ his brother. The two 
princes met in a vacant space between the armies, conversed for a 
few minutes, and embraced as fl*iends. The terms of reconciliation 
were immediately adjusted. Robert renounced all claim to the crown 
of England, and obtained in return a yearly pension of three thousand 

(l) Malms. 86. Sibylla died in 1102 of poison honours, of the duke. Orderic, 810. Malmsbory's 

admi][pistered,it was believed, by Agnes* dowager account is different, 
countnss of Buckingham, who, as she possessed (3) Idem, T87. 
the affections, was also ambitious to share the 
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marks, the cession of all the castles which Henry possessed in 
Normandy, with the exception of Damflront, and the reyocation of 
the Judgment of forfeiture, which William had pronounced against 
his adherents. It was moreover stipulated, that both princes should 
unite to punish their respective enemies, and that if either died with- 
out legitimate issue, the survivor should be his heir. Twelve barons 
on each side swore to enforce the observance of these articles (1). 

It was not, however, in the disposition of fienfy to forget or 
forgive. Prevented by the treaty firom chastising the public disaf- 
fection of his Anglo-Norman barons, he sought pretelts of revenge 
in their private conduct. Spies were appointed to watch them on 
their demesnes, and in their intercourse with their vassals : charges 
of real or pretended transgressions were repeatedly brought against 
them in the king's court, and each obnoxious nobleman in his turn 
was. Justly or unjustly, pronounced a criminal and an outlaw. Of 
the great families, the descendants of the warriors who had fought 
with the conqueror, the most powerful successively disappeared ; 
and In opposition to the others, Henry's Jealousy selected from 
the needy followers of the court, men, whom he enriched with 
the spoils of the proscribed, and raised to an equality with the 
proudest of their rivals. To these he looked as to the strongest 
bulwarks of his throne ; for since they owed their fortunes to his 
bounty, their own interest, if not their gratitude, would bind them 

firmly to his support (2). 

Among the outlaws were Robert Malet, Ivo de Grentesmenil (3), 
Warenne, earl of Surrey, William, earl of Morton and Cornwall, 
and Robert de Belesme, earl of Shrewsbury. The last, the son of 
the great Montgomery, deserves some notice. He was the most 
powerful subject in England, haughty, rapacious, and deceitftil. 
In these vices he might have many equals : in cruelty, he rose pre- 
eminent among the savages of the age. He preferred the death to 
the ransom of his captives ; it was his delight to feast his eyes with 
the contortions of the victims, men and women, whom he had or- 
dered to be impaled : he is even said to have torn out the eyes of 
his godson with his own hands, because the father of the boy had 
committed some trivial offence, and had escaped ft-om his ven- 
geance (4). Against this monster, not from motives of humanity but 
of policy, Henry had conceived the most violent hatred. He was 
cited before the king's court: the conduct of his officers in Nor- 
mandy as well as in England, his words no less than his actions, 
were severely scrutinized ; and a long list of flve-and-forty offences 

(i) Eadmer, 58. Orderic, 788. Chion. Sax. conipMror and hi» •on*. Tliey oompeUed the 

209> 210. barons to decide their controrenies in the king s 

(2) Oideric, 804, 805. co«rt» inttead of waging war against each 

(3) Ivo was accused of having made war on his other. 

neighbours, quod in ilia regione crimen est (4) Orderic, 815. 841. Ang. Sac. ii. 698, «»9. 
inositatam, nee sine gravi nltione fit expiatum. Mafans. 89* 
Orderic, 805* This was the great merit of the 
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was objected to him by his aocusers* The earf; according to cus- 
tom, obtained permission to retire, that he might consult his 
fdends : but instantly mounted > his horse, fled to his earldom, 
summoned his retainers, and boldly bade jleflance to the power of 
his prosecutor. Henry cheerfully accepted (he challenge, and 
began the war with the investment of the castle of Arundel, which, 
after a siege of three months, surrendered by capitulation. Be- 
lesme, in the interval, had fortified Bridgenorth on the left banlc of 
.the Severn, and placed in it a garrison of seven hundred men : but 
the townsmen, intimidated by the menaces of the king, rose upon 
their defenders, and opened the gates to the royal forces. Shrews- 
bury still remained in his possession. From that city to Bridge- 
north the country was covered with wood : and the only road ran 
through a narrow defile between two mountains, the declivities of 
which he had lined with his archers. Henry ordered the infantry, 
sixty thousand men, to open a passage : in a few days the trees 
were felled ^ and a safe and spacious road conducted (be king to 
the walls of Shrewsbury. At his arrival despair induced Belesme to 
come forth on foot : he offered the keys of (he place to the con- 
queror ; and surrendered himself at discretion. His life was spared ^ 
but he was compelled to quit (he kingdom, and to promise upon 
oath never to return without (he royal permission (1). 

[a. d. 1103]. Hitherto the duke had religiously observed (he 
conditions of peace. He had even on the first notice of Belesme's 
rebellion ravaged the Norman estates of tha( nobleman. Sensible, 
however, that (he real crime of the outlaws, was their former 
attachment to his interest, he unexpectedJy came to England a( (he 
solicitation of the earl of Surrey, and incautiously trusted himself 
to the generosity of an unfeeling brother. He was received indeed 
with the smile of affection, but soon found that he was in reality a 
captive: instead of interceding in favour of others, he was reduced 
to treat for his own liberty^ and as the price of his ransom, gladly 
resigned his annuity of three thousand marks, which, to save the 
honour of the two princes, wa$ received as a present by the queen 
Matilda (2). After such treatment Robert could not doubt of the 
hostility of his brother^ and in his own defence he sought the 
friendship, and accepled the services, of the outlaw, Belesme, who 
still possessed thirty-four castles in Normandy, [a. d. 1 106]. Henry 
received the intelligence with pleasure, pronounced the alliance 
between himself and Robert at an end, accepted, perhaps procured, 
invitations from the enemies of the duke, and resolved to transfer 
the Norman coronet to his own head (3). He had even the effrontery 
to assume credit for the purity of his motives, and to hold himself 

(I) Orderic, 806-808- Malms. 88. Chron. (2) Chron. Sax. 2U. Malms. 88- Ordcric, 
Sfkx. 2W. Flor. 050.651 80S. Flor. 652. 

(3) Chron. Sax. 212. Orderic, 808. 813- 
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out as Iho saviour of an afflicted country. It may, indeed, be, as 
his panegyrists assert, tliat the dulce vas weak and improvident ; 
that he spent his time and his money in the pursuit of pleasure; 
and submitted to be robbed by his mistresses and his riotous com- 
panions ; that he suffered his barons to wage war on each other, 
and to inflict every species of calamity on his subjects (1) : still it 
will be difficult to believe that it was pity and not ambition, a hope 
to relieve the distresses of his countrymen, and not a desire to 
annex Normandy to his dominions, which induced Henry to un- 
sheath the sword against his unfortunate brother. The first cam- 
paign passed without any important result : in the second the fate 
of Normandy was decided before the walls of Tenchebrai. The 
king had besieged that fortress ; and Robert on an appointed day 
approached with all his forces to its relief. [Sept. 28.] The action 
was bloody and obstinate : but Helie de la Fl^che, who fought on 
the side of Henry, unexpectedly attacked the enemy in flank *, and 
the duke, the earl of Morion, Robert de Siuteville, Edgar the 
etheling (2), and four hundred knights, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. To some of hi;; captives the king gave their freedom : 
others he released for a stipulated ransom ; Morton and Stuteville 
were condemned to perpetual imprisonment. The fate of Robert 
was delayed for a few weeks. His presence was wanted to procure 
from his officers the surrender of their trusts: as soon as he ceased 
to be useftil, he was sent into England, and kept in confinement 
till death. In the course of a few weeks Belesme, through the in- 
lerest of Helie, Obtained permission to retain a portion of his 
estates ; and Flambard purchased with the surrender of Lisieux, 
the restoration of his bishopric (3). Henry summoned the Norman 
barons to that city, where he was acknowledged duke without 
oi^osition (4). 

While the king had thus been employed in chastising his ene^ 
;mies, and stripping an unfortunate brother of his dominions, he 
was engaged in a less successful quarrel with Anselm and the court 
of Rome concerning the right of investiture. To understand the 
subject of the controversy, the reader should know that according 
4o ancient practice the election of bishops had generally depended 
on the testimony of the clergy and people, and the suffrage of the 
provincial prelates. But the lapse of years, and the conversion of 
the barbarous nations, had introduced important innovations into 
this branch of ecclesiastical polity. The lenure of clerical, was 
assimilated to that of lay, properly : the sovereign assumed the 
Tight of approving of the prelate elect ^ and the new bishop or 

(l)-Onicric, 815. 831 . Malms. 86. 89. by Galdriethe )diig*s chaplain, who was lewaided 

(S^ Edgar was set at liberty by Hanry. (Chron. for his services with the bishopric of Landaff. 

Sax. 314.) It is the last time that mention is But this warlike prelate soon incurred the hatred 

made of that prince. of the citizens, and was murdered in a field with 

(3) Eadmer, 90. Malm. 89- Hunt. 217. Or- five of his prebendaries. Orderic, 83|. 
xlexic, 830—822. The duke was made prisoner (4) Orderic, 833. 883. 
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abbot, like the baron or knight, was eompelled to swear fealty, and 
to do homage to his superior lord. The pretensions of the crown 
were gradually extended. As it was the interest of the prince that 
the spiritual fiefs should not fall into the hands of his enemies, he 
reserved to himself the right of nomination ; and in virtue of that 
right invested the individual whom he had nominated, with the 
ring and crosier, the acknowledged emblems of episcopal and 
abbatial Jurisdiction. The church had observed with jealousy these 
successive encroachments on her privileges : in the general coun- 
cils of Nice in 787, and of Constantinople in 869, the nomination 
of bishops by lay authority had been condemned: in 1067 the for- 
mer prohibitions were renewed by Gregory YII. ; and ten years 
afterwards Victor IIL in a synod at Beneventum added the sentence 
of excommunication both against the prince who should presume 
to exercise the right of investiture, and the prelate who should 
condescend to receive his temporalties on such conditions. But it 
was in vain that the thunders of the church were directed against 
a practice enforced by sovereigns who refused to surrender a privi- 
lege enjoyed by their predecessors, aL-d defended by prelates who 
were indebted to it for their wealth and importance. The contest 
between the two powers continued during half a century: nor was 
it without mutual concessions that claims so contradictory could be 
amicably adjusted. 

It should, however, be remembered that the right for vriuch the 
sovereigns contended, had at this period degenerated into a most 
pernicious abuse. The reader is already acquainted with the man- 
ner in which it had been exercised by William Rufus, who for 
his own profit refused on many occasions to fill the vacant bene- 
fices, and on others degraded the dignities of the church by pro- 
stituting them to the highest bidder. In France and Gemriany 
similar evils existed even to a greater extent. In Normandy the 
indigence of Robert had suggested an improvement on the usual 
practice, by selling the reversion of bishoprics in fevour of chil- 
dren, and granting for a proportionate sum more than one diocese 
to the same prelate(l). Every good man was anxious to suppress 
these abuses ; and the zeal of the ponUffs was stimulated by the 
more virtuous of the episcopal cTrder. Among these we must num- 
ber Anselm. During his exile he had assisted at the councils of 
Bari and Rome, in which the custom of investiture had been 
again condemned, and the sentence of excommunication against 
the guilty had been renewed^ [a. d. 1 100]. At his first interview 
with Henry, he intimated in respectlUl terms his inflexible resoki- 
tion to observe the discipline approved in these synods ; and the 
king avowed an equally fixed determination to retain, what he con- 

(1) iTon. Carnot, epist. 178> 179. 181. 
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eeiyed to be, the lawtal prerogative of bis crown. He stood, bow- 
ever, at tbat moment on very slippery ground. Withont tbe aid 
of the primate be knew not bow to put down the partisans, or fo 
resist the forces of his brother Robert : it was more prudent to 
dissemble than to throw the clergy into the arms of his competitor; 
and by mutual consent the controversy was suspended, till an 
answer could be procured from the pope ; which answer, as both 
had foreseen, was unfavourable to the pretensions of the mo- 
narch (1). It would exhaust the patience of the reader to descend 
into the particulars of this dispute : to notice all the messages that 
were sent to Rome, and the answers returned to England ; (he 
artifices that were employed to deceive, and the expedients sug- 
gested to mollify, Anselm. At last, by the king's request, he un- 
dertook, aged and infirm as he was, a journey to Italy, to lay the 
whole controversy before the pontiff; on his return he received 
an order to remain in banishment till he should be willing to 
submit to the royal pleasure. The exile retired to his friend the 
archbishop of Lyons, under whose hospitable roof he spent the 
three following years. In the interval Henry was harassed by the 
entreaties of his barons and the murmurs of the people : his sister 
Adela, countess of Blois, and his queen Matilda, importuned him 
to be reconciled to the primate ; and Paschal II. who had already 
excommunicated his advisers, admonished him that in a few weeks 
tbe same sentence would be pronounced against himself. The king, 
who was not prepared to push the' dispute to this extremity, dis- 
covered a willingness to relent. Anselm met him at the abbey of 
Bee; and both, in the true spirit of conciliation, consented to 
abandon a part of their pretensions. As fealty and homage were 
civil duties, it was agreed that they should be exacted from every 
clergyman before he received his temporalties : as the ring and 
crosier were considered to denote spiritual jurisdiction, to which 
the king acknowledged that he had no claim, the collation of these 
emblems was suppressed (2). On the whole the church gained 
little by the compromise. It might check, but did not abolish, 
the principal abuse. If Henry surrendered an unnecessary cere- 
mony, he still retained the substance. The right which he assumed 
of nominating bishops and aU)ots was left unimpaired ; and, though 
he promised not to appropriate to himself the revenues of the va- 
cant benefices, he never hesitated to violate his engagement (3). 

(1) See Henry's letter to Paschal in Brompton, and kept him in confinement for two months. 
099»a]idPaschar8an8weriaEadmer, 59. To obuin his liberty, the pope confirmed to 

(2) Eadmer. 56— 91. Henry thp contested right, and solemnly swore 

(3) This controversy continaed to embitter the nerer to excommunicate or molest him for his 
life of pope Paschal. About three years after the exercise of it. This acquiescence of Paschal was 
compromise with the king of England, Henry IV. severely condemned ; provincial synods were as- 
of Germany, consented to abandon the right of sembled ; the emperor was excommunicated ; 
investiture on condition that the pontiff would and the pope was harassed with comjplaiuts and 
crown him in Rome. But as soon as he was ad- reproofs. Unable to exculpate himself to the sa- 
mitted within the walb, he seized on Paschal, tisfaction of the more zealous of the prelates, he 
conveyed htm to a castle in the neighbourhood, condescended to appear in the council of Lateran 
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The possession of Normand j soon involved the king in hostiUUes 
with the neighbouring princes. William, the only son of the cap- 
tive duke, was but five years old at the time of the battle of Tenche- 
brai : and. Henry, after caressing the boy, gave him to the custody 
of Helie de St. Saen, who had married an illegitimate daughter of 
Robert. But it*was suggested by his advisers that the young prince 
might at some future period claim the dominions of his father ; and 
a trusty officer was despatched to surprise the castle of St. Saen, 
and secure the person of William, [a. d. 1108.] Helie was absent: 
but the ingenuity of his servants defeated the diligence of the royat 
messenger ; and the tutor readily abandoned his estates to ensure 
the safety of his pupil. The son of Robert was conducted by him 
from court to court; and everywhere his innocence and misfortunes 
gained him partisans and protectors. Among the most powerful 
were Louis, king of France, and Fulk, earl of Anjou. Louis en- 
gaged to grant to him the investiture of Normandy, Fulk to give 
him his daughter Sibylla in marriage; promises, the performance 
of which was for the present suspended on account of his minority. 
In the meanwhile Helie de la Fl^che died. Henry claimed his earl- 
dom of Mans as an appendage of Normandy : Fulk seized it in 
right of his wife, the only daughter of Helie. [a. d. 1113. ] The 
former was assisted by his nephew Theobald, earl of Blois, the latter 
by his superior lord the king of France. During two years victory 
seemed to oscillate between these competitors ; and each ephemeral 
success, by whomsoever it was gained, invariably produced the 
same effects, the pillage of the country, and the oppression of the 
inhabitants. At length a peace was concluded, by the conditions 
of which the interests of the Norman prince were abandoned; 
Matilda, a daughter of Fulk, was promised in marriage to William, 
the son of Henry ; and the earl was permitted to keep possession of 
Mans, as the feudatory of the English monarch, [a. d. 1115.] Dur^ 
ing the war the king had arrested Belesme, and conGned him for 
life in the castle of Wareham (1). 

As William of Normandy advanced in age, the hopes of his 
partisans increased. Baldwin, earl of Flanders, with whom he had 
found an honourable retreat during the last five years, engaged to 
assist him with all his power ; Louis, notwithstanding the peace, 
was induced to draw the sword in the same cause ; eveii Fulk of 
Anjou agreed to Join the confederates. All these princes had in^ 
dividually reasons to complain of Henry : they were willing to 
sanctify their resentments by espousing the interests of an injured 
orphan. Thus the embers of war were rekindled, and the flame 

in 1113 without the ensigns of his dignity^ and refused to pronounce the sentence, and persisted 

to submit his conduct to public inaoiry. By order in that refusal till death. Baron, ad ann. Illii 

of the fathers the charter granted to Henry was 1112. Malm, 94> 
burnt, and that prince was cxcommunica)^. (l)Onleric> 837-- 841. 
Put Paschal himself, out of reverence to his oath, 
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Stretched from one extremity of Normandy to the other. During 
more than three years fortune seemed to play with Ihe efforts of 
the combatants. At first. Louis was compelled to solicit the for- 
bearance of the king of England -, then success upon success waited 
on his arms ; afterwards Baldwin died of a slight wound received 
at the Siege of £u ; next Fulk of Anjou, induced by a considerable 
bribe, and the actual marriage of his daughter to Henry\s son, 
withdrew from the allies ; and at last the decisive though almost 
bloodless victory of Brenville, gave the superiority to the king of 
England, [a. d. 1119.] By accident Henry and Louis met in the 
vicinity of Noyon. Henry had five, Louis four hundred knights. 
Tlie French fought on horseback ^ the English, with the excep- 
tion of one-fifth of their number, fought on foot. During the en- 
gagement both pri^ices displayed the most determined courage, 
and both were in the most imminent danger. Henry received two 
blows on the head : but though the violence of the shock forced 
the blood from his nostrils, such was the temper of his helmet that 
it resisted the edge of the battle-axe. The horse of Louis was killed 
under him, and it was with difficulty that he escaped on foot in 
the crowd of fugitives. His standard apd one hundred and forty 
knights remained in the hands of the conquerors. William of Nor- 
mandy was in the battle, but saved himself by flight (1). 

An end was put to hostilities by the paternal industry of the 
pontiff, Calixtus II. Louis, attended by the son of Robert, appeared 
in the council of Rhemes ; and in a speech of some eloquence had 
accused Henry of cruelty, injustice, and ambition. The royal 
orator was answered by the archbishop of Rouen : but this prelate 
was heard with impatience, and frequently interrupted by the par- 
tisans of France. At the termination of the council, Calixtus him- 
self visited Henry, to whom he was allied by descent ; and the king 
of England attempted to Justify or palliate his conduct in the pre- 
sence of the pope. He denied (hat he had taken Normandy froni 
his brother. That brother had previously lost it by his indolence 
and folly. Aif that he himself had done, was to wrest the ancient 
patrimony of his family from the hands of the traitors and rebels, 
into whose possession it had fallen. Nor was it true that Robert 
was kept in prison. He was treated as a prince who had retired 
from the cares and fatigues of government. He lived in a royal 
castle, was served with princely magnificence, and enjoyed every 
amusement that he desired. As for William, Henry assured the 
pontiff that he felt the affection of an uncle for the young prince ; 
that it had been his intention to have educated him with his own 
son ; and that he had frequently offered him an honourable asylum 
and three earldoms in England : offers which William had con- 

(i) Orderic, S42~854. Chron. Sax. 821- Hunt. 317- Malm. 90. 
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stanllf refused at the suggestion of men, who were equally the 
enemies of the nephew and the uncle. Such flimsy reasoning could 
not deceive the penetration of Galixtus : but unwilling to urge a 
request in which he foresaw that he should not succeed, he diverted 
the conversation to the subject of the war^ and obtained from Henry 
an avowal of the most pacific sentiments. The intelligence was 
immediately communicated to the different belligerenis, and a 
treaty 6f peace was concluded under the auspices of the pontiff. 
Henry retained what he principally sought, the possession of Nor- 
mandy ; and the king of France, as sovereign lord, received the 
homage of William, Henry's son, in lieu of that of the father (1). 

In persuing the history of this war, written by the pen of Orderic, 
the mind is surprised at the opposite instances of barbarism and 
refinement, of cruelty and humanity, with which it abounds. I. The 
number of slain in the celebrated battle of Brenville amounted to 
no more than three : for, says the historian. Christian knights con- 
tend not for revenge, but for glory ^ they seek not to shed the 
blood, but to secure the person of their enemy (2). Their great 
object was to throw him on the ground ; and when this was effected, 
whether by a blow, or by the death of his horse, the knight, en- 
cased in ponderous armour, was unable to help himself, and lay 
the unresisting prize of his adversary. 11. Offices of civility were 
interchanged in the midst of hostilities ; and the captive, who had 
signalized his courage, was often released without ransom by a 
generous conqueror. The king, after his victory, restored to Louis 
his charger, with the trappings of gold and silver ; and his son at 
the same time sent to the son of Robert valud>le presents, that the 
young exile might appear among foreigners with the splendour due 
to his birth (3). III. But their passions were vident and im- 
placable : and in the pursuit of revenge their breasts seemed to be 
steeled against every feeling of humanity. Eustace, lord of Bre- 
teuil, who had married Juliana, one of the king's illegitimate 
daughters, had solicited the grant of a strong fortress, which was 
part of the ducal demesne. Henry entertained suspicions of his 
fidelity, but was unwilling to irritate him by an absolute refusal. 
It was agreed that two children, the daughters of Eustace and 
Juliana, should be given to Henry as hostages for the allegiance of 
their father \ and that the son of Harenc, the governor of the castle, 
should be intrusted to that nobleman as a pledge for the cession of 
the place at the close of the war. Eustace was, however, dissatis- 
fied : he tore out the eyes of the boy, and sent him back to his 
father. Harenc, frantic with rage, and impatient of revenge, 
demanded justice of Henry, who, unable to reach the person, bade 



(1) Orderic, 8S8, 850. 865. 866. ^alm. 03. (2) Orderic, 854- 
The grandmother of Calixtns was Alice, daughter f^\ .j aki: 
of Richard II. dake of Normaiwly. Oideric, ^'^ **** ***' 
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him retaliate on the daughters, of Eustace. Their innocence, their 
youth, their royal descent, were of no avail : the barbarian dcr 
priyed them of their eyes, and amputated their noses : and Henry, 
with an affectation of stoic indifference, loaded him with presents, 
jQnd sent him bacic to resume the command. The task of revenge 
now devolved on Juliana, who deemed her father the author of the 
sufferings of her daughters. Unable to keep Breteuil against the 
royal forces, she retired into the citadel \ abandoned by the gar- 
rison, she requested a parley with the king ; and, as he approached 
the wall, pointed an arrow and discharged it at his breast. Her 
want of skill saved her from the guilt of actual parricide ; and neces- 
sity compelled her to surrender at discretion. Had Henry pardoned 
her, he might perhaps have claimed the praise of magnanimity : 
but the punishment, which he inflicted, was ludicrous in itself, and 
disgraceful to its author. He closed the gate, removed the draw- 
bridge, and seni her a peremptory order to quit the castle im-r 
mediately. Juliana was compelled to let herself down without 
assistance from the rampart into the broad moat, which surrounded 
the fortress, and to wade Ihrough the water, which rose to her 
waist. At each step she had to break the ice around her, and to 
suffer the taunts and ridicule of the soldiers, who were drawn out 
to witness this singular spectacle (1). 

The ambition of the king was now gratified. His foreign foes 
had been compelled to, solicit peace : his Norman enemies ha^ 
been crushed by the weight of his arms -, and, if further security 
were wanting, it had been obtained by the investiture of the duchy 
which had been granted to his son William. After an absence of 
four years he resolved to return in triumph to England, [a. d. 1 120.] 
At Barfleur he was met by a Norman mariner, called Fitz-Stephen, 
who offered him a mark of gold, and solicited the honour of con- 
veying him in his vessel "the White Ship."" It was, he observed, 
new, and manned with fifty most able seamen. His father had 
carried the king's father when he sailed to the conquest of Eng- 
land ^ and the service by which he held his fee, was that of pro- 
viding for the passage of his sovereign. Henry replied that he had 
already chosen a vessel for himself; but that he livould confide his 
son and his treasures to the care of Fitz-Stephen. With the young 
prince (he was in his eighteenth year) embarked his brother Ri- 
chard and his sister Adela, both natural children of Henry, the earl 
,of Chester and his countess the king's niece, sixteen other noble 
ladies, and one hundred and forty knights. They spent some hours 
on deck in feasting and dancing, and distributed three barrels of 
wine among the crew : but the riot and intoxication which prevailed ' 

(l) Orderic, 864* 855. Eustace was a bastard, attributes to Henry himself the punishment in- 
ana had seized the lands of his father, to the pre- flicted on his grand •daughters. Neptium suarum 
judice of the lawful beir. Id. 810- Huntingdon oculos erui fecit. Ang. Sac. ii. G99* 
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about sanset, iadaced the more prudent to quit the Tessel, and 
return to the shore. Henry had set sail as soon as the tide would 
permit. William, after a long delay, ordered Fitz-Stephen to follow 
his father. Immediately every sail was unfurled, every oar was 
plied : but amid the music and revelling the care of the helm was 
neglected, and the ^^ White Ship," carried away by the current, 
suddenly struck against a rock (1). The rapid influx of the water 
admonished the gay and heedless company of their atarming situa- 
tion. By Fitz-Stephen the prince was immediately towered into a 
boat, and told to row back to the land : but the shrieks of his sister 
recalled him to the wreck, and the boat sank under the multitude 
that poured into it. In a short time the vessel itself went down, 
and three hundred persons were buried in the waves. A young 
nobleman Geoffrey de L'Aigle, and Berold, a butcher of Rouen, 
alone saved themselves by clinging to the top of the mast. After a 
few minutes the unfortunate Fitz-Stephen swam towards them, in- 
quired for the prince, and being told that he had perished, plunged 
under the water. Geoffrey, benumbed by the cold of a November 
night, was soon washed away, and, as he sank, Vttered a prayer 
for the safety of his companion : Berold retained his hold, was 
rescued in the morning by a fishing boat, and related the particu- 
lars of this doleful catastrophe. Henry had arrived at Southampton, 
and frequently expressed his surprise at the tardiness of his son. 
The first intelligence was conveyed to Theobald of Blois, who com- 
municated it to his friends, but dared not inform the king. The 
next morning the fatal secret was revealed by a young page who 
threw himself in tears at his feet. At the shock Henry sank to the 
ground, but recovering himself, affected a display of fortitude, 
which he did not feel. He talked of submission to the dispensations 
of Providence : but the wound had x>enetrated deep into his heart : 
his grief gradually subsided into a settled melancholy ^ and it is 
said that from that day he was never observed to smile (2). Ma- 
tilda, by the deatlk of her husband, became a widow at the age of 
twelve, within six taionths after her marriage. By Henry she was 
treated with the affection of a parent : but at the demand of her 
father returned to Anjou, and ten years afterwards put on the veil 
in the convent of Fontevraud (3). 

By the generality of the nation the loss of the prince was not re- 
gretted. From the arrogance and violence of his youth men had 
learned to fear the despotism of his maturer years. He was already 
initiated in all the mysteries of iniquity : and had publicly avowed 
on every occasion his contempt and hatred of the English (4). But 

(1) The current is called to this day the Gat- TS) Ocderic, 875. 

tens, and is occasioned by a low ledge of rock (4) Displicebat antcm mihi, says a writer who 

ninninft out into the sea, in the commune of knew him, nimius circa eum cultns, et uimius in 

GatteviTle, ahout a mile and a half from the port eo fastus — semper de fastigio superbo tumidus 

ofBarfleur. cogitabat. Huntingdon, in Ang. Sac, ii. 6M- ' 

(2) Orderic, 887— 869- Chroq. Sax. 2Vt. Si- will add what he and another ancient writer say 
meon, 242> of him and his oompanionjs. Omnes aut fere ott- 
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Henry, deprited of his only legitimate son, had new plans to form, 
new precautions to take, against the pretensions and attempts of his 
nephew. On that prince every eye was fixed: his virtues and 
misfortunes were the theme of general conversation ; and few men^ 
doubted that he would ultimately succeed to the throne. Fulk of 
Anjou, whom the king had offended by refusing to return the 
dower of Matilda, affianced to him his younger daughter Sibylla, 
and gave him the earldom of Mans ^ while the most powerful barons 
of Normandy, Amauri of Montfort, and Walleran, the young earl 
of Melient, undertook to assist him on the first opportunity with all 
their forces and influence. Henry by his spies was informed of the 
most secret motions of his enemies. In the court of Anjou he em- 
ployed threats, and promises, and bribes, to prevent the intended 
marriage : he even undertook to prove that the two parties, Wil- 
liam and Sibylla, were relations within the prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity (1). In Normandy he suddenly landed with a nume- 
rous body of English forces ; [a. d. 1123.] summoned his barons to 
attend him ; and without communicatiqg his intentions to any in* 
dividual, marched out of Rouen on a Sunday after dinner, with the 
whole army. Hugo of Montfort^ one of the chief conspirators, ^as 
immediately called before the king, and ordered to surrender hi& 
castle. He assented with apparent cheerfulness, and was despatched 
with an escort to give orders to the garrison : but in passing througb> 
a wood, he suddenly turned down an unfrequented path, escaped 
his pursuers, reached Montfort, and ordered his retainers to hold it 
against all the power of Henry. For some lime they complied with, 
the will of their lord : but at length, despairing of succour, sur- 
rendered upon terms. From Montfort the king proceeded to Pont- 
Audemer, a strong fortress defended by one hundred and forty 
knights : but a tower of wood was constructed twenty-four fee^ 
higher than the walls; and the archers from its summit so annoyed 
the besieged, that after a defence of seven weeks, they were com- 
pelled to open the gates. The next year he was stUl more fortunate^ 
As the insurgent barons were returning from a successful ^pedi- 
lion, they were opposed by Ranulf of Bayeux, and William of 
Tankerville, with a body of men selected from the neighbouring 
garrisons, [a.d. 1124. Mar. 25.] The battle was gained, and the 
war terminated by forty English archers. These, as the enemy 
charged, drew their bows : the foremost horses were slain ; others 
fell over them ; and the rest of the insurgents, seeing the confusion,, 
immediately fled. Eighty knights in their armour were found lying 
on the ground ; and among them wete captured the chief promoters 

DM flodomitica labe dicebantar^ et erant, irretiti. deg^ree. Bat tbe Allegation was most hnpudent 

Hunt.. 218. Filius regis et socii sui incompara- on die part of the king. In whatever relation Ro- 

bitt saperbia tmnidi, luxurisB et libidinis omni bert slqod towards Fulk» Henry most have stood 

tabe macnlati. Germs. 1339- in the same. Yet he bad already married his son. 

(1) Chroji. Sax. 331. Malms. 99. Ord. 883. to one of Falk's daughters, and afterwards i)uu^< 

Aceordiag to him they were related in the sixth ried his daughter to one of Folk's sons. 
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of the rebellion. PMl immediately abandoDed the cause of his in- 
tended son-in-law, and peace was once more restored (1). 

The life of William, the son of Robert, was an alternating series 
of elevation and depression; If the sudden fate of his cousin had 
awakened his hopes, they were soon defeated by the sagacity and 
promptiittde of his uncle : but he was amply repaid for the disap- 
pointment by the bounty of Louis, who in lieu of Sibylla, bestowed 
on him the hand of his sister-in-law, and gave for her portion 
^aumont, Pontoise, and the Vexin on the borders of Normandy ; 
whence, by his proximity, he was enabled to encourage his parti- 
sans, and to keep alive the spirit of opposition to Henry (2). Soon 
afterwards Chailes the good, earl of Flanders, and the successor of 
Baldwin, was assassinated, [a.d. 1127. Mar. 1.] He was at his de- 
votions in a church at Bruges, when Burchard de Tlsle suddenly 
assailed him with a body of armed men, and murdered him at the 
foot of the altar. On the first intelligence of this event, William of 
Ipres surrounded the walls with his retainers : the king of France 
followed with a formidable force ; and after a siege of five weeks the 
gates were burst open, and the assassins were precipitated over the 
battlements of the castle. William had accompanied his benefactor, 
and received from him the investiture of the earldom, which he 
Codld Justly claim as the representative of Matilda his grandmother, 
the daughter of Baldwin V. (3). Thus again by the caprice of for- 
tune was he raised to a high degree of power, and placed in a situa- 
tion the most favourable for the conquest of Normandy. Henry 
began to tremble for the safety of his continental possessions (4). 

II is now time to notice the measures by which that monarch had 
sought to perpetuate the succession in his own family. Matilda had 
brought him two children, a son, William, whose permature fate 
the reader has already witnessed, and a daughter, Alice, who after- 
wards assumed the name of her mother (5). For the last twelve 
^ears of her life the queen resided at Westminster, deprived of the 
society of her husband, but surrounded with the parade of royalty, 
and an object of veneratioh in the eyes of the people, by whom she 
%ras generally denominated Molde, the good (6). The purity of hef 
character was beyond the reach of suspicion : acts of benevolence, 
and exercises of devotion, occupied her time ^ and to listen to the 
chants of minstrels and the verses of poets formed her principal 
amusement. One fault she is said to have had. She was liberal 
beyond her means; and her officers, to supply the current of her 
munificence, were occasionally compeUed to oppress her vassals (7). 

(1) Orderic, 875— 4S0. Simmn, 3S0. Chrotf. and Alice. About this period Matilda became a 
Sax. 227* faTOurite, appellation, probably because it was 

(2) Otd. 9M- that of ^e conqueror s consort. The original 
^SMbid. Hunt. 91. name of Henry's queen was Editfaa, which shfe 

, (4) Se diadema regni amissumm pro ceito pu- afterwards exchanged for Bfatilda. 

tabat. fiunt. Ang. Sac. ii. 609. (6) Rndbome, 27«. 

(&) She is caUed JBthelice in the Saxon Chro- (7) Malms. 93. 
taicle (290); the same name with Adela, Adelais, 
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By her death lo 1118 the king found himself at liberty to contract* 
another marriage : bat the restraints of wedlock did not accord 
with his love of pleasure, and inconstancy of affection ; nor did 
he think of a second wife till the loss of his son, the etheling, had 
brought the sucgession within the grasp of his nephew, [a. d 1121. 
Feb. 2.] To defeat the hopes of that prince he offered his hand to 
Adelais, the daughter of Geoffrey, duke of Louvain, and niece (a 
popo Galixtus, a princess whose chief recommendation was her 
youth and beauty (1). Their union proved without issue; and after 
a delay of three years, he formed the resolution of settling the 
crown on his daughter Maud, who had married Henry IV. of 
Germany, and by the death of her husband was lately become a 
widow. In the pursuit of this object it was necessary for the king 
to subdue the reluctance both of the princess herself, and of the 
English barons. Maud was unwilling to quit a country in which 
she possessed a noble dower, for a precarious and disputed succes- 
sion 9 and the barons revolted from the idea of a female reign, a 
species of government new in the annals both of England and 
Normandy. The empress, however, submitted to the peremptory 
commands of her father, and was met on her arrival by her uncle 
David, king of Scotland. The acquiescence of the more powerful 
barons had been prepared by presents and promises : for greater 
security, Robert, the captive duke of Normandy, was removed 
from Devizes to Cardiff, from the custody of the bishop of Sarum 
to that of Robert of Caen, earl of Gloucester, the king's natural and 
favourite son ; and a general assembly was summoned of the pre- 
lates, and chief tenants of the crown, [a. d. 1126. Dec. 25.] Before 
them Henry lamented the premature death of his son, and proposed 
his daughter Maud as. presumptive heiress to the succession. She 
united, he observed, in her veins the blood of the Anglo-Saxon 
with that of the Norman princes. By her mother she was descended, 
through a long line of sovereigns, ft*om Egbert and Gerdic : her 
father was the reigning king, and her uncle and grandfather had 
been the two last monarchs of England. Whatever might be the 
sentimentsr of his hearers, no one ventured to incur his resentment 
by hazarding an objection : the empress was unanimously pro- 
nounced the next heir, in the event of her father dying without 
male issue; and first the clergy, then the laity, swore to maintain 
her succession. Among the laity the precedence was given to her 
uncle David on account of his regal character, [a.d. 1127.] The 
second place was disputed between Stephen, earl of Boulogne, and 
Robert, earl of Gloucester. The former was the king's nephew by 
his sister Adela, and had been born in lawful wedlock : the latter 

(l) Eadmer, I3tf. Philippe do Thann, aeon- Quid diadema tibi, pulcherrima, quid tibi genuus ? 

temponry poet, calls her, " malt bele femme/' ^ P""«« «"""" <*>»*• nfc diadema nitei s 

M< Wam a c nnnfrin«.lnn •!»>. h«* »...:./> L OrBamcnta cave : nee quidqoam luminis inde 

MS. Nero. A. 5- Huntingdon sings her praise m ^ ,^ , ^^ „^„^ ]|^[[,e clara tuo.-lfaji/. ai«- 

4he foUowiDg not mdegant lines : '^ 
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was Henry's son, but of spurious birth ; and the pointHo be decided 
was^ whether precedence was due to legitimacy of descent, or to 
proximity of blood. In the present times it would not admit of a 
doubt : even then, thqugh the rdgning family derived its claim 
from a bastard, the question was determined in^Catour of Stephen. 
But these noblemen had in view a secret, and more important 
object. Notwithstanding the precautions of Henry, the succession 
of Maud was considered tery uncertaip : both Stephen and Robert 
looked forward to the crown ; and on that account each was aaxious 
to be declared the first prince of the blood (1). 

The reader has noticed the constant solicitude of Henry to secure 
the friendship of Fulk, count of Anjou. That nobleman had lately 
resigned his European states to his eldest son, and had accepted the 
more brilliai^t but precarious dignity of kingT of Jerusalem. Henry 
offered with eagerness the hand of Matilda to Geofllrey the reigning 
earl. The marriage was negociated ig secret : its (Publication excited 
the loud complaints of the English and Norman barons. They 
claimed a right to be consulted in the disposal of their future so- 
vereign, find many declared tl^at they looked on themselves as re-^ 
leased from the obligation of their oath by the doplicity of the king. 
He disregarded their murmurs, and applauded his own policy, 
which had thus connected the interests Of the Plantagenets with the 
interests of his own family (2). . 

Still it was imp6ssible for him to contemplate without disquietude 
the increasing fame and power of his nephew the earl of Flanders, 
whose ruin he deemed necessary both for his own tranquillity, and 
the future security of his daughter. William had justly, but perhaps 
imprudently, punished the murderers of his predecessor. Their 
friends sought to be revenged on the new earl : at their suggestion 
Thierry, latidgrave of Alsace, advanced a^ claim to the succession ; 
and Henry engaged to support him with all the power of England 
and Normandy. I^isle, Ghent, and several other places were per- 
fidiously surrendered to Thierry \ but William displayed his'wpnted 
activity and courage, and completely defeated hi^ antagonist under 
the walls of Alost. Unfortunately, after the battle, and at the very 
gate of the town, he received a thrust in the hand from the pike of 
a footHSoldier. [a. d. 1128.] The wound was slight, and therefore 
neglected : a mortification ensued ^ and the expiring prince was 
conveyed to the monastery of St. Omer. [July 27.] There, from his 
death-bed, he wrote to Henry, recommending to the clemency of 
his uncle the Norman barons, who had followed the fortuaes of him, 
whom they deemed their legitimate prince. The king, when he had 
nothing more to fear from the pretensions of his nephew (for Wil- 

(1^ Malm. Novel. 99. Oiron. Sax. 231 . Plantagenets from Ibeir device, a sprig of broovu 

(3) Malm. 99. Hunt. 919. They were called or phmte de g«iet. 
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liam left no issue ) granted his request, and by this affeclaiion of 
generositj won the attachment of his Norman subjects (1)« 

Thus, by the aid of accident and the resources of his own genius, 
had Henry triumphed over every obstacle that appeared to oppose 
his wishes. Still it was not his lot to reap the fruit of his labours. 
The very measure on which he had founded his expectations of 
tranquillity proved a constant source of disquietude. It was with 
reluclance that Maud had condescended to marry Geoffrey. To 
exchange the state of an empress for the lower condition of a coun- 
tess of Anjou, and to be subjected to the wild and wayward caprice 
^f a boy of sixteen, hurt and irritated her feelings. Geothrey, on the 
other part, had inherited the uncontrollable spirit of his progeni- 
tors : he disdained to soothe, and made it his aim to subdue the 
pride of his wife. They quarrelled, separated, and Maud repaired 
to England to solicit the protection of her father. A year elapsed in 
fruitless negociations. At length the earl condescended to express a 
wish for the return of his wife, and a reconciliation was apparently 
effected. If the successive births of three grandsons, Henry, Geof- 
frey, and William, were to the king subjects of joy, he was equally 
chagrined by the conduct of his son-in-law, who demanded the 
present possession of Normandy in virtue of a previous promise, 
and manifested his displeasure at the refusal of Henry by repeated 
insults. Neither did Maud act the part of a mediatrix. Disliking, 
her husband, she endeavoured to widen the breach by offending 
Geoffrey herself, and seeking by her reports to irritate her father. 
These family broils detained the king in Normandy, and occupied 
his attention during the last years of his reign (2). 

But though he resided so frequently on the continent, and was so 
anxious to secure his transmarine possessions, he did not neglect 
the government of his kingdom of England, by far the most var 
luable portion of his dominions. The administration of justice, and 
the preservation of the public tranquillity, were objects which he 
had constantly at heart, and which he earnestly recommended to 
the vigilance of his officers. I. It is probable that the Normans 
despised the courts of law of Anglo-Saxon institution. Henry how- 
ever, ordered the ancient county courts and hundred courts to bQ 
held on the same days, and during the same terms, and in the same 
places, as had been the custom before the conquest ^ and that all 
pleas respecting real property, unless the parties were tenants in 
chief of the crown, should be determined in the courts of the hun- 
dred (3). II. The severity, with which he punished the more fla- 
grant violations of the laws, was a source of terror and amazement 
to his subjects, who believed him to be the '* lion of justice," des- 

(1) Hrat 219. Ang. Sac. ii. 697. Chron. Sax. (2) Malm. 100. Hunt. M». Hot. W5. Or- 
W. OfderiCy S85> 880. deric, 900. 

(3) Newllym. i. 12. 
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cribed in the pretended prophecies of Merlin (1). When he came 
to the throne, robbery and rapine were crimes prevalent in every 
province of the kingdom : before his death they became so rare, 
that '^ whosoever,** says the Saxon chronicle in the language of the 
time, ^* bore his burthen of gold and silver, no man durst say to 
^^ him aught but good (2).'* On one occasion, when the justiciary 
Ralph Basset held a court at Huncot in Leicestershire, no fewer 
than forty-four robbers were condemned and executed (3). This 
was in the year 1024, when neither interest nor presents could save 
the malefactor from death or mutilation : but afterwards, whether 
it was that the necessity of rigour had decreased with the frequency 
of crime, or that the love of money began to predominate over the 
love of Justice, pecuniary compensations, which had been abolished 
in the beginning of Henry*s reign, were again accepted in lieu of 
corporal punishment (4). 

III. Under the Saxon dynasty the license to coin money had been 
farmed out to different individuals in the principal boroughs, who 
with the dies received their instructions from the royal treasury. By 
the conqueror and his son Rufus the same custom had been con- 
tinued : and these persons, by debasing the quality, or diminish- 
ing the weight, of the silver pennies, amassed considerable wealth, 
and at the same time screened themselves from punishment by fre- 
quent and valuable presents to the monarch. Henry, in the charter 
which he granted at his accession, had engaged to redress this 
grievance. By the Saxon laws the offender was condemned to suffer 
the amputation of the right hand, which, as a memorial of the 
crime, was affixed with nails to the door of his house. To the toss 
of the hand or that of the eyes, which he sometimes substituted in 
its place, the king added the punishment of castration. The inha- 
bitants of boroughs, the principal merchants of the time, were 
sworn to watch over the purity of the coin, and to prosecute delin- 
tfUents ; and the same penalty was denounced against those who 
attempted to pass, as against those who fabricated, pennies of in-^ 
ferior value (5). Still the evil continued to increase, till in the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign, it had become so universal, that 
hardly one penny in twelve was taken in the market. The royal 
indignation now fell on the coiners, [a. d. 1125.] By a general pre- 
cept they were all summoned to appear at the court of exchequer 
in Winchester. Each in rotation was examined before the bishop of 
Salisbury, the treasurer, who, if he judged him guilty, ordered him 
to be taken to a neighbouring apartment, where he immediately 
^suffered the punishment prescribed by law. Of more than fifty, who 
obeyed the summons, four only escaped (6). This severity would, 

fl) Bromp. 998. Joan. Salis. Polycrat, vi. 16. (5) Leg. Sax. 30&. Hov. 274. New Byraw 

f2JChron.Sax.a37. i.l2. 

13) W. 22s. (6) Chron. Sax; 238» 229. 

(4) Malm. 91. 
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it was hoped, Intimiclate the fhture fabricators of money : and we 
may presume that to remedy the evil of the moment a new coinage 
was issued, and the old withdrawn from circulation (1). 

IV. Another grieyance, which had been constantly increasing 
during the two last reigils, had grown out of the royal claim of 
purveyance. Whenever the king moved from place to place, he was 
attended by a number of prelates, Imrons, and officers; each of whom 
was followed by a long train of dependants. All these expected to 
be maintained at the expense of the country through which they 
passed^ Hence the progress of the court was like the progress of a 
hostile army ; and the devastation which the king's followers are 
said to have caused would hardly deserve credit, were it not at- 
tested by contemporary and unexceptionable writers. They were ac- 
customed to enter Without ceremony the houses of the formers and 
husbandmen; to live at /free quarters ; and in the insolence of su- 
periority, to sell, burn, or waste, what they could not consume. 
The miserable inhabitants saw their corn and cattle carried away, 
and their wives and daughtei^s insulted before their faces -, and, if 
they dared to remonstrate, their presumption was punished, often 
by the conflagration of their houses, sometimes by mutilation, and 
occasionally by death. Hence the approach of the king toany district 
was a signal to the natives to (Conceal their effects, and flee to the 
woods ^ and the solitude of the country wherever he turned, at 
length convinced him of the magnitude of the evil, and warned him 
to apply an effectual remedy. A commission of Judges was ap- 
pointed : the attendants on the court iffere examined before them ; 
and the more guilty were punished by the loss of an eye, or of a 
hand, or of a foot. The fate of these delinquents impressed a salu- 
tary terror on their fellows; and similar enormities were seldom 
repeated during the remainder of the king's reign (2). 

y. If Henry thus relieved his subjects in general, he was 
Isqually Just to the complaints of his own tenants. It has been 
already observed that in most counties a considerable portion of 
land was the property of the crown, the occupiers of which were 
bound to pay their rents in kind for the support of the royal houses 
hold. This obligation imposed oh the tenants, what they deemed 
a heavy burthen, the necessity of transporting in tnany cases the 

(1) The pennies had hitherto home on the Qa» jnstitia in plnribos Tisa, ccteros integri* 
rerene the impression of a cross, which divided tatem soi amantes» ab aliorum Issione deterre- 
Uiem into halves and quarters; and for conve- bat. Ibid. From this and, similar expressions id 
nienoe they were occasionally cut according to our ancient writers, it would appear that th4 
the lines dT this cross into half>pennies and far- punidiment of mutilation was thought more 
things. As many persons refused to take cood usefnl than that of death. The latter might strike 
•ihrer aite^ the penny had beoi cut, the king more at the moment ; but the sight of it was con* 
ordered, that for the future both half-pennies aikl fined to few, and the impression which it made 
farthings shonld be coined circular, like the was soon obliterated. But the culprit who had 
pennies, and be in that form a legal teiMler which suffered mutilation carried about with him did 
no one should refuse with impunity. (Eadmer, evidence of his punishment during life, and daily 
94. Sim. 3S4> whose text shonld be corrected admonished all who saw him of the consequence^ 
ffom Hovedcn, 370.) of violating the laws. 

(2) Chron. Sax. S|3. Mahii. 0|. Eadmer^ 94. 
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produce Qf their farms to a considerable distance : but it was soon 
Qommuted for another, which they found it still more difficult to 
support. After the king began to reside principally on the conti- 
nent, payments in kind were no longer wanted, and payments in 
money were demanded. Had these been determined according to 
an equitable rate, the change would have been a benefit ^ but they 
were left to the discretion or caprice of the royal officers, who were 
careful to enrich themselves by the oppression of the tenants. The 
latter harassed the king with repeated remonstrances, and on some 
occasions surrendered to him their plouglis, as a proof of their 
inability to continue the labours of agriculture under the existing 
burthens. Henry consulted his ministers, and a remedy was easily 
devised. A new survey was made of the royal demesnes : a certain 
and equitable rent in money was fixed by the commissioners ; and 
the tenants were ordered to account annually with the sheriff, whose 
duty it was to pay the receipts into the exchequer (1). 

YI. It should, however, be observed, that the equity and huma- 
nity of the king were of a very questionable description. As long 
as his own interests were not concerned, he showed no reluctance 
to check or punish the exactions or rapacity of others : but in the 
pursuit of his own aggrandizement, he scrupled not to trample on 
every consideration of justice, and to sport with the fortunes and 
happiness of his subjects. His system of continental policy involved 
him in enormous expenses; for money was the principal weapon 
with which he fought ; and he had seldom recourse to arras till he 
had tried the efficacy of bribes and promises. Hence he was 
constantly haunted with apprehensions of poverty; and his 
ministers were employed in devising the means to acquit his 
past, and to prdvide for his future engagements. The danegelt, 
at the rate of twelve pennies in the hide, was continued during 
the whole of his reign : an additional aid of three shillings per 
hide was required on occasion of the marriage of his daughter 
Matilda; and yearly complaints of new and excessive exactions 
may be read in almost every page of the Saxon annalist (2). 
The science of taxation was then in its infancy. To ease, by 
equalising the burthen, never entered into the thoughts of the 
financiers of the age : a certain sum of money was wanted by the 
king ; it was wrung by the strong hand of power from the reluctant 
grasp of the subject. The collectors^ says E^dmer, seemed to have 
no feelings of humanity or Justice. If a man were without money, 
he was cast into prison, or forced to flee from the country ; his 
goods were sold ; the doors of his house carried away ; and the 
slender remains of his property exposed to the mercy of every pas- ' 
senger. If a man had money, he was harassed with threats of 

(1) V«. Seld. Spioil, ad Eadm. 215, 2iT. (2) Chion. Sax. 211, 212, 213, ct saq. H«iU 

217, 219, 219. Biomp. KMM. 
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prosecution for imaginary offences, till he had surrendered all that 
he possessed; for no one dared to enter into litigation with his sove- 
reign ] or by refusing to pay the present demand, subject himself 
to the immediate loss of his whole property. Yet, adds the historian, 
there are many who will think little of such enormities^ so much 
have we been habituated to them under the two last monarchs (1). 

The ecclesiastical history of this period furnishes numerous 
instances of royal rapacity. In the charter which the king had 
published at his accession he solemnly engaged neither to sell tlie 
vacant benefices, nor to apply their profits to his own use. This 
promise was violated as soon as it could be done with impunity. 
That the crown might enjoy the episcopal revenues, the bishoprics 
of Norwich and Ely were kept without prelates for three, those of 
Canterbury, Durham, and Hereford, for five years. At his corona- 
tion he had promoted to the see of Winchester his chancellor, Wil- 
liam Gifford. Soon afterwards he extorled from the new prelate the 
sum of eight hundred marks. He valued the revenue of Lichfield 
at three thousand marks, and compelled Roger, the nephew of 
Geoffrey Dedington, to pay that sum before he would name him to 
the bishopric. Gerold' had been made abbot of Tewkesbury. Unable 
to satisfy the repeated demands of the king, he was necessitated to 
resign his abbey. Gilbert bishop of London had acquired the repu- 
tation of a careful and opulent prelate. At his death all his treasures 
were seized for the benefit of the crown (2). From the manner in 
which these iniquitous proceedings are casually mentioned by the 
contemporary writers, we may reasonably infer that they were not 
of very rare occurrence. 

I will add another, and more singular instance. The reader has 
already noticed the attempt of archbishop Dunstan to restore, 
during the reign, of Edgar, the ancient discipline of the celibacy 
of the clergy. The execution of the canons which he published on 
that subject was suspended during the invasion of the Danes under 
Sweyn, and was afterwards neglected under Canute and his succes- 
sors. When Lanfranc had been promoted to the see of Canterbury, 
he resolved to imitate the conduct of Dunstan, but at the same time 
was careful to temper his zeal with moderation. In a synod, which 
he convened at Winchester in 1075, the village curates who were 
married received permission to retain their wives ^ but the obliga- 
tion of celibacy was imposed on the higher and conventual clergy, 
and a vow of continency was required from all future candidates 
for the orders of deacon and priest. At the distance of six-and- 
twenty years another synod was held at Westminster by archbishop 

(I) Bad. 83. *' Ood knows," wiys the Saxon " if he lias nothing, he is left to perish by fa- 
chronicler, ** how unjostly this miseraUe people **mine." Chron. Sax. 328. 
** is deolt with. First they are deprived of their (3) Sim. Dnnelm. 62. 356. Ang. Sac. i. 297. 
** property, and then they'are put to death. If a 304. 408. 609, ii. 698. Bad. t09. 
*' man possess any thing, it is taken from him : 
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Anwlmi. Here it was enacted that every priest and deacon should 
be obliged to observe the promise which he had made at his ordina- 
tion, and that all future subdeacons should be subjected to the same 
restraint (1). To Henry it was suggested that this canon might be 
converted into a source of revenue. A commission was in conse- 
quence appointed, with orders to inquire into the conduct of the 
clergy, and to impose a heavy fine on every individual, who might 
be found to have transgressed the regulation of the synod. The 
result showed that the number of offenders was too small to raise 
any considerable sum ^ but the king, that his eipectations might not 
be defeated, ordered a certain fine to be levied on every parochial 
clergyman, without regard to his guilt or innocence. With its 
amount we are not acquainted ; but the consequences prove that it 
must have been excessive. Some, through indignation at the in-* 
justice of the measure, revised, others, through poverty were 
unable to pay. Both classes were imprisoned and tortured. Their 
brethren, who remained at liberty, appealed to the clemency of the 
king. To the number of two hundred, with their feet bare, and clad 
in the appropriate dress of their respective orders, they met him iq 
one of the streets of London. He turned from them with expressions 
of insult. They next implored theintercession of the queen : but 
Matilda, with tears in her eyes, assured Uiem that she did not dare 
to interfere (2). 

The most important controversy in which Henry was engaged 
with the court of Rome regarded the admission of the papal legates, 
On the one side it was contended that the pope, in quality of universal 
pastor, had the right to inquire by confidential ministers into the 
state of the church in distant countries ^ and that the abuses which 
had arisen from the prevalence of simoniacal elections imperiously 
required the exercise of that right. On the other it was alleged^ 
that by the grants of former popes the archbishop of Canterbury 
was entitled to the authority of papal legate within the kingdom^ 
and that no instance was known of such authority having been 
exercised by a foreign ecclesiastic, unless it were at the express 
request of the sovereign (3). This answer was but partially correct. 
In the earliest ages of the Anglo-Saxon church we find the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury invested with the title of envoy of the apostolic 
see (4) : but the history of the same ages furnishes several instances 
of legates, who were sent from Rome to reform the English clergy, 
and who in virtue of the papal commission assembled councils and 
promulgated laws of ecclesiastical discipline (5). The question was 
debated during a great portion of Henry's reign. Some legates 

(1) Ead. 67. taiae money, he pnUidy sold to any, who wera 

(2) Bad. S3, 84. Some vean bter he adopted willing to bay the license to transgress the ca* 
a different plan. The bishops in a conncil at nons. Bov. 274- Hunt. 220. Chron. 334- 
London requested him to enforce the celibacy of (3^ Ead. 58. 118« 126> 

the clergy by royal authority. He accepted the 14) Edd. yit. Wilf. c. li. 

office, and abused their confidence. In order to (Sj Bed. iy. 18. Wiik. Con. i. 146. 
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were induced by threats or promises to return without attempting 
to land. Others were received, and introduced to the king, who by 
gifts and remonstrances prevailed on them to waive the exercise of 
their authority. Perhaps they were unwilling to offend a prince 
who loaded them with presents ; perhaps they feared to compromise 
their character, by entering into a contest of doubtful issue. At 
length Paschal IL sent an earnest expostulation to the king and the 
prelates. He complained that without the royal license neither his 
letters nor envoys were admitted into the kingdom ; that no causes 
or appeals were carried before the apostolic see ; and that in con- 
sequence men of worthless character were promoted to benefices, 
and by their conduct encouraged the growth of those abuses which 
it was their duty to extirpate (1). This expostulation was followed 
by a legate of the name of Anselm. [a. d. 1116.] On his arrival in 
Normandy, the English bishops were hastily assembled,* and by 
their advice Ralph, the metropolitan, undertook a journey to 
Rome, to plead in person the privileges of his church. After an 
absence of two years he returned. Sickness and the wars in Italy 
had prevented him from seeing the pontiff, and he brought with 
him no more than an evasive letter, in which, though the privileges 
of the church of Canterbury were confirmed, no mention was made 
of the real point in dispute (2). If we may believe our national 
historians, the king was more successful than his archbishop; and 
in an interview with Calixtus, the second of the successors of 
Paschal, at Gisors, obtained the confirmation of the privilege for 
which he contended (3). [a. d. 1120.] There is, howeyer, reason (o 
doubt the accuracy of this statement; for after a short interval, the 
cardinal Peter, the son of a powerful Roman prince, arrived in 
France with the lofty title of legate of the apostolic see in the Gauls, 
in Rritain, in Ireland, and in the Orkneys, [a.d. 1122.] Henry 
received him with much ceremony in London, but observed to 
him, that he would never surrender the rights of his crown ; that 
were he inclined to do so, still it would be necessary to obtain the 
consent of the prelates, the barons, and the whole kingdom ; and 
that it was impossible to convene such an assembly as long as the 
nation was engaged in hostilities with the Welsh. Peter assented to 
the reasons of the king ; and on his return to the coast was attended 
by a numerous escort, and gratified with valuable presents (4). 
Galixtus appears to have been dissatisfied with the conduct of this 
legate, and appointed the cardinal John of Crema to succeed him 
in the same capacity. His mission was delayed by the death of the' 
pope ; but on a renewal of the appointment by Honorius II. he 
advanced as far as Normandy, where he was detained by the orders 
of Henry. After a long negociation he obtained permission to 

(1) Bad. 112. 116. (3) Ead. 125- 136. 

(2) Ead. 120. (4) Ead. 137, 138. 
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proeeedv trafened the kingdom in great pomp; and met the king 
of ScoOand at Roxburgh, [a.d. 1125.] There he held a synod 
of Scottish bishops, to inquire into the controyersy between them 
and the archbishop of York, who claimed metropolilical jurisdic- 
tion over their churches (1). In his return he presided at West- 
minster in a council of the English prelates, with forty abbots and 
most of the other dignitaries. [Sep. 8.] Seventeen canons of disci- 
pline were enaeted at his suggestion, the object of which was to 
enforce the celibacy of the clergy, and to abolish simoniacal elections 
and contracts (2). William, archbishop of Canterbury, accompanied 
Grema in his return to Rome; and, th<)ugh he could not prevail on 
the pontiff to surrender his claim of sending envoys to the English 
church, obtained for himself a grant of the legatine authority both 
in England and Scotland (3). Soon afterwards he convoked a 
national synod, [▲. d. 1129. Sep 29.] and published several canons 
of discipline, similar in substance to those of Crema ; but with some 
variations, that they might not appear to rest on the authority of 
that cardinal. When Honorius died, the succession to the papacy 
was disputed between two competitors. Innocent and Anaclet ; and 
Henry, in opposition to the advice of his bishops, was persuaded 
by the celebrated St. Bernard to espouse the cause of the former. 
[A.D. 1130.] He met Innocent at Chartres, fell 'at his feet, and 
promised him the obedience of a dutiful son (4). This pontiff con- 
firmed the grant of his predecessor to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
who, in quality of metropolitan and legate continued to govern the 
English church during the remainder of Henry's reign (5). 

Robert, the unfortunate Duke of, Normandy, had now spent 
eight-and-thirty years in captivity. According to some historians 
he bore his confinement with impatience ; and by an unsuccessful 
attempt to escape, provoked his brother to deprive him of sight (6). 

ri) Sim. 353. (4) Bern. Booacral. inter, op. S. Bern. iMl. 

\1) The name of Crema lias been rendered in- Suger, Tit. Lad. Cras. 

famous by the pen of Hontingdon, who main- (5% wharton (Ang. Sac. i. 792) is ^ery sereie 

tarns m the most positive terms that on the very ^^^ J^^ memory of this prelate. Whom he accuses 

mght of the dissolution of the council he was „f 1^,^^^ ^y the acceptance of the legatine 

detected mthe commission ofthe offence, which authorityT subrerted the independence of his 

he had so sererely condemned in others. Cum ^y^^^^^ \^ enslaved it to that7f Borne. Bad 

meretrice interceptas est. Res aperUssima ne- William indeed believed, with Wharton, that the 

pn no^ Pot^t. «»«'• 219. The samestory is previously possessed no juriidictiou in 

?"' XiS* •'*«*>«"*y ?'?'ix*'"«i"?; ^ ^r^- England, he wouldha^deserved this censure : 

^:\S^^)* B"*"?**"* 0015), and Hemingford j^^^* ^e acknowledged, Uke his predeoesson. the 

(276). It IS, however, smguUr that he should be ^ ai^thority (Sec Mahn. Il2-H6> and. if 

, the only contemporary writer who menUons the L^ecled to the admission of foreign fegates in 

fact. It seoiu to have been uiduown to the con- EngUnd, it was, not because the church of Can- 

tmuator of Florence, who relates in detad the ^„l^^^^ ^„ independent, but because the authn- 

acU of the Synod (66I); and U> Simeon, who ^ty of legate haU been previously granted by 

adds many other particuUm of Crema s lega- t^e popes to the archbishop of a«lerbury. 

tion (252); and also to Gervase. whose enmity to i^a^^^ «.aicet in Britannia cuucti sdentes, 

/^L^n"^* P**?** »*J^«l>»V^?.«r«*coi°«» quemUbet hominem supra se vices apostoUcas 

(1668). The UlM of the later writers. West- J^^ ^^,4 ^^^ arcfiiepiscopum Cintuarup. 

min8ter(240), and themonk of Winchester (Anj;. 1.^, 53 g^e the grants to the Vrdbbishopa Ta- 

^c. 1. 291). are too ridiculous to deserve men- ^^i^^^ Plcgmund, and OunSUn. in Bfali^dmry 

* li) See the bull in Wharton (Ang. Sac. i. 792), ^^'^^' "' * ^*- 
though he supposes, erroneously, that it was \p) ^"*» 52. 
prior to the legation of Crema. 
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For the honour of faumaa nature we may hope that the latter part 
of the account is faJse : the more so, as it is not supported by con- 
temporary authority. If Henry may be beheved, the reader has 
already beard him boast of the splendour and comfort enjoyed by 
his captive^ and Maimsbury (but Malmsbury wrote to the' son of 
Henry, and therefore was disposed to panegyrize the father) seems 
to confirm this statement, when he assures us that the duke 
was allowed every indulgence compatiUe with his security (1). 
[A. D. 1134.] Robert died at the age of eighty in the castle of Cardiff 
in Wales (2). 

Henry did not survive his brother more than a year. He had been 
hunting near St. Denis le Froment in Normandy, and at his return 
was seized with an acute fever, [a. d. 1135. Nov. 27.] On the third 
day, despairing of his recovery, he sent for the archbishop of 
Rouen, from whom he received the sacraments of the eucharist 
and extreme unction. The earls of Gloucester, Surrey, and Leices- 
ter, and the Test of the nobility assembled round his bed, and in 
their presence he pronounced his last will. I bequeath, he said, all 
my lands on both sides the sea to my daughter Matilda and her 
heirs for ever : and I desire that, when my debts have been 
discharged, and the liveries and wages of my retainers have been 
paid, the remainder of my effects may be distributed to the poor. 
[Dec. 2.] On the seventh day of his illness he expired. His bowels 
were deposited in the church of St. Mary at Rouen, which had been 
founded by his mother : his body was conveyed to England, and 
interred in the abbey of Reading (3). 

A .conten4)orary writer has left us the character of Henry as 
it was differently drawn by his friends and enemies after his death. 
By the former he was ranked among the wisest, richest, and bravest 
of our monarchs : the latter loaded his memory with the reproach 
of cruelty, avarice, and incontinence (4). To an indifferent ob- 
server at the present day his reign will offer little worthy of praise, 
unless it be the severity with which he punished offences. This 
was a real benefit to his peq[)le, as it not only contributed to 
extirpate the robbers by profession, but also checked the rapacity 
and violence of the barons. Still his merit will be very equivocal. 
As long as each conviction brought with it a fine or forfeiture to 
the royal exchequer, princes were stimulated to the execution 
of the laws by a sense of personal interest (5). Henry, at the same 
time that he visited the injustice of others, scrupled not to commit 

(i\ Maim. 87. in omnes, cuncti reges mirari possnnt potios 

f2)Orderic, 893* 900. quam vdint aut Taleant imitari. Boaqaet, xiv. 

(3) Malm. 100. Ihrderi^, 001- Epist. Pel. tc- 248- 

ner. ad Adelard. apud fioaqaet, XT. 632. (s) The reader will hereafter see this- fully 

(4) Hunt. 221. Rex maxinras cajos adjust!- exemplified in the commissions giren to the jus- 
tiam oauies fere principes invitantar exemplo, ticiaries. 

<:v}as inpaoperes munificentiam, liberalitatem 

I. 22 
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iojiisiice himself. Probably to both cases he had in flew the same 
object, his own emolument. 

The great aim of his ambition was to aggrandize his family 
by augmenting his possessions on the continent His success in 
this favourite project obtained for him the reputation of political 
wisdom : but it was purchased at the expense of enormous sums 
wrung from a suffering and impoverished people. If, however, 
the English thus paid for acquisitions in which they had little 
interest, they derived from them one advantage; the king's at- 
tention to foreign politics rendered him anxious to preserve peace 
with his more immediate neighbours. He lived on the most friendly 
terms with Alexander and David, successively king^ of Scotland. 
The former had married his natural daughter SybiUa ; both were 
the brothers of his wife Matilda. It was more difficult to repress 
the active and predatory disposition of the Welsh : but as often 
as he prepared to chastise their presumption, they pacified his 
resentment by submission and presents. As a check to this restless 
people he planted among them a i powerful colony of foreigners. 
Many natives of Flanders had found settlements in England under 
the protection of his mother Matilda ; and the number was now 
doubled by a crowd of emigrants, who had been driven from 
their homes by an inundation of the Rhine. Henry placed them 
at first on the right bank of the Tweed : but afterwards collecting 
the old and new comers ijito one body, allotted to them for their 
residence the town of Haverfordwest with the district of Ross in 
Pembrokeshire. [A. d. 1109.] They were a martial and industrious 
people : by attention to the cultivation of the soil and the manufac- 
ture of cloth, they grew in numbers and opulence ; and Onder the 
protection of the English kings, to whom they always remained 
faithful, defeated every attempt of the Welsh princes to root them 
out of the country (1). 

Henry was naturally suspiMous *, and this disposition had been 
greatly encouraged by his knowledge of the clandestine attempts 
of his enemies. On one occasion the keeper of his tieasures was 
convicted of a design on his life : on another, while he was marching 
in the midst of his army towards Wales, an arrow from an unknown 
hand struck him on the breast, but was repelled by the temper of 

(l^ Mahns. 68. 89. Genr. 1349. Bromp. 1003. rights, bat were always defeated by the saperior 

Girai. Itin. Camb. 848. Henry on two occasions power of their adTcrsaries. It has been said that 

bad entered Wales with an army : on both his Henry subjected the Webb church to the chnich 

presence alone was sufficient to subdne all op- of Rome : but in the pleadings the Welsh bishops 

position. (Chron. Sax. 217. 223.) Sim. 245. He complain that the king had subjected their 

carried the exercise of his sorereignty further church to the churdi of Canteibnry, wheraas it 

than any of his predecessors, naming to the had nerer before been subject to any cfaurah but 

Welsh bishoprics, and compelling the new pre- that of Rome. Usque ad Regem Henricum qui 

lates to receive consecration from the arch- ecdesiam Walensicam ecclesi« Anglica: suppo- 

bishops of Canterbury. The bishops of St. Da- suit, totam metropoliticam dignitatem pneter 

yid's, who had long exercised metropolitical nsum pallii ecclesia Menerensis obtinait, nuUi 

jurisdiction orer the greater part of Wales, sub- ebclcsiae prorsus nisi Romanc tantnm, et illi im- 

mitted with much reluctance. Sometimes, by ap mediate, sicut nee Scotica, sabjeotioMm debcai. 

pealing to the pope, they reclaimed their ancient Giral. de jure Mener. eod . S41 . 
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bis cuirass (1). Alarmed by these incidents, he always liepton 
his guard, frequently changed his apartments, and, when he re- 
tired to rest, ordered sentinels to be stationed at the door, and 
his sword and shield to be placed near his pillow (2). 

The suspicious are generally dissembling and revengeAil. Henry 
seldom forgot an injury, though he would disguise his enmity 
under the mask of friendship. Fraud, and treachery, and violence 
were employed to ensnare those who had greatly offended him • 
and their usual portion was death, or blindness, or perpetual im- 
prisonment (3). After his decease it was discovered that his cousin 
the earl of Moretoil, whom he had long kept in conflnement had 
also been deprived of sight (4). I^uke de Barr^, a poet, who had 
fought against him, was made prisoner at the close of the last war 
and sentenced by the king to lose his eyes. Charles the good earl 
of Flanders, was present, and remonstrated against so direful a 
punishment. It was not, he observed, the custom of civilized nations 
to inflict bodily punishment on knights who had drawn the sword 
in the service of their lord. ^^ It is not,'' replied Henry, << the first 
^' time that he has been in arms against me. But what is worse 
^^ he has made me the subject of satire, and in his poems has held 
^* me up to the derision of my enemies. From his example let other 
" versifiers learn what they may expect, if they offend the king of 
^' England." The cruel mandate was executed; and the trouba- 
dour, in a paroxysm of agony, bursting from the hands of the 
officers, dashed out his brains against the wall (5). 

His dissimulation was so well known that he was mistrusted 
even by his favourites. When Bloet, bishop of Lincoln, who had 
for many years been one of his principal Justiciaries, was told 
that the king had spoken of him in terms of the highest commenda- 
tion : " Then,*' he replied, " I am undone : for I never knew him 
<^ praise a man whom he did not intend to ruin.'' The event 
jusMed his apprehensions. In an unguarded moment the pre- 
late had boasted that the monastery, which he was building at 
Eynsham, should equal that which Henry had founded at Reading. 
The words were carried to the king, and the fall of the favourite 
was consummated. He was immediately deprived of the ofiice 
of justiciary : vexatious prosecutions were commenced against him ; 
by fines and extortions all his wealth was drawn to the royal 
exchequer; and the bishop would probably have been compelled 
to resign his dignity, had he not died by a sudden stroke of apor 
plexy, as he was speaking to Henry (6). [a. d. 1123. Jan. 10]. 

Malmsbury has allotted to the king the praise of temperance 

(l)Bialm. 89.91. ^^^^ '^^^ maltos dolo«e ioterfecit. Hunt, in 

(2)S«g.r.ri..Lad.0r»..li». %n^^m: 

(%) Blandos odii dissimolator, sed pro tempore >5< Qideric, 880, 881 . 

ijBinodiciu retributor. Malm. 88. Multos prodi- (6) Hunt. Ang. Sac. 695. Pet. Bles. |27. 
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and coolinency (1). Perhaps his claim to the first, certainly his 
claim to (he second, of these virtues, rests on no other ground 
than the partiality of his panegyrist. If, as many writers affirm, 
his death was occasioned by the excess with which he ale of a dish 
of lampreys, we may fairly doubt of his temperance : nor can the 
continency of that man be much commended, who is known to 
have been attached to several mistresses, and of whose illegi- 
timate children no fewer than seven sons, and eight daughters 
lived to the age of puberty (2). Of the sons, Robert of Gaen, earl 
of Gloucester, was chiefly distinguished by his father. He vrill 
claim the attention of the reader in the following reign. 

The king's principal ministers were Roger, bishop of Salts- 
bury, and Robert, earl of Mellent. Roger had constantly adhered 
to Henry in all the vicissitudes of fortune, which that prince expe- 
rienced before his accession : it was natural thai he should rise to 
eminence, when his patron became a rich and powerful monarch. 
By the chapter of Salisbury he was chosen bishop of that see : 
by the king he was appointed grand justiciary of the kingdom. 
On the plea that the two offices were incompatible with each other, 
he declined the latter, till his scruples were removed by the joint 
authority of the pontiff and the metropolitan. To his episcopal 
duties he devoted the more early part of the day ; the remainder 
was given to the affairs of state ^ and it is no weak argument 
of his merit, that though he was many years the minister of a 
rapacious monarch, he never incurred the hatred of the peofde. 
Whenever Henry left the kingdom, the bishop of Sarum was ap- 
pointed regent ; and in that capacity discharged the duties of go- 
vernment for years together, to the satisfaction of his sovereign (3). 
While the internal administration was confided to this prelate, 
the department of foreign politics exercised the abilities of the earl 
of Mellent. He attended the king in all his expeditions into Nor- 
mandy, and acquired the reputation of being the first statesman 
in Europe. Princes and pontiffs courted his friendship : Henry 
himself, though he perceived it not, was supposed to be governed 
by him ; and his possessions in England, Normandy, and France, 
received daily augmentations from his violence and rapacity. Nor 
was his authority confined to the concerns of government : he had 
• usurped the empire of taste; and every fashionaUe courtier imi- 
tated the dress and manners of the earl of Mellent. His last illness 
was induced or irritated by vexation of mind. He had resolved 
to augment his wealth by marriage with an opulent heiress -, but 
his expectations were defeated by the superior address of a rival. 
On his death-bed he sent for the archbishop of Canterbury ; and 

filMalm. 91. (3) Chron. Sax. 224, 5, 6- MaInK«. 91. Huat. 

(2) See their names in Speed (48l)> Duchesne Ang. Sac. ii. 700. 
(1072), and Sandford (Geneal. Hist. 30—33). 
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when that prelate exhorted him to prepare for a future life by 
repairing the injustices which he had committed in this, he hastily 
replied : " I will leave to my children, whatever I have acquired. 
"Let them do justice to those whom I have injured." It is su- 
perfluous to add, that justice was never done (1). 

These two ministers, as well as every other officer trusted by the 
king, were foreigners. He felt no gratitude for the services, and 
held in no estimation the abilities, of his native subjecls. If in 
the hour of danger he appealed to their fidelity, during the time 
of prosperity he treated them with the most marked contempt. 
They were carefully excluded from every office of power or emo- 
lument, whether in church or state. The most slender recom- 
mendation was sufficient to qualify a siranger, were he Italian, 
French, or Norman : no services, no talents could expiate in an 
Englishman the original sin of his nativity (2). 

Henry, if we consider the value of money at that period, was im- 
mensely rich. On occasions of ceremony, when he wore his crown, 
he imitated the parade of the eastern monarchs ; and before him on 
a table were displayed the most precious of his treasures, par- 
ticularly two golden vases of extraordinary dimensions, and ele- 
ganOy enchased with jewels (3). After his death, his successor 
found in the exchequer, besides the plate and gems collected by 
Henry and his two predecessors, one hundred thousand pounds 
of pennies, all of just weight, and of pure silver (4). So much 
wealth had enabled him to indulge his taste for architecture ; and 
while the castles, which he raised on the borders of Wales, contri- 
buted to the protection of the country, by repairing or rebuilding 
most of the royal palaces, he provided for the comfort and splen- 
dour of himself and his successors. At Woodstock he enclosed 
a spacious park for deer, and added a menagerie for wild beasts, 
among which Malmsbury mentions lions, leopards, lynxes, camels, 
and, what appears to have chiefly attracted the notice of the histo- 
rian, a porcupine (6). But his religious foundations principally 
displayed his magnificence. These were three monasteries, two for 
regular canons at Chichester and Dunstable : and one for monks of 
the order of Gluni, situated at Reading, near the conflux of the 
Thames and the Rennet, where the great roads of the kingdom in- 
tersected each other. The wealth with which Henry endowed this 
establishment did not seduce the monks from the rigid observance 
of their rule. It was their custom to offer hospitality ta all wha 
passed by their convent ; and it was believed that in the enters 

(1^ Malms. 90> Hunt. Ang. Sac. ii. 698- Theobald, earl of Blois. Bern. Bona;val. in Vit. 

(3) Si Angliis erat, nulla virtus nthonore all- S. Bern. 20 H- 

quo dignus judicaretnr, eum poterat adjuvare. ^4) Malms. Noyel, 101. 

Ead. 94. 110. (5) Malms. 91- Had. Die. 505 

(3) They afterwards fell into the hands of 
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tainment of sirangers (hey aDDual^ expended a much larger sum 
than was defoted to their own maintenance (1). 

Before I close the history of this prince, and proceed to the 
turbulent reign of Stephen, it will be proper to notice the rapid 
improvement of the nation in literary pursuits under the conqueror 
and his sons. Lanfranc and Anselm, the two archbishops of Can- 
terbury, had proved themselves worthy of their exalted station. 
The superior knowledge of the former was universally admitted : 
the attainments of his successor were of a still higher class. Both 
in their more early years had exercised the profession of teachers ; 
and their precepts and example had awakened the curiosity of 
the clergy, and kindled an ardour for learning which can hardly 
be paralleled in the present age. Nor did this enthusiasm perish 
with its authors : it was kept alive by the honours which were so 
prodigally lavished on aU, who could boast of literary acquire- 
ments. The sciences, which formed the usual course of education, 
were divided into two classes, which still retained the appellations 
of a more barbarous age, the trivium, comprising grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric, and the quadrivium, or music, arithmetic, geometry, 
and astronomy. It was ft'om the works of the Latin writers, which 
had survived the wreck of the empire, that students sought to ac- 
quire the principal portion of their knowledge : but in the science 
of medicine, and the more abstruse investigations of the mathe- 
matics, the ancients were believed inferior to the Mohammedan 
teiaichers ^ and man]f an Englishman, during the reign of Henry, 
wandered as far as the banks of the Ebro in Spain, that he might 
listen to the instructions, or translate the works, of the Arabian 
philosophers (2). 

To the praise of the popes it must be said that, even in the 
middle ages, they were generally attentive to the interests of 
learning. The first schools had been established in monasteries 
a^^cathedrals by the zeal of their respective prelates : that they 
were perpetuated and improved, was owing to the regulations is- 
sued by different pontiffs. But now the ancient seminaries began 
to be neglected for others opened by men, who sought for wealth 
and distinction by the public display of their abilities ; and who 
established their schools wherever there was a prospect of attract- 
ing disciples. The new professors were soon animated with a 
spirit of competition, which while it sharpened their faculties, 
perverted the usefulness of their labours. There was no subject 
on whi<A they would condescend to acknowledge their ignorance. 
Like their Arabian masters (3), they discussed with equal warmth 

(l) Malms. 92. Pet. Bles. |20. Joaa. Hagiil. had studied omoog the Moors the causes of earUi- 

358. ChroD. de Danstap. 677. quakes, eclipses, and tides, he had also bees 

(2^ Se^ Pet. Cion. ep. inBibliotheca Clunia- employed in investigating the reasons why pianU 

ceusi, 1109. 1 1 18> and Athelheardi qoxstiones cannot be produced in fire, why the nose is made 

natarales perdificiles. MS. Galba. E. 4. to hang over the mouth, vhy horns are not 

(3) Thus we learn from Athdheard, that if he generated on the human forehead, wheth«r the 
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matters above their comprehension, or beneath their notice. As 
their schools were open to every hearer, they had to snpport their 
peculiar opinions against all the subtlety and eloquence of their 
rivals; and on many occasions were compelled to argue in despite 
of common sense, rather than allow themselves to be vanquished. 
Hence the art of reasoning came to be valued as the flrst of intel-t 
lectual acquirements. The student applied assiduously to the logid 
of Aristotle, and the subtleties of his Arabian commentators; words 
were substituted in the place of ideas : multiplied and unmeaniiptg 
distinctions bewildered the understanding ; and a system of scho- 
lastic disputation was introduced, which the celebrated abbot of 
Qairvaux sarcastically defined to be 'Mhe art of always seeking, 
^^ without ever finding, the truth.'' 

[A. D. 1110]. As the principal ecclesiastics in England were 
foreigners, they imported the foreign course of studies. Thus Jof- 
frid, abbot of Croyland, procured teachers from Orleans, where 
he had been educated, and established them at Cotenham, a manor 
belonging to his convent. His object was to open, with their as- 
sistance, a school in the neighbouring town of Cambridge. At 
first a large barn sufficed for their accommodation : i« the second 
year their disciples were so numerous, that separate departments 
were allotted to each master. Early in the morning the labours of 
the day were opened by brother Odo, who taught the children 
the rules of grammar according to Priscian : at six Terric read 
lectures on the logic of Aristotle: nine was the hour allotted to 
brother William, the expounder of the rhelorical works of Cicero 
and Quintiiian : and before twelve master Gilbert explained to the 
theological students the difficult passages of the Holy Scriptures* 
This account, if it be . genuine, discloses the real origin of the 
university of Cambridge (1). 

There were few among the scholars of Henry's reign who did 
not occasionally practice the art of composing in Latin verse. A 
few of them may certainly claim the praise of taste and elegance ; 
but the majority seeni to have aspired to no other excellence than 
that of adulterating the legitimate metre by the admixture of middle 
and final rhymes. Latin productions, however, were confined to 
the perusal and admiration of Latin scholars. The rich and the 
powerful, those who alone were able to reward the labours of the 
poet, were acquainted with no other language than their own, 
the Gallo-Norman, which since the conquest had been introduced 
into 'the court of the prince, and the hall of the baron, and was 

Stan are aDiinab, whether in Uut hypotliesis passage is a for^ry, designed to exalt the anti. 

they haye any appetite, with many other q[aes- ouity of Cambridge, it is, however, probable 

tions equally singvOar and important. See Athel- that for toch a purpose an earlier date woald 

beard's Qoaestiones, ibid. hare been chosen ; and the name of Averroes 

(l) Pet. Bles. 114. From the mention of the may have been added in the margin, and thence 

Arabian Averroes, whose worfca were not. then in hare slipped into the text, 
exjfllence,. it has been itfggeated, that the whole 
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learned and spoken by every candidate for office and power. To 
amuse and delight these men arose a new race of versifiers, who 
neglected Latin composition for vernacalar poetry. In their origin 
they were fostered by the patronage of the two queens of Henry, 
Matilda and Alice. Malmsbury assures us that every poet hastened 
to the court of Matilda at Westminster, to read his verses to that 
princess, and to partake of her bounty : and the name of Alice is 
(irequently mention^ with honour by the contemporary versifiers 
Gairoar, Beneoit, and Philippe de Thaun. The works of these 
writers are still extant in manuscript (1) : and show that their 
authors knew little of the inspiration of poetry. The turgid meta- 
phors, the abrupt transitions, and the rapid movements, so charac- 
teristic of the Anglo-Saxon muse, though conceived in b^d taste, 
showed at least indications of native genius ; but the narratives of 
the Gallo-Norman poets are tame, prosaic, and interminable ^ and 
their authors seem to have known no beauty but the jingle of 
rhyme, and to have aimed at no excellence but that of spinning 
out their story to the greatest possible length. These poems, how- 
ever, such as they were, delighted those for whom they were 
written, and, what was still better, brought wealth and popularity 
to their authors. 

During the reign of Henry, Geoffrey of Monmouth published 
his history of Britain, which he eAibellished with numerous tales 
respecting Arthur and his knights, and Merlin and his prophecies, 
borrowed from the songs and traditions of the ancient Britons. 
This extraordinary work was accompanied by another of a- similar 
description, the history of Charlemagne and his twelve peers, sup- 
posed to be compiled by archbishop Turpin, from the songs of 
the French Irouveres ; and about the same time the adventures 
of Alexander the Great, by the pretended Dares Phrygius, and 
Dictys Cretensis, were brought by some of the crusaders into 
Europe. These three works supplied an inexhaustible store of 
matter for writers in verse and prose ; the gests of Alexander, and 
Arthur, and Charlemagne, were repeated and embellished in a 
thousand forms : spells and enchantments, giants, hippogriphs, 
and dragons, ladies confined in durance by the power of necro- 
mancy, and delivered from confinement by the courage of their 
knights, captivated the imagination of our ancestors ^ and a new 
species of writing was introduced, which retained its sway for 
centuries, and was known by the appellation of Romance^ because 
it was originaUy written in the Gallic idiom, an idiom corrupted 
from the ancient language of Rome (2). 

(1) CoUon Lib. Nero, A. 5- Bib. Reg. 13. A. (2) See the Arcbacologia, toI. xii. xiii. 
21. MSS. Harl. 4482. 
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As long as the law of hereditary succession was not definitively 
settled, the decease of the sovereign in every feudal government 
was invariably followed by an interval of rapine and confusion. 
Till a new king had ascended the throne, and received the ho- 
mage of his subjects, it was assumed that there could be no viola- 
tion of ^' the king's peace :" and in consequence of this mischievous 
doctrine, the execution of justice was suspended, the artificial 
bonds of society were loosened, femily feuds were revived, and the 
most lawless outrages were perpetrated in the face of day, and 
without the apprehension of punishment. As soon as the death of 
Henry was known, both England and Normandy exhibited the 
Qsoal features of disorder and licentiousness ; but in England the 
violen/ce of the people took a new course, and directed all its ef- 
forts to the destruction of the royal forests. Henry's passion for 
the chase had led him to the exercise of the most vexatious tyranny. 
As if the enjoyment of others must diminish his own, he had for- 
bidden his barons to hunt even on their own estates without his 
special permission. He had ordered his officers to claim the waste 
lands belonging to individuals as the property of the crown ; and, 
if these on some occasions were returned to their owners on the 
payment of a fine, they had been on many others definitively ad- 
judged to the sovereign. He had augmented and multiplied the 
forests, and by the most cruel punishments protected them from 
the encroachments of men or hounds (1). The whole country, says 

(1) Hunt. 221. Brompt, 1024- Ordcric, S23. 
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a contemporary historian, was covered with beasts of cbase, which 
now disappeared as it were by miracle. While Henry lived, you 
might have seen them wandering in herds of a thousand together : 
within a few days after his death you could not discover two head 
of deer in a whole forest (1). 

The king had cheered his last moments with the hope that by 
his care the crown had been secured to Matilda : it was seized by 
his nephew Stephen, whom ha bad cherished with the affection of a 
father, and had destined to be the Aiture support of her throne. 
Stephen was the third of the four sons that Adela, Henry's- sister, 
had borne to her husband the earl of Blois. William, the eldest, 
was content with the patrimony of his wife, the heiress of Solieu : 
Theobald, the second, had succeeded to the dominions of his father ; 
and Henry, the youngest, from a convent of Quniac monks had 
been called to govern the abbey of Glastonbury, and from Glas- 
tonbury had been promoted to the bishopric of Winchester. Ste- 
phea alone had attached himself to the fortunes of his uncle. 
From him he had received with the honour of knighthood several 
valuable estates in England; had earned by his valour in the field 
of Tencbebrai the Pforman earldom of Moretoil ; and afterwards, 
by his marriage with Matilda, the daughter of the earl of Boulogne, 
had succeeded to the territories of his father-in-law (2). At each 
step his ambition had expanded.; and on the death of Henry it urged 
him to become a candidate for the throne. He could not indeed 
claim it as the next in descent : but that was a trifling objection, 
which might equally have been urged against the four preceding 
monarchs. He was sprung from the conqueror, was popular In 
England, might depend on the assistance of hi» brother Henry, 
and, what was of sUU greater importance, could be present on the 
spot, while his competitor would probably be detained on the con- 
tinent. 

With these views and expectations Stephen sailed from Whitr 
sand, and landed on the coast of Ke^. He was excluded from 
Dover and Canterbury by the inhabttaots, who knew or suspected 
the real objects of his journey (3) : but he was received with wel- 
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come by the citizens of London, who immediately proclaimed him 
king, and by those of Winchester, whom his brother had secured 
to his interest. At Winchester he was joined by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, by Roger, the powerful bishop of Sarum, and by 
William de Pont de TArche, who placed in his hands the Keys of 
the castle, with those of the royal treasures. It was determined 
to'proceed immediately to his coronation. He had, indeed, him- 
self, a^ well as all his adherents, sworn allegiance to the empress 
Matilda : but this difficulty was solved by the convenient doctrine, 
that no oath is binding, which is extorted by force ; and, if any 
scruple remained (for the primate affected to feel some scruple) it 
was removed by the declaration of Hugh Bigod, the steward of 
the household, who boldly swore that Henry on his death-bed had 
disinherited his daughter, and had left his crown to Stephen. 
Though neither prelates nor barons had yet arrived or signified 
their acquiescence, the ceremony of his coronation was performed; 
[Dec. 22.] and the new king promised upon oath not to retain the 
vacant prelacies for his own profit, nor to molest laymen or clerks 
in the possession of their woods and forests, nor to levy the dane- 
gelt though it had been repeatedly exacted by his late uncle (1). 

The character of Stephen at this period has been drawn by his 
adversaries as well as his partisans ; and, if there be some difference 
in the colouring, the outlines of the two pictures are perfectly 
similar. It is admitted that he was prompt in decision and bdld in 
action \ that his friends applauded his generosity, and his enemies 
admired his forbearance ; that he won the high by courtesy, the 
low by condescension, all by his affability and benevolence (2). He 
had long been the most popular nobleman in England ^ and men 
were inclined to favour the pretensions of one whom they loved. 
The royal treasures, which he distributed with profusion, while 
they confirmed the fidelity of his adherents, brought to his standard 
crowds of adventurers, who intimidated his enemies. Nor should 
it be forgotten, that there was a kind of spell in the very name of 
king, which he now bore ^ and that his claim was sanctified in the 
eyes of many by the imposing ceremony of his coroBdtion. His 
court was soon attended by the neighbouring barons^ the more 
distant hastened to do him homage ; even Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
the brother and counseUor of Matilda, consented to swear fealtf to 
him. The last who acknowledged him, were the new families, that 
l^ad been raised to opulence by the policy of Henry. Whether it 
were through affection to the memory of their benefactor, or 
through fear of the jealousy of their rivals, they demurred for 
awhile ; but at length allured by the promises, and awed by the 

(t) Malm. 101 . GesU Step. 938» 929. Ofderic, (9) Gkst. Step. 928. Malms. lOf . 
902. Hant. 221. 
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Ihreals, of Ihe new king, they joined (hq torrent, and the succes- 
sion of Stephen was admitted by the whole nation (1). 

[A. D. 1136.] In the month of January the corpse of the late mo- 
narch arrived at the abbey of Reading. Stephen, to demonsfrale 
his respect for his uncle, proceeded to meet it with all his atten^nts, 
and placed his shoulders under the bier (2). When the ceremony of 
the interment was concluded, he rode to Oxford, and in a numerous 
assembly of prelates and barons, renewed the promises which he 
had made at his coronation before a few of his friends. He swore 
not to retain in his hands the vacant bishoprics and abbeys ; to 
restore to the clergy and laity their respective forests ; to grant to 
every individual the liberty of hunting on his own lands ; to remit 
the annual tax of two shillings per hide, frequently mentioned 
under the name of danegelt ; to restore the ancient laws, and enforce 
the ancient mulcts in pleas and trials ; and to give permission to his 
barons to build such castles on their esti^tes as were necessary for 
their own security (3). In a subsequent assembly he produced a 
letter from the pope. Innocent II. confirming his succession to the 
crown (4); and granted additional liberties to the church. The 
prelates in return renewed their oath of allegiance, but with a con- 
ditional clause which had previously been adopted by some of the 
lay barons, that they would be faithful to him as long as he faith- 
Ailly observed his engagements (5). 

It is now time to direct the reader's attention to the daughter of 
Henry. Unsuspicious of the designs of her cousin, she entered 
Normandy in the first week of December, and was admitted into 
Damfront and the neighbouring towns. Her husband followed with 
a numerous body of Angevins : but their excesses, which he would 
not or could not restrain, revived the animosity that had formerly 
divided the two nations ; and before the end of the month he was 
driven back with disgrace into his own territories. The Norman 
barons assembled, and prepared to offer the duchy to Theobald : but 
a message from Stephen induced them to alter their resolution, and 
to preserve on its former footing the connexion between the two 
countries (6). 

In Britain, the first who drew the sword in the cause of Matilda 

(i) Malm. 101* Gesta Steph. 939. oadis tbat had been taken to her : nor do the 

(2) Genrase, 1340. words imply any assumption of temporal snpe* 

(s) Hnnt. 231. Bromp. 1024- Malm. 101. In riority on the part of Innocent. Qaoddetefac- 

his charter he says nothing of the remission of torn est gratom habentes, te in specialem beaU 

the danegelt, or of the permission to build cas- Petri et sanctae Romans ecclesve filium afFectioae 

ties. Stat, of Realm, i. S. patema recipimus, et in eadem honoris et iami' 

(4) Joan. Hagul. 259- The instrument itself liaritatis prerogatira, qua prscdccessor tuns a 

has been preserved by Richard of Hexham. It nobis coronabatnr, te propensins volnmns reti* 

states that letters had been sent to the pontiff by nere. Ric. Hagul. 814* 

the bishops, the king of France, and Theobald (5) Ibid. Malms. 101- I am not sure that there 

of Blois, informing him, that to put an end to the was any thing very extraordinary in this oondi- 

disturbances cansed by the death of Henry, tional allegiance. Such clauses were usoal at 

Stephen had been chosen king by the ctmunon least among the Anglo.Saxons. Leg. Sax. 401- 

wish and unanimous assent of the barons and (6) Orderie, 902, 903- 
people. No mention is made of Matilda, or the 
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was David, king of Scotland. He had sworn to support faer sacces- 
sioD ^ and at the commencement of the year he crossed the borders, 
reduced Carlisle, Norham, Alnwick, and Newcastle, and compelled 
the inhabitants to take an oath of fealty to the daughter of Henry. 
He bad reached the walls of Durham, when he was opposed by 
Stephen at the head of a numerous army. [a. d. 1136. Feb.] The 
risk of an engagement induced him to pause ; if he was the uncle of 
the empress, so was he likewise of the consort of her antagonist : a 
peace was speedily concluded ; and to cement the friendship of the 
two kings, Henry, prince of Scotland, did homage to Stephen, and 
received from him the towns of Carlisle, Doncaster, and Hunting- 
don (1). 

While the king was detained in the north, every cantred in 
Wales had risen in arms. It probably was indifferent to their chief- 
tains, whether the sceptre were swayed by Matilda or Stephen : but 
they eagerly seized the opportunity to punish their ancient foes -, 
and after they had satiated themselves with plunder and carnage, 
retired to their mountains, wher6 they were suffered to remain un- 
molested, while the king's attention was engaged by more formidable 
enemies (2). 

Normandy for many years presented a most lamentable spectacle, 
torn by intestine divisions, and alternately ravaged by opposite 
parties. Both the Angevins, who supported the interest of Matilda^ 
and the mercenaries who, under William of Ipres, fought in the 
cause of Stephen, were equally objects of hatred to the natives. As 
often as Geofl^y passed the frontiers, the aversion of the Normans 
opposed an insuperable obstacle to his progress : as often as William 
undertook an expedition, his efforts were paralyzed by the secret, 
or opposed by the avowed hostility of his own party. Stephen 
had indeed this advantage over his rival, that he had received the 
investiture of the duchy from Louis, to whom, after the precedent 
set ii^ the last reign, his son Eustace had done homage in the place 
of the king himself. Still his real authority was limited to the few 
towns garrisoned by his troops. The great barons retired within 
their castles, maintained an air of independence ^ and by occa- 
sionally waging war on one another, and supporting, as interest, 
or caprice, or resentment induced them, sometimes the cause of 
Stephen, sometimes that of Matilda, contributed to prolong the mi- 
series of their suffering country. 

In England a similar spirit of outrage and insubordination had 
been lately created. During the preceding reigns few of the nobility 
had been permitted to fortify their castles. It was a privilege 

(1) Joan. Hagol. 258. Ric.Hagol. 313. David be had married. Stephen refased Northninber- 

cUumcd Comberiand, as haTing fomi«ly be- land for the present, bat gave Doncaster as a 

longed U> the heir apparent of the Scottish substitute, 
kings, and Northumberbnd and Huntingdon, as (2) Gest. Step. 930. 
having been held by Waltheof, whose daughter 
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granted with a sparing hand, and confined to the royal favourites. 
But since the accession of Stephen, every petly chieftain erected his 
fortress, assembled a body of military retainers, and, confident in 
his own strength, provoked the hostility of his neighbours, or 
defied the execution of the laws. To repress these local tyrants was 
a task of some difficulty and perpetual recurrctnce. It was necessary 
to levy armies, to surround each fortress, and to conduct the siege 
according to all the forms of war. The patience of other men would 
soon have been exhausted ; but Stephen in the hour of victory was 
sure to listen to the prayer of the vanquished (1), till he fpund 
that his indulgence multiplied the number of offenders, and encou- 
raged their obstinacy ^ and in a moment of self-reproach or resent- 
ment, he ordered Arnulph of Hesdin, and his ninety-three asso- 
ciates to be hanged (2). By our ancient chroniclers the particulars of 
these petty wars are narrated at considerable length : the reader of 
the present day will notice with greater interest two occurrences, 
which were more important in their consequences, and are highly 
characteristic of the manners of the age. 

I. The battle '' of the standard '' was long a subject of exultation 
to the inhabitants of the northern counties, [a. d. 1138.] The king 
of Scots had resumed hostilities, urged, it is said, either by letters 
from Matilda, who reminded him of his former engagements in her 
favour, or by resentment at the conduct of Stephen, who had pro- 
mised and then refused him the earldom of Northumberland. 
Within the first six months of the year 1138 he twice crossed the 
borders, and as often retired at the real or the rumoured approach 
of the king of England. In August he advanced a third time, and 
penetrated into Yorkshire. In all these expeditions the Scots con- 
ducted the war with the ferocity of savages ; and the northern 
writers lament with tears of grief and resentment the profanation 
of the churches,, the conflagration of the villages and monasteries, 
and the promiscuous slaughter of the children, 4be aged, and the 
defenceless. It is said that only a few females distinguished by their 
birth or beauty were spared by the caprice of the barbarians : and 
these, stripped of their clothes, lied to each other with thongs, and 
driven at the point of the spear, were conducted into Scotland ; 
where, after suffering every kind of indignity, they were retained 
as slaves to their captors, or bartered by them for cattle to the 
neighbouring chieftains (3). In the common despair Thurstan, the 
old archbishop of York, displayed in a decrepit frame the energy of 
a youthful warrior. He assembled the northern barons, exhorted 

(1) Erat enim mitissinras hominnm super ^2) Orderic, 917. 

temm, ... ad ignoseendum promptissimos. (3) On this occasion the palm of barbarity was 

Regin. Don. p. 127., published by the Surtees given to the Picts, the men of Galloway. Picti, 

society. By that writer and two other contem- qui Tulgo Galleweienses, vocantor. Ric. Hagul. 

poranes in Palgrave (ii. xxxi. lii.) he is called 316. 
Piissimus Rex Stephanns» which seems to hare 
been his ittual appellation. 
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fhem to fight for their families, their country^ and their 6^ ; 
assured them of victory, and promised heaven to those who might 
fall in so sacred ja cause. At the appointed time they repaired to 
York with their vassals, and were 'met by the. curates with the 
bravest of their parishioners : three days were*spent in fhsting and 
devotion -, on the fourth Thurstan ba(fe them swear never to desert 
each other, and dismissed them with his blessing. Two miles beyond 
Northallerton they received advice of the approach of the Scots ; 
and the standard whith gave name tathe battle, was hastily erected, 
the mast of a vtoel slrongly fasten^c^intolhe frame-work of a car- 
riage. [Aug. 22.] In Ihp cenlre of the cross which rose on its snm- 
mit was fixed a hot of silver, <^ohtaining the sacrament ; and J)elow 
waved flie banners of the* three patron saints, Peter, Wilfrid, and 
John of Beverley. -From its' foot Walter Espec, an experienced 
warrior, harangued h|s'. associates ; and at the conclusion of his 
speech, giving his hand to William of Albemarle, exclaimed in a 
loud voice, ^' I pledge thee my troth, either to conquer or die.'' 
His words kindled a similar enthusiasm among bis hearers, and the 
oath was repeated by -every chieHain with confidence of Success. 
But the Scots now approached : the signal was giVen : the-EngMi 
knelt on the ground ; and the bishop of the Orkney^, the represen- 
tative of Thurstan, read the prayer of absolution from the carriage. 
With a loud shout they answered '^ Amen : " and rose to receive the 
shock of the en^my. 

In the Scottish army ttte honour of commencing the action was 
disputed by the natives of Galloway, (he descendants of the ancient 
Picts, and the men at arms, most of whom were Enji;lish or Norman 
exiles. The king was inclined to pronounce in fitivourof Che latter, 
when Malise, earl of Strathern, exclaimed : ^' Why should we trust 
^^ so much to these Frenchmen? I wear no armour : but there is 
*' not one among them that will keep pace with me to-day.'' ^^ You 
^< boast, earl," replied Alan de Percy, ^' of what for your life you 
^^ cannot perform." David, however, to content his subjects, 
allotted to the men of Galloway the place of honour. The second 
division was composed of the archers, and natives of Tiviotdale and 
Cumberland, under the command of prince Henry, who had fbr his 
guard a detachment of men at arms led by Eustace Fitz-John. The 
natives of Lothian and the isles formed the third line : behind which 
was David himself, with a guard of knights, the Scots, and the men 
of Moray, as a body of reserve. In this disposition, favoured by a 
mist, they had advanced towards the English ; who would have been 
surprised before they could have marshalled their forces, had it not 
been for the address of Robert de Bruce and Bernard de Baliol, two 
barons who held lands both in England and Scotland. These 
repaired to David, exhorted him to peace, and offered the county 
of Northumberland as the price of his retreat. He rehised the 
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proposal, and they, renoanciog him for their lord, bade him de- 
fiance. 

Id their retam, they were closely followed by the Scots, who, 
raising three shouts, after the manner of their nation, rushed on 
the English. The first ranks, unable to bear the pressure, retired 
slowly towards the standard ^ and the two fianks w^re surrounded 
and disordered by the multitude of the enemy-, bot the centre 
formed an impenetrable phalanx, which no shock could dissolve. 
It was in rain that the assailants sought with their swords to break 
through this forest of spears. Their courage only exposed them to 
the deadly aim of the ar Aers ; and at the end of two hours, dishear- 
tened by their loss, they wavered, broke, ^nd fled. The king alone, 
surrounded by his guards, opposed, as he retired, the pursuit of 
his foes : the rest dispersed themselves in every direction (1). 
Prince Henry, who had penetrated to the rear of the hostile army, 
observing that the dragon, David's banner, was leaving the field, 
threw away the ensigns of his dignity, and joined, as an English 
knight, in the pursuit, till he found an opportunity of concealing 
himself in the woods. On the third day after his father, he reached 
Carlisle, where David was employed in collecting the relics of his 
army. Of seven-and-twenly thousand men, nearly one half had 
perished in the battle and flight (2). 

[A. D. 1139.] David was still able to continue the war, and sent 
a body of forces to besiege the castle of Wark, in Northumberland. 
At Carlisle he was visited by the cardinal Alberic, who had landed 
in England as papal legate. .This virtuous monk had passed 
through the tract which had been the theatre of Scottish deproda- 
tion -, and was so affected with the horrors which he had witnessed, 
that on his knees he conjured the king to consent to a peace. David 
was inexorable : but out of respect to the petitioner,. he granted a 
truce for two months, promised that all the females who had been 
consigned to slavery in Scotland should be conducted to Cariisle, 
and liberated on the feast of St. Martin ; and gave his word that in 
future wars the churches should be respected, and protection should 
be extended to Ihe weak and unresisting. Peace, however, was 
concluded in the beginning of the following year. Prince Henry ob- 
tained the earldom of Northumberland, with the exception of New- 
castle and Bamborough ^ and five noblemen, the sons of earls, were 
delivered to Stephen as hostages for the pacific conduct of the 
Scottish monarch (3). 

II. While the northern counties thus suffered the horrors of 

(1) S«rlo describes the flight of the men of Steph. 315) with Ailred of Rieral ( D* bcUo 

Galloway in the following elegant lines : Standaidl, 338)* Seilo f p. 331) says, that fron 

Traces quoqve Gawedeoses tremdmndl fogiont. ^« numbCT of sacks filled withnlaiidCT, whkift 

Et quas {trios eztulenut, caoiUs nates comprimont. the Soots threw away m their flight, the place 

Serlo, p. 33f . acquired the name of Bagmoor. 

(3) Compare Richard of Hexham (De Gest. (3) Rie. Qagul* 330. 
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barhariaD warfare, Stephen had been detained in the south to re- 
press the disaffection of his barons. From the laity he directed his 
arms against the clergy. Roger, bishop of Sarum, Ihougti no longer 
the first minister of the crown, was still possessed of considerable 
influence in the nation. His castles were strongly fortified, and 
plentifully provided with warlike stores : a numerous retinue of 
knights accon^anied him wherever he appeared ; and his two 
nephews, Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, and Nigel, bishop of Ely, 
imitated the secular pomp, and military parade, of their uncle. In 
appearance nothing could exceed ttie obsequiousness of the three 
prelates to the king : but he suspected that under this mask they 
concealed a secret attachment to his rival Matilda. His favourites, 
the enemies of Roger, watched and nourished his jealousy : they 
observed that his mind was irritated by the repeated rumours of an 
approaching invasion *, and they convinced him that the ruin of the 
bishop of Sarum was necessary for his own security. An assembly 
of prelates and barons was held at Oxford in the month of June ; 
and in consequence of a preconcerted plan, a quarrel was excited 
between the retainers of Roger and the servants of two foreign no- 
blemen, Alan of firetagne, and Hervey of Leon. The next day the 
bishops of Sarum and Lincoln were arrested, the former in Stephen's 
chamber, the latter in his own lodgings. They were confined in 
separate dungeons, accused of yiolating the king's peace in his 
own court, and informed that he would accept of no other repara- 
tion than the surrender of their castles. Ry the advice of their 
friends they gave up Newark, Salisbury, Sheiburn, and Malmsbury . 
Devizes remained in the possession of the bishop of Ely, who, 
when his uncle was arrested, had escaped from his pursuers, and 
confident in the strength of the fortress, defied the power of his so- 
vereign. On the third day Roger was conducted before the gate, 
pale, and emaciated. He conjured his nephew to save his life by 
submission ^ for the king had sworn that the bishop should receive 
no nourishment until the castle should be delivered into his hands. 
Nigel reluctantly acquiesced^ and Stephen took possession of 
Devizes. 

By the clergy the intelligence of this outrage was received with 
surprise and consternation. To them Stephen had been indebted 
for his succession to the throne : they still contributed to support 
him on it. Yet now he had shown himself the enemy of their order ^ 
he had illegally usurped the property of the church ; be had im- 
piously laid violent hands on prelates, whose persons had hitherto 
been deemed sacred. His brother Henry whom Innocent II. had 
lately invested with the authority of papal legate, whether it was that 
he thought it his duty to uphold the privileges of the clergy, or 
that he foresaw the evils which would result from the disaffection 
of so powerful a body, repeatedly conjured the king both in public 
I. 23 
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and in private to offer satisfaction to the injured prelates. Stephen 
was inexorable *, and tlie legate summbned tiim to Justify tits con- 
duct in a synod of bishops (1). 

In the assembly Alberic de Vere, as comsei for the king, up- 
braided Roger and his nephews with their atlachm^t to Matilda, 
charged them with having excited a riot at Oxford, and maintained 
that they had spontaneously surrendered their castles as a compro- 
mise for tliat offence. The legate answered, that the three bishops 
were willing to abide their trial, but previously demanded ttie resti- 
tution of their property. Nor covid tlie demand be foirly refiased. 
It was the uniform practice in every wurt of Justice, when an in- 
dividual had been deprived of his property by open violence^ to 
order its restoration before he couM be called upon to plead. Ttiis 
observation seems to have disconcerted Alberic, who demanded 
time to prepare his answer. 

Theuext morning lie came, accompanied by the archlHShop of 
Rouen. That prelMe said that he did not dispute the law ^ it had 
been laid down by the legate \ but he contended thai it did not 
apply to the present case. Bishops were oMiged to live according 
to the canons, which forbade thein «very kind of military pursuit; 
whence it foUowed that the three prelates cotld not claim the reslH 
tution of fortresses, which it was unlawtol for them to b€M. If 
they formerly possessed them, it was by the king's indulgence ; an 
indulgence which he might reasonably recaN whenever he con- 
ceived his crown to be in danger. Alberic then appealediii Stephen's 
name to the pope, and forbade the council under pahi of the royal 
displeasure to proceed any farlher. At these words Ihe knights who 
bad ibUowed him drew their swords, and the legate dissolved the 
assembly. Me made, however, a last attehipt ; and, accompanied 
by Theobald, the new archbishop of Canterbury, threw himself at 
the feel of his brother. Stephen remained inflexible ^ but bad sooli 
reason to repent of his obstinacy (2). 

On the first of September the synod was dissolved : on the last 
day of the same month Matilda landed on the coast of Suffolk. 
With the small force of one hundred and forty knights she under- 
took to conquer the throne of her father : but the temerity of 
the att^npt was justified by the promises of her partisMis, and the 
dispute between Stephen and the clergy. Her brother Robert, the 
soul of the enterprise, with twelve companioDs 'left hor to join Ms 

^1^ I noAy here observe that ** your majeslj," by Mshnsfaory, who attended at the camcfl 

abtle now given to kingps only, was at this (Novel. 102 — I04)f and two other contemporaries, 

period given without distinction to persons in Wd. (p. 919.) and the aadior of &e Gesla 

authority. Thus, in a letter from the abbot of Stcphani (944, 945)- Roger died on the Ilthef 

'Westminster to this prelate, we read, *' Bgregia; December of a broken heart. To save the re- 

" majestatis vestrs prasconia." Ntfw Rym. i. 16. mainder of hb traasares from the royal rapacity. 

In the next page the same title is given by he gave them tor his chorch, and plabed them on 

Stephen to Pope Innocent II. the attar.— They were carried oft by tlie ordecs 

(2) See the history of this transaction, related of Stephen, even before the death of the bishi^. 

with some discrepancy as to minor drcmnstances. Malm. 104- 
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fcieods ID the west, aod bjr uofre^ueoted roads eluded the pursuit 
and Yigilance of his eneioies ; Matilda herself, at the invitation of 
the queen dowager Alice, retired within the strong castle of 
Aru^L Stephen soon appeared at the fooi of the walls : the prin- 
cesses were alarmed ; the queen pleaded in excuse the duty of 
hospitalUy ; ^e empress solicited the permission to follow her 
brother ; and «uch was the weakness or infatuation of the king, thtt 
to the astonisbmetnt of both friends and foes, he accepted the apof- 
logy of the one» and granted the request of the other. If we may 
believe Malmsbury, this measure, so prejudicial to the royal inr 
terests, was nothing more tb^n an act of courtesy, which no knight 
could refuse to his .enemy (1). If we listen to the panegyrist of 
Stephen, it was the result of a false policy, which taught that the 
war would be easily suppressed if it were confined to one corner of 
;the island. Jle even .hints that it was owing to the perfidious coun<- 
cils of the bishop of Winchester (2). It is certain indeed that 
Henry of late bad reason to be dissatisfied with his brother : it was 
rumoured that instead of intercepting the earl Robert in his flight, 
he had even sought a private interview with that nobleman, and 
had bound himself to the interests of Matilda. To his care the em- 
press was intrusted during her Journey from Arundel to Bristol, the 
head<iuarters of her brother. 

England was now exposed to all the horrors of civil war. The 
garrisons of the royal fortresses supported the cause of Stephen : 
the standard of Matilda was unfurled at Gloucester and Bristol, 
Canterbury and Dover, places which Robert held from the gift of 
his father the late monarch. Each competitor had numerous par- 
tisans ] but the majority of the barons, shut i^t, in their casQes, 
either affected to observe a strict neutrality^ or under the mask of 
a- pretended submission, maintained a real independence (3). The 
execution of justice was suspended; the defenceless were alternately 
plundered by the adverse parties ; rival chieftains made war on one 
another ; and no man was secure unless he possessed the means to 
repel the open, apd the vigUanee to defeat the secret, attacks of his 

• 

(1^ Malm. 104. the garrison : in the fourth were the state rooips 
^3) Gesta Steiili.947. of the baron; and the uppennost was diTidad 
(3; As sieges form th? principal feature in the into sleeping apartments for his family. The 
miiitary transactions of this period, it may not only portal or entrance was fixed in the second 
be amiss to add a description of pne of the or t)iird story, and generally led throagh a small 
ancient castles. The keep, the lord's residence, tower into the body of the keep. The ascent was 
was sam>«nd«d, at a convenient distance, by a by a flight of s^eps fixed in iie wall, and care- 
wall about twelve feet high, sormonnted by a fdly fortified to prevent the entrance of an 
panpet, and flanked with towers. Without the enemy. About the middle stood a strong gate, 
-wall was excavated a deep moat, over which a. which it was necessary to force open t on the 
drawlMidge was thrown, protected by a tower, landing-place was a dxaw*bridge : and then came 
called the barbican, on the external margin of the door itself , protected by a A«rM, orportcultis, 
the moat. This fanned the outward defisnce of which tan in a groove, and 'was studded with 
the place. The ieep was a strong scpiare builds s^kes of iron, it is not surprising that fortresses 
ing, with walls about ten feet thick, and five of this description should have oft«n withstood 
stories in height. Of these the lowennost the efforts of the mosttpowerfnlmonarchs before 
consisted rOf dungeons for the confinement of the invention of cannon. See Du Cange in vooe^ 
tKftxfes : the second contained the lord's King, Archacol. vol. iv.^rose, pref. &->*8* 
stores : the next served for the accommodation of 
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enemies. At length in an e?il hour Stephen was persuaded to be- 
siege the castlo or Lincoln, which had been surprised by Ranulf, 
earl of Chester, a nobleman who had offered his services to both 
the king and the empress, and who had been equally mistrusted 
by both. Confiding his wife and family to the faith of the garrison, 
Ranulf escaped through the besieging army, and flew to implore 
the assistance of the earl of Gloucester. With ten thousand men Ro- 
bert hastened to surprise the king : [a. d. 1141.] but, when he had 
swum across the Trent, found the royal army drawn up to receiye 
him. [Feb. 2.] Stephen, with the most trusty of his adherents, had 
dismounted, and placed himself at (ho foot of his standard ; and 
each flank was protected by a small squadron of horse, under the 
command of noblemen of suspicious fidelity. At the first shock the 
cayalry fled : the mass of infantry, animated by the presence of the 
king, firmly withstood the efforts of the multitude by which.it was 
surrounded. Stephen fought with the energy of despair : his battle- 
axe was broken; his sword was shivered; a stone brought him to 
the ground ; and William de Kains, seizing him by the helmet, 
claimed him as his prisoner. Still he struggled with his opponents, 
and refused to surrender to any man but his cousin of Gloucester. 
The earl took possession of the captive, and presented him to Ma- 
tilda. The conduct of that princess does little honour to her hu- 
manity. Stephen was loaded with chains, and confined in the castle 
of Bristol : though, to justify such rigour, it was pretended that he 
had drawn it on himself by bis repeated attempts to escape (1). 

This unexpected blow had broken the hopes of the royalists. 
The wavering or suspected were now eager to bend the knee to the 
empress*, and the captives gladly surrendered their castles as the 
price of their freedom. Matilda alone, the queen of Stephen, af- 
fected a show of resistance in the county of Kent, not with the vain 
hope of recovering her husband's crown, but to obtain time to ne- 
gotiate for his liberty. Her feeble efforts were despised by the vic- 
tors : but they beheld with anxiety the dignified reserve of the 
bishop of Winchester, who, from his birth, his riches, and his le- 
gatine authority, might prove a most formidable adversary. To 
allure him to the party of the empress became the first object of 
her politics ; and, after several messages, he consented to meet her 
OQ the open downs in the neighbourhood of Winchester. It was the 
second of March, a day, says the historian, dark and stormy, as if 
the elements portended the calamities that ensued. Matilda swore, 

(1) Malm. 14)6. Hant. 224. Gesta Steph. 9S2. In this monastery he spetAf as he infonns as, 

Orderic, 922. It is with regret that I here take fifty-six happy years, respected by his br«threD» 

leare of Orderic, whose age and infirmities in> and employed in literary compositioa. This 

dttced him to lay dowa the pen soon after the brief account is extracted from the edifying ad* 

battle of Lincoln. He was an Englishman, a dress to the Deity, with which he concludes his 

native of Shropshire In his sixth year he was history : an address, which no man can read 

sent to the school ofthe priest Siward in Shrews- without learning to renerate the character of 

bory : in his eleventh h^was intrusted to the this pious and laborious monk. See hia history* 

care of the abbot of St.^vroul in Normandy, p. 924. 
who changed his Bngilsh rtame into that of Vitolis. 
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and her brother and barons pledged Iheir word for Ihe performance 
of her oath, that if the bishop and the church would acknowledge 
her for "England's lady,'' she would allot to him the first place 
ID her councils, and intrust to his discretion the disposal of vacant 
abbacies, and bishoprics. In return he also swore, that he would 
bear true allegiance to her as his sovereign, as long as she should 
fulfil her engagements to him as her vassal. The next day, ac- 
companied by several bishops, and by the monks, clergy, and ci- 
tizens of Winchester, he conducted her in procession to the ca- 
thedral, and mounting the steps of the altar, solemnly blessed all 
who should bless and obey her, and cursed all who should curse 
and resist her. His example was in^a few days imitated by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and other prelates, but not till they had 
obtained from the captive king a release from their former al- 
legiance (1). 

In the treaty between Matilda and Henry, it had been stipulated 
that the church should ratify her accession to the sovereign au- 
thority. A synod was accordingly convened in the beginning of *" 
April, and the members were divided into three classes, the bishops, 
the abbots, and the archdeacons, with each of whom the legate 
conferred separately and in private. The next day he publicly ad- 
dressed them in a speech of considerable ability. He contrasted the 
turbulent reign of Stephen with the tranquillity which England bad 
enjoyed under the governinent of Henry. Had that prince left a 
male heir, they might still have been happy : but fortune deprived 
him of his son, and they swore fealty to his daughter as to their 
future sovereign. She chanced to be absent at thd time of his death : 
England was instantly thrown into confusion; and the necessity 
of providing for the public peace had compelled them to place the 
crown on the temples of Stephen. But that unfortunate monarch 
(it was with shame and regret that he spoke harshly of his own 
brother) had disappointed all their hopes, had violated all bis pro- 
mises, had neglected the execution of the laws, had invaded the 
property and infringed the liberties of the church ; and by his in- 
dolence and violence had proved himself unworthy of his station. 
God had at length pronounced judgment against him by throwing 
him into the hands of his enemies (2), and it again became ne- 
cessary to provide for the tranquillity of the kingdom by appointing 
some one to exercise the sovereign authority. In the name there- 

(i) Malm. lOS. Gerrase, 1354. (Ric Hagul, S13) t and now that he U become the 

\3) FitMO the doetrine of a saperintending captire of the same princess, it is the MUe 

proTidence, the piety of our ancestors had drawn Providence which pronounces him unworthy of it 

a rash but very conrenient inference, that sue- (Malm. 105). Many instances of the like nature 

cess is an indication of the Divine will, and that will occur to the reader who is familiar with the 

<rf coarse to resist a victorious competitor is to writers of the middle ages^ — ^It was proper to 

resist the judgment of Heaven. Thus when the mention this doctrine, as it serves to explain the 

ambition of Stephen grasped the sceptre which facility with which men accommodated them> 

had been secured to Matilda, we were told that selves to every revolution, whether the cause were 

it was Providence which placed it in his hands good or bad. 
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fore of Ihc clergy, whose righl il priDCipally was to dec! mxA at- 
dain kings, and in consequence of the will of the majority expressed 
in their preceding deliberations, he declared that they had chosen 
Matilda, the daughter of Henry, to be sovereign lady of England 
and Normandy. Spme listened to this speech in silenfce : the rest 
approved it by repeated acclamations (1). 

An adjourned session was held on the following morning to ae- 
commodate the deputies of the city of London, who had arrived 
too late to assist at the preceding deliberations. When the result 
was announced to them, they replied that they had no powers to 
assent to the election of a new sovereign, but were confined by 
their instructions to solicit the liberation of Stephen. They were 
followed by Christian, chaplain to the queen of that monarch, who, 
in defiance of the legate, read to the assembly a letter from his 
mistress, calling on the clergy to unite their efforts in favour of a 
prince to <vhom they had sworn allegiance, and who was detained in, 
captivity by his perfidious vassals. In return Henry, with great mo- 
deration, urged the arguments which he had employed on the pre- 
ceding day ; and the Londoners, after consulting apart, signified 
their approval of his reasoning, and promised to recommend it to 
the consideration of their fellow-citizens (2). 

By this declaration of the clergy Matilda flattered herself that she 
had secured the object of her ambition : her hopes were defeated 
by the Impolicy of her own conduct. Naturally haughty and vin- 
dictive, she itidulged these passions in the insolence of success, 
which she had carefully repressed as long as she was awed by the 
prospect of resistance. She had been admitted into I^ondon, and 
had issued orders for her coronation : but in the interval the affec- 
tions of her friends were alienated by her arrogance, and the 
aversion of her enemies was inflamed by fines and prosecutions. 
To the solicitations of Stephen's queen for the release of her hus- 
band she replied in terms of personal insult • and, when the legate 
requested, that on the solemn resignation of the crown by his 
brother, the earldoms of Boulogne and Moreloil should be con- 
ferred on his nephew Eustace, he received a most conlemphious 
reftisal. Neither did she attempt to conciliate the wavering minds 
of the Londoners. She imposed on them a heavy tax, as a punish- 
ment for their former attachment to Stephen, and scornftilly refused 
their petition for the restoration of the privileges which they had 
enjoyed under Edward the Confessor. The queen of the captive 
monarch resolved to avail herself of the imprtidetice of her rival. 
A body of horse Udder her banner appeared on the south side of 

(1) See the speech Ih Btalmsbury, who was derable importaiuie in the state. They were 
present, and professes to repeat the very words considered as bai^ons. Qui sunt (^Asi optinutes 
of the legate. Malm. 105- pro magiiitadine civltalis. tbid. They iilso ad- 

(2) Malm. 109* From this writer we learn that milted bArons into their body, tn commonioacm 
d»e citisais of London formed a body of consi- LuiidduiAruin reccpti. tbid. 
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Ql^ f ity : i«sl90Uy Ibe belto souiided (he alarm •, tiie popiilaoe ran 
to arm ^ and the ^mpregs would have been a prisoner had she nol 
spr«i^g from table, mounted her horse, and saved herself by a pre- 
cipitate flight. Uer most £aitbfiil friends accompanied her to Ox«- 
ford : the rest dispersed to their respective castles (1). 

lo this reverse of fortune, Matilda began to suspect the sincerity 
of the legate; and her suspicions were confirmed by the intelligence 
of a secret interview between him and his sisler-in-law in the town 
of GuUHord. She sent him a peremptory order* to attend her court. 
He returned the ambiguous answer that ''he was getting himself 
''ready.'' She resolved to surprise him at Winchester. As she en- 
tered by one gate, he departed by another. Defeated in these at- 
tempts, she summoned to her aid her brother Robert, earl of Glou- 
cester, her uncle David, kind of Scots, Milo, earl of Hereford (2), 
and Ranulf, earl of Chester -, and from the casUe, in which she 
resided, vigorously besieged the episcopal palace, and a fortress 
which the bishop had erected in the heart of the city. Henry flew 
to the assistance of his friends ; and, as he was speedily reinforced 
by the queen and the Londoners, in a short time the besiegers them- 
selves were besieged. During seven weeks each day was signalized 
by some daring attempt or splendid exploit. [Aug. 2.] Between the 
two parties the city, was plundered and set on fire; and the reader 
inay Judge of the extent of the conflagration when he learns that 
forty churches and two aUieys were consumed (3). Still the number 
of the royalists increased; their parties occupied every road; and 
the adherents of Matilda began to experience the privations of fa- 
mine. In this situation, with no probability of victory, if they were 
to figbl, their only choice was to flee ; and they selected for the at- 
tempt a Sunday, when the vigilance of the enemy might be relaxed 
by the duties of religion. [Sep. 14.] Early in the morning Matilda 
with a strong escort left the castle : her brother Robert followed at 
a distance with a number of knights, who had engaged to risk their 
liberty and lives for her safety (4). At Stourbridge they sank under 
tbe pressure of tbw pursuers ; and the whole party was killed or 

(t) CoDtin. Flor. 877- Gesta Steph. 954. Malm, tried in the courts of tbe ooaoty, to be held hj 

106< From these -writers it appears that the most him and his heirs of Matilda, and her heirs in 

powerftd prelates and barons were accottoraed to fee. The patent i» d«t«l Joly 35Ui» 1 141. Rymer, 

bend the knee, when they solicited any favour i. 19. 

fromdieirsoTereign. (3) The oontimaator of Florence, who was the 

(31 Milo had bran sheriff of Glooicester, under friend of Milo, and his copyist Gerrase, attribute 

earl Robert, and at his own expense bad hitherto the conflagration to the resentment of Henry 

supported the household of the empress (Gont. (Gont. Wig. 677. Gerr. 1SS9) ; but as he was not 

Wig. 677) A few days before her arriral at in tbe city, I prefer the account of the other 

Windiester die created him cail of Herefosd. contemporaiy writers, who tell us that it arose 

From the patent, tbe oldest upon record, the from the attempts of the garrison to expel the 

reader may fonn a notion of die advantages enemy from tbe houses in tbe Ticinity of the 

which were then annexed to tbe di^ty of earl, bishop's palace. Gesta Steph. 9S6* Mfdm. 107. 

With tbe tide Milo obtained tbe caxtle and moat It should be remembered that the houses of tbe 

of Hereford, the services of three knights or Burgesses were built of wood, 

barons and of Ibeir retainers, three manors from (4) Here again I prefer tbe narratives of 

tbe royid demesnes, a forest, and a right to tbe MiUmshury and tbe author of tbe Gesta Stepbani. 

third penny Of the rents of thie city, and die ibid, 
ihird penny of the sums arising f^m causes 
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captured. Matilda herself, attended by her fliithfol Brian Fit^ 
Count, reached Luggershal; whence, haying taken some refresh- 
ment, she hastened her flight to the castle of Devizes. The king of 
Scots was thrice taken, and as often redeemed himself from his 
captors. Milo, alone and almost naked, reached the castle of Glou- 
cester : the rest either fell into the hands of the conquerors, or 
on foot, and in the disguise of peasants, escaped, after many ad- 
ventures, to their respective homes (1). 

To the praise of the queen it is recorded that she treated the 
captive earl of Gloucester with more generosity than could have 
been expected by the man whp still kept her husband in chains. In 
the castle of Rochester he enjoyed every indulgence which was 
compatible with the security of his person ; and after some aegotia-* 
tion it was agreed that he should be exchanged for the king (2). 
[Nov. 1.] By this revolution the two parties were placed in the same 
relative situation in which they had stood before the battle of Lin- 
coln : only the legale, who had alternately sided with each, found 
himself in a most awkward predicament. In a synod of the clergy, 
which was convened at Westminster, [Dec. 7.] it was expected thai 
he would attempt to justify his conduct. At the opening was read a 
real or pret^ded letter from the pope, ordering him to make every 
effort for the liberation of his brother. Stephen, v^o was present, 
ttien spoke, and complained of the injuries which he had received 
firom men, who were his vassals, and to whom he had never refused 
justice. At last the legate rose. He owned that he had supported the 
cause of Matilda, but pleaded that he had been dragged to it by ne- 
cessity, not allured by affection : she, however, had violated all 
the promises which he had exacted from her ; and had even as- 
sented to a plot to deprive him of liberty and life : but God had pu- 
nished her perfidy, and had now restored the king to his throne. 
Re therefore exhorted the clergy to oppose Matilda, and to excom- 
municate her adherents. In the course of this address he was inter- 
rupted by one of her friends, who in her name accused him of being 
the cause of all these calamities. It was, he said, by the invitation 
of the legate that she had come to England; with his knowledge that 
the expedition to Lincoln had been undertaken ; and by his advice 
that the king had been loaden with chains : and he concluded with 
forbidding him, by the fidelity which he had sworn to her, to pub- 
lish' any decision to her prejudice. Henry heard him with appa- 
rent composure : his countenance betrayed no emotion of shame ^ 
nor did he return one angry word to these invectives. Before the 
synod was dissolved the sentence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced against all who should erect new castles, or invade the 

(i) Gttta Steph. 950. Malm. 108. Contin. firom tliat castle to Gloucester. Had this stoiy 

Wig.^ 677. The latter says that not finding hcvw been true, it would certainly have been known 

self in security at Derizes, Matilda was placed and mentioned by die other writers of the time, 

on a bier like a corpse, and drawn on a herse (2) MaUn. i09. 
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rigbts of the chureh, or offer violence to the poor and defence^ 
le8s(l). 

[A. D. 1142.] Both parties were now ready to recommence hosti- 
lities : but a long and dangerous sickness confined Stephen to his 
chamber ; and Robert embraced the opportunity to sail to. the con- 
tinent, and solicit the aid and presence of Geoffrey, the husband oC 
Matilda. By that prince, to whom. his wife had long been an objecl 
of aversion, the invitation was declined. He had undertaken the 
reduction of Normandy, and refti&ed to abandon the enterprise till 
his success. was complete ^ but he was willing to intrust to the care 
of the earl his eldest son Henry, the legitimate heir of Matilda (2). 
Several months were lost by the tergiversation of Geoffrey, and io 
the mean time Stephen had marched to Oxford, the residence of 
the empress. [Sept. 26.] As the garrison came out to meet him, he 
swam across the river, put his enemies to flight, entered the gates 
with the fugitives, and set fire to the city. Matilda retired into the 
castle : he sat down before it ; and so confident was he of the cap- 
ture of his rival, that no inducement, not even the arrival of Ro- 
bert with his nephew Henry, nor the loss of several fortresses, nor 
the severity of the winter, could withdraw him from the siege. The 
strength of the fortifications bade defiance to all his efforts : but at 
the end of ten weeks the provisions of the garrison were consumed^ 
and Matilda was a third lime reduced to the risk of a clandestine 
and precipitate flight. It was a severe frost, and the ground was 
covered with snow. [Dec. 20.] Attended by three knights, clothed 
in white, she issued at a very early hour from a portal : the nearest 
sentinel, who had .been previously bribed, conducted her in silence 
between the posts of the enemy ^ the ice bore her across the 
Thames -, she reached Abingdon on foot, and thence rode with expe- 
dition to Wallingfords This, the most extraordinary of her adven- 
tures, was a subject of astonishment to her enemies : by her friends 
it was deemed a convincing proof that she was under the special 
guard of the Deity (3) . 

If Stephen reduced Oxford, Robert defeated him at Wilton ; and 
the power of the two parties still remained fairly balanced. With 
the exception of the three northern counties, which obeyed the 
king of Scots, Stephen was nominally acknowledged as sovereign 
in the eastern, Matilda in the western half of the kingdom. But the 
real authority of each was confined within narrower limits, that of 
the king to the counties in the neighbourhood of London, that of 
Matilda to those in the vicinity of Gloucester. In this slate of weak- 
ness neither was able to inflict any serious injury on the other; and 
hostilities were kept alive by petty skirmishes and unimportant 
sieges, the description of which could neither amuse nor instruct 



(1) Malm. 108> Gervase» 1357. 

(2) Malm. 109. 



(3) Gest. Steph, 958> 9S9< 
Malm. 110. 



Gerrase, 1358. 
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the reader. The ioteresto of MaliMa suffered more from skkaesft 
than war. [A. d. 1146.] She was deprived by death of the services 
of Miiov the most devoted of her puiisanS) and of the oomisels of 
her brother Robert, the prineipal support of her cause. The loss 
of these friends threw a gloom over her mind : the experience of 
eight years had taught her how uncertain was the issue of the con* 
test : and she withdrew to Normandy to watch the course of events, 
and to falce advantage of the first iivourable occurrence (1). [a. d. 
1147.] Yet Stephen derived no benefit fk*om her departure. He had 
been careAiI to earn the enmity of the barons by acts of violence si- 
milar to those by which he had formerly aHenated the afVections of 
the clergy. Under the mask of friendship he had invited to his 
court, first Geoffk*ey de Mainviile, and afterwards Ranulf earl of 
Chester ; bad arrested them on mere suspicion of disaffection ; and 
had compelled them to surrender their castles as the price of their 
liberty. After this outrage they defied his authority, and sought re- 
VMige : many associated with them in their own defence; and most 
trusted for security to the strength of their fortresses, rather than 
the foith of a jealous and violent prince (2). At the same time he 
had the imprudence to drive the church into the arms of his ene- 
mies. His brother Henry had exercised the powers with which he 
had been invested by the pope in a very questionable, and some- 
times in an arbitrary, manner. He had even framed the plan of 
rendering his see of Winchester independent of that of Canterbury, 
and of decorating it by the aid of the king and the pontiff with the 
melropolitical honours. But his patron Innocent died : two popes 
succeeded in the short space of two years ^ and one of them, at (he 
solicitation of archbishop Theobald, deprived Henry of the legatine 
authority. Mortified at his disgrace, the bishop prevailed on his 
brother to forbid Theobald to assist at the council of Rheims, at 
which Eogenius III, presided. The primate despised the prohibition, 
and at his return was driven into exile. He landed in France, re- 
crossed the sea to Framlingham, and there, under the protection of 
Bigod, earl of Norfolk, published a sentence of interdict against aU 
the demesnes of4he king. It was instantly put in execution ; and 
Stephen's friends, alarmed at the cessation of the divine service, 
compelled him to seek a reconciliation with the archbishop (3). 
[A. D. 1151.] Some time aflerwards he assembled all the prelates, 
and required them to crown his son Eustace. Theobald refosed : he 
had consulted, he said, the pope, and had been forbidden to com« 
ply, because, as Stephen had acquired the crown, not by vray of 
inheritance, but by open force, and in violation of his oath, he 
could have no right to transfer it to his posterity. In a paroxysm of 

(I) Gesu Stepli. 959. Hunt. 225. Gerr. It58 (3) Genr. 1363- 1666. An intardict piokifaitad 

--~1362. the celebratioa of religious wonkip. within a 

(9)Gest. Steph. M3. pfi. H^nt. 2SS' Gerr. certain district, and will be »ore MJy «zpi«iaed 

'360. in the reign of king John. 
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rage the king ordered his guards to confine (he i^relates in tbe haH^ 
and sent messengers to seize thdr lemporalities : [a. d. 1149.] om 
cooler refleciion, he resolted to dissemble bis resentment, and ad^ 
milted them again into favour (1)^ 

Much of Stephen's condmct at this period must be attribuleA to 
the terror wife which he Tiewed the growing prosperity of Beory, 
tbe son of Matilda, [a. d. 1150.] At the age of sixteen that young 
princfe had visited his nnde David at Carlisle, and had received 
from him the honour of knighthood. On his reium he obtained 
from his father Geoffrey the cession of the daehy of Normandy : at 
the death of that prince he succeeded to the earldom of Adjou ; 
[A. D, 1162. May. 18.] and by his marriage with Eleanor of Pol- 
tou, within six weeks after her divorce from the king of France, he 
bad acquired the extensive dochy of Aquitaine (2). This sudden 
aggrandizement of the son of Matilda elevated the hopes of Stephen's 
enemies. The earl of Chester visited the young prince in Nor- 
mandy ^ and, when at his solicitation Henry landed in England to 
assert tbe claim of his mother, his standard was immediately joined 
by the ancient friends of his fiimily. Fortunately for the repose of 
the nation, Eustace, tbe eldest of the king^s sons, was, in the heat 
of the contest, removed by a sudden death *, [a. d. 1153. Aug. 18.} 
and the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Winchester im- 
proved the opportunity to reconcile the Jarring interests of the two 
parties (3). AAa* a long and animated discussion their pretensions 
were solemnly adjusted in the following manner. [Nov. 7.] I. Ste- 
phen adopted Henry for his son, appointed him his successor, and 
ga%f€ the kingdom of England, after his own death, to him and his 
heirs for ever. In return the young prince did him homage, and 
swore fealty to him: 2. Henry received the homage of William, 
the surviving son of the king, and in return granted to him all the 
lands and honours possessed by Stephen before his accession to the 
throne, confirmed to him the possessions which be had acquired by 
his marriage with the heiress of the earl of Warrenne, or by the 
gift of his father, and as a proof of his affection added the honour of 
Pevensey, and several manors in Kent. 3. The earls and barons of 
the duke's party did homage to the king ^ those who had formerly 
been his vassals, as to their sovereign lord ; those who had not, on 
condition that he should observe the treaty : and in like manner the 
earls and barons of the king's party did homage to the duke, saving 
their allegiance to the sovereign. All swore that if either of the two 
princes broke his engagements, they would desert him and support 
the cause of his rival. 4. The inhabitants of the different boroughs, 
and tbe garrisons of the royal castles, swore fealty to Henry in the 

(1) Genr. 1369. 16((8. Hunt. IKM. aft^ion of her boBband ; and after tbeir retarti 

(2) Sbe mtu tke dattgliter of WiUiam, earl of they were divorced, at their mutoal request, on 
Poitou, and duke of Aqaitaine. fier gallantries the plea of consangainity. Chron. Norm. P85. 
at Antioch during the cnuade alienated the (3) Hunt. 227> VH. Joau; Hagul. VH, )T9> 
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like terms as the king's barons. 5. The officers to whom Stephen 
bad entrusted the Tower of London, the moats of Windsor and 
Oxford, the fortress of Lincoln, the castle of Winchester, and the 
fort of Southampton, gave hostages, that in the event of the king's 
death, they would surrender them to the duke. 6. The bishops and 
abbots, by Stephen's command, took the oath of fealty to Henry, 
and engaged to enforce the due execution of the treaty by ecclesias- 
tical censures. A narrative of the whole transaction was made in 
the form of a charter, granted by the king, and witnessed by the 
prelates and barons (1). 

[A.D. 1154.] After this pacification the two princes, to display 
the harmony in which they lived, visited together the cities of Win- 
chester, London, and Oxford, and were received at each place in 
solemn procession, and with the most joyful acclamations. At 
Easter they separated with demonstrations of the most cordial 
friendship. Henry revisited Normandy ^ and Stephen a few months 
afterwards died at Canterbury. [Oct. 25.] He had reigned nineteen 
years, and was buried near the remains of his wife and son at Fairer- 
sham, a convent whiph he had founded (2). 

Never did England, since the invasion of the Danes, present such 
a scene of misery as under the government of this unfortunate mo- 
narch. The two competitors, alike dependent on the caprice of 
their adherents, were compelled to connive at excesses, which it 
would have been dangerous to punish : and the foreign mercena- 
ries, whom the barons as well as the princes retained in their ser- 
vice, frequently indemnified themselves for the want of pay by the 
indiscriminate plunder of friend and foe. The desire of revenge 
also mixed itself with the thirst of power : whenever one party had 
inflicted an injury, the other was impsiient to retaliate ; and these 
christian kbights gloried in barbarities which would have disgraced 
their pagan forefathers (3). Not content with pillage, they had often 
recourse to conflagration. The 'destruction of the city of Winches- 
ter, the second in the kingdom, has already been noticed; a similar 
catastrophe befell that of Worcester ; and at Nottingham, a rich and 
populous town, not only were the buildings consumed, but roost of 
the inhabitants perished in the flames (4). 

The principal cause of these calamities may be traced to the cas- 
tles, which covered the face of the country. Wherever one of these 
fortresses was erected, several others for the purpose of protection 
immediately rose around it. But some took not the trouble to 
build ^ they seized and fortified the nearest churches. Thus the 

(l) Rymer, Feed. i. 25. By some error of the (2) Hunt. 228. At the dissolution of the abbey 

copyists, Hoiry's father is mentioned in this under Henry VIH. his tomb was opened, the 

instrument as living. It should be his mother, leaden cofiiu was melted down, and the bones, 

mater instead of pater. His father Geoffrey died were thrown into the sea. 

at Lisieux, on tue 7th of September, 1150. Chron. (3) Gest. Steph. 961> 962. Wi» 965. 970. 

Norm. 984 . Wilkins (Leg. Sax . 3 1 6) has replaced (4 ) Hunt. 226, 227 . 
mater, ex Rub. lib. Scac. fol. 164. 
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abbey of Ramsey was converted into a castle by Geoffrey Granville, 
the monastery of Coventry by Robert Marmion, and the church of 
Bridlington by William of Albemarle. In addition to those which 
existed at Stephen's accession, no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-six were fortified during his reign (1). The owners, secure 
within their walls and moats, conceived themselves freed from all 
restraints of justice or law. They plundered the lands in the neigh- 
bourhood, carried off the inhabitants, and confined in dungeons the 
most respectable of their captives. There every species of torture 
was employed to extort from the sufferers an enormous ransom, or 
a discovery of the place in which their property was concealed. 
Some were suspended by the feet in a volume of smoke, others 
were hanged up by the thumbs, while plates of heated metal were 
applied to (he soles of the feet. Hunger and thirst, knotted cords 
twisted with violence round the temples, and pressure in a large 
trunk, the bottom of which was strewed with broken stones, were 
favourite modes of torture : but Philip Gay, a kinsman of the earl of 
Gloucester, had the merit of inventing a new and more formidable 
contrivance, which was allerwards adopted by several of these petty 
tyrants. This was the "Sachentege," or culprit's halter — a heavy 
engine of iron studded with sharp points, and made to encircle the 
neck and press upon the shoulders, so that the sufferer could nei- 
ther sit, nor stand, nor lie, without the most acute pain (2). It 
sometimes happened (hat the cruelty of these barbarians wrought its 
own punishment. By the flight of the husbandmen from the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle the lands were left barren ; and, as provi- 
sions could only be'procured by force, the garrison was reduced to 
the verge of famine. The fugitives usually retired to some of the 
ecclesiastical establishments, where they built their miserable hovels 
against the walls of the church, and begged a scanty pittance of 
bread from (he charity of the clergy or monks. But even here they 
could not promise themselves security. The curses, which were 
perpetually denounced against the invaders of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, were despised ; and the churches themselves, with those who 
served them, were swept away by the lawless and sacrilegious ban- 
ditti. Such was the desolation of the land, say two contemporary 
historians, that villages and towns were left destitute of inhabitants; 
and in many parts a man might ride a whole day without disco- 
vering on his route one human being (3). 

^1) Chron. Norm. 989. " manacles" (Par. 209) to England, to be kept in 

(2) See a long description of these tortures in boiis, till they compounded for tbeir ransom, and 

the Saxon Chronicle, 238, 239, and in many of in partibos boiorum annulorum, till they paid it 

the stories in Reginald Dunelmensis. Prisoners of (Rot. lit. pat. 17. bis), i conceive that the boet, 

war were treated with eqnal cruelty. They were stocks or fetters, confined the sufferer to the same 

at the mercy of their captors, who argued that, spot in his dungeon; whilst the ring-boes, or 

the more the captive suffered, the more he would chain-fetters, allowed him to move about in some 

pay for his liberty. Bren a century later we find other part of the castle, 

king John sending his captives *«in gyres and 1^3) Chrdn. Sax. 2S0« G«st. Steph. 961. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



HENRY n. 



GONTEIffO&ABT PBIN^ES. 



Em>. of Germ. 
Frederic 1. 



Kings qfScotland. 

Makonn IV ti65. 

WiUiam. 



Kings of France, 

LoaiBYII 1160. 

Philip Augmtus. 



Kings ofSpain, 
Alpbeaso Yul. 1157- 

Saocho III 1158. 

Alphomo'IX. 



Popes, 

ADastasius ly. 1154. Adrian IV. a 59. Alexander III. ii8l. Luciiu III. 4185. 
Urban III. ii87. Gregory YIII. ii87. Clement III. 



Accession of the new King— His Character— Archbishop Theobald— Rise of Thomas a 
Becket— Origin of the SpiritualCourts— Constitutions of Clarendon— War in Wales— 
Dispote between the &ing and tbie Primate— Their Reconciliatton—lfunlerM ib« Pn- 
mate— Conquest of Ireland— Rebellion of the King's Sons— Captivity of the King of 
Scots— Courts of Justice— King takes the Cross— His Death. 

It viere difficatt to imagine a more gloriops prospect than that 
which opened iteelf to the youth of Henry Plantagenet. By the 
death of his father he inherited Touraine and Anjoa : in right of 
his mother he possessed Maine and Normandy ^ and with the hand 
of Eleanor he had received her ample portion, the seven provinces 
of Poitou, Saintonge, Auvergne, Perigord, Limousin, Augoumois, 
and Ouienne (1). A third part of !France, almost the whole western 
coast from the borders of Picardy to the mountains of Navarre, 
acknowledged his authority^ and the vassal, who did homage 
to the sovereign for his dominions was in reality a more power- , 
fal prince than 'the king v^ho received it. In his twenty-first year 
the death of Stephen added to these ei^tensive territories the king- 
dom of England ] and the eyes of Europe were directed to the 
first measures of the young monarch, whose ambition, were it 
eqaal to his power, might endanger the independence of aH his 
neighbours. 

That he was impatient to feake possession of the crown, which 
had been -secured to him by the late treaty, will easily be con- 
ceived : but lime was requisite to collect an escort becoming the 
dignity, and sufficient for the protection, of the new king-, and a 
long continuance of stormy weather confined him a prisoner in the 
haven of Harfleur. After a vexatious delay of more than six weeks, 

(l) That part of Aquitaine, which belonged to the coaatsof Poitou« was called Guienne. 
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he landed in England. The enmity of the adherents of Stephen 
had been silenced by their fears; and the vigilance and authority 
of archbishop Theobald had maintained the public tranquillity. 
[Dec. 19.] At Winchester he received the homage of the nobility : 
at Westminster he was crowned with his queen before an im- 
mense concourse of people (1), and the foreign barons who had 
accompanied him from France. A few days were gi?en to the 
festivities and pageantry usual on such occasions : but at the same 
time the new king did not forget the more important concerns 
of state. In one council he appointed the great officers of the 
crown y in another he confirmed to his subjects all the rights and 
liberties which they had possessed during the reign of his grand- 
father; and in a third he induced the barons and prelates to swear 
fealty to his eldest son William, and, in the event of William's 
death, to his second son Henry, a child still in the cradle (2). 

To repair the evils, which the licentiousness of civil discord had 
inflicted on the nation during the reign of Stephen, was for se- 
veral years the principal object of Henry's administration. With 
this view the earl of Leicester was appointed grand justiciary, 
with the most ample powers : a new coinage was issued of standard 
weight and purity ; and the foreign mercenaries, who had so long 
infested England, received orders to quit the kingdom by a cer- 
tain day under the penalty of death. In the execution of these 
measures no difficulty was experienced : but to demolish the castles, 
which had so long been the bane and terror of the defenceless in- 
habitants, and to recover the lands, which the necessities of Stephen 
and Matilda had compelled them to alienate to their respective par- 
tisans, required the personal exertions of the king, and the presence 
of a powerful army. He drove the earl of Nottingham, the mur- 
derer of the earl of Chester^ out of the kingdom : he extorted from 
the fears of the earl of Albemarle, who had long reigned a so- 
vereign in Yorkshire, the surrender of the strong castle of Scar- 
borough : he look from Roger, the son of the celebrated M Uo, the 
castle of Gloucester, but permitted him to retain for life tbat of 
Hereford : he reduced by force Bridgnorth, Qeobury, and Wigmore, 
belonging to Hugh Mortimer : he levelled with the ground all the 
castles of Henry, bishop of Winchester, who, mistrusting the enemy 
of his family, had retired with his treasures to Qugny : and at 
last he compelled Malcolm, king of Scots, to exchange the three 
northern counties, which had been so long in possession of Ids 
grandfather David, for the earldom of Huntingdon, to which the 
Scottish princes advanced a claim on account of their descent from 
earl Waltheof (3). 

(1) Gervase, 1377- Bromp. 1048. Henry, eodem modo, quo stub suos faerat homo 

(2) Genr. i378. Stat, of Realm, i. 4 . reteris Henrici, salvis omnibus dignitatibos sois. 

(3) IVewbrig. ii. 1.2, 3. 4. Gerv. 1377,1378. Hor. ibid. Some writers ha^e explained this 
Hot. 281. Malcolm became the liegeman of clanse of the independence of the Scottish crown. 
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The* same month whicli had witnessed the coronation of Henry 
had been signalized by the succession of Nicholas Breakspeare to 
the throne of the Vatican. This prelate, the only Englishman 
who ever sate in (he chair of St. Peter, had been raised by his 
merit, from one of the lowest situations in life, to that which was 
deemed the highest dignity in Christendom. He was the son of 
Robert Chambers, an obscure clerk, and afterwards monk of St. Al- 
ban's, and had been rejected by the abbot of that monastery on Qie 
ground of.incapacity. Stung with this disgrace, and the reproaches 
o{ his father, he travelled to Paris, without any other resource than 
the alms of the charitable ; studied with applause in that univer- 
sity ; and wandering into Provence, was admitted among the re- 
gular canons of St. Rufus. Here his brethren by their free choice 
raised him successively to the offices of prior and abbot. But 
the virtues which had won their esteem in an equal, became ob- 
jects of hatred in a superior ; and to free themselves from the rule 
of the stranger, they presented an accusation against him to pope 
Eugenius. The pontiff conversed with Nicholas, appreciated his 
merit, and endeavoured to reconcile him with his canons. After 
a short interval they offered a second complaint : ^^ Go,'* replied 
Eugenius with a smile, '^ elect another abbot. The Englishman is 
^^ the Cardinal bishop of Albano." In his new station he did honour 
to the discernment and choice of his patron. He was sent with the 
authority of legate to the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway^ and during the four years of his mission, acquired the 
esteem of the natives, and deserved the confidence not only of 
Eugenius, but of his successor Anastasius. [a. d. 1154. Dec. 2.] 
On the day after the decease of the latter, the unsolicited and un- 
animous suffrages of the bishops and cardinals placed him on 
the pontifical throne. His elevation' was applauded by the clergy 
and people witti shouis of joy ; and (he only person who appeared 
not to partake of the general exultation was Nicholas himself (1). 
In England the intelligence was hailed with transport, [a. d. 1155.] 
Every individual felt proud that one of his countrymen had been 
raised to the first dignity in the Christian world ; and three bishops 
were deputed to offeir to the new pope the congratulations of the 
king and the nation. To John of Salisbury, a learned monk, who 
accompanied them, Adrian (such was the name which )ie had as- 
sumed) unbosomed himself without reserve, spoke with real re- 

I am not awue, nor do I bdieve, that 4ignUas ahall add the honourable character which is given 
erer had that meaning. In a subsequent treaty it of him by this ancient document. Erat autem vir 




as his being attended aU the way by Bnglish dicator egregins, ad irascendum tardus; ad 

earls, bishops and barons, and by the dierins of ignoscendum vdox, hilaris dator, eleemosynis 

the counties through which he fMssed: See Rym. largns, et omni morum compositibne luvclams. 

i. 87. W- 380. 
(]) Baxon. ex cod. Vatic. Rom. pont. 379. 1 

I. 24 
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gret of hiB elevation^ and complained of the multipUcUy of busi- 
ness which absorbed bfs whole time and attention. In his cell 
at St. RuHis, so he obsenred, be had tasted happiness ^ but in 
bis ascent to greatness, at every step be had been harassed with 
additional cares. Beholders might deem the tiara a splendid, but 
the wearer found it a burning crown (1). 

One object of these envoys, if we may believe a suspicious talc, 
was to consult the pope on a very singular case. Geoffrey, the 
king's father, had on his dealh-bed exacted an oath fromlhe barons 
«nd prelates who attended him, that they would not suffer his 
body to be interred till Henry should solemnly swear to fulfil (he 
secret dispositions of his testament. The young prince, as was 
natural, demurred : the very circumstance proved that these dispo- 
sitions, whatever they might be, were injurious to his interests : 
wearied, however, by the importunity of his friends, and shocked 
at the idea of preventing the inhumation of his father's corpse, he 
consented to take the prescribed oath. The will was now opened 
in bis presence; and it was discovered that the Earl had bequeathed 
AhJou, the patrimony of his family, to Geoffrey, his second son,* 
in the event of Henry's succession to the throne of England. It 
is said that the king now solicited the pope to absolve bim from 
the obligation of this imprudent oath; and that Adrian granted his 
request, on the ground that he had sworn under the influence of 
force, and without a due knowledge of the consequences. But 
the whole story savours more of romance than history ; and as 
it is not easy to reconcile it with the statements of the native writers, 
we may believe that Newbrigiensis, firom whom we have received 
it, was occasionally deceived in his cell in Yorkshire, witb false 
accounts of continental transactions (2). [a. b. 1156.] This only 
is certain, that Henry crossed the sea, did homage to the king of 
France, reduced by force the three castles of Chinon, Loudon, and 
Mirabeau, belonging to his brother, and as a compensation settled 
on that prince an annuity of one thousand English, and two Iboa- 
sand Angevin pounds. Geoffrey consoled himself for his loss by 
the acceptance of the earldom of Nantes, which had been spon- 
taneously offered to him by the citizens. However, he died in a 
short time ; and when Gonan, earl of Richmond, who had assumed 
the title of duke of Bretagne, occupied Nantes, Henry claimed 
and recovered it as heir to his deceased brother (3). [a. d. 1158]. 

Before I proceed with this narrative, I shall lay before the reader 
a sketch of the king's character, as it has been delineated by writers, 
who lived in his court, and observed his conduct under the vicissi- 

(l) Newbrig. ii. «. Paris, 1010. 1019. Baron, relates the latter part of tlie story as a zeport* 

torn, xii.ad ann. 1154. Corooam et phrygiam (ii. 7.), bat his <* at dicitvr " is omitted by Us 

merito clara vidcri, quia igaea sunt. Joan. Salis. copyist, Brampton, 1044. 
PolTcrat. viii. 23. (3) Newbrig. ii. 7. Chron. Norm. 901, W2. 

(J) See Carte, i. 5«6. Newbrigiensis himself 994- 
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tudes of a long and evenirul reign. Between the conqaeror and 
all his male descendants there existed a marl^ed resemblance. The 
stature or Henry was moderate, his countenance majestic, and his 
complexion florid : but his person was disfigured by an unseemly 
protuberance of the abdomen, which he sought to contract by the 
united aid of exercise and sobriety. Few persons have equalled 
him in abstemiousness, none perhaps in activity. He was per- 
petually in motion on foot or on horseback. Every moment which 
could l)e spared from more important concerns he devoted to 
hunting : but no fatigue could subdue his restlessness : after the 
chase he would snatch a hasty repast, and then rising from the 
table, In spite of the murmurs of his attendants, keep them walking 
or stairding till bed-time (1). During his education in the castle of 
Gloucester, he had acquired a knowledge of letters ; and after 
his accession delighted in the conversation of the learned. Such 
was the power of his memory, that he is said to have retained 
whatever he had heard or read, and to have recognised at the first 
glance every person whom he had previously seen (2). He was 
eloquent, affable, facetious ; uniting with the dignity of the prince 
the manners of the gentleman : but under this fascinating outside 
he concealed a heart (hat could descend to the basest artifices, and 
sport with its own honour and veracity. No one would believe 
his assertions or trust his promises . yet he justified this habit of 
duplicity by the maxim, that it is better to repent of words than 
of facts, to be guilty of falsehood than to fail In a favourite pur- 
suit (3). Though possessed of ample dominions, and desirous of 
extending them, he never obtained the laurels of a conqueror. 
His ambition was checked by his caution. Even in the full tide 
of prosperity he would stop to calculate the chances against him, 
and frequently plunged himself into real, to avoid imaginary, evils. 
Hence the characteristic (jpature of his policy was delay : a hasty 
decision could not be recalled : but he persuaded himself that pro- 
crastination would allow him to improve every advantage which 
accident might offer (4). In his own dominions he wished, says a 
contemporary, to concentrate all power within his own person. He 
was jealous of every species of authority which did not emanate 
from himself, and which was not subservient to his will. His 
pride delighted in confounding the most haughty of his nobles, 
and depressing the most powerful families. He abridged their 
rights, divided their possessions, and married their heiresses to 
men of inferior rank (5). He was careful that his favourites should 

(1) Girakl, Camb. 783. Pet. Bles. q>. 40. 66. (4) Ginld. 783. Ble8.ep.66. 

A mane usque ad Tesperam stat in pedes, p. 99. (s) Girald. 784. Servis geuerosas copnlans pe- 

Newbrig. iii. 26. danea; conditionis fedt nniyersos. Radulphus 

(Q) Giral. 783, 784. Bles. ep. 66. Niger apud Wilk. Leg. Sax. 338. This writer has 

(3) Girald. 783. Cardinal Vivian, after a lofig painted Henry in the most hideous colours. He 

' conversation with Henrjr, said, '* Never did I had been banished by the king, and revenged 

witness this man's equal in lying." Ep. S. Thom. himself with his pen . 

xu. 60' 
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owe every thing to himself, and gloried ki the parade of their 
power and opuience,~^ecause they were of bis own creation. Bot 
if he was a bountiful master, he was a most vindictive enemy. 
His temper could not brook contradiction. Whoever hesitated to 
obey his will, or presumed to thwart his desires, was marked out 
for his victim, and was pursued with the most unrelenting ven- 
geance.' Hi^ passion was said to be the raving of a madman, the 
fiiry of a savage beast (t). We are told that in its paroi^ysms his 
eyes were spotted with blood, his countenance seemed of flame, 
his tongue poured a torrent of abuse and imprecation, and his 
hands were employed to inflict vengeance on whatever came within 
his reach (2) : and that on one occasipn, when Humet, a favourite 
minister, had ventured to offer a plea in justification of the king 
of Scots, Henry, in a burst of pasion, called Humet a traitor, 
threw down his cap, ungirt his sword, tore off his clothes, pulled 
the silk coverlet from his couch, and, unable to do more mischief, 
sate down, and gnawed the straw on the floor (3). Hence the reader 
will perceive that pride and passion, caution and duplicity, formed 
the distinguishing traits in his character. 

Among those who possessed well-founded claims on the gratitude 
of the king, one of the principal was Theobald, archbishop of 
Canterbury. He had suffered banishment in the cause of the Plan- 
tagenets, had refused to place the crown on the head of Eustace, 
had negotiated the treaty between Henry and Stephen, and preserved 
the public tranquillity after the unexpected death of the latter. 
These services were not forgotten; and the primate during two 
years retained the first place in the councils of his sovereign. When 
age and infirmity admonished him to retire, his affection for Henry, 
whom he loved as his own child (4), induced him to recommend to 
the royal favour a minister whose acquirements n&ight deserve the 
esteem, and whose wisdom might guide; the inexperience, of the 
young monarch. With this view, and at the suggestion of the bishop 
of Winchester, Theobald brought forward his own archdeacon, 
Thomas Becket, a personage whom the reader will see acting for 
years an important part on the theatre of public affairs, and who, 
since his death, has been alternately portrayed as a saint and hero, 
or as a hypocrite and traitor, according to the religious bias of the 
historian. 

Becket was the son of Gilbert, one of the principal citizens of 
London, the countryman and acquaintance of the archbishop. He 
was placed in his childhood under the care of the canons of Merton, 
and afterwards continued his studies in the schools of the metropolis, 

(1) Est leo, ant leone tracolentior, darn vehe- boy escape witheat severe scan. Ep. S. Tkmn. 
meiitios excandesqit. Blesen. ep. 75. i. 45. 

(2) Girald. 783. Eles. 66 When on one of (3) Kp. S. Ihom. i. 44. 

these occasions a page presented a letter, the (4) Sec many of his letters apnd Bles. ep. 44. 
king attempted to tear out his eyes, nor did the 48. 54. 63. 
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of Oxford, and of Paris. When his father died, he was admided inlo 
the family of Theobald, and with Ibe permission of his patron left 
England to ioiprove himself in the knowledge of the civil and canon 
law. He attended the lectures of Gralian at Bologna, and of another 
celebrated professor at Auxerre. As soon as he returned, his ac- 
quirements M^ere appreciated and rewarded : he obtained preferment 
in the churches of Lincoln and St. Paul's : he was collated to the 
proYOstship of Beverley ^ and, on the elevation of Roger de Pont 
TEveque to the see of York, succeeded him in the archdeaconry of 
Canterbury, the richest dignity in the English church after the 
bishoprics and abbeys, which gave the rank of baron to their pos- 
sessors (1). His predecessor had always viewed him with an eye of 
jealousy ; and the rivalry, which commenced at this early period, 
continued to divide them through life. By his intrigues, Beckct had 
been twice dismissed from the service of Theobald (2) -, but, after 
the removal of Roger, the new archdeacon ruled without control : 
he became the confidential adviser of the primate : as his repre- 
sentative he twice visited the papal court ^ and to his influence the 
public attributed the firm adhesion of Theobald to the cause of 
Matilda. The recommendation of that prelate introduced him to 
the notice, and his own merit entitled him to the protection and 
friendship of Henry. He was appointed chancellor (3), the preceptor 
of the young prince, and the depositary of the royal favour. With 
these distinctions he received more substantial benefits, in the 
wardenship of the Tower of London, the custody of the castle of 
fierghamsted, and the honour of Eye, with the services of one 
hundred and forty knights. Nor was the rapidity of his rise superior 
to the splendour of his course. His equipage displayed the magni- 
ficence of a prinbe : his table was open to every person who had 
business at court (4) : he took precedence of all the lay barons ^ and 
among his vassals were numbered many knights, who had sponta- 
neously done him homage, with the reservation of their fealty to 
the sovereign. The pride of Henry was gratified with the ascendency 
of his favourite. He lived with Becket on terms of the most easy 
familiarity ^ and seemed to have resigned into his hands the govern- 
ment of his dominions both in England and on the continent (5). 

(1) It was then worth 100/. per aanam. Ste- chancery occurs in the reign of Edward I. 
phan. 11. Spelin. Archxologia, 107. 

(2) Stephan, 11. Edvard Grim in Vita apud (4) His biographer hero mentions a circum- 
Surium, 355. stance illastratiye of the manners of the time. 

(3) The chancellor in virtue of his office was The number of uninvited guests was often greater 
keeper of the king's seal, signed all grants, had than could be accommodated at table. Becket, 
the care of the royal chapel, and the custody of that they might not soil their garmeots when 
racant baronies and prelacies, and possessed a they sate on the floor, was careful that it should 
right to a seat in the council without being sum- be daily covered with fresh hay or straw. Ste* 
moned. it was understood to be a certain step to phan. 14- 

a bishopric, and therefore, to avoid the impedi- (5) See Stephanides, p. 14 — ilm The expres- 

ment of Simony, was one of the few offices which sions in the correspondence of the age are very 

could notbe purdiased. Stephan. 13. The chan- strong. Theobald says : in aure et ore vnlgi so- 

cellor 'had not at this period auy authority nat vobis esse cor unum etanimam unam (Bles. 

strictly judicial ; the first mention of the court of ep. 78). Petrus Celleiisis : Secundum post regem 
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Almost every useftil medsure;which distinguished the commeDce- 
ment of the king's reign has been attributed to the advice of Becket 
by the veracity or partiality of his biographers. But the new chan- 
cellor did not merely give his advice : when occasion offered, he 
acted the part of a negotiator and warrior. The king of France, who 
dreaded the aggrandizement of a vassal already more powerful than 
his lord, had threatened to oppose the pretensions of Henry to the 
earldom of Nantes. Becket was immediately despatched to Paris* 
His magnificence astonished the inhabitants ; his address lulled the 
jealousy of the monarch. The king followed to ratify the engage- 
ments of his minister ; and Henry, his eldest son (for William had 
died), was affianced to Margaret, the infant daughter of Louis. 
A Norman baron accepted the care of her education ; and her dower, 
three castles in the YeiCin, was placed in the hands of the knights 
Templars till the conclusion of the marriage (i). 

[A. D. 1159.] But the future union of their children formed too 
feeble a tie to bind prinCes, naturally divided by a multiplicity of 
jarring and important interests. Their friendship had scarcely com- 
menced when it was interrupted by a contest of the most singular 
description. The father of queen Eleanor had possessed the duchy 
of Toulouse, in right of his wife Philippa, but under pretext of a 
sale or mortgage, had conveyed it to her uncle, Raymond, count 
of St. Gilles. At his death the right of succession to all his dominions 
devolved on his daughter^ and Raymond, that he might retain 
Toulouse, concluded a treaty with her husband, the king of France, 
by which the territory was secured to him as the dower of his wife, 
Constantia, the sister of Louis. Eleanor, by her subsequent divorce 
from the French king, was restored to all her original rights : 
whence Henry contended that the transfer of Toulouse to Raymond 
was void, and prepared to enforce the claim of his queen at the head 
of a powerful army. By the advice of Becket he exchanged the 
personal services of his vassals for a pecuniary aid, a scutage of 
three pounds in England, and of forty Angevin shillings on the 
continent, to be levied on each knight's fee (2) ^ and with the money 

in qaataor regais qais ta ignorat. (Martenne, were loaded with bands of ale to be given to 

Thesaor. Anec. iii.) The £nglUh bishops: In the populace: one carried the fumitore of the 

familiarem gratiam tarn lata vos mente suscepit, chancellor's chapel, another of his bedchamber, 

ut domtnationis soa; loca qos a boreali oceano ad a third of his kitchen, and a foarUi his plate and 

Pyrenacum nsqne porrecta snnt, polestati yestne wardrobe : the remaining two were appropriated 

cuncta sabjecerit, at in his colom hos beatos re- to the use of his attendants. These were followed 

putaret opinio, qni in Testris poterant ocalis by twelve sampter horses, on each of which 

complacere. Epist. S. Thorn, i. 126> rode a monkey, with the groom behind oa his 

(l) Chron. Norm. 994. The reader will be knees. Ifext came the esqnires bearing the shields, 

amused with the following account of the man* and leading the chargers of their luugfats, then 

ner in which the chancellor travelled through other esquires, gentlemen's sons, fidconers, of- 

fnace. Whenever he entered a town, the pro* ficers of the household, knights and clergymeB, 

cession was led by two hundred and fifty boys, riding two and two; and bnt of all die chuicei- 

singing national airs : then came his hounds in lor himself in familiar converse with a few 

couples; and these were succeeded by eight friends. As he passed, the natives were heard to 

waggons, each drawn by five horses, and at- exclaim : *' What manner of man must the king 

tended by five drivers in new frocks. Every '* of England be, when his chancdlor travels in 

waggon was covered with skins, and protected *' such state! " Stephan. 20> 21. 

by two guards, and a fierce mastiff either (2) The scutage raised in England i80>909A 

fhaincd bdow, or at liberty above. Two of them ( GerTa8e> 188l)» which ^tcs that the knights' 
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collected a numerous force of mercenaries, whose attendance in the 
field was limited to three months. With them marched spon- 
taneously several English and foreign barons, a prince of Wales, 
Malcolm king of Scotland, and Raymond king of Arragon, to whose 
infant daughter Henry had afiianced his son Richard, another inl^nt 
still in the arms of hi^ nurse. Among this host of warriors no one 
was more conspicuous than the chancellor, who had engaged a 
body of seven hundred knights at his own expense^ and marching 
at their head, was the foremost in every enterprise. Cahors was 
taken, and the army approached the walls or Toulouse, when the 
king of France, who considered his honour pledged to the count of 
St. Gilles, threw himself with a small force into the city. Becket 
advised an immediate assault : Louis would fall into the hands of 
the king, and who could calculate the advantage to be derived from 
the ransom of so illustrious a captive? But the ardour of the chan- 
cellor was checked by the caution of Henry, who hesitated to 
authorize by his example the practice of vassals fighting against their 
lords*, and while fus council deliberated, the French knights 
hastened to the aid of Louis ^ the golden opportunity was lost ; and 
the English king led back his army to Normandy. The chanceUor 
remained to secure the conquests which had been made. He fortified 
Gahors, took three castles, hitherto deemed impregnable, and tilted 
with a French knight, whose horse he bore off as the honourable 
proof of his victory. But his presence was soon required by Henry \ 
and having disposed of his household troops in different garrisons, 
he returned to Normandy at the head of twelve hundred knights and 
four thousand cavalry, whom he had lately raised and maintained at 
his own charge (1). Had he been a military adventurer, his conduct 
in this campaign might have deserved praise \ but it savours little of 
the meek and peaceful spirit of theChristian churchman. Something 
perhaps should be indulged to the mannersof the age. The preceding 
reign had often beheld Henry of Winchester at the head of armies : 
Becket might allege, that what had been tolerated in a bishop and 
legate was equally allowable in a deacon and chancellor. 

The forbearance of the English king was met with a suitable 
return on the part of Louis. The two princes saw each other : their 
respective claims were satisfactorily adjusted -,.and the young Henry 
did homage to the French monarch for the duchy of Normandy. 
Yet within a month the war was rekindled. The death of his queen 
CoDStantia had left Louis a widower, without male issue -, and after 

fees were still 60,000, the namber at which they writs in Brady, i. 1 17—120. 219. Also the Cos. 

had been fixed by ** the conqaeror." It was a turn. Norman, xxt. 

commutatimi for military service; but did not (l)Newbrig. ii. 10* Chron. Norm. 992—995. 

fall on the tenants of the crown indiyidually, Stephan. 22, 23. The cavalry were horsemen in 

since they levied it proportionally on their own the service of the different knights. Each knight 

tenants. Moreover, when they folfilled their ser< received three shillings a day for forty days, an4 

vice to the king, he granted them permission to was entertained at the chancellor's table ihurhig 

l0V3r8eattdge on their tenants. See se^rai 9uch the time. Ibid. 
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a short mourning of two weeks^ by Ihe advice of his council, be 
married Adelais, the sister of the three earls of Blois, Ghampagoe, 
and Sancerre, and niece to Stephen, the late king of England. 
[a. d. 1160. ] This alliance with a family so hostile to his interests 
alarmed Henry, who having clandestinely obtained a dispensation, 
caused the contract of marriage to be solemnized between his son, 
who had reached the seventh, and Margaret, the daughter of Louis, 
who was in her third year. His object in this precipitate measure 
was to obtain possession of her dower. The three knights Templars, 
to whom the castles of Gisors, NeuQe, and Neuchatel had been 
intrusted, were present at the ceremony, and in compliance with 
their oaths surrendered these fortresses to the king. Louis felt in- 
dignant at so dishonourable a transaction : hostilities were reoom* 
menced -, but before much blood had been shed another reconciliation 
was effected by the good offices of Peter of Tarenlaise, who was 
employed in France to support the interests of pope Alexander III (1). 

On the death of Adrian in 1159 the college of cardinals hmi 
separated iato two parties. Three-«nd-twenty votes were given in 
favour of Orlando, the chancellor of the apostolic see ^ three for 
Octavian, cardinal priest of St. Cecily's. Each assumed the title, and 
exercised the authority of pope, the former under the name of 
Alexander III, the latter under that of Victor lY. The Ghristiaa 
world was immediately divided between the two competitors. The 
emperor Frederic supported with ail his influence*the cause of his 
creature Victor : the kings of England and France, by the advice 
of their bishops, acknowledged the authority of Alexander. It was 
in vain that the emperor essayed by letters and messengers to shake 
their determination. When Alexander found it prudent to quit Italy, 
they respectively solicited him to select his residence in their domi* 
nions ^ and when they met him at Gourcy sur Loire, they placed 
him between them, and on foot, holding his bridle, conducted him 
to his pavilion. It was deemed a proud day for the pontiff, who 
thus in his exile ^as honoured by the most powerful mooarchs -, 
while his rival, though in the actual possession of Rome, was a 
mere puppet in the hands of his imperial protector (2). 

The two last years of Theobald's life had been spent in advocating 
the cause of Alexander. Infirmity had rendered bim incapable of 
active exertion ; but he had employed* the pen of his secretary to 
prove to the king and his fellow bishops the superior claim of a 
pontiff, who had been elected by the majority of the sacred col- 
lege (3). [Apr. 18.] His death in 1161 left at the royal disposal the 
highest dignity in the English church. The favour enjoyed by the 

(t) Ghron. Norm. 997. Hored. 283. Nevbrig. salia fierent, si ecclesiae posseat habere oonseo- 
ii. 24. The legates who had granted the dispcn* sum. Bouquet, xv. 701. 

sation, defended their conduct on the ground (2) Chron. Norm. 997, 998. Newbrig. ii. 9- 
that it had already been agreed^ nt eadern spon- Baron, ad ann. 1159—1162. 

(3) Blesen. ep. 48> i9. 
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chancellor, and the situation which he filled, pointed him out as the 
pedon the most likely to succeed : by the courtiers he was already 
called the future archbishop; and when the report was mentioned 
to him, he ambiguously replied that he was acquainted with four 
poor psiftsis far better qualified for that dignity than hiiBself. But 
Henry^ whatever were his intentions, is believed to have kept them 
locked up within his own breast. During the vacancy the revenues 
of the see were paid into the exchequer : nor was he anxious to 
deprive himself of so valuable an income by a precipitate election. 
[A. D. 1162.] At the end of thirtaen months he sent for the chan- 
cellor at Falaise, hade hifh prepare for a voyage to England, and 
added that within a few days he woold be archbishop of Canterbury. 
Becket, looking with a smile of irony on his dress, replied, that he 
had not much of the appearance of an archbishop \ and that if the 
king were serious, be must beg permission todecUne the preferment, 
because it would be impossible for him to perform the duties of the 
situation, and at the same time retain the favour of his benefactor. 
But Henry wa# infleidble : the legate Henrf of Pisa added his en- 
treaties ; and Becket, though he already saw iM storm gathering, 
in which he afterwards perished, was induced, against his own 
judgment, to acquiesce (1). [ May 30. ] He sailed to England : the 
prelates and a deputatfon of the monks^of Canterbury assemUed in 
the king's chapel at Westminster ; every vote was given in hi^ favour ; 
the applause of the nobility testified their satisfaction *, and prince 
Henry in the name of his father gave the royal assent. Becket was 
ordained priest by the bishop of Rochester, and the next day, having 
been declared free from all secular obligations, he was consecrated 
by Henry of Winchester. It was a most pohipous ceremony ; for 
all the nobility of England, (o gratify the king, attended in honour 
of his favourite. That the known intentions of Henry must have 
influenced the electors there can be little doubt : but it appears that 
throughout the whole business every necessary form was fully 
observed. Gilbert Foliot alone, bishop of Hereford, a prelate of rigid 
morals, and much canonical learning, jeeringly observed that the 
king had at last wrought a miracle ; for he had changed a soldier 
into a priest, a layman into an archbishop. The sarcasm was noticed 
at the time as a sally of disappointed ambition (2). 

That Becket had still to learn the self-denying virtues of the 
clerical. character is plain from his own confession-, that his conduct 

(1) Stephan. 17. Vit. S. Thorn, c. 6. Placuit ei ii«;ainst it. Ep. S. Thorn, i. 126. The primate's 
ut proiBOTerer in archiepiscopam, dens scit, me reply is satisfactory. He defies his enemies to 
id Don volente. £t magis pro sao qoam pro Dei point out any defect in the proceedings. If Ma- 
amore acqaievi. S. Thorn, in Quadril. c. 34. tilda disapproved, her disapprobation was a pro- 

(2) Stephan. 24. Gerrase, 1382, 1383. Rad. a found secret : if any of the clergy sighed, they 
Dicet. 533. Foliot, in a letter which he wrote were those who sought the archbishopric for 
daring the heat of the contest between Henry theauelves ; and the nation, so far from exclaim- 
aad the archbishop complains of this election, ing against his promotion, universally approved 
He says that Matilda disapprove of it, Uiat the it. Ep. i. 108. 12T. 

clergy sighed at it, and that die nation ocfadmed 
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• 

had always defied the reproach of immorQlily was coDfidently as- 
serted by his friends, and is eqaivalenUy acl^nowledged by the silence 
of bis enemies. The ostentatious parade and worldly pursuits of the 
chancellor were instantly renounced by the archbishop, who in the 
feryour of his conversion prescribed to himself, as a punishmeot for 
the luxury and vanity of his former life, a daily course of secret 
mortification. His conduct was now marked by the strictest atten- 
tion to the decencies of his station. To the train of tonights and 
noblemen, who had been accustomed to wait on him, succeeded a 
few companions selected from the most virtuous and learned of his 
clergy. His diet was abstemious; his chSirities were abundant; his 
time was divided into certain portions allotted to prayer, and study, 
and the episcopal flinctions. These he found it difiiGult to unite 
with those of the chancellor ; and therefore, as at hi» consecration 
he had been declared free from all secular engagements, he resigned 
that office into the hands of the king (1). This total change of 
conduct has been viewed with admiration or censure according to 
the candour or prejudices of the beholders. By his contemporaries 
it was universally attributed to a conscientious sense of duty : 
modern writers have frequently described it as a mere affectation of 
piety, under which he sought to conceal projects of immeasurable 
ambition. But how came this hypocrisy, if it existed, to elude, dur- 
ing a long and bitter contest, the keen eyes of his adversaries? A 
more certain path would certainly have offered itself to ambition. 
By continuing to flatter the king's wishes, and by uniting in himself 
the offices of chancellor and archbishop, he might in all probability, 
have ruled without control both ifi church and state (2). 

For more than twdve monthiU'the primate appeared to enjoy his 
wonted ascendency in the royal favour. But during his absence the 
warmth of Henry's affection insensibly evaporated. The sycophants 
of the court, who observed the change, industriously misrepresented 
the actions of the archbishop, and declaimed in exaggerated terms 
against ttie loftiness of his views, the superiority of his talents, and 
the decision of his character (3). Such hints made a deep impres- 
sion on the suspicious and irritable mind of the king, who now 
began to pursue his late favourite with a hatred as vehement as had 
been the friendship, with which be had formerly honoured him. 
Amidst a number of discordant statements it is difficult to fix on the 
original ground of the dissension between them : whether it were 
the archbishop's resignation of the chancellorship, or his resump- 
tion of the lands alienated from his see, or his attempt to reform 
the clergymen who attended the court, of his opposition to the re- 

(1) Stephan. 24, 35. Blesen, ep. 27. Grlm» in qui nobis non obediret pro libito. S. Ibom. Vfmi 

rita. 35«. Genra<e, 1384. G«rva«. 1896- 

C2> 5i YeUemos soae per omnia placere ▼olun* (8) Stepb. 27. 
»aU, u ma polesUte ▼«! nipio non «8set quis. 
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viyal of (he odious tax known by the name of the danegelt (1). But 
that which brought them into immediate collision was a controversy 
respecting the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. A rapid view 
of the origin and progress of these courts, and of their authority in 
civil and criminal causes, may not prove uninteresting to the 
reader. 

1 . From the commencement of Christianity its professors had 
been exhorted to withdraw their differences from the cognizance 
of profane tribunals, and to submit them to the paternal authority 
of their bishops (2), who, by the nature of (heir office, were bound 
to heal the wounds of dissension, ahd by the sacredness of their 
character were removed beyond the suspicion of partiality or pre- 
judice. Though an honourable, it was a distracting servitude, from 
which (he more pious would gladly have been relieved : but the 
advantages of the system recommended it to the approbation of the 
christian emperors. Gonstantine and his successors appointed the 
bishops the general arbitrators within their respective dioceses ^ and 
the officers of justice were, compelled to execute their decisions 
without either delay or appeal (3). At first, to authorize the in- 
terference of the spiritual judge, the previous consent of both the 
plaintiff and defendant was requisite (4) : but Theodosius left it to 
the option of the parlies, either of whom was indulged with the 
liberty of carrying the cause in the first instance into the bishop's 
court, or even of removing it thither in any stage of the pleadings 
before the civil magislrate (5). Charlemagne inserted this constitu- 
tion of Theodosius in his code, and ordered it to be invariably ob- 
served among all the nations, which acknowledged his authority (6). 
^. If by the imperial law the laity were permitted, by the canon 
law the clergy were compelled, to accept of the bishop as the judge 
of civil controversies (7). It did not become them to quit the 
spiritual duties of their profession, and entangle themselves in the 
intricacies of law proceedings. The principle was fully admitted 
by the emperor Justinian, who decided that in cases, in which only 
one of the parties was a clergyman, the cause must be submitted to 
(he decision of the bishop (8). This valuable privilege, to which 
the teachers of the northern nations had been accustomed under 

(l) See Grim, spud Mdrtenne, iii. 1739<*-The one of his snccessors, probablj TheodosiiM, to 
account of the archbishop's having opposed the whom it is ascribed by Charlemagne, 
danegeh is ridiculed bv Lord Lyttelton and (6) Capitis i Reg. Franc, ri. 366* He thos 
Carte, bat that Henry did reviTe that tax is cer- enumerates his smijects : Romani, Franci, Ala- 
tain from Radulphns Niger, Leg. Sax. 33$. manni, Bajuvarii, Saxones, Tnringii, Fresones, 

^2^ 1 Cor. yi. 1—6. Galli, Borgundiones, Britones, Longobardi, Was- 

(3) Euseb. vit. Constan. iv. 27. Socomen. Hist, cones, Be^eventani, Gothi et Hispani— and says 
i. 9* More arbitri sp<Mite residentis. Cod. de that he transcribed the lav ex decimo sexto 
Epis. audientia, leg. 7. Ibid leg. 8. Theodosii imperatoris libro, capitulo videlicet ii. 

(4) Ibid, Si qui ex eofueiuu. Valentin, iii. No- ad intenogata Ablavii ducis. Ibid. 
TeL 12. Sozom ibid. (J\ Con. Cartfa. iii. 9. 

Ji) Cod. Theod. appen. Extravag. 1. De Epis. (8) Justin. Novd. Ixxix. 1. Ixxxiii. In Novel, 

cio. Godefroy has nroved that this edict cxxiii. 21., he added the liberty of appeal from 

should not be attributed to Constantine : bat the bishop's sentence within ten days. 
there can be UtUe doubt that it was issued by 
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their own princes, they naturally established among their converts ; 
and it was soon confirmed to the clergy by the civil power in every 
christian country. 3. Gonstantine had thought, that the irregularities 
of an order of men devoted to the offices of religion should be veiled 
from the scrutinizing eye of the people. With this view he granted 
to each bishop, if he were accused of violating the law, the liberty, 
of being tried by his colleagues ; and moreover invested hkn with 
a criminal jurisdiction over his own clergy (1). Whether his 
authority was confined to lesser offences, or extended to capital 
crimes, is a subject of controversy. There are many edicts which 
without any limitation reserve the correction of the clergy to the 
discretion of the bishop (2) : but in the novels of Justinian a distinc- 
tion is drawn between ecclesiastical and civil transgressions. With 
the former the emperor acknowledges that the civil power has no 
concern (3) : the latter are cognisable by the civil Judge. Yet before 
his sentence can be executed, the convict must be degraded by his 
ecclesiastical superior : or, if the superior refuse, the whole affair 
must be referred to the consideration of the sovereign (4). That 
this regulation prevailed among the western nations, after their 
separation from the empire, is proved by the canons of several 
councils (5) : but the distinction laid down by Justinian was in- 
sensibly abolished ^ and, whatever might be the nature of the offence 
with which a clergyman was charged, he was, in the first instance 
at least, amenable |o none but an ecclesiastical tribunal (6). 

It was thus that on the continent the spiritual courts were first 
established, and their authority was afterwards^ enlarged : but 
among the Anglo-Saxons the limits of the two Judicatures were in- 
termixed and undefined. When the imperial government ceased in 
other countries, the natives preserved many of its institutions, 
which the conquerors incorporated with their own laws ; but our 
barbarian ancestors eradicated every prior establishment,^ and 
transplanted the manners of the wilds of Germany into the* new 
solitude which they had made. After their conversion, they as- 
sociated the heads of the clergy with their nobles, and both equally 
exercised the functions of civil magistrates. It is plain that the 
bishop was the sole ju^fee of the clergy in criminal cases (7) : that 
he alone decided their differences (8), and that to him appertained 
the cognisance of certain offences against the rights of the church 
and the sanctions of religion (9) : but asMt was his duty to sit with 
the sheriff in the court of the county, his ecclesiastical became 
blended with his secular jurisdiction, and many causes, which in 

(I) Nioeph. Hist. Tii. 46. Con. Cartli. iii. p. (5) SjTiod. Parisicn. t. can. 4. Synod. Ma- 

Cod^jS^; du^: ^^ *r"- ? *^"' ^«- *^' '*'• *l8)Ve wplml? keg. Franc, i. 38. ▼• 37«. 390. 
7,; r \ ^ '^'- ^^' *• ^»- a*7. 422. 436. 

(3) Juatinian. Novel. Iwcxiii. |. See abo Con. (T) Leg. Sax. 83. 

Lhalced.111. Cod.Theod.dereligionc,Leg. 1. (8) Leg. Sax. 51- "i, 115. 12». ▼. HO. xi. 

(4) Joatinian. Novel, cxxiii. 21 151. 

(9) Leg- Sax. 12. 34. 53.<142. 1. 
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Other eouDtries had been reserved to the spiritual jud^e, were de- 
cided in England before a mixed tribunal. This disposition con- 
tinued in force till the Norman conquest^ when, as the reader 
roust have formerly noticed, the two judicatures were completely 
separated by the new sovereign^ and in every diocese ^^ courts 
christian," that is, o( the bishop and his archdeacons, were esta- 
blished after the model, and with the authority of similar courts in 
all other parts of (he western church (1). 

The tribunals, created by this arrangement, were bound in the 
terms of the original charier to*be guided in their proceedings by 
the ^' episcopal laws," a system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, 
composed of the canons of councils, the decrees of popes, and the 
maxims of the more ancient fathers. This, like all other codes of 
law, had in the course of centuries received numerous additions. 
New cases perpetually occurred ; new decisions were given ; and 
new compilations were made and published. The two, which at the 
time of the conquest prevailed in the spiritual courts of France, 
and which were sanctioned by the charter of William in England, 
were the collection under the name of Isidore, and that of Burchard, 
bishop of Worms (2). About the end of the century appeared a 
new code from the pen of Ivo, bishop of Chartres, whose ac- 
quaintance with the civil law of Rome enabled him to give to his 
work a superiority over the compilations of his predecessors. Yel 
the knowledge of Ivo must have been confined to the Theodosian 
code, the institutes and tautilated extracts from the pandects of 
Justinian. But when Amalphi was taken by the Pisans in 1137, as 
entire copy of the last work was discovered ; and its publication 

(1) Leg. Sax. SS3. There can be no dpubt that for the pdrticular purpose of wididitiwing pre- 
the existenee of these courts was con&mcd, as lates accused of crimes, from the immediate juris- 
oftenasoar kings confimrad ill general terms the dictioa of the archbishop and the provincial 
liberties of the clergy.— Blackstone, misled bj synod, and placing them in the first instance 
an ambiguous passage in an old collection of under the protection of the pontiff. In an age 
hiws, supposes that Henry the first ftbotished the . unacquainted with the art of criticism no one 
*f courts* christian *' (Comment, iii. 5) : but the doubted the authenticity of these spurious de^ 
same collection frequently mentions them as in crees ; the enemies of the innovation only con- 
existence, and says expressly in the words of tended that, whatever might have been decided 
.St. Ambrose, Sandtum est in cauris fidei Tel ee- by the first pontiffs, the contrary had afterwards 
clesiastici alicujus ordinis eum judicare debere, been established by their successors (Flodoaid. 
qui nee munere impar sH, nee jure dissimilis. iii. 22). But the interest of the bishops coincided 
hee. Sax. 237- in this case with that of Ihe pontiffs : by dieir 

(2) It is evident from the Anglo-Saxon ooun- united influence the opposition of the metropo- 
cils that they followed a collection of canons, litans was borne down ; and the decrees in the 
which was termed codex canonum yetus ecclesia: compilation of Isidore were admitted as laws of 
Romanac. > suspect it was that of Martin, bishop the church. About 1010 Burchard made a new 
of Braga, sent by pope Adrian to Charlemagne ; collection, into which they were also introduced, 
as at the same time the legates of that pontiff Whether tbey had been followed in England, we 
came to England and held two councils for the have not tlie means to ascertain; bat in France 
reformation of ecclesiastical discipline. In the their authority was no longer doubted ; and by 
begtnmog of the ninth century, Riculf bishop of the leges episcopates the Nonnan bishi^s would 
Mentz, brought into Gaul a new compilation by certainly xindersland the laws contained in the 
a writer who called himself Isidore ( Hincm. two compilations of Isidore and Burchard. The 
opuac. zxiy.) ; but this compilation contained forgery was exposed by eardinal di Cusa about 
decrees which had been hitherto unknown, themiddleofl^ fifteenth century. I have added 
Former collections began with the decisions of this note, because moet writers seem to suppose 
Siricius : Isidore added many, said to hare been that it was not till after the decretum of Gratian 
giren by his predecessors. It is now acknow- that the false decretals Were admitted in this 
ledged that they are forgeries ; and some of them king;dom . 

from their tendency seemed to have been framed 
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immediaiely attracled, and almost monopolized, the attention of the 
learned. Among the students und admirers of th'e pandects was 
Gratian, a monk of Bologna , who conceiyed the idea of compiling 
a digest of the canon law on the model of that favourite work ; and 
soon afterwards, having incorporated with his own labours the col- 
lections of former writers, he gave his ^' decrelum'' to the public 
in 1151. From that moment the two codes, the civil and canon 
laws, were deemed the principal repositories of legal knowledge; 
and the study of each was supposed necessary to throw lighl on (he 
other. Roger, the bachelor, a ihonk of Bee, had already reiid 
lectures on the sister sciences in England, but he was advanced U) 
the government of his abbey (1) ] and the English scholars, im- 
mediately after the publication of the decretum, crowded to the 
more renowned professors in the city of Bologna. After their re- 
turn they practised in the episcopal courts : their respective merits 
were easily appreciated, and the proficiency of the more eminent 
was rewarded with an ample harvest of wealth and preferment. 

This circumstance gave to the spiritual a marked superiority over 
the secular courts. The proceedings in the former were guided by 
fixed and invariable principles, the result of the wisdom of ages, 
the latter were compelled to follow a system of jurisprudence con- 
fused and uncertain, partly of Anglo-Saxon, partly of Norman 
origin, and depending on precedents, of which some were furnished 
by memory, others had been transmitted by tradition. The clerical 
judges were men of talents and education : the uniformity and 
equity of their decisions were preferred to the caprice and violence 
which seemed to sway the royal and baronial justiciaries ^ and by 
degrees every cause, which legal ingenuity could connect with the 
provisions of the canons, whether it regarded tithes, or advowsons, 
or public scandal, or marriage, or testaments, or perjury, or breach 
of contract, was drawn before the ecclesiastical tribunals. A spirit 
of rivalry arose between the two judicatures, which quickly ripened 
into open hostility. On the one side were ranged the bishops and 
chief dignitaries of the church, on the other the king and barons ; 
both equally interested in the quarrel, because both were ac- 
customed to receive the principal share of the fees, fines and for- 
feitures in their respective courts. Archbishop Theobald had seen 
the approach, and trembled for the issue of the contest^ and from 
his death-bed he wrote to Henry, recommending to his protection 
the liberties of the church, and putting him on his guard against 
the machinations of its enemies (2). 

(1) Chron. Nonn. 7B3. Gerr. 1665. He was tempts of the king to extort money from llw 
made abbot in 1149. From John of Salisbury we clergy. This has indeed been asserted (Lyttd. 
learn that .Stephen prohibited the lectures of iii. 24. Mr. Turner, Hist. p. 903), but the as- 
Roger. Joan. Salis. De nngis cur. viii. 32. sertion rests on a very frail foundation : on a 

(2) Bles. ep. 63. Steplian. 28. It is not im- MS. in the Cotton Ubraiy (Claud. B. ii. 3), attri- 
probable that Becket, while he was chancellor, buted to Foliot, bishop of Umdon, but proved 
and the royal favourite, might second the at- tobe a forgerybyMr.Berington(Hist. App. ii.) : 
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The oODtest at last oommenced ; and the first attack was made 
with great judgment against that quarter, in which the spiritual 
courts were the most defenceless, their crionoal jarisdiction. The 
canons had excluded clergymen from judgments of blood : and 
the severest punishments which th€^ could inflict were flagella- 
tion, fine, imprisonment, and degradation. It was contended that 
such punishments were inadequate to the suppression of the more 
enormous offences *, and that they encouraged the perpetration of 
crime by ensuring a species of impunity to the perpetrator. As 
eyery individual^ who had been admitted to the tonsure, whether 
he afterwards receiyed holy orders or not, was entitled to the cle- 
rical privileges, we may concede that there were in these turbulent 
times many criminals among the clergy ; but, if it were ever said 
that they had committed more than a hundred homicide^ within the 
last ten years, we may qualify our belief of the assertion, by recol- 
lecting the warmth of the two parties, and the exaggeration to 
which contests naturally give birth (1). In the time of Theobald, 
Philip de firois, a canon of Bedford (2), had been arraigned before 
his bishop, convicted of manslaughter, and condemned to make 
pecuniary compensation to the relations of the deceased. Long 
afterwards, Fitz-Peter, the itinerant justiciary, alluding to the same 
case, called him a murderer in the open court at Dunstable. A 
violent altercation ensued^ and the irritation of Philip drew from 
him expressions of insult and contempt. The report was carried to 
the king, who deemed himself injured in the person of his officer, 
and ordered De Brois to be indicted for this new offence in the spi- 
ritual court. He was tried and condemned to be publicly whipt, to 
be deprived of the fruits of his benefice, and to be suspended from 
his flinctions during two years. It was hoped that the severity of 
the sentence would mitigate the king's anger : but Henry was im- 
placable : he swore ''by God's eyes" that they had favoured De 
Brois on account of his clerical character, and required the bishops 
to make oath that they bad done justice between himself and the 
prisoner (3). [a. d. 1163.] In this temper of mind he summoned 
them to Westminster, and required their consent, that for the 
future, whenever a clergyman had been degraded for a public crime 
by the sentence of the spiritual judge, he should be immediately 
delivered into the custody of a lay officer to be punished by the sen- 
tence of a lay tribunal (4). To this the bishops, as guardians of the 

on a passage in Wilkins (i. 43l), which, how- left in the dark as to the nature of the impo- 

ever, is so mutilated that no meaning can be ex< sition, and the name of him who invented it. 

tracted from it : and from a letter of archbishop Bles. ep. 49. 

Theobald, in which he says that during a dan- (l) ^{ewbrig. ii. 16- His testimony amounts 

gerous illness he had made a vow to abolish all only to this, that it was said that some one had 

the bad customs introduced in his days and said so. 

Earticnlarly that of second aids, which his (7) Huic controversise prsstitit oecasionem 

rother the archdeacon had imposed on the Philippus de Brois. Diceto, 537- 

charch. It may be, that this archdeacon was ^3^ Diceto, ibid. Stephan. 82. Quadril, c. t7. 

Beckct ; bat the letter has no date, and we are (4) Diceto, 53(S. 
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rights of tte church, objecled. The proposal, they pbserted, went 
to place the English clergy on a worse footing than their brethren in 
any other christian cooatry r it was repugnant to those liberties 
which the king had sworn to preserve at his coronation ; and it vio- 
lated the first principle of law, by requiring that the same indivi- 
dual should be tried twice and punished twice for one and the same 
offence (1). Henry, who had probably anticipated the answer, im- 
mediately quitted the subjQct, and inquired whether they would 
promise to observe the ancient customs of the realm. The question 
was captious, as neither the number nor the tendency of these cus- 
toms had been defined ; and the archbishop with equal policy re- 
plied that he would observe theda, ^^ saving his order.'' The clause 
was admitted when the clergy swore feaHy to the sovereign ^ why 
should it be.rejected, when they only promised the observance of 
customs? The king put the question separately to all the prelates, 
and, with the exception of the Mibop of Chichester, received from 
each the same answer. His eyes flashed with indignation : they were 
leagued, he said, in a conspiracy against him ; and in a borst of 
fury he rushed out of the apartment. The ne&t morning the pri- 
mate received an order to surrender the honour of Eye,, and the 
castle of Berkhamstead ; the Iring had departed by break of ^y (2). 

The original point in dispute was now merged in a more im- 
portant controversy *, for it was evident Biat under the name of the 
customs was meditated an attack not oa one, but on most of the cle- 
rical immunities. Qf the duty of the prelates to oppose this inno- 
vation no clergyman at that period entertained a doubt ; but to 
determine how far that opposition might safely be carried was a 
subject of uncertain discussion. The archbishop of York, who had 
been gained by the king, proposed to yield for the present, and to 
resume the contest under more favourable auspices : the undaunted 
spirit of Becket spurned the temporizing policy of his former rival, 
and urged the necessity of unanimous and persevering resistance. 
Every expedient was employed to subdue his resolution ; and at 
length, wearied out by the representations of his friends and the 
threats of his enemies, the pretended advice of the pontiff, and the 
assurance that Henry would be content with the mere honour of 
victory, he waited on the king at Woodstock, and offered to make 
the promise, and omit the obnoxious clause. He was graciously re- 
ceived *, and to bring the matter to an issue, a great council was 
summoned to meet at Clarendon after the Christmas holidays (3). 

[A. D. 1164. Jan. 25.] In this assembly John of Oxford, one of the 

(l) The words in which the king addressed privilege, and was amenahle to the secular 

the prelates, peto et volo uttao, Domine Gantoa- courts, if he oHieaded again. Hoved. 283. 

riensis, et coepiscoporom tiiDrnm consilio (Ste- (3) Stephan. 29, 30. Qoadril. 18, 19. Gervase, 

phan, 20), show that he acknowledged the legal 1385. 

right of the clergy to the privilege which he (3) Qoadril. 25. Hoved. 282. Grim, apod Sor. 

sought to abolish. It shoold be observed that 357. 
after a clergyman had been degraded, he lost his 
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royal chaplains, was appointed president by (he king, who Im- 
mediately called on the bishops to fulfll their promise. His angry 
manner and threatening tone reyiyed the suspicions of the primate, 
who yentured to express a wish that the saying clause might still be 
admitted. At this request the indignation of the king was extreme ; 
he threatened fiecket with exile or death -, the door of the next 
apartment was thrown open, and discoyered a body of knights with 
their garments tucked up, and (heir swords drawn ; the nobles and 
prelates besought the archbishop to relent; and (wo knights Tem- 
plars on their knees conjured him to preyent by his acquiescence 
the massacre of all the bishops, which otherwise would most cer- 
tainly ensue. Sacrificing his own judgment to their entreaties rather 
than their arguments, he promised in the word of truth to obsenre 
the '^ customs, '* and required of the king to be informed what they 
were. The reader will probably feel some surprise to learn that 
they were yet unknown : but a committee or inquiry was appointed; 
and the next day Richard de Lucy and Joscelin de fialioi exhibited 
the sixteen constitutions of Clarendon. Three copies were made, 
«ach of which was subscribed by the king, the prelates, and thirty- 
seycn barons. Henry then demanded that the bishops should affix 
their seals. After what had passed, it was a trifle neither worth the 
asking, nor the refusing. 'The primate replied (hat he had per- 
formed all that he had promised, and that he would do nothing 
more. His conduct on this trying occasion has been seyerely con- 
demned for its duplicity. To me he appears more descrying of pity 
than censure. His was not the tergiyersation of one who seeks to 
effect his object by fraud and deception : it was rather the hesi&tion 
of a mind oscillating between the decision of his own judgment 
and the opinions and apprehensions of others. His conyiction seems 
to liaye remained unchanged : he yielded, to ayoid the charge of 
haying by his obstinacy drawn destruction on the heads of his fel- 
low bishops (1). 

After the yehemence with which the recognition, of the " cus- 
toms '' was urged, and the importance which has been attached to 
them by modern writers, the reader will naturally expect some ac- 
count of the constitutions of Clarendon. I shall therefore mention 
the principal :— I. It was enacted that *' the custody of eyery ya- 
" cant archbishopric, bishopric, abbey and priory of royal founda- 
^' tioD, ought to be giyen, and its revenues paid to the king ; and 
^^ that the election of a new incumbent ought to be made in conse- 
'* quence of the king's writ, by the chief clergy of the church, as- 
<' sembled in the king's chapel, with the assent of the king, and 
«' with the adyice of such prelates as the king may call to his assist- 

(1) Stephan. 33--<35. Qoadril. 2S» 27. Genrase. wan deceiTcd by the 8parii0» letter attrilmtid to 
139S. Lord Lyttdtoa bas gWen « !rery different Foliot. 
account of this tFaosaction {ir. 24» 85)» h«t he 

I. 25 
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^^ ance.'' The custom recited io the first part of this constitutioD 
could DOt claim higher autiquily than the reign of William Rufus, 
by whom it was introduced. It had moreover been renounced after 
his death by all his successors, by Henry the first, by Stephen, and 
lastly, by the present king himself (1). On what plea therefore it 
could be now confirmed as an ancient custom, it is difficult to com- 
prehend. 

II. By the second and seventh articles it was provided that in 
almost every suit, civil or criminal, in which each or either party 
was a clergyman, the proceeding should commence before the 
king's Justices, who should determine whether the cause ought to 
be tried in the secular or episcopal courts ; and Ihat in the latter 
case a civil officer should be present to report the proceedings, and 
the defendant, if he were convicted in a criminal action, should lose 
his benefit of clergy (2). This, however it might be called for by 
the exigencies of the times, ought not to have been termed an an- 
cient custom. It was most certainly an innovation. It overturned 
the law, as it had invariably stood from the days of tfie conqueror, 
and did not restore the judicial process of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. 

III. It was ordered that " no tenant in chief of the king, no officer 
^' of his household, or of his demesne, should be excommunicated, 
^^ or his lands put under an interdict, until application had been 
'' made to the king, or in his absence to the grand justiciary, who 
^' ought to take care that what belongs to the king's courts shaH 
^^ be there determined, and what belongs to the ecclesiastical courfs 
^' shall be determined in them."' — Sentences of excommuDication 
had been greatly multiplied and abused during the middle ages. 
They were the principal weapons with which the clergy sought to 
protect themselves and their property from the cruelly and rapacity 
of , the banditti in the service of the barons. They were feared by 
the most powerful and unprincipled ; because at the same time that 
they exclOded the culprit from the offices of religion, they also cut 
him off from the intercourse of society. Men were compelled to 
avoid the company of the excommunicated, unless they were willing 
to participate in his punishment. Hence much ingenuity was dis^ 
played in the discovery of expedients to restrain the exercise of this 
power ^ and it was contended that no tenant of the crown ought to 

(l) Heary I. ia his cbaiter says : sanctam Dei profitable a custom to abandon it. It appears 
eocksiam Uberara facio, ita quod nee earn yen- from the records of the excheqaer that in his 
dam, nee ad firmam ponam, nee mortuo episcopo sixteenth year he had in his hands one arch- 
Tel abbate aliquid accipiam de dominio ecclesia; bishopric, five bishoprics, and three abbeys ; in 
Telde hoininibus. Stat, of Realm, i. 1. Stephen his nineteenth year one archbishopric, fiye la- 
confirmed all the liberties of the church, and shoprics, and six abbeys ; and in his thirty-first, 
prmnised to intmst the vacant church and all its one archbishopric, six bishoprics, and seven ab- 
possessions to the care of the clerks or §^ood men beys. Madox, 309—212. 

of the same church Stat. i. S. Henry II. con- (2) Hence may be uiulerstood an expression, 

firmed the privileges and liberties granted by which is very common in the statutes, "the 

Huiry I. (Stat. i. 4^» and for greater solemnity « benefit of dirgy." Every clergyman, who was 

suBacribed the charter himself, and laid it on the entitled to the benefit nr privilege of his order, 

altar. Epist. S. Thom. apud Hoved. He found, was exempt, even in criminal matters, from the 

however, the custody of the vacant prelacies too jurisdiction of the secular courts. 
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be excommuiilcated without the king's permission, because it de- 
prived the sovereign of Ihe personal services which he had a right 
to -demand of his vassal. This ^'custom'' had been introduced by 
the conqueror ; and though the clergy constantly reclaimed, had 
oflen Been enforced by his successors.* 

IV. The neil was also a custom deriving its origin from the con- 
quest, that no archbishop, bishop, or digniOed clergyman should 
lawfully go beyond the sea without the king's permission. Its ob- 
ject was to prevent complaints at the papal court, to the prejudice 
of the sovereign. 

y. It was enacted that appeals should proceed regularly from the 
archdeacon to the bishop, and from the bishop to the archbishop. 
If the archbishop failed to do justice, the cause ought to be carried 
before the king, that by his precept the suit might be terminated in 
the archbishop's court, so as not to proceed farther without the 
king's consent (1). Henry I. had endeavoured to prevent appeals 
from being carried before the pope, and it was supposed that the 
same was the object of the present constitution. The king, how- 
ever, thought proper to deny it. According to the explanation 
which he gave, it prohibited clergymen from appealing to the pope 
in ciVt7 causes only, when they might obtain justice in the royal 
courts (2). The remaining articles are of minor importance. They 
confine pleas of debt and disputes respecting advowsons to the cog- 
nizance of the king's justices*, declare that clergymen, who hold 
lands of the crown, hold by barony, and are bound to the same ser- 
vices as the lay barons -, and forbid the bishops to admit (o orders 
the sons of villeins, without the licence of their respective lords (3). 

As the primate retired, he meditated in silence on his conduct in 
the council. His scruples revived ; and the spontaneous censures of 
bis attendants added to the poignancy of his feelings. In great 
agony of mind he reached Canterbury, where he condemned his 
late weakness, interdicted himself from the exercise of his func- 
tions, wrote to Alexander a full account of the transaction, and so- 
licited absolution from that pontiff. It was believed that, if be had 
submitted with cheerfulness at Clarendon, he would have recovered 
his former ascendency over the royal mind : but his tardy assent did 
not allay the indig^iation which his opposition had kindled, and his 
subsequent repentance for that assent closed the door to forgiveness. 
Henry had flattered himself with the hope that he should be able 
to extorjt the approbation of the ^' customs" either from the grati- 
tude of Alexander, whom he had assisted in his necessities, or from 

(1) Blackstone, in reciting this constitution has could not obtain justice in the king's court, ad 
given it an enoneons meaning by the omission exceUentiam vestram, ipso in nnllo reclamante, 
of the clanae, ut pnecepto ipsius (regis) in curia cum volet, quilibet appellabit. £p. S. Thom. i. 
arehieiNscopi controTersia tenninetur. Com- 38. Also, ii. 41. 

ment, lii. 5. (3) .See t%vo different copies of the conbtilntious 

(2) Id sibi ▼indicat rex ut ob cmlem causam in Wilkina. Leg. Sax. 321 — 32i. 
Biilias clericonim regni fines exeat, etc.— If he 
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the fears of tbal pontiff, lest a refusal might add Engtand lo the na- 
tioos which acknowledged ihe aniipopa. The firnmess of (he pope 
defeated all his schemes \ and Ihe king in his anger vowed to be re~ 
tenged on the archbishop. Among his advisers there were aome^ 
who sought to goad him on to extremities. They scattered un- 
founded reports : they attributed to Beeket a design of hecomiDg 
independent ; they accused him of using language the most likely 
to wound the vanity of the monarch. He was reported to hate said 
to his confldanis that the youth of Henry required a master ; that 
the violence of his passions must, and might easily be tamed ; and 
that he knew how necessary he himself was to a king incapable of 
guiding the reins of government without his assistance. It was not 
that these men were in reality friends to Henry. They are said to 
have been equally enemies to him and to the church. They sighed 
after the licentiousness of the last reign, of which they had been 
deprived, and sought lo provoke a contest. In which, whatever 
party should succeed, they would have to rejoice over the detet 
either of the clergy, whom they considered as rivab, or of the 
king, whom they hated as their oppressor (1), 

The ruin of a single bishop was now the principal <A>ject that oc- 
cupied and perplexed the mind of this mighty monarch. By Ibo ad- 
vice of his counsellors it was resolved to waive the controversy res^ 
pecting the.'' customs,'' and to fight with those more povt^erful 
weapons, which the feudal jurisprudence always offered to the 
choice of a vindictive sovereign. A succession of charges was pre- 
pared, and the primate was cited to a great council in the town of 
Northampton. With a misboding heart he obeyed the summons ; 
and the king's refusal to accept from him ihe kiss of peace admo- 
nished him of his danger. [Oct. la.] At the opening of the council 
John of Oxford presided : Henry exercised the office of prosecutor. 
The first charge regarded some act of contempt against the king, 
supposed to have been committed by Beeket in his judicial capa- 
city. The archbishop offered a plea in excuse ^ but Henry swore 
that justice should be done him ; and the obsequious court con- 
demned Beeket to (he forfeiture of kiis goods and chattels, a pe- 
nalty which was immediately commuted for a fine of five hundred 
pounds (2). The next morning the king required him to refund 
three hundred pounds, the rents which he had received as warden 
of Eye and Berkhamslead. Beeket coolly replied that he would pay 
it. More, indeed, had been, expended by him in the repairs : but 
money should never prove a cause of dissension between himself 

(1) S« on thU subject mach eurioas «n«t^r cfco»e to aoocpt « mujler &»«. Baft costam had 

in a conftdential letter from Arnulph, hisliop of in, every cowiiy £«ed tiM anuMmi of tfcU fipe; 

Lwieux, a prelate well acqroainted with the in. and FiU-Stephen oompkia* Uuit the AMkbialttp 

*"R%i f"'^**''''*^- PP-^r.Thom. i. 8&. was comp^Ued t» pay 500/. ivtaad of forty 

uiVJ^ ^*M «P';f«*Ott of "»>ews at the shinings, the costomary commoUtion w Kent. 

J^i^?i.rSy .« J^" **^^y explained to In Londoo it amoMled to oiu»hiiiidiod ahaUan. 

denote the forfeiture of property, unless the king -^Steph. 42. ' 
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and his s6?ereign. Another demand followed of Ave hundred 
pouDds receifedhy the chancellor before the walls of Toulouse. It 
was in yain (hAt the archbishop described the transaction as a gift. 
Hetiry maintained that it was a loan ; and the court, on (he prin- 
ciple that the word of the sovereign was preferable to (hat of a sub- 
ject, compelled him to give securK; for the repayment of the mo- 
ney. The third day the king required an account of aU the receipts 
(torn vacant abbeys and bishoprics which had come into the hands 
of Becket during his chancellorship, and estimated the balance due 
to the crown at (he sum of forty-four thousand marks. At the men- 
tion of this enormous demand (he archbishop stood aghast. How- 
ever, recovering himself, he replied, that he was not bound to an* 
swer : that at his consecration both prince Henry and (he earl of 
Leicester, the justiciary, had publicly released him by the royal 
command from all similar claims ^ and that on a demand so unex- 
pected and important he had a right to require the advice of his 
fellow bishops (1). 

Had the primate been ignorant of the king^s object, it was suffi- 
ciently disclosed in the conference which follov^ed between him and 
the bishops. Foliot, with the prelates who enjoyed (he royal confi- 
dence, exhorted him to resign : Henry of Winchester alone had the 
courage to reprobate this interested advice. On his return to his 
lodgings, the anxiety of Beckel's mind brought on an indisposition 
which confined him to his chamber ^ and during the two next days 
he had leisure to arrange plans for his subsequent conduct. The 
first idea which suggested itself was a bold, and what perhaps might 
have proved a successful, appeal to the royal pity. Ue proposed to 
go barefoot to the palace, to throw himself at the feet of the king, 
and to conjure him by their former friendship to consent to a re - 
concOiation (2). But he afterwards adopted another resolution, to 
decline the authority of the court, and trust for protection to the 
sacrednessof his character. [Oct. 18.] In the morning, having pre- 
viously celebrated (he mass of St. S(ephen the first martyr, he pro- 
ceeded to court, arrayed as he was in pontifical robes, and bearing in 
his hand the archiepiscopal cross. As he entered, the king with the 
barons retired into a neighbouring apartment, and was soon after 
followed by the bishops. The primate, left alone with his clerks in 
the spacious hall, seated himself on a bench, and with calm and in- 
trepid dignity awaited their decision* The courtiers, to please the 
prince, strove to distinguish themselves by (he intemperance of 
their language. Henry, in the vehemence of his passion, inveighed, 
one while against the insolence of Becket, at another against the 
pusillanimity and ingratitude of his favourites -, till even the most 
active of the prelates, who had raised the ^torrn, began to view with 

(1) Stcphan. 35—88. Qnadril. 25, 36. Kpist. fS) St«pliaii. 40. 
S. Tnom^ ii. 6. 83' 
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horror Ihe probable consequences. Roger of York contrived to re- 
tire ; and as he passed through the hall, bade^is clerics fbUow him, 
that they might not witness the effusion of Mood.fNext came the 
bishop of Exeter, who threw himself at Ihe feet of the primate, and 
oonjured Um to liave pity on himself and the episcopal order -, for 
the king had threatened with death the first man who should "speak 
in his fhtour* '^ Flee, then," |he replied ; ^' thou cansf not under* 
^^-stand the things that are of God." Soon afterwards' appeared Ihe 
rest of the bishops. Hilary of Chichester spoke in their 'name. 
* ^ Tou were," he said, ^ ^our primate ^ but by oppodng the royal c«h 
*^ toms, you ha^e broken your oath of fealty to the king. A per- 
'^ jured archbishop has no right to our obedience. From you, Ihen, 
^^ we appeal to the pope, and summon you to answer us before 
" him.*' — " I hear," was his only reply. 

The bishops seated themselves along the opposite side of the hall, 
and a solemn silence ensued. At length the door opened, and the 
earl of Leicester at the head of the barons bade him hear his sen- 
tence. ^^My sentence," interrupted the archbishop; '^son and 
^' earl, hear me first. You know with what fidelity I served the 
*^ king, how reluctantly, to please him, I accepted my present 
^^ office, and in what manner I was declared by him free from all 
^' secular claims. For what happened before my consecration, I 
** ought not to answer, nor will I. Know, moreover, that you are 
^^ my children in Ged. Neither law nor reason allows you to Judge 
'^ your father. I therefore dechne your tribunal, and refer my 
^' quarrel to the decision of the pope. To him I appeal ; and shall 
^' now, under the protection of the catholic church, and the apos- 
^' tolic see, depart.^ As he walked along the hall, some of the 
courtiers threw at him knots of straw, whidi they took from the 
floor. A voice called him a traitor. At the word he stopped, and 
hastily turning round, rejoined : ^^ Were it not that my order for- 
'^ bids me, that coward should repent of his insolence.'' At the gate 
he was received with acclamations of joy by the clergy and people, 
and was conducted in triumph to his lodgings (1). 

It was generally believed that if the archbishop had remained at 
Northampton, that night would have proved his last. Alarmed by 
frequent hints from his friends, he petitioned to retire beyond the 
sea, and was.told that he might expect an answer the following 
morning. This unnecessary delay increased his apprehensions. To 
deceive the vigilance of the spies that beset him, he ordered a bed 
tobe prepared in the church, and in the dusk of the evening, ac- 
companied by two clerks and a servant on foot, escaped by the north 
gate. Alter fifteen days of perils and adventures, brother Christian 

(t)Stepli. 41-^7. Grim, 35S. Genrase, 1389— admitted, because he coald not proTe that the 

1393- Diceto, who was present (Steph. Ai\ Mys king had authorized jthe justiciary to make 

that the archbishop's plea of having been dis- a declaration. Diceto, 537. 
missed free from all secular obligations, was not 
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(that was (he name he assumed) landed a Gravelines in Flanders. 
[Nov. 3.]/ His flrsl visit was paid lo the king of France, who re- 
ceived him with marks of veneration : his second (0 Alexander, who 
kept his court in the city of Sens. He had been preceded by a magnifi- 
cent embassy of English prelates and barons, who had endeavoured in 
vain to prejudice the pontiff against him, though by the distribu- 
tion of presents they had purchased advocates in the college of car- 
dinals. The very lecture of the constitutions closed the mouths of 
his adversaries. Alexander, having condemned in express terms 
ten of the articles, recommended the archbishop lo the care of 
the abbot of Pontigny, and exhorted him to bear with resigna- 
tion the hardships of exile. When Thomas surrendered his bishop- 
ric into the hands of the pope, his resignation was hailed by a part 
of the consistory as the readiest means of terminating a vexatious 
and dangerous controversy : but Alexander preferred honour to 
convenience, and refusing to abandon a prelate, who had sacrificed 
the friendship of a king for the interests of the church, re-invested 
him with the archiepiscopal dignity (1). 

The attention of the king had long been absorbed by the quarrel 
between him and tlie primate : an unimportant dispute with Louis 
of France now led him into Normandy, whence he was hastily re- 
called by a general rising of the natives of Wales. Nor was this the 
first time that he had been reduced to the hazardous experi'ment of 
leading an army into that mountainous country, [a. d. 1157.] Soon 
after his accession the Welsh ventured to renew those depredations, 
which they had exercised with impunity under the reign of Stephen -, 
and to his demand of satisfaction had returned a contemptuous re- 
fusal (2). As he entered Flintshire^ Owen Gwynned and Rees ap 
Gryffith, the princes of North and South Wales, conscious of their 
inferiority, retired to the wood of Golesliil, and awaited in conceal- 
ment the approach of the invaders. While the army, ignorant of 
the danger, was incautiously threading the defile, the natives with 
hideous shouts poured down from the mountains. Eustace Fitz-John 
and Roger de Courcy fell at the first shock ^ a voice exclaimed that 
Henry was slain ^ the earl of Essex threw down the royal stan- 
dard (3) ] and it was not without great personal danger that the king 
could arrest the speed of the fugitives, and restore order in the 
army. He forced his way through the pass : but, taught by this 
lesson, when Gwynned endeavpured to draw him towards Snowdun, 
he turned to the right, and cautiously advanced along the coast in 

(1) Gerrase, 1397> 1398. Montfort of cowardice and treason on this oc- 

(2) For this expedition he required every two casion. He fought his accuser, and was con- 
kmgbts to find a third. Mat. Paris, 81. Similar quered. By law he should have been put to 
writs occur under other kings, and appear to me death : but the king granted him his life, con- 
io have been issued when the king did not re- fiscated his property, and compelled him to wear 
quire the service of all his military tenants. the cowl among the monks of Reading. Oiceto,, 

(3) He was hereditary standard-bearer. Six 535* 
years afterwards he was accused by Robert de 
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the sight of bis fleet. For some weeks he emfrioyed (he army in ra- 
yagiog the couDlry, opening roads through the forests, and ereeUng 
castles in commanding situations; and the war, though distin* 
guished by no splendid action, was successfully terminated by the 
homage of the two princes, and the surrender of hostages for tbeir 
fidelity (1). But under the mask of submission they still cherished 
projects of independence, and by predatory incursions kept ali^e 
the spirit of their subjects. This untractabie disposition was se- 
Terely chastised in 1163, when an English army spread desolation 
over the county of Carmarthen (2); but the subsequent absence of 
Henry, in Normandy encouraged the Weish princes to make use of 
the first opportunity to awaken the hatred and resentment of their 
countrymen. A nephew of Gryffith was found dead in his bed. The 
uncle, pretending that he had been assassinated by men in the pay 
of the earl of Pembroke, unexpectedly burst into Cardiganshire, 
and reduced all the English fortresses. The flame of insurrection 
spread throughout Wales, [a. d. 1164.] The men of the south ga- 
thered round the standard of Gryffith ; those of the north crowded 
to that of Gwynned ; and the warriors ofPowisland assembled at the 
Toice of Owen Cyyelioch. The borders were immediately oyerrun : 
but so rapid were the movements of the Welshmen, that generally, 
before assistance could arrive, the storm had passed away, and left 
only the marks of its ravages. Henry hastened from Normandy, 
and encamped with an army of English and foreigners at Oswestry : 
the Welsh in equal force assembled at Corwen in Merionelhshire. 
A general action, the result of accident, was fought on the banks of 
the Cieroc. The insurgents lost the battle, and the invaders reached 
the lofty mountain of Berwin. The king encamped at its fool; and 
on its summit hovered a cloud of natives ready to burst on the 
heads of their enemies. But the elements terminated the war. In- 
cessant storms of rain deluged the valley ; and the army, aban- 
doning its baggage, escaped with difficulty to the city of Chester. 
To console himself for this disgrace, Henry exercised his vengeance 
on bis numerous hostages, the children of the noblest families in 
Wales, among whom were Cynric and Meredith, the sons of 
Gryffith, Rees and Cadwallo, the sons of Gwynned. [a. d. 1165.] 
By his orders the eyes of all the males were rooted out, and the 
ears and noses of the females were amputated. Having thus satiated 
himself with blood, and covered himself with infamy, on a sudden, 
and without any ostensible reason, he disbanded his army, and re- 
turned to London. When this result of the expedition was commu- 
nicated to the archbishop in his exile, he exclaimed in the words of 
scripture : His wise men are become fools ; the Lord hath sent 

(1) Newlirig. ii. S. Genaae, 1360. Girakl. (3) Girald, Itin. ii. 10. 
Inn. i. 10. Powel, id ann. 1I57. 
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among them a spirit of giddiness ; they /la^e made England 
to reel and stagger like a drunken man(l). 

Henry wa^, however, mor^ fortunate in the cabinet than he had 
been in the field, and by a successful negociation added to his 
dominions the extensive province of Breiagne. The right to the 
duchy, which had long been divided among different branches of 
the same family, now centered in the person of Conan, earl of , 
Richemont : but that prince, of an indolent and peaceful disposition, 
found himself unable to repress the ferocity of the barons, who had 
long maintained a real independence, and by their mutual wars im- 
poverished their vassals, and laid desolate the country. It did not 
require much effort to iqduce Conan to descend from a situation to 
which he was evidently unequal, [a.d. 1166.] He transferred, 
with the exception of the county of Guingamp, all his possessions 
and rights to his daughter and heiress Constantia : an ^^ imaginary'' 
marriage was concluded between the princess and Geoffrey, the- 
third son of the English monarch (2) ; and Henry was appointed the 
guardian of the two children during their minority. In thisicapacity 
he assumed the reins of government; levelled the castles, and 
broke the spirit, of the refractory barons, and restored to the 
people the blessings of tranquillity, and the administration of 
Justice (3). 

Amidst these transactions the eyes of the king were still fixed on 
the exile at Pontigny, and by his order the punishment of treason 
was denounced against any person who should presume to bring 
into England letters of excommunication or interdict from either 
the pontiff or the archbishop. He confiscated the estates of that 
prelate, commanded his name to be erased from the liturgy, and 
seized the revenues of every clergyman who had followed him into 
France, or had sent him pecuniary assistance (4). By a refinement 
of vengeance, he involved all who were connected wilh him either 
by blood or friendship, and with them their families, without 
distinction of rank, or age, or sex, in one promiscuous sentence 
of banishment. Neither men, bowing under the weight of years, 
Dor infants, still hanging at the breast, were excepted. The list ot 
proscription was swelled with four hundred names \ and tha 
misfortune of the sufferers was aggravated by the obligation of an 
oath to visit the archbishop, and importune him wilh the history 
of their wrongs. Day after day crowds of exiles besieged the door 
of his cell at Pontigny. His heart was wrung with anguish : he 

(l) Newbrig. ii. 17. Girald. Itin. 10. 13- St. of September. She bad spent ber last years in 
Tbom. ep. i. iO. Powel. ad ann. 1166. Royed. works of eharitj. The foHowing epitaph was 
2S6- lohn of Salisborj also expresses his sor- engraTen on her tomb : 

cohnos sho«i]d hare been Tictorion*. Ep. i. 13». hIc jSt Henrld fllia, .ponsa, p.i«ns. 

(2} Imaginariooonnobio. Cfaron. Norm. 1000. V^ „ , 

(3) Ghron. Norm. ibid. Newbrig. ii. 18. (4) Bpist. S. Tbom. i. l4, 15, 16- 23 Hored. 

MistiJda died at Rouen the next yeer, on the 1 0th 384- 
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implored the compassion of his friends ^ and ei^oyed at last the 
satisfaction of knowing that the wants of these blameless victims had 
been amply relieved by th^ benefactions of the king of France, the 
queen of Sicily, and the pope (1). Still Henry's resentment was 
insatiable. PonMgny belonged lo the Cistercians ^ and he informed 
them, that if tkiey continued to afford an asylum to, the traitor, not 
one of their order should be permitted to remain within his domi- 
nions. The archbishop was Qompelled lo quit his retreat : but iiouis 
immediately offered him the city of Sens for his residence (2). 

Here, as he had done at Ponligny, Becket led the solitary and 
mortified life of a recluse. Withdrawing himself from company 
and amusements, he divided the whole of his time between prayer 
and reading (31. His choiee of books was determined by a reference 
to the circumstances in which he was placed ; and in the canon 
law, the histories of the martyrs, and the holy scriptures, he 
sought for advice and consolation. On a mind naturally firm and 
unbending, such studies were likely to make a powerful impres- 
sion ; and his friends, dreading the consequences, endeavoured to 
divert his attention to other objects (4). But their remonstrances 
were fruitless. Gradually his opinions became tinged with en- 
thusiasm : he identified his cause with that of (rod and the chureh; 
concession appeared to him like apostacy ; and his resolution was 
fixed to bear every privation, and to sacrifice, if it was necessary, 
even his own life in so sacred a contest. The violence of Henry 
nourished and strengthened these sentiments ^ and at last, urged 
by the cries of the sufferers, the archbishop assumed a bolder tone, 
which terrified his enemies, and compelled the court of Rome to 
come forward to his support. [June.] By a sentence, promulgated 
with more than the usual solemuity, he cut off from the society of 
the faithful such of the royal ministers as had communicated with 
the antipope, those who had framed the constitutions of Clarendon, 
and ail who had invaded the property of the church (5). At the 
same time he confirmed by frequent letters the wavering mind of 
the pontiff (6), checked by his remonstrances the opposition of the 
cardinals who had been gained by his adversaries^ and intimated 
to Henry, in strong but affectionate language, the punishment 
which awaited his impenitence (7). 

This mighty monarch, the lord of so many nations, while he 
affected to despise, secretly dreaded the spiritual arms of his victim. 
The strictest orders were issued that every passenger from beyond 

(1) Epist. S. Thorn, i. 48> 57, 58 : Hi. 79. (4} Prosont qnidem canones et leges, scd mihi 
Gerv. 1398> Wilk. con. i. 4<n- Alexander com- credite, quia none non erat his k>cns. Ep. Joan, 
plains of the miseranda proscriptio illoruin qui Salis. inter ep. S. Thorn, i. 31. See ahM> ii. 10, 
adhuc pen4.ente8 ab uberibos matris vagiebant If. 19, 30. 25. 

in cunis. New Rymer, 2». (5) Ep. i. 96- 1S8. 140. Gerv. 1400. Hot. 290. 

(2) £p. i. 129. 138, l39. Gerr. 1400, 1401. (6) Ep. ii. 45,46, 47; it. 14. 19, 20. Hored. 
Hoved. 286. 285-' 

(3) Oerv. ]400. Stephan. 52. Grim, apad (7) Ep. i. 65, 66- Gervase, 1400. 
Sur. 359. 
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the sea should be searched ; that all letters from the pope or the 
archbishop sould be seized ; that the bearers should suffer the most 
severe aud shameful punishments; and that all freemen^ in the courts 
to which they owed service, should promise upon oath not to obey 
any censure published by ecclesiastical authority against the king 
or the kingdom (1). But it was for his continental dominions that 
be felt chiefly alarmed. There the great barons, who hated his 
government, would gladly embrace the opportunity to revolt ; ariQ 
the king of France, his natural opponent, would instantly lend 
them his aid against the enemy of the church; Hence for some years 
the principal object of his policy was to avert, or at least to delay the 
blow which he so much dreaded. 

As long as the pope was a fugitive in France, dependent on the 
bounty of his adiierents, the king had hopotf that his necessities 
would compel him to abandon the primate. But (he antipope was 
now dead ; and though the emperor had raised up a second in the 
person of Guido of Crema, Alexander had relumed to Italy, and 
recovered possession of Rome. Henry therefore resolved to try the 
influence oT terror, by threatening to espouse the cause of Guido. 
He even opened a Correspondence with the emperor; and in a 
general diet at Wurtzburgh his ambassadors made oath in the name 
of their master, that he would reject Alexander, and obey the au- 
thority of his rival. Of this fact there cannot be a doubt. It was 
announced to the German nations by an imperial edict ; and is 
attested by an eye-witness, who from the council wrole to the pope 
a full account of the transaction. Henry, however, soon repented 
of his precipitancy (2). [a.d. 1167.] His bishops refused to disgrace 
themselves by transferring their obedience at the nod ^f their 
prince ; and he was unwilling to involve himself in a new and ap- 
parently a hopeless quarrel. To disguise or excuse his conduct he 
disavowed the act, attributed it to his envoys, and afterwards in- 
duced them also to deny it (3). John of Oxford was despatched to 
Rome, who, in the presence of Alexander, swore that at Wurtzburgh 
he had done nothing contrary to the faith of the church, or to the 
honour and service of the pontiff (4). 

His next expedient was one, which had been prohibited by the 
constitutions of Clarendon. He repeatedly authorised his bishops to 
appeal in their name and his own from the judgment of the arch- 
bishop to that of tbe pope. By this means the authority of that 
prelate was provisionally suspended; and, though his friends main- 
tained that these appeals were not vested with the conditions re- 
quired by the canons, they were always admitted by Alexander (6). 
The king improved the delay to purchase friends. By the. pontiff 



(1) Geirase* 1409. Hoved. 295 

(2) Epist. S. Thom. i. 70. 72. 

(3) Ep. i.69. 102;ii. 41. 



97. 



(4) Ep. i. 166;ii. 7. 

(5) Ep. i. 126 128.; »i. S3. Joha of Sahsbury 
is very severe on these appcaU* i. 140. IM* 
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his presents were indignaiUfy refused : they were accepted by some 
of tbe cardinals, by the free states in Italy, and by several princes 
and barons supposed to possess influence in the papal councils (1). 
On some occasions Henry threw himself and his cause oil the 
equity of Alexander: [a. n. 1169.] at others he demanded and 
obtained legates to decide the controversy in France, 'f'wice he 
condescended to receive the primate, and to confer with him on the 
9«bjecC. To avoid altercation, it was agreed that no mention should 
be made of the ^^ customs: " but each nustrusted'the other. Henry 
was willing to preserve the liberties of the church ^* saving the 
^^ dignity of his crown ^" and the archbishop was equally willing to 
obey the king, ^' saving the rights of the church (2)." In the second 
conference these cautionary clauses were omitted ; the terms were 
satisfactorily adjusted; and the primate, as he was about to depart, 
requested of his sovereign the kiss of peace. It was the usual ter- 
mination of such discussions, the bond by which the contending 
parties sealed their reconciliation (3). But JBenry coldly replied that 
he had formerly sworn never to give it him; and that he was un- 
willing to incur the guilt of perjury. So flimsy an evasion could 
deceive no one; and the primate departed in the full conviction that 
no reliance could be placed on the king's sincerity (4). 

Henry had now spent several years in France. His presence had 
been necessary to overawe the turbulence of his continental barrons, 
who, on every frivolous pretext, were eager to defy his authority, 
and appealed, according to the forms of the feudal jurisdiction, to 
the protection of their superior lord the king of France. Nor was 
Louis slow to aid the petitioners, that he might mortify the pride 
of his vassal. Hence each year hostilities were commenced, con- 
tinued for a flew weeks, and then suspended by truces equally short 
in duration. But in the beginning of 1169 a peace was Anally con- 
cluded between the two monarchs. Henry consented to yield Anjou 
and Maine to his eldest, and Aquilaine to his second, son. The 
former had already espoused one, the latter was now affianced to 
another, of the daughters of Louis ; and it was stipulated that each 
should hold his dominions immediately from his father-in-law (5). 
[A.D. 1170. Jan. 6.] It is difficult to conceive what could have ex- 
torted from the king a treaty so prejudicial to his interests. Probably, 
as he never complied with the conditions, it was no better than one 
of those dishonest frauds, to which he so frequently descended in 
the pursuit of some temporary advantage. 

He had now another object in view, the coronation of his son 
Henry, a measure the policy of which has been amply but un- 
ci) Ep. ii. 21. 32. 54. iii. 78, 79. of peace. The king liad been reconciled to many 
12; Bp. iii. 6. 12. iv. 5, 6. 8. Gervase, 1405. at tha request of Louia, and yet persecotod the» 
Hoved. 285. afterwards. Ibid. 

(3) Ep. T. 12. In thU epistle several instances (4) Ep. iii. 60. 61 > 62, 63. Gervase, 1408. 
are mentioned of the insecority attending a re- (5) Epist. S. Thorn, ii. 66» 
conciliation with Henry, nnlete he gave the kiss 
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satisfaclorily discussed by modern historiaDs. The performance of 
the ceremony belonged of right lo the archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1) ; and Becltel had obtained from the pope a letter forbidding 
any of the English bishops to usurp an office which was the privi- 
lege of his see (2). Bui it was impossible for him to transmit this 
prohibition lo those to. whom it was addressed ; and his enemies, 
to remove the scruples of the prelates, exhibited a pretended letter 
from the pontiff empowering the archbishop of York to crown the 
prince (3). [June 14.] He was knighted early in the morning : the 
coronation was performed with the usual solemnities in Westminster 
abbey ; and at table the king waited on his son with his own hands. 
The next day William, king of Scotland, David bis brother, and the 
English barons and free tenants did homage and swore fealty to the 
young king. Why the wife of the prince was not crowned with her 
husband, we are not informed ; but Louis took to himself the Insult 
offered to his daughter, and entered the borders of Normandy 
with his army. Henry hastened to defend his dominions : the two 
monarchs had a private conference : the former treaty was renewed^ 
and a promise was given of an immediate reconciliation with the 
primate (4). 

Every attempt to undermine the integrity of the pontiff had now 
failed; and. Henry saw with alarm that the thunder, which he had 
so long feared, was about to burst on his dominions. A plan of 
adjustment had been arranged between his envoys and Alexander ; 
and to defeat the chicanery of his advisers, it was accompanied 
with the threat of an interdict, if it were not executed within the 
space of forty days. He consented to see the archbishop, and 
awaited his arrival in a spacious meadow near the town of Freilville 
on the borders of Touraine (5). [July 22.] As soon as Becket ap- 
peared, the king spurring forward his horse, with his cap in his 
hand, prevented his salutation ^ and, as if no dissension had ever 
divided them, discoursed with him apart, with an that easy familiarity 
which had distinguished their former friendship. In the course of 
their conversation, Henry exclaimed : ^^ As for the men who have 
'^ betrayed both you and me, I will make them such return as the 
'^ deserts of traitors require." At these words the archbishop 
alighted from his horse, and threw himself at, the feet of his sove-v 

(t) £admer» p. 56> commissioneFs. Quia moltiplices illios prodigij; 

(3) JSpint. S. Thon. vr 43. v. 84. Wilk. Coo. fucos non eit facile deprehendere, quidquid dii. 

i. 459* cat, tpunncamquA figaraiB indoat, tamen ooui^ 

(9) Lovd Lyttkton was deceiTad hj tiais letter : ejas yobis sospecta sint, et fallacia; plena credan- 

Berington 1ms shewn that it was a forgery, tur, nisi qvorum fident uumifesta operis exhibi-. 

jlpp. lit. tio comprobabit. Si senserit ipiod vos aat pro<«. 

CtS Ben. Abb* 3. Gerrasie, 14 IS- Horcd. S96. missis corrumpere valeat, ant minis deterrere, nt. 

(5) The persons, who had been commissioned aliquid obtineat contra honestatem vestram et 

to solicit the interview from Henry were ike causa; indemnitatem, iUico restra apod eum 

ardkbidbop. of Boaan and tb« bishop of 'Nereit.- prorsos evanescet auctoritas. . . . Sin autem ri- 

I shall traascribe fMrn the iMtmctions given to darit, qnod tos a proposito flectere neqaeat. fa< 

them by Becket ths chara«ter of the king as rorem siinulabit. Imprimis jorabit, et degerabit;. 

drawn by one who knew him so well, and whose ut Proteus mutabitnr, et tandem rerertetur ia se^ 

interest it was not to misrepresent him to these Epist. S. Thorn, v. 13. 
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reign ; but the king laid hold of the siirrup, and insisted that he 
should remount, saying : ''In short, my lord archbishop, let us 
^' renew our ancient affection for each other ; only shew me honour 
'' before those, who are now viewing our behaviour/' Then re- 
turning to his attendants, he observed : '^ I find the archbishop in 
'' the best disposition towards me : were I otherwise towards him, 
'' I should be the worst of men.'' Beckel followed him, and by the 
mouth of the archbishop of Sens presented his petition. He prayed 
that the king would graciously admit him to the royal favour, 
would grant pisace and security to him and his, would restore the 
possessions of the see of Canterbury, and would, in his mercy, 
make amends to that church for the injury it had sustained in the 
late coronation, of his son. In return he promised him love, 
bonour, and every service, which an archbishop could render in 
the Lord to his king and his sovereign. To these demands Henry 
assented : they again conversed aparilbr a considerable Hme^ and 
at their separation it was mutually understood that the archbishop, 
after he had arranged his affairs in France, should return to the 
court, and remain there for some days, that the public might be 
convinced of the renewal and solidity of their friendship (1). 

If Henry felt as he pretended, his conduct in this interview will 
deserve the praise of magnanimity : but his skill in the art of dissi- 
mulation may fairly justify a suspicion of his sincerity. The man, 
who that very morning had again bound himself by oath in the pre- 
sence of his courtiers to refuse the kiss of peace, couFd not be ani- 
mated with very friendly sentiments towards the archbishop (2) : 
and the mind of that prelate, though his hopes suggested brighter 
prospects, was still darkened with doubt and perplexity (3). Months 
were suffered to elapse before the royal engagements were exe- 
cuted : and when at last, with the terrors of another interdict hang- 
ing over his head, [Nov. 12.] the king restored the archiepiscopal 
lands, the rents had been previously levied, the corn and cattle had 
been carried off, and the buildings were left in a dilapidated 
state (4). The remonstrances of the primate and his two visits to 
the court obtained nothing but deceitful promises : his enemies pub- 
licly threatened his life ; and his friends harassed him with the 
most gloomy presages ; yet, as the road was at last open^ he re- 
solved to return to his diocese, and at his departure wrote to the 
king an eloquent and affecting tetter. ''It was my wish,'' he con- 
cludes, " to have waited on you once more : but necessity compels 
" me, in the lowly slate to which I am reduced, to revisit my af- 
"flicied church. I go, Sir, with your permission, perhaps to 

(l^ Ep. V. 45. though reconciled to the arcU>ishop on the 22d 

(2) Jurasse ea die quod non etat nos osculo of July, levied the rents till the iTA. of Novev- 

exceptums. Ibid. her. Wilk. con. i. 465. John of Salisbury says 

(^) I*>»d. tiU Christmas, ep. 280. 
(4) Quadril. iii. 3. Ep. v. 3l. 53. The king, 
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^^ perish for its security, unless you protect me. But' whether I 
"live, or die, your's I am, aud your's I shall ever be in the Lord. 
"Whatever may befall me or mine, may the blessing of God rest 
" on you and your children (1).'* Henry had promised him mDney 
lo pay his debts, and defray the expenses of his Journey. Having 
waited for it in vain, he borrowed three hundred pounds of the 
archbishop of Rouen, and set out in the company, or rather in the 
custody, of his ancient enemy, John of Oxford. 

Alexander, before he heard of the reconciliation at Freitville, had 
issued fetters of suspension or excommunication against the bi- 
shofjs who had officiated at the late ooronation : he had afterwards 
renewed them against Roger of York, [Sep. 26.] Gilbert of London, 
and Joscelin of Salisbury, to whose misrepresentations was attri- 
buted the delay of the king to fulfil his engagements (2). For the 
sake-of peace the archbishop had wisely resolved to suppress these 
letters : but the Ihree prelates, who knew that he brought them 
with him, had assembled at Canterbury, and sent to (he coast 
Ranulf de Broc, with a party of soldiers, lo search him on bis land- 
ing, and take them from him. Information of the design reached 
bi« at Whitsand ; and in a mcmnent of irritation,' he despatched 
. them before himself by a trusty messenger, by whom, or by whose 
means, they were publicly delivered to the bishops in the presence 
of Iheir attendants (3). It was a precipitate and unfortunate mea- 
sure, and probably the occasion of tbe .catastrophe which fol- 
lowed (4). The prelates, caught in their own snare, burst into loud 
complaints against his love of power and thirst of revenge -, they ac- 
cused him to the young 'king of violating the royal privileges, and 
wishing to tear the erown from his head ^ and they hastened to Nor- 
mandy to demand redress from the justice or the resentment of 
Henry. 

[Dec. 3.] Utfder the protection of his conductor the primate 
reached Canterbury, where he was joyfully received by the clergy 
and people. Thence he prepared lo visit Woodstock, the residence 
of the young Henry, to pay his respects to the prince, and to justify 
his late conduct. But the courtiers, who dreaded his influence over 
the mind of his former pupil, procured a peremptory order for 
him to return, and confine himself to his own diocese. [Dec. 15.J 
He obeyed, and spent the following days in prayer and the func- 
tions of his station. Yet they were days of distress and anxiety. 
The menaces of his enemies seemed to derive importance from 

(t) Ep. V. 54. (4) On this subject William of Newburg, a 
(3) See the letters in New Kymer, i. 26* From contemporary, makes the following sensible re- 
attachment to the cause of his patron, John of flection : Nostnc parvitati nequaqoam conceditur 
Salisbury was the enemy of Roger : yet if one de tanti viri actibus temere jndicare. Puto'ta> 
half of what he says respecting the archbishop men quod beatissimus papa Gregorius, in inoUi 
of Tork be tnie, that prdate richly deserved the adhoc teneraque regis concordia mitius egisset, 
title which he gives him, of Archidiabolos. See et ea, qusc sine fidei christiana; pericolo toterari 
Ep. S. Thom. V. 91. poinissent, ratione temporis et compositione pa- 
(3) Ep. V. 73. Wilk. Con, i. 46S. cis dissimnJanda doxisset. Gal, Newbrig. ii. 2S> 
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each succeeding event. His provisions were hourly intercepted ; 
his property was plundered; his servants were beaten and insulted. 
On Christmas day he amended the pulpit : his sermon was distin- 
guished by the earnestness and animation with which he spoke : at 
the conclusion he observed that those who thirsted for his blood 
would soon be satisfied, but that he would first avenge the wrOngs 
of his church by excommunicating Ranulf and Robert de Bruc, 
who for seven years had not ceased to inOict every injury in their 
power on him, on his clergy, and on his monks (1). [Dec. 28.] 
On the following Tuesday, arrived secretly in the neighbourhood 
four knights, Reginald Fitzurse, William Tracy, Hugh de More- 
viUe, and Richard Brito. They had been present in Normandy, 
when the king, irritated by the representations of the three bishops, 
had exclaimed : V Of the cowdrds who eat my bread, is there not 
^' one who will free me fron>ihis turbulent priest ? " and mistaking 
this passionate expression for the royal license, had bound them- 
selves by oath to return to England, and either carry off or murder 
the primate. They assembled at Saltwood, the residence of the 
Brocs, to arrange their operations (2). 

[Dec. 29.] The next day about two in the afternoon the knights 
abruptly entered the archbishop's apartment, and neglecting his 
salutation, seated themselves on the floor. It seems to have been 
their wish to begin by intimidation : but, if they hoped to succeed, 
they knew litUe of the intrepid spirit of their opponent. Pretend- 
ing to have received their commission from Henry, they ordered 
the primate to absolve the excommunicated prelates. He replied 
with firmness, and occasionally with warmth, that if he had pub- 
lished the papal letters, it was with the royal permission ; that the 
case of the archbishop of York bad been reserved to the. pontiff; 
but that he was willing to absolve the others on condition that they 
previously took the accustomed oath of submitting to the deter- 
mination of the church. It was angular that of the four knights, 
three had, in the days of his prosperity, spontaneously sworn 
fealty to him (3). Alluding to this circumstance, he said as they 
were quitting the room, ^^ Knowing what formerly passed between 
^^ us, I am surprised you should come to threaten me in my own 
*' house." — '*^We will do more than threaten,'' was their reply. 

When they were gone, his attendants loudly expressed their 
alarm : he alone remained cool and collected, and neither in his 
tone nor gesture betrayed the slightest symptom of apprehension. 
In this moment of suspense the voices of the monks singing vespers 
in the choir struck their ears; and it occurred to some one that the 
church was a place of greater security thau the palace. The arch- 

(l) Sleph. 70> 77. Qoadril. iii. 10. Excoanm- dalpbom boounem seelestum totius maiitMe »• 
«iicavit nmim ex mmbtns regiis propter facimis centorem. Grin, 3Gt. 
goddam et eaesos miniitros s«os, itemque R«i- (2) Gervase, 14|4> 

Stq[>haB.S3. Gervase, 141S. 
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bishop, though he hesilated, was borne along by Ihe pious impor- 
tunity of his friends : but, when he heard the gates close. behind 
him, he instantly ordered Ihem to be re-opened, saying, that the 
temple of &od was not to be fortified like a castle. He had passed 
through the north transept, and was ascending the steps of the 
choir, when the knights with tweWe companions, all in complete 
armour, burst into the church. As it was almost dark, he might, 
if he had pleased, have concealed himself among the crypts, or 
under the roof; but he turned to meet them, followed by Edward 
Grim, his cross-bearer, the only one of his attendants who had not 
fled. Tq the vociferations of Hugh of Horsea, a military subdeacon, 
"Where is the traitor?" no answer was returned : but when 
Fitzurse asked, *' Where is the archbishop?" he replied ; " Here 
I am, the archbishop, but no traitor. Reginald, I have granted 
thee many favours. What is Ihy object now? If you seek my 
life, I command you in the name of God not to touch one of my 
people." Wh^n he was told that he must instantly absolve the 
bishops, he.answered. '' Till they offer satisfaction, I will not."— 
*' Then die!" exclaimed the assassin, aiming a blow at his head. 
Grim interposed his arm, which was broken, but the force of the 
stroke bore away the primate's cap, and wounded him on the 
crown (1). As he felt the blood trickling down his face, he joined 
his hands, and bowed his head, saying, " In the name of Christ, 
"aod for the defence of his church, I am ready to die." In this 
posture, turned towards his murderers, without a groan and with- 
out a motion, he awaited a second stroke, which threw him on his 
knees : the third laid him on the floor at the foot of St. Bennet's 
altar. The upper part of his skull was broken in pieces ; and Hugh 
of Horsea planting his fool on the archbishop's neck, witti the point 
of his sword drew out the brains, and strewed them over the pave- 
ment (2). 

Thus, at the age of fifty-three, perished this extraordinary man, 
a martyr to what he deemed to be his duty, the preservation of the 
immunities of the church. The moment of his death was the 
triumph of his cause. His personal virtues and exalted station, the 
dignity and composure with which he met his fate, the sacredness 
of the place where the murder was perpetrated, all contributed to 
inspire men with horror for his enemies, and veneration for his 
character. The advocates of 'Uhe customs" were silenced. Those 
who had been eager to condemn, were now the foremost to ap- 
plaud, his conduct ; and his bitterest foes sought to remove from 
themselves the odium of having been his persecutors. The cause 

(l) Ut pariter piwcideret brachiam uthaec re- (2) Grim, apud Sar. 361 » 362. St^han. 84~~ 

ferentis, qu^ solas, canctis pne metu fugientibos, 87. Joan. Saris, ep. 2$6i Quadril. iii- 13—18. 

ei adbssit, et inter nloas earn continuit, donee Gerrase, 1415—1417* Maxtenoe, Thes. Aneod. 

Altera eamm amputata est. Grim, 363. iti. 1137. 
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of the cinireh again flourished : lis liberties seemed to derite ne«r 
life and additional vigour from the blood of thett* champion. 

Henry was at Bure in Normandy, celebrating the holidays, and 
displaying the pomp of royalty in (he midst of his prelates and 
scales. The news plunged him at once into thfe deepest me- 
lancholy. Shut up in his private closet^ for three days he oIh 
stinately refused to take nourishment, or admit the ^ttkces of his 
attendants. The stain which the fate of (he archbishop would im- 
print on his character, the curses which the church was ready to 
heap on his head, the long train of calamities which possibly might 
follow, perhaps the consciousness that, if he had not commanded, 
he had at least suggested the murder, alarmed his imagination, and 
partially disordered his reason. From this state he was aroused on 
the fourth day by the importunities of his ministers ^ and to avert 
the papal indignation, five envoys were immediately despatched to 
Italy with ahnost unlimited powers (1). Alexander refused to see 
them. His grief was not less real than that of the king -, but U pro- 
ceeded from a different cause. He attributed the murder to the 
lenity with which he had hitherto treated the adversaries of Ihe 
primate : and that he might decide on his future conduct without 
being swayed by the interested advice of others, he secluded him- 
self for eight days from the company of his most confidential 
friends. On the Thursday before Easter he gave audience to the 
envoys. They warmly asserted the innocence of their master, and 
swore that he would submit his case to the wisdom, and sd^ide by 
the decision, of the pontiff. Moved, though not convinced, by their 
declaration, Alexander eiconununicated in geeeral terms the as- 
sassins, with all their advisers, abettors, and protectors ; and ap- 
poioted the cardinals Theodin and Albert his legates in France to 
take cognizance of the cause (2). The int^gence was received 
with satisfaction by Henry : but, as he was ignorant of the instruc- 
tions and intentions of the legates, he deemed it prudent to with- 
draw from Normandy before their arrival. He landeil in England 
in the beginning of August : two months were spent in the collec- 
tion of a powerful army -, and in October a fleet of four hundred 
sail bore him to Waterford in Irdand. His presence, he alleged, 
was necessary to receive the submission of the natives : his real 

(l) St. Thom. ep. v. 19. The king knew not service of the archlnshop. During Ids exile 

how to behave to the murderers. To punish them dergymen of aU nations were anxious to be ad- 

for that which they had understood he wished mitted into his household ; and to thb cixcuo- 

them to do, appeared ungenerous : to spare them stance many owed their promotion after his 

was to confirm the general suspicion that he had deoOi. Thus Hubeit of Milan became arohkishop 

ordered the murder. (Gui. Newbrig. ii. 25.) He of his native city, and afterwards pope by the 

left them therefore to the judgment of the spi- name of tJAan III. Lombard of Placentfa was 

ntual courto. In oonse(|uenoe they travelled to made cardinal, and archbishop of Benevenio; 

Rome, and were enjoined by Alexander to make John of Salisbury was prefened U* the bishopric 

a pilgrimage to Jerusakm, where some, if not of Chartres j Giiben to that of Rochester ; and 

/o*!t? *" ^^^' *^*** Gerard, and Hugh the Roman, were successively 

(2)Kp. V. 84* 85. The king's envoys were op- appointed bishops of Coventry. See Baconioa m 

posed by Akxauder of Wales and Gunter of ami. U72. 
I'Unders, two clergymen, who had been in the 
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moUve, if we may believe eoolemponiry bistoriaiM, was to elude 
with decency the visit of the legates. But before I describe the issue 
of this expedilioii, which has connected the history of the sister 
isle wilh (bat of England, it will be proper to notice the previous 
state of the country, and the sev^al events which enidried Henry to 
add to his other titles, that of ^^ the Lord of Ireland." 

Iliat the ancient inhabitants cif Irciland were chiefly of Celtic 
origin, is evident from the language still spoken by their descen- 
dants <1). Of their manners; polity, and reUgion, we may safely 
Judge from analogy. There ^ao be no doubt that they lived in the 
same rude and uncivilised stale, in which their neighbours were 
discovered by the legions of Rome, and Ike. teachers of cbristia>* 
nity (2). Books, indeed, have been published, which vainutely 
describe the revolutions of Erin from a period anterior to tbe 
deluge : but it is evident that the m^e early portion of the Irieh 
history of Keating rests on the same baseless authority as the Bri- 
tish history of GeofiTrey, of bardic fictions, and of traditional genea- 
logies. These, perhaps before, most probably after, the iatroductioa 
of Christianity, were committed to writing ^ new embellishments 
were added by the fancy of copyists and renters ; and a few addi^ 
tional links, the creation of one or iwo imaginary personages, con- 
nected 4he first settlers in Ireland with the founders of the tower of 
Babel (3). Nor were such fobles the peculiar growth of the soil of 
Erin. The JF'rank andihe Norman^ the Briton and the Saxoo, found 
no more diffloulty than the Irishman in tracing back their proge- 
nitors to the ark, and pointing out the very grandson of No«^, 
from whom each of them was lineally descended (4). Hence, if 
there were aught of truth in the traditions of these nations,, it soon 
became so blended with gctios, that at ihe present day to distin- 
guish one from the other must prove a hopeless as well as useless 
undertaking. 

Though the gospel had been preached in Ireland at a more early 
period, the general conversion of the natives had been reserved for 
the zeal of St. Patrick. This celebrated missionary was born in a 
village between Dunbartoo and Glasgow, which has since assumed 
the name of RiU-patrick. He commenced his labours in the year 
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See p. 34. of this wqfk. (4) For the Saxods, see the Chronicle, p. 77 ; 

This is asserted by Tacitus (ingenia eoltus- for the Nomua, WilHam of Jumieges, p. 2i7 ; 

que hominoip aon imiltam a Britannia differunt: for the Britons, Nennius, c. xiii. etc. Of all these 

Agric. txir.j, and by the monks of Benchor, genealogies the most amosiag and ridiculoos is 

about a centary after the death of their apostle, one copied by Nennius, from whom we learo, 1 . 

** Christ sent l^trick to preach among the 6ar- that Alan, the son of Japhat, had three sons, He- 

*' barous nations of Ireland." See note, in the sicion, Armenoo, Negno : 2. that Hesicion had 

next page. ^ four diildrent whom he named Franc, Aomao, 

(3) Several of the stories related by Keating Alle«wn, and Brito : 3. that Armenoo had five, 

and O'FUherty may be «een in a more simple called Goth, Walagoth, Gepidus, Burgundos, 

dress in Neonins, c. vi — x. From the care taken Longobardus : 4. and that Negno had only four, 

io connect them wilh the histories of tju deluge known .by the Appellations of Wandal, Saixo, 

and of Pharaoh, it is plain that, if they were not Bnlgar, and Targus. Heqce it was easy to trace 

invented, th^ were nmdi euibeUiahed, aAer the the descent of all tlie European nations, and their 

preaching of Christianity. relative degrees of consanguinity. 
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432, and aner a life of indefatigable exertion, died ^t an advanced 
age in 493 (1). His disciples appear to have inherited the spirit of 
their teacher : churches and monasteries were successively founded : 
and every species of learning known at the time, was assiduously 
cultivated. It was the peculiar happiness of these ecclesiastics to 
escape the visits of the barbarians, who in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies depopulated and dismembered the western empire. Wlien 
science was almost extinguished on the continent, it still emitted a 
faint light from the remote shores of Erin : strangers from Britain, 
Gaul and Germany, resorted to the Irish schools (2) ; and Irish 
missionaries established monasteries and imparted instruction on 
the banks of the Danube, and amid the snows of the Apennines. 
During this period, and under such masters, the natives were gra- 
dually reclaimed from the jgnorance and pursuits of savage life : 
but their civilization was retarded by the opposite influence of their 
national institutions ^ it was finally arrested by the invasions of the 
Northmen, who from the year 748 during more than two cen- 
turies, almost annually visited the island. These savages traversed 
it in every direction ^ went through their usual round of plunder, 
bloodshed, and devastation ^ and at last occupying the sea coasts, 
formed settlements at the mouths of the navigable rivers. The 
result was the same in Ireland as in Britain and Gaul. Hunted by 
the invaders into the forests, and compelled to earn a precarious 
subsistence by stealth and rapine, the natives forgot the duties of 
religion, lost their relish for the comforts of society, and quickly 
rdapsed into the habits and vices of barbarism. 

The national institutions to whicki I have Just alluded as hostile 
to the progress of civilization, were tanistry and gavelkind. I. The 
inhabitants were divided into numerous septs, each of which obeyed 

(l) The existence of St. Patrick has been re- Dettm, uncta merits 
centlj denied hj Dr. Ledwick, yrho while he as- ^irt in Cliristo beati 
sames the right of iucrednUty himself, presnmes "'"*=* epijcopl— 
much on the credulity of his readers, if he expects Dominus" ilium elegit, 
them to believe on his mere assertion that this Ut doceret barbaras 
celebrated missionary was never heard of before Gentes, et piscaret 
the ninth century. If he had made the inquiry, ^c doctrina retla. . . . 
he would hare found St. Patrick mentioned by Hibernas inter gent«. 
the rery ancient author of the life of St. Gertrade Dr. O'Connor conceives this venerable VS. 
(Annal. Bened. i. 467) by Cummin (Asser. SyUog. ^ hare been written about the year 690, from 
epist. 82), by Adamnan (in prol. vit. St. Co- the noUces contained in a hyinn at the end ; bat 
Inmb.) : by Bede (Martp. p. 351), hj Alcuin if be could have inspected it himself, he would 
(Vit S. Wilhbrordi), and in the old anUphonary have discovered that this Ust hymn is an addi- 
of the monasterr of Benchor. To these autho- tion by a later hand, and that the body of the 
rities enumerated by that learned antiquary Dr. MS , with the passage in question, is much more 
CConor (Prol. xlix.) I may add the ancient litany ancient. Oltrochi, the late learned Ubrariaa, pro- 
published by MabiUon (Anal. vet. 168), which nounced it of the same age with St. Columhanos 
cannot be more recent than the seventh \:entury. himself, in whose monastery at Bebbio it was 
The antiphonary of Benchor, formerly employed originally preserved, 
in the service of that church, is still preserved in 

the Ambrosian Library at Btilan (No. 10 Lit. c), W 1* mentioning the northern Saxons, who 

and contains but three hymns in honour of par- crowded to hear the Irish teachers, Bede has 

ticukr sainto, the first of whom is St. Patrick, it "corded an honourable trait in the character of 

is entitled, Hymnus S. Patritii. magistri Scoto- ^e natives. Quos omnes Scoti libentissime soaci- 

rum J and though it displays little taste or ability, ?>«"*«•» victum quotidianum sine pretio, Ubroa 

iacontestably proves that he was then considered qooque ad leeendum, ac magisterium g ntutm 

as die apostle of Ireland. pnid>era curabant. Bede Hist. iii. 37. 

Audits omnes amantas 
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Uie paternal authority of its canftpny or ckief. The canfinnies, how- 
ever, seldom enjoyed independence. The weak were compelled to 
submit to the control of their more powerful neighbours, who 
assun>ed the title of kings ; and among the kings themselves there 
always existed an ardriagh or chief monarch, who, if he did not 
exercise, at least claimed, the sovereignty over the whole island. 
The law of tanistry regulated the succession to all these dignities 
from the highest to 4he lowest. It carefully excluded the sons fi*om 
inheriting as of right (he authority of their father *, aqd the tanist, 
the heir apparent, was elected by the^ suffrages of the sept during 
the lifetime of the ruling chieftain. The eldest of the name. and 
family had, indeed, the best tide to this distinction : but his capacity 
and deserts were previously submitted to examination : and the 
charge of crime, or cowardice, or deformity, might be urged as an 
insuperal^e objection to his appointment. If the reigning family 
could not supply a fit person, the^new (anist was selected from the 
next branch In "the sept: and thus every indixldual could flatter 
himself that in the course of a few generations the ehieflainry might 
fall to the lot of his own po^erity. Such' a custom, however, could 
not fail to create intestine qharrels, which, instead of wailing the 
tardy decision of the triennial assembly of the states, were generally 
terminated by the passions and swords of the parties. The elections 
were often attended with bloodshed : sometime^ the ambition of the 
tanist refused to dwe»t the naiur^d death of his^^uperior : frequently 
the sou of the deceased chieftain attempted to seize by violence the 
dignity to which he was forbidden to' aspire by the custom of his 
country. Hence etery sept and every kingdom was divided by op- 
posite interests ', and the successful candidate, instead of applying 
io the improvement of his subjects, was compelled to provide for 
his own security by guarding against the wiles, the treachery, and 
the swords, of his rivals (1^. 

II. Gavelkind is that species of tenure, by which lands descend to 
all the sons 'equally, and without any ooilsideration of primogeni- 
ture. It prevailed in former ages among all the British tribes : and 
some relics of it in an improved form remain in England even at 
the present day. Amohg the Irish it existed as late as the reign of 
James I. ; and still retained the rude features of the original insti- 
tution. While it excluded all the females, both the widow and the 
daughters, from the possession of land, it equally admitted all the 
males without distinction of spurious or legitimate birth. Yet these 
did not succeed to the individual lands held by their father. At the 
death of each possessor the landed property of the sept was thrown 
into one common mass : a new division was made by the equity or 

« 

(1) The annals of Ireland furnish very few of the kings appear to have been nimiered, arto 
instances in which a son obtained the govern- have fallen in battl». 
m«Bt OB the deaA of his father. More than half 
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caprice of tlie canflnny ; and their respecttte portions were assigned 
to the difTerenl beads or fediilles in tbe orddr of seniority. It is 
eyident that such a tienure must have fmposed an insuperable bar to 
agricultural improTement, and to tbe influence of agriculture in 
inuiliplying the comforts of civilized life. It could only exist among 
a people princfpally addicted to pasturage ; and to whdJQi^ the 
prospect of migrating to a more fhTourable situation, made a tran- 
sient, preferable b' a permanent, interest in tfie soil. Accordingly 
Davis telTs us that even in bis time, tbe districts in vhicb gaveltcind 
ifas still in force, seemed to be all one ** wilderness *' (1). 

When tbe natives after a long struggle, assumed the ascendency 
over tbe Danes, tbe restoration of tranquillity was prevented by the 
ambition of their princes, who, during more than a hundred years, 
contended for the sovereignty of tbe island. It was in vain that the 
pontiffo i^peatedly seoil, or appointed, l^ates to establish tbe disci- 
pline of the canons, and reform the immorality of the. nation -, that 
the celebrated St. Malacbf added (he exertions of bis i^eal ; and that 
the Irish prelates, in their synods, published laws^ and pronounced 
censures. The efficacy of these measures was checked by tbe tur- 
bulence of the princes and the obstinacy of the people (2) : it was 
entirely suspended by the «ubsequent invasion of the English. 
[A. o. 1182.] The state of Ireland at that period has been delineated 
by Girald, who twice visited the island, oilce in the company of bis 
brother, a military adventurer, and afterwards as the ohap)ain or 
secretary of John, the youngest of Henry's sons. [a. d. 1185.] In 
three books on the topograpby, and two on .Che subjugatioQ of 
Ireland, be has left us the detail of all that he bad heard, read, 
and saw. That the credulity of the Welshman was often deceived 
by fiBibles, ift evident ; nor is it improbable that bis partiality might 
occasionally betray bini into ui^riendiy and exaggerated state- 
ments : yet tbe accuracy of bis narrative in tbe more important 
points is confirmed by tbe whole tenor of Irish and English his- 
tory, and by its accordanoe with the accounts which the abbot of 
Gairvaux had received from St. Malachy and his disciples (3). 
The ancient division of the island into Ave provinces or kingdoms 
was still retained (4) : but the nominal sovereignly over the 

(l^ Davis, Report** p. 134. 1>e«n to insinaate, ttiat it shonld be confined to a 

(9) Of A fpNf»i ooancil of die laity and der^ small diMrtct, tbonj^h his aathority describes it 

assembled iri 1 167« it is remarked is something as general (per nniyersam Hiberniam .... nbi* 

rery extraordinary, that " they separated in q«e. l^it. Malarh. t9S7) : and to contend that it 

•* peace, withimt qnarrel, or batde, Or recrimina* was eradicated by St. Bfalachy, though the cmi- 

** Vion, owinffto the (pteal prudence of Roderick, trary Is proved by incontestaUe eridence. See 

"king of Ireland." Annal. ir. Mafcist. «d ano. Lyndi, p. tSl. 

(3) I have attentlroly peipsed Ae Cambrensis (4) These provinces wera Leiaster, Desmond 

eversns of Lynch, a work of much learning and or South Mnnster, Tnamond or North Munster, 

ingenuity. In several instances he may have Connaught and Ulster. Meath was considered as 

overturned the statements of Girald : hi the more annexed to the dignity of monarch of Ireland, 

important points he has completely failed. The Dr. (VGomior has attempted to describe the limits 

charge of baibarism so frequently and forcibly of these divisions froio the more ancient writers, 

broaehl forward by St. Rernard, could be neither Proleg. l^iii. lix. 
repelled, nor evaded. His principal resource has 
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whole, which for several geaeralioos had been possessed by 
the O'Neals, had of late been assumed by different ehieflaiDS, and 
was now. claimed by the 0'Ck)nnors, kings of Connaught. The sea- 
liorfs, inhabited chiefly by the descendants of the Ostmen, were 
places of some trade (1). Dublin is styled the rival of London ; and 
the wines of Languedoc were imported in exchange for hides (2). 
Bat the majority of the natives shunned the towns, and lived in 
huts in the country. They preferred pasturage to agriculture. 
Restraint and labour were deemed by them the worst of evils ;^ 
liberty and indolence the most desirable of blessings (3V The 
children owed little to the care of their parents : but shaped by 
the hand of nature, they acquired, as they grew up, elegant forms, 
which aided by their lofty stature and florid complexion, excited 
the admiration of the invaders. Their clothing was scanty, fa- 
shioned after a manner which to the eye of Girald appeared bar- 
barous, and spun from the wool of their sheep, sometimes dyed, 
but generally in its natural state. In battle they measured the va- 
lour of the combatants by their contempt of artificial assistance ; 
and when they beheld the English knights covered with iron, he- 
sitated not to pronounce them devoid of real courage. Their own 
arms were a short lance, or two javelins, a sword, called a skene, 
about fifteen inches long, and a hatchet of steel called a *' sparthe." 
The sparthe proved a most formidable weapon. It was wielded 
with one hand, but with such address and impetuosity, as gene- 
rally to penetrate through the best tempered armour. To bear it 
was the distinction of freemen : and as it was always in the hand, 
it was frequently made the instrument of revenge (4), They con- 
structed their houses of timber and wicker work with an ingenuity 
which extorted the praise of the English (5). Their churches were 
generally built of the same materials ; and when archbishop Mala- 
chy began to erect one of stone, the very attempt excited an insure- 
rection of the people, who reproached him yfiih abandoning the 
customs of his country, and introducing those of Gaul (6). In 
temper the natives are described as irascible and inconstant, warmly 
attached to their friends, faithless and vindictive towards their 
enemies (7). Music was the acquirement in which they principally 



(i) The Ostmen of Ireland were the same as quod in terra ilia necdnm sedificiA ejnsmodi in- 

the Northmen ofthe Saxon writers. Their native venirentnr-O bone vir, quid tibi visnm est 

conntrv lay to the eastward. Girald, 750. nostris banc inducere regionibns noritatem. 

(i) Giraid, 700. Divilinum, nrbem maritimam, Scoti snmns, non GalH. S. Bern, in "Vit. S. Ma- 

nortuqne celeberriroo nostramm emulam Londo- lach. 1952- He had built in the same place, but 

niamm Newb. ii. 26. before he had yisited other countries, de lignis 

f3^ Girald, 7*39.' Isevigatis, sed apte firmilerqne contextum, opus 

^4^ Ibid 738- 7'43> j^coticum, pulchmm satis. Id. 1935. I obsenre 

f 5^ They erected for Henry II. at Dublin vir* that Bede, four centuries before, gave the same 

ffcum nalatium magnum. Genr. 1421. It is called name of opera Scotica to the wooden churches 

by Brompton Opus de virgis mirifice ad roodum built in the north of England by the Iriah mis- 

illin«patria;.'Bromp. 1079. sionarics. Bed. Hist.iii. 25. , 

(6) He wished to build at Benchor oratorium (7) Girald, 743. See some instances m Vir. 

lapideam ad instar illonrai quae in aliis regioni- Mala^h. 1950, 1951. 
has extrucU conspexerat.— Indigina; mirati sunt, 
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sougbt to excel ; and the Welshman, with aH his partiality for his 
own country, has the honesty to assign to the Irish the superiority on 
the harp (1). 

That the clergy of Ireland in the sixth century differed in some 
points of discipline from the clergy of the neighbouring churches, 
is plain from the disputes respecting the time of Easter and the 
form of the tonsure : that they agreed in all points of doctrine is 
equally eyident from the history of these yery disputes, from the 
cordial reception of the Irish ecclesiastics in Gaul and Italy, and 
from the easy amalgamation of their rules with those pf the con- 
tinental monks (2). During the invasions of the Northmen, they 
were the principal sufferers : at the return of tranquillity their 
churches and possessions fell, in many instances at least, into the 
hands of laymen, and were retained, according to the custom of 
tanistry, in the possession of the same family for several genera- 
tions (3). This was the fate even of the church of Armagh, the ori- 
ginal see of St. Patrick, and the residence of the metropolitan of 
Ireland. During the lapse of almost two centuries it had been oc- 
cupied by individuals of the same lineage, fifteen of whom imme- 
diately succeeded each other. Of these six only were clergymen : 
the rest were lay chieftains, who, though they did not presume 
to exercise the episcopal functions, enjoyed with the title the emo- 
luments of the bishopric. Celsus determined to abolish this abuse, 
and chose for his successor the celebrated Malachy O'Morgan : 
but the family of Celsus deemed the appointment an invasion of 
their just rights, and at his death placed Maurice, one of his 
relatives, on the metropolitan throne. Maurice at his decease left 
his dignity to Nichel : but Nichel was expelled by the neighbouring 
chieftains, and Malachy, after a delay of five years, obtained the 
precarious possession of Armagh. It was to this prostitution of 
the archiepiscopal authority that St. Bernard attributed the want 
of canonical discipline among the clergy, and the prevalence of 
immorality, superstition, and incestuous concubinage among the 
people (4). To remedy such evils the popes, for almost a century 
before the invasion, had employed the zeal of foreign and na- 

(1) Giraldy 739. postea totam sibi jiu luorparent, tenas omncs 

(2) Thoagh the modems tell qs that they did nbi appropriaient, solum altaria cun dedmis at 
not admit the sapremacy of thepopas, no such obventionilias clero relinqnentes, et haec ipsa 
information is coptained in any ancient writer, filiis sois clericis et cognatis assianantes. llin. 
From Bede we incidentally learn that on points Camb. 863> Thus when St. Bfaladhy was made 
of difficulty they were accustomed lo consult th^ abbot of Benchor, the possessions of the monas- 
Koman church (Hist. ii. 19)» and to submit to its tery were held by the lay abbot. A tempore ono 
decisions. Hist. iii. 3. Cummin (he wrote in destructum est monasterium non defiut, qoi illod 
630)> in his letter to Segienns, says that to obtain teneret cum possessionibus snis. Ham et oonsti- 
the judgment of the holy see, misimus qnoe novi* tnehantnr, per electionem etiam, et aUMtes ap 
mus sapientes esse, relnt natos ad matr^. Usser, pdlabantnr* aerrantes nomine et non re quod 
Syl. ep^. 34. olim extiterat. D. Bernard, in rit. Blaladi. 193S. 

IZ) This custom prerailed both in Wales and (4) Vit. S. Malach. 1937—1941. Serm. in tran- 

Ireland. Haic ecclesia, says Giraldus, sicut et alias situ Malach. 301. Inde tota ilia per unirersam 

per Hiberniam et Walliam plures, abbatem lai- Hibemiam dissolutio ecdesiasticae discipUnr. 

cum habet. Usos enim inolerit, et prara consue- Inde ilia ubique pro consuetodlne chrisliana 

tndo» nt viri in parodiia potentes, primo cede- saera subintrodncta baribaries. 1937. See als» 

siarum paironi et defeosores a dero oonstitnti, 1932. 1936. Girald, 742^ 743. 
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tional legates; ond Girald bears a willing testimony to the ge- 
neral character of the clergy, with whom he had been acquainted. 
But while he praises their devotion, continency (1), and personal 
virtues, he justly complains, that, living in communities under the 
eye of their bishop and abbot, they confined themselves to the 
practices of the monastic profession, and neglected the principal 
office of clergymen, the duty of instructhig the ignoraiice, and 
of reproving the vices, of. the people (2}. 

[A. D. 1164.] The proximity of Ireland to England, and the infe- 
riority of the natives- in the art of warj had suggested the idea of 
conquest tol)oth William the Conqueror, and the first Henry. The 
task, which they had abandoned, was seriously taken up by the son 
of Matilda. To justify the invasion of a free and unoffending people, 
his ambition had discovered that the civilization of their manners, 
and the reform of their clergy were benefits, which the Irish ought 
cheerfully to purchase with the loss -of their independence. Within 
a few months after his coronation, John of Salisbury, a learned 
monk, and afterwards bishop of Chartres, was despatched to solicit 
the approbation of pope Adrla^n. The envoy was charged to as- 
sure his holiness that Henry's principal object was to provide 
instruction for an ignorant people, to extirpate vic^ from the Lord's 
vineyard, and to extend to Ireland the ahnual payment of Peter- 
pence : but that, as every Christian island was the property of 
the holy see (3), he did not presume to make th« attempt without 
the advice and consent of the successor of St. Peter. The pontiff, 
who must have smiled at fbe hypocrisy of this address, praised 
in his r^ply the piety of his dutiful son ; accepted and asserted 
the right of sovereignty which had been so liberally admitted ; ex- 
pressed the satisfaction with which he assented to the king's request; 
and exhorted him to bear always in niind the conditions on which 
that assent had been grounded (4). Af the following Michaelmas a 

(l) We are repeatedly told that the ancient tionc Constantini, qjA earn fundavit et dotarit 

clergy of Ireland -were married : bat I can find dicuntur ad eccIesiamRomanompertinere. Joan, 

no pr«of of the assertion. The fragment which i» Saris. Metalog. iy. 42. Keating (p. 548) pretends 

so often quoted from Usher, means the reverse, that the Iris* princes in 1093 gave the sore* 

It states that the missionaries, the saints of the reignty of the island to pope Urban II., through 

first order, who lived among the people, did not enmity to Donchad O'Brian, king of Munster. 

refose the services of women, I>ecanse they were But Donchad was expelled in 1047, and the Irish 

superior to temptation; while those of the second h) their iJkemorial to John XXII., contend that 

order, who followed them, dwelt io monasteries, their monarchs never acknowledged a suf^rior 

from the precincts of which females were ex- in temporals before tha Engltel^ invasion. Ford, 

dnded. Usher, 913. xii.36. 

/«\ n- ij -I. -.- {*) See the letter in Girald, 787, Diceto, S29, 
{2) Ciirald, 745, 746. Leg, Sax. 319. New Rymer, t». A most unfaith- 
(3) Sane Hibemiam et omnes insolas (Hnme ful ^translation is publbhed in Mr. Plowden's Ire- 
seems to have read regna, for he translates it land, torn. i. App. No, I. John of Salisbury, who 
kingdoms), qnibns sol j«stitia;Chri8tusillvxit,.... must have known its real purport, calls it a • 
ad juD. S. Petri et sacrosanets Romanae ecclesiae grant of inheritanoe. Ad pieces meas Henric« 
(quod toa etiam nobilitas recognoscit) non est concessit et dedit Hyberniam jure hanreditarie 
dolrfam pertiuere. Chart. Adriani. Leg. Sax. possidendtm, sicut liteiK ipsius testantur. Meta 
S49. But on what did this extraordinary daim Iog,iv.42. It is however oi»servable, that Adriaa 
rest? On the donation ofConstantine, the authenti- in this instrument avoids the usual bmgnage ot 
city of which was never questioned by the critics feudal grants : he merely signifies his acquiescence 
of those ages. This we learn from the negotiator in the king's projiNSt ; he is willing ttiat Henry 
himself. Omnes insalae de jure antiqno, ex dona-' should enter Ireland, and be acknowledged as 
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great eoyocil was lield to deliberale on the enterprise : but a str0i^ 
opposilion was made by tb^ empress mother, and tbe barons; other 
imjects offered themself es to Honry^s ambition ; and Ike papal 
letter was. consigned to obliTion in the archives of the castle of 
Winchester (1). 

Fourteen years after this singular negotiation a few Wel$h adten- 
tnrers landed in Ireland nt the solicitation of one of the native princes. 
[A. D. 1152.] Dermot, king of Leinster, had several years before car- 
ried away by force Dervorgil, the vdfeof O'Ruarc, prince of Breffny 
or Leitrim. The lady appears to have been a willing eaplive : but the 
husband, to avenge his disgrace, claimed the assistance of Tmiogh 
O'Connor, monarch of Ireland ; and the adulterer was compiled to 
restore the fhgitlve. From this period Serroot and O'Ruarc adhered 
to opposite inter^ts in all the disputes which agitated the island. 
During the life of Maurice O'Loghlin, who succeeded 0'Ck)nnor in 
the sovereign authority, Dermot braved the power of his adyersary ; 
but on the death of that prince, the house of O'Connor resumed the 
ascendency : [a. d. 1166.] O'Ruarc destroyed Ferns^ the capital of 
Leinster; and Dermot was driven out of the island (2)» [a. d. 1167.] 
The ^ile, abandoned by his countrymen^ solicited the assistance of 
strangers. Passing through England to Aquitaine, he did homage for 
his doiQinions to Henry, and obtained permission to enlist adven- 
turers in his service. His offers were accepted by Richard de Clare, 
sumamed Strohgbow, earl of Strigul, or Pembroke (.3), a nobleman 
of ruined fortunes and in disgrace with his sovereign, and by two 
brothers, Robert Fil?-Stephen, and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, Welsh 
gentlemen, equally distressed in their circumstances, and equally 
ready to engage in any desperate enterprise (4). Relying on their 
promises Dermot returned to Ireland, and found, during (he winter 
months, a secure asylum in the monastery of Ferns, [a. d. 1169.] In 
the beginning of summer Fitz-Stephen landed in Bannock bay, ac- 
companied or followed by one hundred and forty knishts. sixty coats 
of mail, and 'three hundred archers, llutie 24.] The king Joined 
them with a body of natives, and by the reduction of Wexford, struck 
dismay into, the hearts of his enemies. He then led his forces against 
Donald, thfe prince of Ossory, a ferocious chieftain, whose Jea- 
lousy a few years before had derived the eldest of Dermot's sons 
of sight, and afterwards of life. The men of Ossory, . five thou- 

lord by the nntfTes. Grataim rt acceptnnf habe- cattle it was inoonsalta ecclesia et popalo tortae 

nras. at pro dilatandis eoclesi» tnrminis, etc., illiiu. Bouqnet, xt. 690. 

insnlam illam in^ediaris— — 4^ illins temc po* (3) I hare preferred lM» aocoant qf the Irish 

pnlas faonoHficc te rec!piat» <^ sicnt domioiitn annalists to that of Gl raid. 

venerrtnr Lejf. Sax. ibid. Compare this with ' (3) Hb took the title of Strigul from a castle of 

Hume's aocoant, c. ix. that name near Chepstow. Dugd. Introd. to 

vi«h?w;*JLT"li?»®Jli^^^M^'*"* v'^ COTbrte brothers were by different has- 

r„7« oiir ^* ^S^?^l^^ * ''™*" expedition band, the sons of Nesta, a WMh prino««. who 

l^^«i;«m!; f f*> V^»t PaTX«e requested the ^1,^,^ g^e was the mistress of Henry 1. had home 

coasiliumeifavoremBomanicecclesiae,lfaA answer ._ ti,-* mnn»trh Rnhort tli« r^l/Knti>«l earl of 

was very diffcrcnt.-Adrian dissuadk him, be- ciouccslS celebrated earl of 
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sand in number, attaid their forests and marshes^ defended them-* 
selves with success : but by a pretended flight they were drawn 
into thQ plain ^ where a charge of .the English cavalry bore them 
to the ground, an(l the fallen were immediately despatched by 
the natives linder the banner of Dermot. A trophy of two hundred 
heads w^ erected at the tdei of that savage, who testified hid 
jo)r by clapping his hands, leapiQg in the air, and pouring out 
tbaotegivings to the Almighty* As he turned over the heap, he 
discovered the head of a former eneiny. His hatred was rekindled 
at the aight, and seizing il by the ears, in a paroxysm of fury, he 
tore off the nose with hii^ teelh (1). 

The ambiiioQ of Dermot now aspired to the sovereignty of the 
Island. With this View he solteited reinforcements from England, 
and reminded the earl of Strigu) of his engagements. ^' We have 
^> seen," says the king in a singuhir letter preserved by Girald, 
** the storks and the swallows. The birds of the spring have paid us 
** their annual visit; and at the warning of the blast have departed 
** tp other climes. But our best friend has hitherto disappointed 
" our hopes; Neither the breezQs of the summer, nor the storms of 
*' the winter, have conducted him to these shores (2).'* [a. d. 1170.] 
His expectations were soon ret^lize^ by the jarrival of Fitz-Gerald 
and Rciymond, with twenty knights, thirty coats of mail, and one 
hundred and seventy archers. The strangers landed four miles 
to the south of Waterford, and were immediately opposed by 
O'Phelan at the head of three thousand men. They retired before 
the multitude to the rock of Dundolf, where; aided by the ad- 
vantage of the ground, they repelled every attack. Fame exagge- 
rated the loss of the natives to five hundred men ; but the glory of 
the victory was sullied by the cruelty of the ipvaders, who wantonly 
precipitated seventy of their captiVes from the promontory into the 
sea f3). . 

When Strongbow despatched the last reinforcement, he had ob- 
tained an ambiguous permission from Henry ; he now followed with 
twelve hundred archers and knights, though he had recently received 
an absolate prohibition. [Aug. 25.] At tlie third assault Waterford 
was taken. Dermot eagerly marched against Dublin. It wa$ carried 
by storm, and the victor testified by numerous donations his grati- 
tude for the services of his auxiliaties. But while he was medi- 
tating new conquests, he was arrested by death; and Strongbow, 
who had previously married his daughter Eva, and had been ap- 
pointed his successor, immediatdy assumed ^ royal- authority. 
The most powerfhl efforts were now made to expel the strangers 

(l) Girald weins to hare recciyed the acconnt in Englaad (Qirald, tSO) : and on the defeat of 

from an eye-wStneM, TflO- 763. The decapitation the men of Kilkenny, the ▼ictors offered one 

of the slain was probaWy an Irish custom. But if hundred heads to prince John in Dublin. Id. $07- 

it were, it was adopted by the invaders. When f2) Girald, 767. 

O'Rnarc was slain at a conference between him (3) Id. 766— 769- 
and Hugh de Lacy, his head was sent to the king 
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firoin DabUB. [a. d. 1171.] The former inhabilaDls, Who had es- 
caped ooder Ascolf Che (^itinaD, atlempted, with the aid of sixtj 
Norwegiaa Teaieb, to r^aiD the cily. They were searcdf repalscd, 
when Roderie kiog of Coonaoght sat down before iL In the ninth 
week of the siege he was surprised by a saDy from the garrison, and 
the mulHtode of his followers was completely dispersed. [Sep. 1.] 
LasUy O^Roare with Ihe nati?es of Mealh, undertook to aTenge the 
cause of his counby. He lost his son, and the braTCst of his asso- 
ciates (1). 

When the Welsh adf entorers first sailed to Ihe aid of Dermot, 
Henry had Yiewed the enterprise with coqteropt : their subsequent 
success awakened his Jealousy. As soon as he heard of the capture 
of Walerford, he forbade by proclamation any of his subjects to 
cross oyer to Ireland, and commanded all, who had already joined 
In the invasion, to return under the penalty of forfeitore. Slnmg- 
bow was alarmed, and despatched Raymond to lay his conquests 
at the feet of his sofereign. The messenger was unable to pro- 
cure an answer. Henry of Mountmaurice followed, and was equally 
unsuccessful. The earl, convinced of his danger, now adopted the 
advice of his friends, and repairing to England, wailed on Henry at 
Newnham, In Gloucestershire. At firrt he was ignominiously re- 
fused an audience; and lo recover the royW favour, renewed his 
homage and fealty, surrendered to Henry the cily of Dublin, the 
surrounding canlreds, and the caslies and harbours in his pos- 
session, and consented to hold the remainder of his lands in Ireland 
as tenant in chief of the English crown. With this the king was sa- 
tisfied : the acquisitions of the adventurers had been transferred to 
himself*, and he permitted Strongbow lo accompany him to Mil- 
ford Haven, where he embarked with five hundred knights, their 
esquires, and a numerous body of archer$, on board a fleet of four 
hundred transports. [Oct. 17.] He landed at Waterford, received 
during a hasty progress .the homage of the neighbouring princes, 
and directed his march towards Dublin, where a temporary pa- 
lace (if timber had been erected for his reception. [Nov. 12.] It 
was his wish rather to allure than to compel submission ; and the 
chieftains whom hope, or fear, or example, daily led lo his court, 
were induced to swear obedience to his authority, were invited 
to his table, and were taught tq admire the magnificence and affa- 
bility of their new sovereign. But while so many others crowded 
to Dublin, the pride of O'Connor refused to meet a superior^ 
and the severity of the season, with the inundation of the country, 
placed him beyond the reach of resentment. He condescended 
however to see tlie royal messengers on the banks of the Shan- 
non, and to make in their presence a nominal submission. The 

(0 OiraW. 76«— 775 
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princes of Ulster alone obstinately preserved their independence : 
ttiey would neither visit the king^ nor own his authority (1). 

When in the preceding year Dermot let loose his foreign auxi- 
liaries against his countrymen, the Irish bishops, surprised at their 
uncxainpled success, had assembled at Armagh, and. looking on 
the strangers as the ministers of the divine wrath, had enacted that 
every slave, who had been imported from England, should be im- 
mediately restored to his freedom (2). [Nov. 6.] After the arrival of 
Henry, they held another synod at Gashel, under the presidency of 
the papal legate, th6 bishop of Lismore *, signed a formal recognition 
of the king's sovereignty ^ and framed several canons for the reform 
of their church. By these polygamy and incestuous marriages were 
prohibited ^ baptism was ordered to be administered by the priest 
in the church and not by laymen in private houses ; the clergy were 
declared exempt from the exactions of their chieftains; the payment 
of tithes and the chant of the service were enjoined ; the form was 
prescribed by which the dying ought to dispose of their property *, 
and provision was made for the decent sepulture of the dead (3). 
The archbishop of Armagh, a prelate advanced in years, and vene- 
rated for his sanctity, was prevented by indisposition from attend- 
ing the council ; but he visited the king at Dublin, and amu^d the 
courtiers by exhibiting as his travelling companion a white cow, 
the milk of which formed the principal part of his nourishment (4). 

it had been the wish of Henry to spend the following summer in 
Ireland, to penetrate to the western and northern coasts, and by the 
erection of castles in favourable situations to ensure the submission 
of the country, [a. d. 1 172.] But he was recalled to England in the 
spring by affairs of greater urgency ; and left the island without 
having added an inch of territory to the acquisitions of the original 
adventurers. His nominal sovereignly was, indeed, extended over 
four out of five provinces, but his real authority was confined to 
the cantreds in the vicinity of his garrisons. There the feudal cus- 
toms and services were introduced and enforced : in the rest of the 
island the national lai^s prevailed; and the Irish princes felt no 
other change in their situation, than that they had promised to a 
distant prince the obedience which they had previously paid to the 
king of Connaught. At Henry's departure the supreme command 
had been given by him to Hugh de Lacy, with the county of Mealh 
for his fee. [a. d. 1173.] But during the war, which afterwards 
ensued between the king and his sons, De Lacy was summoned to 
the assistance of the father, and the government of the English con- 
quests reverted to the earl of Slrigul, who possessed neither the 

(1) Ginid, 770. 775, 776. Genraae, 1420. (4) He died in 1174, in his 87t]i year. The 
ffewbrig. ii. 26. four masters give him this character. Vir Tirgi- 

(2) Girald, 770. nea poritate et cordis monditia coram Deo et 
(S) Girald, 776. Ben. Abb. SO* Si. Brompl. hominibus, ehtriosos in senectate bona sanctis- 

1071 . sime oblit. Id. ad aun. 
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aulbority U> check the rapadiy of his foilowen, nor the power lo 
overawe the hostility of the Datives. The castles which had been 
fortified in Meath were burnt to the ground ^ Dubtin was reputedly 
insiified ; four English knighls, and four hundred Os^men, [a.d. 
1174.] their foUowea, fioU in a battle in Oisory ; and the gOTornor 
hinseif was compelled to seelL refuge within the castle of Water- 
ford. A seasonable supply of forces raised the siege, and restored 
the preponderaaoe of the English adfeoturers (1)» 

It was during this period, when his authority in Ireland was 
searly annihilated, that Henry bethought Idm of the letter ^ich 
he had formerly procured from Pope Adrian. It 6ad been forgotten 
during almost twenty years : now it was drawn from obscurity, was 
intrusted to William Filz-Aldhelm, and Nicholas, prior of Wal- 
liogford, and was read by them with, much solemnity to a sf nodof 
Irish bishops (i). How for it served to convince these prelates that 
the king was the rightful sovereign of the island, we are leftlo con- 
jecture : [a. d. 1 175] but the next yearO'Gonnor sent the archbishop 
of Tuam to Windsor, and a treaty of ^^ final concord " was concluded 
by Iheminislersof the twoprinces. [OcL7.] Intiiisinstr.uiiient, Henry 
graote to his liege man, Roderic, king of Goonaught, that he sbouU 
be king under the English crown, as long as he faithfully performed 
the services to which he was bound : that, on the annual payment 
of -tribute, he should possess his own. lands in peace, as he did be- 
fore the invasion : that he should have under him all the other 
ohiedaiiis of Ireland, who should hold their lands in peace, as fong 
as they were faithful to the king of Englabd, and paid him tribute : 
that Roderic shoaki coliect that tribute and transmit II to Henry ; 
should punish the defaulters-, and, if it were necessary, call in for 
that purpose the aid of the king's constable : that the tribute should 
be every tenUi merchantable hide on the lands of the natives ; and 
that the autliority of Roderic should extend over the whole island 

(l^ Girald, T78* 782. 78S» 786* religione dmstiaoa fidei satis irrererenter deser- 

(2) Girald, 787' Henry abo procui«d'9Kttbis vit, omittaDus ncyvarcas sum puUioe 

time a confirmation of Adrian's grant. Couces- introdacant, et ex eis non embescant filioa pio- 

aionetn ejosdmn Adriani enper Hibemiei regni creare, frater tixore fratris eo yiTente abatitvr, 

dominio vobis induito ratam liabemos, et ood> onus se doabos sororibns miscet, et plerMua 

firmamos : qoatenns, eKminatis terra illius illomm, matre relicta, fiJias introdacont. Ibm. 

«parcitiia,.barban natio, ^^ duristiano oeiuet«r p. 4S< Nor does this statanent dcpeiid aaULy or 

nomine, vestra indolgentia morum induat to- the authority of the pontiff : it is confinned by 

nuslatcin. Usser, Syl. epiat. ill. These cxpres- every other monattentof the times. Both mtA- 

ftions have aroused Uie indignation of some native bidiop Lanfranc and his successor St. AaaefaB, 

writers, -who probably were not a¥rare of the in their oorrespbndence with die Iri&h kincs^ 

causes -which induced the pontiff to make use of make simibr cowpUints. The Utter says, riti Ua 

them. In the Liber niger scaccarii (p. 42—49, libera et publice suas uxores uxoribus aliomm 

«ud in the new Rymer, 46), are three briefs dated commotant, sicot qnitibel equmn eqno. Usscr, 

on the 20th of September, 1172> and directed to Syl. epist. 70- 94* 95. See also St. Beruaid in 

the king of England, to the kings and princes of Vit. Mai. 1982. 1938, 1937. Girald, 742. 74S* 

Ireland, and to the "brelates who had assembled Truth, the first duty of the historian, has con. 

in the council of Casnel, and who had sent him pelled me to notice these passages; nor do I see 

a written account of the state of their church, how it can affect the character of a noble and 




perhaps justify the offensive expressions. Ut alias habits and decencies of civilised life, 
enormitates et vitia-quibus eadem gens, omissa 
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With the eiceeplidn of (he demesne lands bekMiging to Henry ^ and 
those bdoDging to his barons, Ihat isBablifl, Mealh, Wexford, and 
Walerford, as far as DoncaoooB (1). Roderic afterwards surren- 
dered one of his soasto HeUry as a hostage for his fidelity (2)^ 

Bui treaties .could not bind the passions of either the n^tes or 
foreigners. The former, urged by national reseatmeot. Seized every 
o{^6rtuoitf of wreakiag their yengeance' on their deapOiters ; the 
latter, for the mo^^part «en of lawless hsdHts and (tospemte for- 
tunes, could support themselves . only by plunder, aod therefore 
sought every pretext to create or to prolong hbstiliti^. Stfongbow 
died in 1177, leaving two children by Eva, a spn, who followed his 
Mher to the grave, and a daughter, named Isabella, heiress to the 
kingdom of Leinster. With the guardianship of this lady, Hehi^y 
conferred the government on Fitz-Aldhelm, a minister fond of 
money, and. addicted ib pleasure^ who shunned the dangers of 
war, and enriched himself at the expense of his inferiors. De 
Gourcy, a rough soldi^, ahd second in command, took advantage 
of the discontent of the army, and With three hundred aiMi fifty men, 
ia defiance of the governor's prolMbition, made an incursion into, the 
province of Ulster, [a .0. 1 1 7 8 .] They hoped to surprise Mac Dunle ve 
the king, in his residence at Downpatrick : to their astonishment with 
the Irish chief they found the cardinal Vivian, a legate from Rome, 
on his road towards Dublin. This ecclesiastic, un^e to dissuade 
the invaders, gave bis beaedictiDn to Mat; Dunleve, and exhorted 
haia to fight bravely in the defonce of his country. But, though the 
nEien of Ulster were famed for their courage, they were no match 
for the superior discipline and irmour of ttieir oppooeots : in the 
three batUes victory declared for 0e Gourcy, and the conqueror was 
able to retain the possession of Bownpatrick, to despite of the 
oonstaet, and occasionally successftil, hostilities of Hhe natives (3). 
' Henry had obtaiiied from the pontiff a bull empowering turn to 
enfeoff any one 0f his sons with the lordship of Irelaiid. In a great 
council ass^nbled at Oxford he conferred that dignity on John, a 
boy in his twelfth year^ and canceHing the grants which he had 
fornaedy made, retained for himself in demesne all the sea-ports 
wUh the adjoining cantrieds, and disb^iimted the rest of the English 
possessions among the chief advemturers, to be holden by the te- 
nure of mUalary service of him, and of his son John (4;. At the 
same time Hugh de Lacy was appointed lord deputy, an officer, 
whose talents and admlntsiration have been deservedly praised. He 
rebuilft the casUes in Meath, invited the fugitives to i^Hsettle in their 
former homes, and by his equity and prudence reconciled Ibem to 
the dominion of strangers. But his merit, jc^ned to his marriage 

(1) Rym.FoBd. i. 41- Ben. Abb. ii. 123. (3) GiraW, 194. Ben. Abbos, 169. Newbrig. 

(2). Hixv. 346. i>i> 9. 

(4) Hoved. 233. 
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with a daughter of Roderic O'Connor, alarmed the Jealous temper 
of Henry, and he received an order to resign his authority to 
Philip de Worcester, who in a few months was superseded by the 
arrival of Prince John, attended by a numerous force, [a., d. 1185. 
March. 31.] Unfortunately the counsellors and favourites of the 
prince were Normans, who viewed with equal contempt the chieftains 
of the Irish and the adventurers- flro^ Wales. The former they irri- 
tated by insulls, ridiculing their garb, and plucking their beards. 
The latter they offended by removing them from the garrison towns 
to serve in the marches. Their thirsf for wealth made no distinction 
between friend or foe. Even the lands of the Septs, which had hi* 
therto proved faithful, were now divided ; and the exiles, from the 
desire of revenge, their local knowl^ge, and their gradual improve- 
ment in the art of war, soon became formidable adversaries. The 
strangers lost several of their most fortunate leaders, with the greater 
part of (heir retainers : the English ascendency rapidly declined; the 
council was divided by opposite opinions and angry recriminations; 
and John, after an inglorious rule of nine months, was recalled by 
hisfather(l . [a#d. llSO.Dec. t7.]DeGourcy, Who succeeded him, 
by repeated and laborious expeditions, preserved, if he did not extend, 
the English conquests ; which comprised the maritime districts of 
Down, Dublin, Wexford, Walerford, and Cork, connected with each 
other by a long chain efforts. This was the period when the natives, 
had they united in the cause of their country, might in all proba- 
bility, have expelled the invaders. But they wasted their strength 
in domestic feuds. Even the family of their national sovereign was 
divided by a most sanguinary contest. Murrogh, the son of Roderic, 
with the aid of an English partisan, had invaded the territory of his 
father. He was taken, imprisoned, and deprived of sight. His par- 
tisans rescued him ; and Roderic retired to a convent. By the Eng- 
lish of Munster the old king was restored to his throne : his son 
Connor Manmoy compelled him once more to return to his asylum. 
Manmoy was murdered by one of his brothers : that brother fell by 
the revenge of a nephew ; and Connaught presented a dreadful scene 
of anarchy and carnage, till another brother, Calhal the bloody- 
handed, subdued every competitor, and obtained the pre-eminence 
which had been enjoyed by his father (2). 

[a. d. 1172.] That the reader might form an accurate notion of the 
manner in which the authority of the English princes was origtnally 
established in Ireland, I have conducted the narrative of these events 
to the death of Henry. It is now time to revert to the personal history 
of that monarch. During five months, from the day of his landing at 
Waterfordtill the end of March, it was observed that not a single 

(i) Girald, 805. 807, 808. Hored. 359. bis death he divided hit treasares angong the 

(2) Roderic retired to the monastery of Conga poor, the churches of Ireland, and tiioae of Rone 
in 1181, and died in U98, at the age of 82. At and Jenualen. O'Conor. Ixxzriii. 
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vessel firom England or his territories on the continent had arrived 
on the Irish coasti So unusual a suspension of intercourse was at> 
tributed to the tempestuous state of the weather : the real cause was 
the policy of the king, who even at that distance dreaded the spi- 
ritual arms of the legates.' At Wexford he received a favourable mes- 
sage^ and sailing instantly for England, traversed the island with 
expedition, and crossed the channel to Normandy* When Louis, 
who believed him to be in Dublin, heard that he was at Barfleur, he 
exclaimed: ^^The king of England neither rides nor sails. He 
'' flies with the rapidity of a bird. One moment transports him from 
'' Ireland to England -, another from England to France." If his first 
conference with the legates proved unsatisfactory, at the second 
every difficulty was amicably adjusted. In the cathedral of Avranches. 
before the legates, bishops, barons, and peeple, with his hand placed 
on the book of the Gospels, he solemnly swore that he was innocent 
both in word and deed of the murder of the archbishop. This oath 
was taken spontaneously : but, as he could not deny that he had at 
least given occasion by passionate expressions to the project of the 
assassins, he consented to maintain during twelve months two hun- 
dred knights for the defence of the holy land, to serve in person, if 
the pope required it, for three years against the infidels either in 
Palestine or Spain ; to restore the lands and possessions belonging 
to the friends of the archbishop ; to allow appeals on taking rea- 
sonable security from persons whom he suspected ^ and to abolish 
the customs hostile to the liberties of the clergy, if any such customs 
had been introduced since his accession (1). Immediately after the 
oath the king was solemnly absolved from all censures by the legates. ^ 
The reader will have observed that by the last article the original 
cause of the dissension between Henry and the late primate had 
been left open for discussion. Four years elapsed before the question 
was terminated. During the interval the constitutions of Clarendon, 
though still unrepealed, were not enforced ; and the secular and 
spiritual tribunals, though actuated by the same spirit of rivalry, 
preferred their respective claims with unusual moderation. The 
former were struck dumb by the martyrdom of the primate and the 
subsequent submission of the monarch- : the latter were checked by 

(l) Hoved. 302, 303* £p. S. Tbo. ▼. 88» 89. certaiathat besides the pablic oaths, there were 

Ep. Joan. Saris. 290. New Rymer, 27* In the private articles, which were kept secret. The 

oath published from the acts of Alexander by legates say : pnmusit etiaoi et alia de libera ro- 

Baronios (icii. 637)> and by Mnratori (Rer. Itai . Inntate gerenda, qua; uon oportet scriptars; serie 

.Scrip, iii. 463)> there occurs an additional and denotare. Jtp. Card, ad Archiep. Raven, apud 

▼ery important article. Pralerea ego et major Hov. 303. 2°. Henry himself the very next year, 

filiu9 mens rex jaramus quod a domino Alexaudro in a 'letter preserved by his secretary Peter de 

papa et catholicis ejus successoribos recipiemus Blois> mentions as a thing perfectly understood 

et tenebimus regnum Augliae* et nos el snccesso- between him and the pope, that he holds the 

res nostri in perpetuum non repntabimns nos kingdom of England in fee from the Roman 

Angliae veros reges, donee ipsi nos catholioos church. Vestra; jurisdictionis est regnum Anglia;, 

reges tenuerint. From the silence of all the et quantum ad feudatarii juris obligationem 

letters now extant, which were written on the vobis dnntaxat obnoxius teneor et astringor. Pet. 

occasion, the authenticity of this article might files, ep. 136. I conceive therefore that he took 

fairly be doubted, were it not supported by what this «ath of feudal subjection, but on a promise 

seems to me incontrovertible evidence. 1*>. It is ihst it should be kept secret. 

I. 27 
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the iodecision of Richard, the new archbishop, whose courage 
evaporated in yauDts and menaces. At length, in consequence 
of a request from the king, a legate arrived, the cardinal Hugo 
Petrc^eone, a relation and friend of Henry, [a. d. 1176.] In 
a great council at Northampton the matter was debated; and 
the result may be learned from a letter which the king sent 
to Alexander by the legate. After professing his high venera- 
tion for the pontiff, Henry informs him, that, notwithstanding 
the opposition of many of his barons, the four following points 
had been granted : 1. That no clergyman should be personally 
arraigned before a secular Judge for any crime or transgression, 
unless it were against the laws of the forest, or regarded a lay fee, 
for which he owed service to a lay lord : 2. that no bishopric or 
abbey should be kept in the king's hands longer than a year, unless 
it were required by the evident necessity of the case : 3. that the 
murderers of clerks, on their conviction or confession before the 
king's justice, in the presence of the bishop or his officer, besides 
the usual punishment of laymen, should forfeit their inheritances 
for ever ; 4. and that clergymen should never be compelled to make 
wager of battle (I). The eic^ioo in the first of these articles was 
severely condemned by the clergy, but could not with decency be 
opposed by the legate. The church had forbidden to ecclesiastics 
the exercise of hunting ; and, if in the pursuit of this amusement 
they involved themselves in trouble, it was unreasonadole that they 
should claim the protection of the very canons which they had 
broken. With respect to the third article, it may be observed, that 
the spiritual courts asserted a jurisdiction over the murderers of 
clerks : but as they could only impose the canonical penance of a 
pilgrimage to Rome, to obtain absolution from the pontiff, the 
inadequacy of the punishment tended to encourage rather than 
restrain the perpetration of the crime. Hence it became the wish 
of the prelates themselves that the trial of such offences should be 
confined to the secular courts, but in the presence of the bishop or 
his deputy, to see that justice was done (2). The usual punishment 
was then inflicted on the convict, the amputation of a foot and hand; 

(O Diceto, S91> S92. Notwithstanding this instructions given to the itinerant jadges, and 

original letter, preserved by a contemporary has been published by Sir F. Palgrave in his 

historian, several modem writers teU ns that in second volume. 

this council the con&titulions of Clarendon were (2) There is among the letters of Peter of Blois 

renewed and confirmed. They have been misled one from the primate on this subject, written to 

by an interpolation in the text of Gervase, owing three of the bishops, probably jnst before the 

probably to the ignorance of some copier. Ger- council of Northampton. He maintains that the 

fimte teUis ns (i433), that the assize of Clarendon claim of criminal jurisdiction in such cases is 

was renewed and ordered to be enforced ; after contrarv to the gospel and the decretals ; that it 

which come these words : pro cujus execnndis leftves the lives of the clergy without protecdoa, 

institutis beatus martyr Thomas exnlavit, et is the cause of many murders ; and that as the 

martyrio coronatus est. It is, however, certain church has not the power of inflicting adecpute 

that the assize of Clarendon was a very different punishment, the cognizance of suck offences 

thing from the constitutions of Clarendon. Both ought to be restored to the secular tribunals. 

Benedictus Abbas (i. 136), and Hoveden (413), Bles. epist. 73. Iconceire that the third article 

seem to have inserted it in their account of the was enacted in consequence of this letter, 
council of Northampton. It formed the code of 
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and to this was added the forfeiture of his property. The remaining 
articles reqaire no explanation. 

In his negotiation with the cardinals Theodin and Albert, Henry 
had succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations. His tran- 
quillity was soon interrupted by a new and equally vexatious quarrel 
originating in his own family. For his children in their more early 
years he had displayed an affection bordering on excess ; but as they- 
grew up, the indulgent parent was gradually changed into a jealous 
and despotic sovereign. Eleanor had borne him four sons, to each 
of whom his extensive dominions offered an ample inheritance. 
Henry, the eldest, had already been crowned king of England : the 
duchies of Aquitaine and Bretagne were settled on Richard and 
Geoffrey, and John, the youngest, though the courtiers called 
him ^Mackland'' and ^^sansterre,'' was destined by his father to 
succeed to the lordship of Ireland. For reasons, with which we 
are unacquainted, Henry had not permitted the consort of his 
eldest son to be crowned with her (lusband; and the omission 
was resented by Louis as a marked and unpardonable insult 
both to himself and his daughter. To appease that monarch the 
ceremony was now repeated, [a. d. 1172. Aug. 27.] Margaret 
was anointed and crowned together with Henry *, and soon after- 
wards the young king and queen paid a visit to her father at 
Paris. On their return they required the immediate possession of 
England or Normandy, that with the title they might be enabled to 
maintain the dignity which they had received. The demand was 
heard with indignation, and dismissed with contempt; and Eleanor, 
who had foreseen, laboured to foment, the discontent of her son. 
Once that princess had been passionately attached to her husband : 
but for some years he had deserted her bed for a succession of 
mistresses ; and she eagerly grasped the opportunity of inflicting 
that revenge, with the hope of which she had consoled her jealousy. 
At her instigation the young Henry, while the court was on its return 
from Limoges, eloped to his father-in-law at Ghartres : [ a. d. 1173. 
Mar. 8.] before three days had elapsed Richard and Geoffrey 
followed the steps of their brother ; and shortly afterwards it was 
ascertained that the queen herself, the original contriver of the 
mischief, had also absconded (1)^ 

These unexpected events, so rapidly succeeding each other, 
convinced the king of the existence of a plot more deeply laid, and 
more widely diffused, than he had suspected. His first object was 
the recovery of his wife, and his three sons. With this view he 
employed the bishops of Normandy to write to Eleanor an admonitory 
letter, in which they assured her, that unless she returned to her 
husband, and brought her children with her, they should feel it 

(l) Newb. ii. 21. Dicet. 559. 561. Hoved. 305. 

m 
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their duly to enforce d)edience by ecclesiastical censures. She 
escaped, faowefer, the disgrace of excommunication by what she 
probably deemed a more serious evil. She fell into the hands of her 
offeiided husband, by whom she was immediately committed to close 
confinement. With the exception of one short intenral, probably of 
only a few weeks, she remained a prisoner till his decease (1). 

At the same time Henry had sent the archbishop of Rouen, and 
the bishop of Lisieux, to Paris, with instructions to solicit the return 
of his sons, and an offer to make the king of France umpire between 
Mm and them. The reader may judge how cruelly his feelings must 
have been wounded by the reproachful, though not unmerited reply 
of Louis. '*• Ho spoke of your character," say the two prelates in a 
letter to Henry, ^' with freedom and asperity. He said that he had 
^^ already been too often the dupe of your artifice and hypocrisy ; 
^' that you had repeatedly, and on the slightest pretences, violated 
^^ your most sacred engagements ^ and that after the experience 
^' which he had bad of your duplicity, he had determined never 
^' more to put faith in your promises. Pardon us, royal Sir, if we 
'^ think it our duty to write, what it was painful to us to hear : but 
^'our charge requires that we should not only deliver the message, 
^^ which was intrusted to us, but also report the answer which we 
"received (2)." 

At Easter the plans of the three princes began to be developed. 
Louis and the French barons, who had been summoned for the 
occasion, bound themselves by oath to aid with all their power the 
young Henry in his attempt to obtain possession of England : while 
he, on his part, solemnly engaged never to make peace with his 
father without the consent of the king and the nobility of France. 
Philip, earl of Flanders, who was present, and William, king of 
Scotland, who had sent his ambassadors, entered into the league : 
nor did the two princes blush to accept as the price of their services, 
the former a grant of the earldom jof Kent, the latter a grant of the 
county of Northumberland (3). These were powerful auxiliaries : 
but still greater reUance was placed on the promises of many barons 
in the heart of Henry's dominions, who, to emancipate themselves 
from the yoke of a vigilant monarch, were eager to transfer the 
crown to the brows of a thoughtless and indigent youth. The 
knowledge of this circumstance admonished the king to collect 
assistance from every quarter. By liberal donatives he allured to his 
standard a body of twenty thousand adventurers, the aggregate 
refuse of all the nations of Europe, who under the common appel- 
lation of Brabanters were accustomed to sell their scTvices to the 
highest bidder; and at the same time, that he might secure the aid 

(1) In 1185 Henry compelled his son Richard she was confined till the king's death. Bened. 

to deliver to Lis mother Eleanor the earldom of Abb. ii. 545. 549. Gerv. 1547. Dicel. 646. 

Poitoii (Hoved. 352). But in the spring of the (2) Bles. ep. 163, 154. 

next year ho brought her hack to England, where (3) Hoved. 305. Gerrase, 1424. 
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of the church, he solicited Alexander, in the most earnest manner, 
to shield with the papal authority the kingdom of England, ^'the 
*' fief of the holy see, and patrimony of Si. Peter," from the unna- 
tural attempts of his deluded children (1). 

In the month of June the confederates commenced their operattom^ 
on the frontiers of Picardy, of the Yexin, and of Bretagne. Philip 
entered Normandy : Albemarle and Neuchatel surrendered at the 
first sumnMns : but his progress was arrested by the loss of hi» 
brother and heir at the siege of Driencourt ^ and he retired into his 
own territory, cursing the infatuation which had led him to engage 
in so impious a contest. Louis with his son-in-law invested Yerneuil. 
It was an important place, consisting of three burghs, and protected 
by an almost impregnable castle. By fraud or stratagem they obtained 
possession of the most considerable of these divisions; but at the 
arrival of Henry, set it on fire, and fied with precipitation. Their 
departure allowed him to despatch a body of mercenaries against 
the earl of Chester, and the baron of Fougeres, who had penetrated 
by the southern frontier. They fled to the castle of Dol : fa- 
mine compelled them to surrender-, and more than a hundred 
knights, the flower of the Breton chivalry, were made prisoners. 
[Aug. 26.] With an air of superiority the king assented to the pro- 
posal of a conference; but it was interrupted by the turbulence of 
the earl of Leicester; who, having obtained the royal permission to 
leave England, had perfidiously joined the confederates. When 
Henry upbraided him with his treason, he laid his hand on his 
sword, and threatened the life of his sovereign. To punish the 
audacity of the rebel, Richard de Lucy, the justiciary, took and 
dismantled the town of Leicester ; but finding himself unable to 
reduce the castle, he united his troops with those of Humphrey de 
Bohun, the lord constable, and to revenge a sanguinary incursion 
of the Scots, marched to the north, burnt the town of Berwick, and 
pillaged the county or Lothian. [Oct. 16. ] During their absence the 
earl of Leicester landed with a body of Flandricans, and was joyfully 
received by Bigod, earl of Norfolk. He took the castle of Hageneth, 
and attempted by a rapid march to join his faithful vassals in the 
castle of Leicester : but on his road at Fernham, he unexpectedly 
fell in with the royal army under the earl of Arundel, on its return 
from the Lothians. [Nov. 1.] The small force of the rebels was 
trampled under foot by the multitude of their enemies : the earl 
himself, his amazonian countess, and several kuights, were taken -, 
and De Lucy with the news of his success sent his captives to Henry 
in Normandy (2). 

[A. D. 1174.] The allies, instead of being intimidated by these 
losses, spent the winter in maturing a more new and formidable 

(l) Hoved. 305. Bles. ep. i36. (2) Gul. Ncwbrig.ii. 28, 29, 30. Hov. 306, 

307. Dicelo, 570—574. 
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plan of co-operaiioD. It was arranged that Loois should burst into 
Normandy, that the adherents of Richard and Geoffrey should inyest 
the royal castles in Aquitaine and Bretagne, that the king of Scotland 
should enter England on the north, and that the earl of Flanders 
with the young king should attempt an invasion on the southern 
coast. Never was Henry's crown in more imminent danger. The 
Scots poured into the northern counties a torrent of barbarians, 
whose ravages were no disgrace to the fame of their forefathers ; 
and, though Carlisle and Prudhoe defied their efforts, Brough, 
Appleby, Harboltle, Warkworth, and Liddel were compelled to 
surrender. In Yorkshire the rebel standard was unfurled by Roger 
de Mowbray ; in the centre of the kingdom, the royal forces were 
kept at bay by the earl t'errers, and by David, earl of Huntingdon, 
brother to the king of Scots-; in the east the castle of Norwich opened 
its gales to Hugh Bigod and seven hundred knights from Flanders; 
and what wias still more alarming, in the harbour of Gravelines lay 
a numerous fleet ready to transport with the first favourable wind 
the young king and a powerful army to tbe opposite coast. It was 
evident that nothing but the royal presence could save the kingdom. 
The bishop of Winchester hastened to Normandy, to lay the state of 
affairs before the monarch, who, convinced by his reasons, sailed in 
the midst of a storm, and fortunately reached the coast before his 
son had notice of his departure. [July 8. ] (1). 

There had been something solemn and mysterious in the de- 
portment of Henry during the passage. His mind was deeply 
affected by the rebellion of his children, the perfidy of his barons, 
and the general combination of the neighbouring princes against 
him. Such things, he had persuaded himself, were not in the ordinary 
course of nature : they could be no other than the effects of the 
divine wrath, which he had enkindled by his persecution of arch- 
bishop Becket. The name of that prelate had been in the preceding 
year enrolled by the pope in the catalogue of the saints *, and every 
part of Europe resounded with the report of miracles wrought at his 
shrine. Henry, to expiate his offence, secretly determined to make 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of the martyr. [July 10:] On the morning 
of the second day he landed at Southampton ; and, without waiting 
to repose himself from his fatigue, began his journey towards 
Canterbury ; rode all night, with no other refreshment ttian bread 
and water, and at the dawn of the morning descried at a distance 
the towers of Christ-church. Instantly dismounting firom his horse, 
he put on the garb of a penitent, and walked barefoot towards the 
city. As he passedjhrough the gateway, the spectators observed that 
each footstep was marked with blood. He entered the cathedral, 
descended into the crypt, and threw himself at the foot of the tomb; 

(1) IloTcd. 307. 303. Newbrig. ii. 31, 33. Dkcto, 574—576. 
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while the bishop of London! ascended the pulpit, and addressed the 
spectators. The prelate coloured (hem to believe the assertions of a 
prince, who thus solemnly appealed to Heaven in proof of his in- 
nocence. Henry had neither ordered nor contrived the death of the 
primate. His only offence was a passionate expression, which had 
suggested to the assassins the idea of murder ^ and for this offence, 
unintentional as it was, he had now come to do penance, and to 
implore the forgiveness of the Almighty. At the conclusion of this 
address the king arose, andproceeded to the chapter-house, where 
the monks of the convent and a few bishops and abbots had assem- 
bled, to the number of eighty. Before them the royal penitent on 
his knees confessed his offence ; and each with a knotted cord in 
his hand inflicted three or five stripes on the shoulders of the 
monarch. After this extraordinary humiliation he returned to the 
crypt, spent the night in prayer, and attended at the mass of the 
foUowihg morning. [July 12.] Then with a cheerful heart he re- 
mounted his horse, and rode to London \ but the want of nourish^ 
ment, joined to fatigue of mind and body, threw him into a fever, 
which confined him for a few days to his chamber (1). 

[July 17. ] On the fifth night of his illness a messenger arrived at 
the palace, the bearer of important despatches. It was in vain that 
the watchman at the gate, and the guard at the door of the bed- 
chamber refused him admission : his importunities overcame their 
reluctance, and he announced himself to the awakened monarch as 
the servant of Ranulf de Glanville. To the question, ^^ Is Glanville 
'' well?'' he replied, ''My lord is well, and has now in his custody 
" yourenemy, the king of Scots.'' "Repeat those words," exclaimed 
Henry in a transport of joy. The messenger repeated them, and 
delivered his letters (2). In these Glanville informed the king that 
the northern barons, to repress the ravages of the Scots, had as- 
sembled at Newcastle. Oil the morning of the 12th of July they rode 
towards Alnwick, twenty-four miles in five hours, a considerable 
distance for men and horses encumbered with armour. The country 
was covered with a thick mist, which, if it favoured their advance, 
at the same time concealed the position of the enemy. One of the 
number advised a retreat, when Bernard de Baliol called out, " If 
** all return, I will go Ibrward. Baliol shall never be reproached 
^' with cowardice." At that moment the sun dissipated the fog ; the 
castle of Alnwick glittered before them ; and on one side in a meadow 
was seen the king of Scots, tilling with sixty companions. At first 
he took the strangers for a party of his own men : the English banner 
convinced him of his mistake. Surprised, but not discouraged, he 
struck his shield with his lance, and exclaimed. **Now let us prove 
" who is the truest knight." At the first shock his horse was killed ; 

(1) Newbrig. ii. 35. Diccto, 577. Gerrase, (2) Thi» dialogue is related by Newbrigensift' 
1427. Eoved. 308. ibid. 
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and, as he fell to the groupd, he was made prisoner. The Scottish 
lords immediately threw down their arms, that they might share the 
fate of their sovereign ; and the victors with a long train of illustrious 
captives returned the same evening to Newcastle. Henry was eager 
to communicate the important news to his courtiers ; and at fhe 
same time exullingly remarked, that this glorious event had oc- 
curred on the very morning on which he rose repentant and recon- 
ciled from the shrine of St. Thomas (1). 

The king now forgot his indisposition, and hastened to Join his 
army. But every enemy had disappeared. The multitude, which 
obeyed the king of Scots, melted away at the first news of his capti- 
vity : his brother David, both for his own security, and the tran- 
quillity of the kingdom, sought by unfrequented roads the borders 
of Scotland ; and the earls of Norfolk and Ferrers, the bishop of 
Durham, and Roger de Mowbray, purchased their pardon with the 
surrender of their castles. [Aug. 5.] In three weeks peace was 
universally restored ^ and the army which had been raised to oppose 
the English rebels sailed from Portsmouth to relieve the capital of 
Normandy (2). 

Henry's unexpected appearance in England had disconcerted the 
plans of his foreign enemies, who now, abandoning the idea of in- 
vasion by sea, bent all their efforts to the reduction of his con- 
tinental dominions. Louis, with the French barons, and the young 
king with the earl of Flanders, united their forces, and an army 
more numerous than any which Europe had witnessed since the 
expeditions of the crusaders encamped under the walls of Rouen. 
[July 21.] To wear out the courage and strength of the garrison by 
incessant assaults, the CDmbined army was divided into three bodies, 
which at stated hours relieved each other : but the besieged adopted 
a similar arrangement, and having the command of the bridge over 
the Seine, and of the country on the left bank of the river, received 
daily supplies of men and provisions. [Aug. 10.] On the twentieth 
day of the siege Louis proclaimed an armistice in honour of the 
martyr St. Lawrence. The citizens, relying on the word of the king, 
allowed themselves a day of rest and enjoyment. Mirth, dancing, 
and festivity reigned in the streets and houses ^ and on the plain 
beyond the river the young men practised the exercise of tilting, 
both to amuse themselves and to irritate the enemy. It chanced 
that in the afternoon some clergymen mounted the tower of the 
cathedral, and through curiosity directed their eyes to the allied 
camp. At first all was silent : soon the men-at-arms appeared 
marching in close order ^ and every thing indicated an immediate 
and unexpected assault. They rang the alarum bell : the enemy 
ran to scale, the citizens to defend, the walls : a bloody and ob- 

(l) Newbrig. ii. 36- Gervase, 1427- Hoved. and the other on a Saturday; bat hU own au- 
308* Lord Hailes contradicts the king, and says thorities prove that Henry was right, 
that one of these eyents happened on « Thursday, (2) Diceto, 577. Hoved. 308* 
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stinate conflict ensued : the besiegers were repulsed with loss; and 
the failure of (he attempt served to emblazon the perfidy of the earl 
of Flanders by whom it had been proposed, and the weakness of the 
kinj; of France, who, in opposition to his own judgment, had 
given his consent. The next morning every eye was attracted 
towards the bridge by the gUtler of arms, and the sound of martial 
instruments. It was (he English army, marching to the relief of the 
city, under the conduct of Henry, who, to mark his contempt of 
the foe, immediately opened (he northern gate which had been built 
up, and threw over the ditch a broad and level road for the passage 
of cavalry. The besiegers were now in a manner besieged. A body 
of Welshmen, accustomed to forests and morasses, stole through 
the woods to the rear of the camp, and intercepted a considerable 
convoy of stores and provisions. For (wo days the allies struggled 
against the privation of their usual supplies : on the third they burnt 
their engines, and commenced their retreat. [Aug. 14.] It was, 
however, in vain that the king attempted to make an impression 
on their rear, which was protected by the bravery of the earl of 
Flanders (1). 

Foiled in two successive campaigns by the genius or fortune of 
Henry, the confederates cheerfully consented to a short armistice, 
preparatory to a general peace. Richard alone, the king's second 
son, refused to be included in its provisions. The rebellious youth 
thought himself a match for the power of his father : but the daily 
surrender of his castles, and the increasing defection of his vassals 
subdued his obstinacy; and after a resistance of a few weeks, 
[Sept. 21.] he threw himself at the feet of the monarch, and ap- 
pealed to his paternal affection (2). Henry received him graciously, 
and conducted him to the place of conference, where they met his 
two brothers, with their patrons Louis and Philip. The terms of 
reconciliation were easily adjusted. [Sept. 29.] The three princes 
engaged to pay due obedience to their father ; the conquests on both 
sides were restored ; theyoungking received two castles in Normandy 
with a yearly income of fifteen thousand pounds of Angevin money ; 
Richard two castles in Poitou with half the revenue of that earldom ; 
Geoffrey two castles in Bretagne with half the rents of the estates of earl 
Conan, and .a promise of the remainder in the event of his marry- 
ing the daughter of that nobleman. Richard and Geoffrey did 
homage and swore fealty to their father, who out of respect for the 
royal dignity refused to accept these proofs of feudal inferiority 
from his eldest son. His captives, to the amount of nine hundred 
and sixty-nine knights, were immediately restored to liberty (3). 

From this general indulgence was excepted a prisoner of high 

(l) Newbrig. ii. 36- Hov. 309. Ben. Ab. i. (3) Rymer, i. fl. Hoved. 309. Diceto, 583' 
86. Diceto, 578. 579. 583 

(3) Hoved 309- 
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imporlance, WUliam, kiog of Scots, to whose release Henry refused 
to consent on any other terms than an acknowledgment that the 
crown of Scotland was held as a fief of the crown of England. The 
unfortunate monarch was confined in the strong castle of Falaise : 
but that he might have the aid of his council, a deputation of Scot- 
tish prelates and barons was permitted to assemble and deliberate in 
the sjnall town of Yalognes* [Dec. 8.] By their advice, and with their 
consent, William submitted to kneel to Henry, ^^ to become his liege 
^' man against all men of Scotland, or of his other lands, and to 
^' swear fealty to him as liege lord, in the same manner as his other 
^' men were accustomed to swear : and to do homage to king Henry 
'*' the son, saving the faith which he owed to king Henry the father.'' 
It was moreover stipulated that, on the requisition of the king of 
England, the Scottish clergy and nobility should also do homage, 
take an oath of allegiance, and swear that if William ever broke his 
engagements, they would stand with Henry as their liege lord 
against the king of Scotland, and all other enemies; [a.d. 1175.] 
that as securities, the five castles of Roxburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, 
Edinburgh, and Stirling, should be intrusted to English garrisons; 
and that in the interval William's brothers and twenty barons should 
remain hostages in the custody of Henry, to be exchanged for 
others, their nearest relatives, as soon as the delivery of the for- 
tresses should be completed. The Scottish king was immediately 
set at liberty ; [Aug. 15.] and the next year the treaty was solemnly 
ratified at York in presence of the estates of both kingdoms (1). 

The young Henry had carefully remarked the difference between 
the behaviour of his father to him and to his two brothers. Ifis 
homage had been refused, while theirs was accepted : and this cir- 
cumstance, as it taught him to mistrust the sincerity of the recon- 
ciliation, agitated his mind with the most alarming suspicions. 
When the king prepared to return to England, /le .resolved to 
remain in Normandy ; and to a peremptory order to accompany his 
father, he returned as peremptory a refusal. Another war would 
have been the result, had he not, at the earnest solicitation of his 
friends, visited Henry at Bure near Caen, and on his knees conjured 
his father to accept of his homage. The request was granted; 
[Apr. 1.] and the prince, who mistrusted the natural affection of a 
parent for his child, reposed without fear on the artificial tie with 
which custom bound the lord to his vassal. The two kings sailed 
to England together ; and for several weeks, to convince the nation 

(1) Rym. i. 39.40. Bened. Abb. 113^8. This the son of Uchtrcd. Bened. Abb. 447. — kxwtA' 

was not the first time that William had done ing to the treaty of Valognes, the Scottish church 

homage. At the coronation of the yonng Henry was to pay due obedience to that of Bngland; 

he had been compelled to do homage and swear but when this was demanded by the archbishop 

fealty to him against all men, saving his father ; of York, it was answered that none was doe ; and 

and afterwards, on the summons of Henry, he the answer, after a long controversy* was cob* 

attended with a deputation of Scottish prelates firmed by pope Clement HI. in 1188. Hoved. 

and lords, and earned into execution the judg-. 37 1< 
mcut of the king's court, in the case of Roland, 
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of their mutual confidence, ate daily at the same table, and slept 
every night in the same bed (1). 

Triumphant over his enemies, and at peace with his children, 
Henry was at last permitted to enjoy a few years of repose. He did 
not, however, waste his time in idleness, but devoted his attention 
to two very important objects, the investigation of the conduct of 
his officers, and the reform of the internal polity of his dominions. 
That the reader may appreciate his views, and trace their influence 
on our present institutions, it will be necessary to describe the 
manner in which justice had been hitherto administered, and to 
point out the alterations which were introduced partly by the wis- 
dom, and partly by the avarice of the king. 

I. The reader has seen that the Norman Conquest, though it ' 
might modify, did not abolish the judicial polity of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Its leading features were distinctly retained ; and the courts 
of the manor, the hundred, and the county, still continued to 
exercise their ancient powers. Of these tribunals, some were in- 
vested with criminal jurisdiction ; all were competent to decide the 
civil controversies of the individuals who owed them suit and ser- 
vice, and who, in reality, formed the great mass of the population. 
Their authority, however, as it was supposed to be in the first 
instance derived from the crown, was occasionally limited or in- 
vaded by the royal prerogative. The king, on the payment of a 
discretionary fine, was accustomed to withdraw any particular 
cause from the cognizance of these to that of his own courts : he 
received and heard the appeals of persons who deemed themselves 
aggrieved by their decisions •, he occasionally instituted inquiries 
into the manner in which they administered justice ; and in cases 
Of delinquency imposed heavy amercements on the judges them- 
selves, or on the lords in whose courts they presided (2). Of such 
inquiries Henry himself has furnished us with a remarkable, and, 
in the result, a ludicrous instance. In the year 1170, after a long 
absence on the continent, he returned to England, held a great 
council, and issued commissions to several abbots and knights, to 
visit the different counties, and investigate the conduct of all the 
inferior magistrates for the last four years, — what sums of money 
had come into their hands, and from what sources such nioneys were 
derived ; what fines they had received from culprits, what offenders 
they had suffered to escape unpunished, and in what manner they 
had disposed of the chattels of felons. The commissioners were 
authorized to call witnesses, and examine them upon oath, and to 
require security from the accused that they would appear before 
the king on a certain day, and submit to his judgment. On the 
fourteenth of June, all the prelates, earls, barons, sheriffs, and 

(1) Diceto, 585,586- Bened. Abb.adann.il 76. Common Law, c. vii. and Illadox» c. xiY.» and 
(3) See GlanviUe, viii. 9. Hale, Hut. of the Great Roll of the Pipe, pawim. 
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lords of courts, with their judges, bailiffs, and officers, were in at- 
tendance. The sheriffs and others, holding situations under the 
crown, were first displaced, and then, on the payment of fines, re- 
stored to their offices : the rest, after a short suspense, were re- 
lieved from their anxiety ; and as soon as they had consented to 
the coronation of the young Henry, and sworn fealty to him, were 
dismissed to their homes without charge or molestation (1). 

IL The highest tribunal in the kingdom was called '^ the king's 
court ^ '' the accessors of which were (he prelates, earls, barons, and 
principal officers of his household. Here the tenants in chief of the 
crown were tried by their peers. The monarch himself presided, 
unless he were a party, in which case he appointed a president, and 
frequently assumed the office of prosecutor. It was, occasionally at 
least, a most iniquitous tribunal, the instrument of legal oppres- 
sion in the hands of a vindictive sovereign. The numerous obliga- 
tions and intricate polity of the feudal system furnished at all times 
a supply of charges against an obnoxious baron or prelate ; and it 
was very seldom that any peer dared to incur the royal displeasure 
by standing up in the defence of innocence. The victim was gene- 
rally condemned in the forfeiture of his goods and chattels. As he 
was then " at the king's mercy," the efforts of his friends were 
employed to obtain from the monarch a diminution of the fine, 
which he was expected to accept as a compromise. Still, as we 
have seen in the prosecution of archbishop Anselm under William 
Rufus, and that of archbishop Becket in the present reign, it re- 
mained in the power of the king to multiply his charges, and thus, 
by adding fine to fine, eventually to crush the object of his resent- 
ment. 

It was, however, at certain periods only that the '^ king's court" 
could be held in its full splendour, attended by all its suitors. At 
other times its judges consisted of the chief justiciary, the chancellor, 
and the treasurer, ministers whose continuance in office depended 
on the royal will ; of the constable, chamberlain, mareschal, and 
steward, who held their respective dignities by hereditary right (2) ; 
and of certain among the royal chaplains and clerks learned in the 
law, who were appointed by the monarch, and styled his justices. 

(1) Gervase, 1410—1413. Hoved. 296. of feats of amis oat of the realm (Stat. l3 

(2) 1. The chiefjasticiary was the first officer Bich. II.), witnessed the same papers as the 
in the kinfdoai. He presided in the oooncil, treasorer, examined at the exchequer the ae- 
was regent in the king's absence, and united in counts of the hired troops, and received as his 
himself all the powers attendant on the fonctions fee two pence in the pound out of their pay 
of chief judge. 2. The office of chancellor has (Dial, de Scac. i. 10. Rym. ii. 161). The naare- 
been already noticed. 3. The treasurer attested schal watched over the security of the king's 
the writs issued for levying the revenue, and person In the palace, distributed lodgings to his 
supervised the receipts and issues of the exche> followers, preserved peace in the royal househoM, 
quer. Madox. i. 2. and gave certificates to the barons that they had 

The constable and marshal had miliUry performed their contracte for miliUry service, 

commands, arroug^d the army, and inquired (Ibid.) The chamberlain and steward performed 

whether each miliUry tenant had furnished the almost the same offices as belong to the lord 

ppquisite number of men (Rym. ii. 783). Besides chamberlain at present, 
which the constable took cognizance of contracts 
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This tribunal possessed all those different powers which have since 
been distributed among the three courts of the king's bench, the 
common pleas, and the exchequer : but at what period this dislri- 
bution actually took place, it is now difficult to ascertain. The 
court of exchequer is certainly the most ancient, and was originally 
of the highest importance. It examined the accounts of the sheriffs, 
and of all the king's officers, regulated the royal revenue, tried the 
pleas of the crown, and imposed fines on the tenants in chief for 
neglect of service, and the non-payment of aids, scutages, and amerce- 
ments. It was at first fixed at Winchester ^ but for convenience 
was often removed to London to be nearer the king's person (1). 
The necessity, however, of defecting and punishing Ihe frauds 
committed against the revenue at a distance from the court sug- 
gested the idea of " barons errant," or " itinerant justices." They 
had been occasionally employed in former reigns (2) : in the pre- 
sent they acquired a more permanent establishment, [a. d. 1176.] 
In his twenty-second year the king assembled a great council at 
Northampton, and divided the kingdom into six districts, to each 
of which he assigned three perambulatory judges. These districts 
nearly coincide with the circuits of the present day (3) ; and it is 
chiefly to the wisdom of Henry that we owe an institution, the 
beneQls of which are annually experienced by the country. Yet if 
we were to attribute it to a love of justice alone, we should allot (o 
him a higher praise than he really deserves. It is evident from the 
instructions delivered to the judges that his first and principal ob- 
ject was his own emolument. They were authorized and directed to 
look after the king^s interest to the best of their power (4) — to hold 
pleas of the crown, provided the value did not exceed half a knight's 
fee — to try malefactors of all descriptions — to receive the oath of 
fealty to the king from all earls, barons, knights, freemen, and 
villeins -, to inquire what wards were or ought to bo in the guar- 
dianship of the king, their sex and quality, the present possessors, 
and the value of their estates— what females were or ought to be at 
the disposal of the crown, whether they were married or not, and if 
married, to whom, by whose permission, and what was the rental 
of their properly (5) — what churches were in the gift of the crown, 
their situation and annual value, who were the incumbents, and by 
whom they were presented — what lands had lapsed to the crown, 

(1) The order of precedency in the excheqaer place Hertford and Essex, originally belonging to 
was. I. the chief justiciary, 2. the chancellor, the Norfolk circuit. Hoved^ 3(3* Bened Abb. i. 
3. the constable, 4. the chamberlain, 5- the ma- 136> Diceto, 588* 

reschal. Dial, de Scac. i. 8> These were the (4) Intendant pre posse suo ad commodum 

magni, quibus inconsultis, nil magnum fieri de- regis faciendum. Hoved. 314. 

bebat. Rym. ii. 161. ^5) Sometimes the king extorted fines for 

(2) In the 18th of Hen. I. and 12th, 13th, 15th, marriage from the parents of both parties. Thus 
and 17th of Henry II. See Madox, 98 — 102. Adam Fitz-Ni?rman paid 18/. 6^- Zd- that his 

(3) The chief difference lies in the home circuit, daughter might marrythe son of William Ledey ; 
which formerly comprised Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and William Lecley paid 22/- 8^. that his son 
Hampshire, Berkshire, and Oxfordshire, but has might marry the danghter of Adam Fitz-Norroan. 
now lost the three latter, and received in their Rolls of 31st of Henry II. Rot. 5. a. 
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who held Ihem, what was their value, what their tennre — what 
encroachments had been made on the royal forests or demesnes-* ' 
who had violated the statutes respecting weights and measures — 
what sheriffs and bailiffs had received fines of defaulters — what was 
become of the chatteto of Christian, or of the chattels, pledges, 
debts, and deeds, of Jewish usurers after their death (1) — and lastly, 
to inquire into the state of the coinage, the clipping of the coin, the 
exchange, burglaries, outlawries, the removal of markets without 
license, the introduction of new customs^ and the taking of bribes 
to exempt tenants from provisioning the royal castles (2). I have 
mentioned all these different articles, because there is hardly one 
which had not for its object to draw money into the exchequer. 

Besides these courts there were others which had been esta- 
blished for the trial and punishment of one particular species or 
offence, and which at all times were objects of general execration. 
The reader must have observed that the chase formed the principal 
amusement of our Norman kings, who for that purpose retained in 
their possession forests in every part of the kingdom, and seemed 
to watch with greater solicitude over the preservation of their deer, 
than over the lives of their subjects. The royal forests had their 
own oflQcers and magistrates ; they were governed by a peculiar 
code of laws ; and their immunities were Jealously maintained in the 
court of the chief forester, a bloody tribunal, in which the slightest 
offence was punishment with the loss of eyes or members. Henry 
at his accession, whether it were through humanity or avarice, bad 
abolished the barbarous enactments of his predecessors, and sub- 
stituted the penalties of fine and imprisonment. On one occasion his ' 
ingenuity contrived to draw considerable profit from this improve- 
ment. During the civil war between him and his sons, the royal 
authority in England had been despised ; first the insurgents, and 
afterwards the royalists, hunted in the king's forests with impunity; 
and the Justiciary thought it more prudent to connive at the destruc- 
tion of the deer, than to alienate by untimely severity the best friends 
of his master. It was even said that Henry had by a general order 
thrown open the forests to all who should take up arms in his favour. 
As soon, however, as peace was restored, he appointed itinerant 
Justices to inquire into all offences against the laws of the forest. 
Before them were summoned both laity and clergy, men of the 
highest as well as the lowest rank, and were compelled upon oath 
to discover every delinquent whose name had come to their know- 
ledge, whether they had been eye witnesses of the offence, or had 
only learned it by hearsay from others. Prosecutions were imme- 

(l) A living usurer might repent, and there* 2« says, et cnm Jndams obierit, non detineatnr 

fore did not forfeit his property ; bat the goods corpus sanm super terra, sed Isabeat faaeres sans 

and chattek of the dead vere forfeited to the pecuniam saam et debita soa. Hadox, 174- Ifv*e. 
king; his lands to his lord. Glanville, vii. j6. -(2) Compare Horeden, 314, with Braeton de 

But the severity of this law was afterwards relaxed Leg. Ang. iii . tr. ii. c. 1 . ^ 

in favour of the Jews. John in his charter, anno 
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diately commenced ; multitudes convicted ; and the royal coffers 
replenished by these violent and ungracious proceedings (1). 

[A.D. 11S4.] Occasionally, to hold pleas of the forest, the chief 
justice made his circuit attended by his assessors. But oh the death of 
Thomas Fitz-Bernard, the masters-forester, Henry took occasion to 
abolish that ofiBice, and in place of the milder punishments, vt^hich 
had been introduced by himself, revived the sanguinary inflictions of 
former reigDS. At the same time he divided the royal forests into 
several districts, in each of which he appointed two clergymen and 
two knights as judges, and two gentlemen of his household, with 
the titles of keepers and verderers. These officers were bound upon 
oath not to accept of fines from delinquents, but to inflict bodily 
punishment without any mitigation ; to prevent the proprietors of 
timber within the forests from cutting it down to waste ; and to 
allow no inhabitant to keep bows, dogs, or greyhounds without a 
royal warrant (2). Hence, if the reader consider the. number and 
extent of the forests, and the many hamlets and lordships comprised 
within their precincts, he mpy form an estimate of the vexatious 
prosecutions, and barbarous mutilations, of which the forest laws 
were productive. But the despot sought only his own amusement^ 
he despised the murmurs and sufferings of his people (3). 

Neither was it only from pleas of the crown or of the forest that 
the king derived profit : even common pleas between subject and 
subject brought a plentiful harvest to the exchequer. Whether an 
action was commenced or discontinued, hastened or retarded, ter- 
minated or carried before a higher tribunal, the monarch at each 
step required a present or fine from one or both of the parties. 
Before the pleadings began, it was always necessary to pay a sum 
of money to the treasurer, and frequently to enter into a bond to 
double the amount in the event of a favourable judgment. In actions 
for debt the plaintiff w,as compelled to promise a portion of such 
sum or sums as he might chance to recover ^ and this portion was 
fixed by a preliminary negotiation, often at one half, seldom at less 
than one fifth of the whole demand. It was universally understood 
that money possessed greater influence than justice in the royal 
courts^ and instances are on record, in which one party has made 
the king a present to accelerate, and the other, by a more valuable 
offer, has succeeded in retarding the decision. If the defendant was 
opulent, he could easily defeat the just claim of an indigent plaintiff, 
unless the latter obtained the aid of powerful friends. By paying a 
large fine, the rich man might purchase a writ foii)idding him to 
answer at all ; or he might dbi^m a charter exempting him from the 
. jurisdiction of all other magistrates, and permitting him to plead 

(1) Hored. 3lt.Benecl. Abbas, i. 112. Diceto, Bros paid 100/. for baving taken a roe-bock> 

587. These fines were occasionally very high. Vid. Exchequer Rolls, apad Madox, c. xiv. 
In Henry's twelfth year the bishop of Salisbnry (2) Bened. Abb. ii. 4l7. 
paid 7$/. Is,, and in his twenty-second, Adam de (3) Pet. Bles. ep> 95. 
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before no one but the king in persoo (1). Then came adjournment 
after adjournment; for tbe king was often occupied wilb more im- 
portant business, or called away to the care of his transmarine do- 
minions \ and thus the suit might be protracted from year to year, 
not only to the disappointment, but to the ruin of the less opulent 
party, who had often to attend, perhaps a score of times, with his 
counsel and witnesses before judgment was pronounced (2). That 
such practices were incompatible with the equal administration of 
justice, is most evident : yet the writers of the age do not mention 
them in terms of reprobation. They had prevailed to a certain 
extent under the Anglo-Saxon princes ; and men seem to have been 
reconciled to the iniquity of the thing, on account of its antiquity. 
But besides the fines paid to the sovereign, the judges often exacted 
presents for themselves, and loud complaints existed against their 
venality and injustice. Henry^ who did not admire in others that 
love of money which he cherished in his own breast, laboured to 
remedy this abuse. All the itinerant judges, within three years after 
their appointment, were removed, with the sole exception of Ranulf 
de Glanville, who, at the head of Ave others, was now commis- 
sioned to administer justice in tbe counties north of the Trent. The 
rest of the kingdom was divided into three portions : the powers 
formerly possessed by tbe chief justiciary were conferred on the 
bishops of Winchester, Norwich, and Ely ; and one of these, with 
four, assessors, was appointed to hold pleas in each of the three 
districts (3). The king's motive for the selection of these prelates 
was the reliance which he placed on their integrity and honour; 
but as soon as the pontiff heard of their appointment, he wrote to 
Richard, archbishop of Canterbury, observing that it was the duty 
of pastors to feed their flocks with the doctrine of the gospel, not to 
act the part of secular magistrates, and commanding him to recall 
the bishops from the courts in which they presided, to the care of 
the dioceses for which they had been ordained. The primate in his 
answer did not deny the prohibition of the canons; but he en- 
deavoured to justify the innovation iVom its great utility both to the 
church and to the people (4). It would seem, however, that the ob- 
jections of Alexander prevailed. In August the three prelates, 
having made to the king a report of their proceedings resigned their 
offices ; and the appointmentof chief justiciary was given to Ranulf 
de Glanville. That celebrated lawyer, in the preface to his worjc, 
assures us that there' was not now in the king's court a judge who 
dared to swerve from the path of justice, or to pronounce an opinion 
inconsistent with truth : and yet, if we believe the story, told by a 

(t) Fines of all these diffterent descriptions are (2) Sec an amusing account of the attendance 

to oe found annually in the rolls of the exchequer, and ^penses of Richard de Anesty in 115ft, 

Apud Madox, passim. When a 6ne amounted to published by Sir Francis Palgnve, ii. Ixxxiv. 

500 marks, an additional mark of gold was due (3) Dicelo, 600. Hored. 337. 

to the queen. Dial, de Scac. ii. 26. (4) Pet. Bles. ep. 84. 
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contemporary of Gilbert de Plumpton, we may doubt whether the 
character of Glanyille himself was perfectly immaculate. Plumptou, 
a knight of noble descent, had married a lady, whom with her for- 
tune the justiciary had previously promised to Rainer, his sheriflt 
of Yorkshire. To effect his purpose it now became necessary to 
dispose of her husband : [a.d. 1184.] the unfortunate man was 
suddenly apprehended on a charge of felony ; and the king, at the 
representation of Glanville, condemned him to suffer death. His 
innocence, however, was so manifest, that the bishop of Worcester 
accompanied him to the gallows, and yentured to forbid the execu- 
tion. His life was spared till Henry could be consulted. The result 
was, that Plumpton was remanded to prison, where he remained 
till the accession of the next sovereign (1). 

III. The ancient custom of appealing in criminal cases to the 
Judgment of God was still retained : but to the ordeals of 
fire and water employed by the Saxons, the Normans, as was 
observed in the reign of William I., had superadded the trial by 
wager of battle. Wherever the itinerant Judges held pleas, they 
summoned four knights of the hundred to appear before them, and 
to choose twelve other knights, or, in the absence of such, twelve 
other free and lawful men, to form a sufficient Jury. The duly of 
the Jury may be collected from, their oath. They were sworn to 
answer truly to all questions which should be put to them from the 
bench, and to perform faithfully every command which they should 
receive from the Judges in the king's name (2). They were then 
ordered to present at the bar all persons within the hundred being 
ttnder suspicion of having committed murders, felonies, forgeries, 
or breaches of the king's peace. On their unanimous presentment, 
the accused was arraigned before the Judges, and, if he pleaded not 
guilty, and had not been taken in the fact, or with the thing stolen 
in his possession, was sent by them to the ordeal by water. In case 
of conviction by this trial sentence was immediately pronounced, 
and the prisoner was condemned, according to the nature of his 
offence, to suffer either death, or the confiscation of his property, 
with the amputation of a foot and a hand, and banishment for 
life (3). I shall relate one instance of conviction by the water ordeal, 
as it will also show the disturbed state of the metropolis at this 
period. It had long been customary for the young men, the sons 
and relatives of the more wealthy citizens, to assemble in gre'^t 
numbers after sunset, to scour the streets in quest of adventures, and 
to divert themselves by exciling the terrors of the peaceable in- 
habitants. By degrees they proceeded to acts of violence, oc- 

(1) HoTed.855. custom in triab before the judges : butitwa;* 

(2) Bracton, iii. c. 1. GlanviUe, ii. 10, 11. retained in some of the horou|;h courts. Sir 

(3) Bened. Abb.i. <86. Hoved. 31 S- There is Francis Palgrave has given an insUnce of it at 
no mention of compurgation in the assize, which Winchelsea as late as the l9lh of Henry VI. vol. 
omission was equivalent to an abolition of the ii> p> cxvii. 

I. 28 
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casionaliy of ndiibei^ and murder. Id the year one tboosand one 
hundred and setenty-four a numerous band of these youHifbl de- 
predators buret into the house of a ciUsen, who had armed his 
family to receive them. The assailants were put to flight : but their 
leader, Andrew Buquinte, who had lost a hand in the fray, remained 
a captive. In the hope of pardon this man impeached his accom- 
plices, among whom was John Senex, one of the most opulent and 
'^ noble" citizens. It was in vain that Seqex denied the chaise, and 
appealed to the judgment of &od : he was convicted by the water 
ordeal, and condemned by the chief justiciary to be hanged. He 
had, however, sufficient influence to suspend the oxecutioo of the 
sentence till the arrival of the king, and then to an indefinite period. 
Unfortunately for him, about three years later, the brother of the 
earl Ferrers was slain in a similar fray ^ and the king, unable to 
discover the murderere, issued his warrant for the immediate execu- 
tion of Senex. Though five hundred marks were offered for his 
life, they were refused; and his fate, an awful warning to his 
former associates, restored the peace of the city ,1). 

It would be a mistake to suppose that acquittal by the ordeal fully 
established the innocence of the accused. His life, and limbs, and 
personal property, were indeed secure : but it was still true that he 
had been presented as guilty by the unanimous voice of the jury, 
and it was deemed wise to take precautions against him, as at best a 
suspicious character. If the offence with which he had been 
charged were only a misdemeanor, he was enlarged on finding 
sureties for his future conduct ; but if it were of a more serious 
nature, he was compelled to leave the kingdom. He might however, 
take with him his personal property, and hope from the royal in- 
dulgence the permission to return at some distant period (2). 

Such appear to have been the proceedings on presentments by 
jury : but it frequently happened that the prisoner i^as brought to 
his trial, charged only by the voice of public fame, or-ai. the prose- 
cution of a private individual (3). If the charge rested on common 
report, the judges, by inquest and interrogations, endeavoured to 
ascertain its truth. If a prosecutor appeared, before be could put 
in his charge, it was necessary, in eases of murder, that he shouki 
prove, himself to be of the blood of the deceased; in cases of homi- 
cide, that he was allied to the slain as a relation, or vassal, or lord, 
and could speak of the death on the testimony of his own sen^ss. 
The accused might then plead not guilty, and, at his option, throw 
down his glove, and declare his readiness to defend his innocence 
with his body. If the appellant took up the glove, and professed 
himself willing to prove the charge in the same manner, the 

ri)B«ned. Abb. 196,197. Hoved. 323. death of a freeman; wh^n the deal h took place 

(2.^ Beaed. Abb. 136. Hoved. 3l3. before iivitnesses, it wa9 termed homicide. 

(3) Murdor now meant the yiolent bUt secret 
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judges, unless the guilt or innoceDce of the accused were evident, 
proceeded to award a trial by battle. The appellee, with the book of 
the gospels in his right hand, and the right hand of his adyersary 
in his left, took the following oath : '^ Hear me, thou, whom I hold 
'* by the hand. I am not guilty of the felony with which thou hast 
'' charged me. So help me God and his saints. And this will I 
'^ defend with my body against thee, as this court shall award.'' 
Then exchanging hands, and taking the book, the ap|iellant swore, 
" Hear me, thou, whom I hold by the hand. Thou art peijured, 
'^ because thou art guilty. So help me God and his saints. And this 
'^ will I prove against thee with my body, as this court shall 
" award." On the day appointed by the court the two combatants 
were led to battle. Each had his bead, arms, and legs bare, was 
protected by a square target of leather, and employed as a weapon 
a wooden stave one ell in length, and turned at the end. If the ap- 
pellee was unwilling to fight, or in the course of the day was unable 
to continue the combat, he was immediately hanged, or condemned 
to forfeit his property, and lose his members. If he slew the ap- 
pellant, or forced him to call out '^ craven," or protracted the 
fight till the appearance of the stars in the evening, he was ac- 
quitted. Nor did his recreant adversary escape punishment. If he 
survived the combat, he was fined sixty shillings, was declared in- 
famous, and stripped of all the privileges of a freeman (1). 
. In the court of chivalry the proceedings were diffi^rent. When 
the cause could not be decided on the evidence of witnesses or the au- 
thority of documents, the constable and mareschal required pledges 
from the two parties, and appointed the time of battle, the place, 
and the weapons, a long sword, a short sword, and a dagger; but 
allowed the combatants to provide themselves with defensive armour 
according to their own choice. A spot of dry and even ground, sixty 
paces in length, and forty in breadth, was enclosed with stakes 
seven feet high, around which were placed the seijeants at arms,, 
with other ofiltoers, to keep silence and order among the spectators. 
The combatants entered at opposite gates, the appellant at the east, 
the defendant at the west end of the lists ; and each severally swore 
that his former allegations and answers were true ;- that he had no 
weapons but those allotted by the court ; that be wore no charms 
about him ; and that he placed his whole confidence in God, in the 
goodness of his cause, and in his own prowess. Then taking each 
other by the hand, the appellant swore that he would doiiis best to 
slay his adversary. Or compel him to acknowledge his guilt : the 
defendant, that he would exert all his powers to prove his own in- 
nocence. When they had been separately conducted to the gates at 

(l) GlanTille, xiv. 1. Bract, iii, IS. Spelm. limb broken, be was at liberty, if he preferred it, 
Arch. 103. If the appellee was sixty years of age, to go to the ordeal, of hot water if he was a free- 
or had been wounded in the head, or had had a man, of water if he was a villein. Glan. xiv. 1. 
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which they entered, the constable, sitting at the foot of the throne, 
exclaimed thrice, " Let them go," adding to the third exclamation, 
^^ and do their duty." The battle immediately began : if the king 
interposed, and tooic the quarrel into his own hands, the com- 
batants were separated by the ofDcers with their wands, and then 
led by the constable and mareschal to one of the gates, through 
which they were careful to pass at the same moment, as it was 
deemed a disgrace to be the first to leave the place of combat. If 
either parly was killed, or cried " craven," he was stripped of his 
armour on the spot where he lay, was dragged by horses out of the 
lists through a passage opened in one of the angles, and was im- 
mediately hanged or beheaded in the presence of the mareschal (1). 

Trial by battle was not only awarded in criminal prosecutions, 
but also in cases, where issue was Joined on a writ of right, or 
where the tenant denied that he owed the services claimed by bis 
lord, or the seller that he had warranted the article bought, or the 
debtor that he had borrowed money on promise, security, or mort- 
gage. In all such actions it was at the option of the defendant to 
fight in person, or to produce a lawful cliampion : the demandant 
was excluded from the lists, and compelled to intrust the defence 
of his claim to the prowess of a freeman who would swear of his 
own knowledge to the right of his principal (2). But here the king 
made a most important and beneficial improvement, by allowing 
trial by grand assize to supersede the doubtful trial by battle. The 
defendant might solicit a writ to stop the process by duel : on which 
the demandant, if he meant to prosecute his claim, was compelled 
to obtain a writ to proceed by grand assize. The sheriff in conse- 
quence impanelled a Jury, after the manner which has been already 
described. They were sworn to judge of the matter in dispute ftom 
their own knowledge, or the report of persons, whose testimony 
they would believe no less than that of their own senses ; and an 
unanimous verdict was obtained by discharging those, who pleaded 
Ignorance of the subject, and by substituting others better informed 
in their place. The superior equity of this mode of decision was 
universally admitted ; and its adoption gradually prepared the way 
for the introduction of similar innovations in the other departments 
of public justice (3). 

Henry never exercised his judicial duties with greater splendour, 
Ihan in the important cause between Alphonso, king of Bastile, and 
his uncle, Sancho, king of Navarre. After a long and ruinous contest, 
these princes agreed to refer their dispute to the equity of the king of 
England, and bound themselves under a severe penalty to submit to 

(1) See a treatise on this subject by Thomas of ttoa against him, to prore that he had been hired 
WotMistock, duke of Oloacester, preseired by for a reward. 

Spelman, Archaiol. 100. (3) GUnviUe. ii. 7> 8, 9. 11. 17. H« calb it 

(2) Glanyille, ii. 3. The champion was named regale beneficinm dementia principis de oonsilia 
in open court. It was a sulBcient cause of excep- procerom popnlia indnltmn, ii. 17. 
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his decision, [a. d. 1 177. Mar.] Heory held his court at Westminster, 
attended by the English and Norman prelates, earls, barons, and jus- 
tices. The bishop of Palentia appeared on the part of Alphonso, 
the bishop ofPampeluna on that ofSancho. But as the judges nvere 
ignorant of the language of the advocates, the pleadings were com- 
mitted to writing, and translated by the aid of interpreters ; and 
after three days, the king, having previously taken the opinion of 
the court, solemnly pronounced his award : that each prince should 
restore the lands and castles claimed by the other, and Ihat Alphonso 
should pay to his uncle in the next ten years thirty thousand mara- 
vedies by equal instalments. The ambassadors accepted the judg- 
ment, and swore that if their respective sovereigns refused to exe- 
cute it, they would return and surrender themselves prisoners into 
the hands of the king (1). 

I shall here mention, on account of its connexion with the ad- 
ministration of justice, an occurrcqce' which happened at a more 
early period. In 1166, a colony of foreigners, to the amount of 
thirty of both sexes, landed in England, under the guidance of a 
teacher nanted Gerard. They belonged to a numerous sect of fana- 
tics who infested the north of Italy and the neighbouring provinces 
of Gaul and Germany, and who were called Cathari, or ^^ the pure,'* 
because they taught that the use of marriage was incompatible with 
salvation. They had come to disseminate their doctrine in England; 
but their success was confined to the acquisition of one female pro- 
selyte. The case was without precedent ; and the king, after much 
deliberation, ordered them to be apprehended, and arraigned be- 
fore a synod of bishops, at which he assisted in person. To the 
questions put to them, they replied that they were Christians, that 
they professed the doctrine of the apostles, and believed the divi- 
nity of Christ ; hut at the same time they rejected baptism, the 
eucharist, and marriage. When arguments were employed to con- 
vince them, they merely replied, that it was their duty to believe, 
not to dispute ; and to the threat of punishment, they opposed the 
words of the gospel : *^ blessed are they which are persecuted for 
'^ righteousness' sake.'' Wearied out by their obstinacy, the synod 
pronounced them heretics, and transferred them to the secular 
power. The English woman, who does not seem to have been am- 
bitious of the crown of martyrdom, eagerly recanted : the foreign- 
ers, by order of the king, were branded in the forehead, stripped 
to the waist, and whipped out of the city. One writer informs us 
that they all perished in the fields, in consequence of a proclamation 
forbidding any one to hold intercourse with them; but the dean of 
St. PauFs, who probably attended the synod, and two other con^ 

(1) Rymcr, i. 45—50. Hoved. 320- Z22. Hibcr. Expug. ii. 30- 
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temporaries, assert that after suffering their punishment they were 
conducted out of the realm (1). 

The eyes of all the European nations were directed at this period 
lo the disastrous condition of the Christians in Palestine. The 
throne of Jerusalem, which the crusaders had raised and supported 
at the expense of so much blood and treasure, was tottering on its 
basis; and the king, Baldwin lY., a minor and a leper, was no 
match for the talents and power of Saladin, who by successive con- 
quests annnally contaracted the limits of the strangers, and threat- 
ened to eradicate them in a few years from the soil of Asia. Henry, 
in the presence of the papal legates, had solemnly sworn to visit 
the holy land. Whether he intended to perform this yow, is un- 
certain ; but the danger of exposing his dominions to the inroads 
of a powerful neighbour furnished him with a decent plea for de- 
ferring its execution. Louis, however, made the proposal to ac- 
company him in the expedition. [A. d. 1177. Sept. 21.] The objec- 
tion could be no longer urged ; a day was fixed for their departure; 
and the two princes swore, Henry, that he would assist his lord the 
king of France, Louis that he would assist his faithful vassal the 
king of England, against all men. This plan was defeated by the 
subsequent illness and death of Louis ; and Henry, though he af- 
fected to be constantly occupied with the project, allowed year after 
year to pass, without finding an opportunity of putting It in execu- 
tion. At last his sincerity was probed by the arrival of the pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, and the grand master of the knights hospital- 
lers, with letters from queen Sybilla, and the earl of Tripoly, the 
regent. They cast themselves at the feet of the king, solicited his 
powerful aid, and delivered to him, as the representative of Fulk of 
Aqjou, whose descendants had swayed the sceptre for the last fifty 
years, the royal banner, with the keys of the city, of the principal 
forts, and of the holy sepulchre. Henry relumed them with expres- 
sions of pity, but requested the ambassadors to wait till he had 
received the advice of his council. [Mar.jU]. He summoned the 
prelates and barons of England, the king, prelates and barons of 
Scotland, to meet him at Westminster; and, after engaging to 
abide by their council, artfully put to them the following question : 
was it better for him to remain at home, and govern the nations 
which providence had intrusted to his care, or to proceed to 
the east, to defend the Christians of Palestine against their infidel 
neighbours? The answer was what he had undoubtedly anticipated; 
and to the disappointment of the envoys the king, in lieu of his 
personal services, promised a subsidy of fifty thousand marks (2). 

(l) Newbrig. ii. 13. Expolaos a regno. Di- comite Flandreiuiuin, qui josta cntdelitate eos 

ceto. 539. In frontibos sunt signati et effugati. immisericorditer paniebat. Ibid. Thensoalpv* 

Bad. Coggesk. dt. Picaid in not. ad Newbrig. niahment wa« baming : bnt Heniy forbade it in 

p. 721. These fanatics under different names his continental dominions. Hot. 352. 

spread themselves through Gaul. tJbique exqui- (2) Rym. i. 50. Ben. Abb. ii. 4t9. Moved, 

rebantnr et pcrimebantur, maxime a Philippo 325. 358. Diceto, 628. 
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Baton the twenty-ninth of September 1137, nineCy-Mx years alter 
its reduction by the Orst crusaders Jerusalem was again surrendered 
into the hands of the Musselmans. The news of this mournful eirent 
pkinged the Christian world into the deepest consternation. The 
aged pontiff died of a broken heart : William king of Sicily wore 
sackdoth for four days, and vowed to take the cross ^ the other 
princes condemned their indolence, and the avarice which had 
proqnpted them to prefer their own petty interest before that which 
they deemed the common cause of the Christian religion (1). Henry 
Diet Philip, l|^e new king of France, in a plain between Gisors and 
Trie, where the archbishop of Tyre, a port wUidi.slili bade defiance 
to the power of Saladin [a.d. 1188. Feb. 11], exhorted them to 
rescae the holy city from the pollution of the infidels ; and the two 
kings, the earls of Flanders and Champagne and a great number Qf 
barons and knights, received the cross. Thence the king hastened 
to England, and held a great council at Geddington, in Northamp- 
tonshire, ip which it was enacted, that every man, who did not join 
the crusade, should pay towards the expense of the expedition one- 
tenth of his goods, chattels, aud rents for that year.* The lords of 
manors, who intended to accompany the king, were permitted to 
receive for their own use the assessments of their Tassals : those of 
all others were to be paid into the exchequer. The sum obtained 
by Henry was seventy thousand pounds -, to which must be added, 
sixty thousand more, extorted from the Jews, at the rate of one- 
fourth of their personal property (2). At the same time, he wrote 
to the emperors of Germany and Constantinople, and to Bela, king 
of Hungary, announcing his design, and requesting a safe passage 
through their dominions, with the liberty of a free market. From 
all he received favourable answers ; and there can be little doubt 
that he would have undertaken the expedition, had he not been 
involved in hostilities with the king of France, by the turbulence 
of his son Richard, and had not his pacification with that monarch 
been quickly followed by his death. 

The reader will not have forgotten the rebellion and pardon of 
Henry's sons. These princes excelled in every martial exercise of 
the age. The elder, laying aside the state and title of king, had 
spent three years on the continent as a private adventurer, dis- 
playing his prowess in every tournament, and frequently carrying 
off the prize of valour (3) : his example was eagerly imitated by his 
brothers Richard and Geoffrey ; and the father listened with pride 
to the reports of the victories won, and of the admiration excited, 
by his children. Modern writers have described the profession of 

(1) Bat it was not merely religions feeling (2) Gervase, 1522- 1529. Hored. S66. 

wbich animated the crusaders. Blany were alar- , . „ ... ..... 

med for their own safety. Jam, says Peter of (3) ^^ unirersis morUhbns obtinuit gloriam 

Blois, circa confinia temc nostras barbaries ef- ct supereminenliam miUtia> sarcuUris. Pet. BleJ. 

ferata desaerit, et in extermininm Christiani no- ^P* 2. 
minis gentium grassatur immanitas.Bles. Ep. 112. 
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chiyalry as ttie school of honoor and probity ; unfortanalely history 
has presenred few traits of these virtues in the characters of the 
ancient knights. The thing's sons were indeed brave, bountiful, 
and accomplished ; but their bravery was often stained with cruelty; 
their bounty was fed by violence; and their accomplishments served 
only to display in clearer colours their perfidy and ingratitude. 
[A.D. 1183.] When Henry commanded Richard to do homage to 
his elder brother for the duchy of Aquitaine, the high-spirited 
prince refused. He had done homage, he said, to his father, from 
whom he received it, and to the king of France, who was its so- 
vereign lord ; but to his brother he did not owe, and therefore 
would not promise, cither service or fealty. The affront sank deep 
into the mind of the young king, who sought, and soon found, an 
opportunity of revenge. Richard ruled his subjects with a sceptre 
of iron. His eiactions were incessant : the slightest disobedience 
was instantly visited with severe punishment ; and no female, unless 
within the walls of a castle, was safe from the insults of the prince 
or of the lawless banditti who executed his orders. His barons re- 
belled ; and at their invitation the young Henry, with his brother 
Geoffrey, and an army of Brabanters and Bretons, invaded the du- 
chy. The king hastened to put an end to this unnatural war ; called 
his children before him, and apparently reconciled them to each 
other. From our ignorance of the motives which secretly swayed 
the three princes, we obtain but a dark and indistinct view of the 
events which followed. Richard appears to have remained with his 
father : first Henry, and then Geoffrey, revolted : both returned 
with professions of regret to their duty, and both again unfurled 
the standard of rebellion. Plots were laid against the life of the king. 
On one occaston, as he advanced to speak with Henry, he was re- 
ceived with a volley of arrows, one of which pierced his cuirass, 
but only inflicted a slight wound : on another, as he was going to 
confer with Geoffrey, his horse was shot through the head. The 
bishops of Normandy, by command of the pope, excommunicated 
the authors, and the fomentors of the war (1) : but the two brothers 
persevered in their hostility, supported their followers with the 
plunder of the husbandmen and the churches, and fixed the fes- 
tival of Whit-Monday to give battle to their father. But before the 
day arrived, fatigue and anxiety had thrown the young Henry into 
a fever, which speedily baffled the skill of his physicians. When 
he was informed that he had only a few hours to live, his soul be- 
came agitated with fear and remorse. He despatohed a messenger 
to his father to inlplore forgiveness, and to solicit as a last favour 
that he would visit his dying but repentant son. The king was in- 
clined to go : his friends, apprehensive of some-new plot, dissuaded 

(1) Pet. Blcs. ep. 47. 68. 
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him. Taking therefore a ring fVoin his finger, he bade the arch- 
bishop of JBordeaux to bear it to the prince, as a tol^en of his love 
and forgiveness. The young Henry pressed it to his lips, confessed 
his sins in public, and ordered the bishops to lay him on a bed of 
ashes prepared in the middle of the room, where he received the 
sacraments, and expired [June 1 1] .(1)- His ^eefi^ dissolved 4he con - 
federacy, and Geoffrey was pardoned, though his castles were seized 
and garrisoned by the king. The prince, however, felt no gratitude 
for the lenity with which he had been treated ; afid on the refusal of 
a demand which he made of the earldom of Anjou, repaired to 
the court of Philip, the French king, wheire he died, while he was 
contriving new troubles for his father, [a. d. 1 186. Aug. 19.] Henry 
did not lament his loss : by Philip he was buried with extraordi- 
nary pomp, and demonstrations of sorrow (2). 

Many years had elapsed, since Adelais, the daughter of Louis of 
France, had been betrothed to Richard, and intrusted to the care of 
his father. Henry kept her in one of his castles, and anxiously ex- 
cluded his son from her company. It was now rumoured that he 
was in love with her himself^ and his character, joined to the at- 
tempt which he made to procure a divorce from Eleanor, gave 
strength to the general suspicion. If Richard troubled himself at all 
on account of the princess, it was merely for political motives ; but 
Philip earnestly sought to preserve the reputation of iiis sister, and 
the honour of his family. He demanded Adelais for her husband : to 
his demand the pope added the threat of excommunication ^ but the 
wily monarch was able to defeat both the demands of the one, and 
the threats of the other, by deceitful promises and evasive propo- 
sals. Though this conduct involved him in perpetual quarrels with 
the king of France, he kept her in his custody ^ and till his death it 
remained a problem, whether she were the wife of the son, or the 
mistress of the father. 

The interest, which Philip and Richard felt in the situation of 
Adelais naturally connected these two princes, who, at the conclu- 
sion of an armistice under the mediation of the papal legates, re- 
turned together to Paris, and to prove that they looked on each 
othec as brothers, ate at the same table, and slept in the same 

(f ) Diceto, 817- Hoy. 353. GervaM, 1482, other arid regions. The Mahometan astrolog^ers 

J 483. in Spain derided these predictions. They con- 

(2) HoTed. 360. Dicelo, 630. Here it may, tended that the malignant inilnence of Satnm 

perhaps, be observed that at this period every and Mars would be balanced by the benignity of 

man, who pretended to any knowledge of astro* Venus and Jupiter, and that the worst that could 

nomy, was by profession an astrologer; that happen, would be a scanty harvest, many ship- 

these sages annually published their predictions ; wrecks, and much bloodshed in battle ( Hoved. 

and that in the present year (1186) all the 356—358. Bened. Abb. ii. 414). Fortunately 

Christian nations, both Greek and Latin, were Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, to avert these 

terrified with the expM:tation of the evils which calamities, ordered a fast of three days through- 

would follow the conjunction of most of the pla* out his province (Gervase, 1479); and as the 

nets in the sign Libra on the 16th of September, season proved more than usually serene, the 

A pestilential wind, accompanied with earth- astrologers, to save their credit, were enabled to 

quakes, was to sweep the face of the earth, over* ascribe to the piety of the people the nonaccom- 

t&ming trees and houses, and burying in sand plishment of their predictions, 
the towns of Egypt, Ethiopia, and Arabia, and 
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bed (1). This inlimacy alarmed the Jealousy of the king, and Ri- 
ctiard was ordered to return to his own territories. He obeyed ; and 
during the repealed hostilities between Philip and Henry, aided hi^ 
father, till his suspicions were awakened by the marked partiality of 
the king for his youngest son John, and by reports that the crown of 
England was destine! for that prince, [a. d. 1188. Nov. 18.] After 
a communication with Philip, both proceeded to a conference with 
Henry, in which the French king proposed, as the basis of a peace, 
that Adelais should be given up to Richard, and that Henry's vas- 
sals should swear fealty to that prince as the heir apparent. During 
the altercation which followed, Richard observed that he was the 
eldest surviving son, and that his title to the succession ought to be 
recognised. The king returned an evasive answer. ^'Then,'' ex- 
claimed the indignant youth, ^^ lam compelled to believe that which I 
*'* before deemed impossible;'* and instantly ungirding his sword, 
and kneeling at the feet of Philip, added : ^^To you, Sir, I commit 
^' the protection of my rights; and to you I now do homage for all 
^^ the dominions of my father in France.'' Philip replied, that he 
accepted him for his man, and restored to him all the castles which 
he had taken from Henry. The king, astounded at what he saw and 
heard, retired precipitately fi-om the conference (2). 

[a. d. 1189. Jan. 14.] At the conclusion of the truce, hostilities 
recommenced. Richard, with most of the continental barons, joined 
the French king ; and Henry, compelled to flee from his enemies, 
successively abandoned Mans, his birth-place, the castle of Am- 
boise, and the strong city of Tours. His health was much impaired, 
and as a precaution in case of his death, he required the seneschal 
of Normandy to swear that he would deliver the fortresses of that 
province to prince John ; so little did he know that Johh himself had 
joined in the confederacy against him. At the solicitation of the 
bishops, the two kings met in a plain near Tours, Philip exulting 
in the pride of victory, Henry with a mind subdued by misfortune. 
While they were conversing at a distance from the crowd, the 
lightning fell near them : soon afterwards a second peal of thunder, 
still more tremendous, was heard, and the agitation of the king be- 
came so great, that his attendants found it difficult to hold him on 
horseback. In this state he submitted to all the demands of his ene- 
mies : to pay a sum of twenty thousand marks as an indemnity to 
Philip ; to permit his vassals to do homage to Richard ; and to place 
Adelais in the hands of one out of three persons then named, who, 
at the return of Philip and Richard from the crusade, should deli- 
ver her to one or other of these princes. He had $tipulated that a 
list should be given him of the barons who had joined the French 
king, a curiosity that planted a dagger in his breast; for the flrst 

(1) Roved 362. (2} Hot. 3T0. DJceto,«4l. Gcrrasc, ISM. Be- 

ned. Abb. ii. S40. 
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name which caughl his eye was that of his favourite son John. He 
read no further : but returning the paper, departed for Ghinon with 
a broken heart. At flrst he sanic into a deep melancholy : this was 
followed by a raging fever, in the paroxysms of which he called 
down the vengeance of heaven on the ingratitude of his children. 
Geoffrey, the chanceUor, and one of his natural sons, attended with 
pious sedulity the sick bed of his father. Henry thanked him for 
his affeclion, gave him with his blessing the ring from his own 
flnger, and expressed a wish that he might be promoted to the 
archbishopric of York, or the bishopric of Winchester. On the 
seventh day all hope of his recovery vanished \ and at his request he 
was carried into the church, and received at the foot of the altar 
the last consolations of religion. The moment he expired the Ih- 
shops and barons departed, while the other attendants stripped the 
corpse, and carried off every thing that was valuable. [July 6.] 
He was buried with little pomp in the choir of the convent of Fonte- 
vraud, in the presence of his son Richard, and a few knights and 
prelates (1). 

By his queen Eleanor Henry had five sons, of whom only two, 
Richard and John, survived their father. His daughters were Ma- 
tilda, Eleanor, and Joan, whose marriages may be briefly men- 
tioned. 1 . The husband of Matilda was Henry the lion, duke of 
Saxony, Bavaria, Angaria, and Westphalia, at one time the most 
powerful, afterwards the most unfortunate, prince in Europe. His 
arrogance united the whole empire against him. By a Judicial sen- 
tence he was despoiled of all his dominions, except his wife's 
dower, the cities of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, and was com- 
pelled to banish himself from Germany for the space of three years. 
It was during their exile that Matilda bore him a fourth son, Wil- 
liam, from whom is descended the illustrious Hltmily which now fills 
the imperial throne of these realms. — 2. Eleanor in her fourteenth 
year was married to Alphonso the good, king of Castile. Her son 
Henry succeeded his father : her four daughters became the queens 
of France, Leon, Portugal, and Arragon. — 3. Joan, the youngest 
of the three sisters, at the age of eleven was conducted to Palermo, 
and married to William the second, king of Sicily. She bore him 
no children ; but her husband settled on her a princely dower, and 
by his will left to her father a table of gold twelve feet in length 
and one fool and a half in breadth, a tent of silk sufficiently capa- 
cious to hold two hundred persons, sixty thousand measures of 
wine, sixty thousand of wheat, and sixty thousand of barley, with 
one hundred galleys equipped and provisioned for two years. Pro- 
bably he had made these preparations in consequence of his vow to 
join the crusade. Henry died three months before him : but his 

(1) Hoved. 372. Gervase, 1545. Girald. Ang Sac. ii. 381. 382. Newbrig. iii. 25. Bened. 
Abbas, ii. S43f et seq. 
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son Richard reeeifed from the successor of Williaita twenty thousand 
ounces of gold as an equivalent for these bequests (1). 

Of the king's natural children the most celebrated were his sons 
by Rosamond, the daughter of Walter Clifford, a baron of Here- 
fordshire. William the elder was born while Henry was duke of 
Normandy, Geoffnsy the younger about the lime of his accession to 
the throne of England (2). They were educated with the children of 
Eleanor, and destined for the highest offices in the church and state. 
William, who received the surname of ^^ long-sword," married the 
heiress of another William, earl of Salisbury, and succeeded to the 
estates and titles of that powerful nobleman. Geoffrey before he had 
attained the age of twenty was named to the bishopric of Lincoln. It 
was at the time of the first rebellion, and the prelate elect imme- 
diately assembled a body of armed men, and dispersed the northern 
insurgents. At the head of one hundred and forty knights he met 
his father, who embraced him, exclaiming : ^^ Thou alone art my 
^Megitimate son : the rest are bastards (3).^' It was two years before 
he could obtain the confirmation of his election, on account of his 
youth -, and seven years afterwards, though he continued to receive 
the revenues of the see, he was still a layman. At length Uhe pope 
insisted that he should take orders, or resign the bishopric. He 
chose the latter, and attended his father in the quality of chancellor 
during the last war, and at his decease. 

Their mother, before her death, had retired to the convent of 
Godstow, where she endeavoured by amendment of life to expiate 
the scandal of her former incontinence. Henry, for her sake, be- 
stowed many presents on the nuns, who, through gratitude to her 
memory, buried her in their choir, hung a pall of silk over her 
tomb, and surrounded it with lamps and tapers. Hugh, bishop of 
Lincoln, disapproved of their conduct. Religion, he observed to 
them, makes no distinction between the mistress of a king and the 
mistress of any other person . By his orders her body was removed, 
and interred in the common cemetery (4). 

Henry had made his last will seven years before bis death. It re- 
gards nothing but his personal estate ; for the crown lands would of 
course descend to his successor. He bequeaths twenty thousand 
marks of silver to be divided into four equal portions for the support 
of the knights templars, of the knights hospitallers, of the different 
religious houses in Palestine, and for the defence of the Holy Land. 
He gives Ave thousand to the religious bouses in England, three 
thousand to those in Normandy, and two thousand to those in An- 
jou. For the dower of indigent free women in England, that they 
may be married suitably to their estate, he leaves three hundred 

^1^ Hored. 385. Bened. Abb. ii. 612. (3) Ang. Sac. ii. 380- 

s.r » Ao" K****' ^il" P'-fuf ^*""^ ^-^tt (4) Hoved. 405,. 
S»c. 11. 878 ), who was bom witbin four months ^ ' 

after the death of Stephen. Diceto, 530. 
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marks of gold, two hundred for the same purpose in Normandy, 
and one hundred in Anjou. Two thousand marks of silver were to 
be divided among the nuns of Fontevraud, where he wished to be 
buried, and ten thousand more were bequeathed to particular mo- 
nasteries and convents. The will ends in the following manner : 
^ And I command you, my sons, by the faith which you owe me, 
^ and the oaths, which you have sworn to me, that you cause this 
' my testament to be inviolably fulfilled, and oppose no impediment 
^ in the way of my executors : and if any man presume to do 
^ otherwise, may he incur the indignation and wrath of the Al- 
^ mighty God, and the curse both of God and me. in the same 
^ manner I command you, archbishops and bishops, to excomrau- 
' nicate with lighted candles all who shall presume to disturb this 
' my will : which I would have you know, that the sovereign pon- 
*' tiff has confirmed with his signature and seal, under the threat 
* of anathema (1)." 

We are indebted to the care of Henry for the first assize of arms. 
The conqueror had strictly enjoined that all freemen should be pro- 
vided with competent arms : Henry gave to the itinerant judges the 
charge to see that this injunction was faithfully obeyed. In 1 181 
they received instructions to inquire with the aid of juries into the 
value of all freemen's rents and chattels, to enrol their names in se- 
parate classes, to add after each the arms belonging to that class, 
and to cause the schedule to be read in open court before those 
^hom it concerned. Every military tenant was to possess a coat of 
mail, a helmet, a lance, and a shield for every knight's fee which 
he held : every free layman having in rent or chattels the value of 
sixteen marks, was to be armed in the same manner ; but if he had 
only ten marks, he was to possess a habergeon, a scull cap of iron, ^X 

and a lance : and all burgesses and freemen of smaller property 
were to have at least a jacket lined with wool, a scull cap of iron, 
and a lance. All were obliged to swear that they would provide 
themselves with these arms against the next feast of St. Hilary, to 
be faithful to king Henry, the son of the empress Matilda, and to 
keep their arms for the king's service, and with fidelity to the king 
and kingdom. An additional oath was taken at the same time, that 
they would not buy or sell ships to be carried beyond the sea, or 
send limber out of the kingdom (2). 

(i) Rym. i. 57. seems to be an error of the copyut for mare- 

(2) Ben. Abb. i. 365. Hoved. 350. I bare mium. 
translated maireman by the word timber, as it 
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Note A. p. 216. 



IR the Anglo-Saion docaments land is divided into boeland and foleland. 
By bocland is understood land of inheritance, the title to which was proved bf 
the boCt the written instrument containing the original grant, or, when that 
had been lost or had perished, the testimony given by the king and witan, or the 
eaMonnan and his court, to the right of the claimant. The meaning of foleland 
is not so plain. To me the word appears to have designated land, the property 
of which remained in the original owner, though the use of it was transferred to 
another on condition that he should follow (folgian) him, become his follower 
(folgere)^or in the language of a later period, render hi^1 suit and service. That 
lands of this description existed, is universally admitted, and that they were 
not included under the denomination ot boeland is plain. The pecuniary mulcts 
of a person holding bocland were paid, not to the lord, but to the king: and 
forfeited property, if it were bocland, went to the king, if not, to the lord whom 
the culprit followed (Leg. 103. 145). In the wills which have come down to us, 
the testator disposes of his bocland, but very seldom mentions his foleland. K 
he do, it is in terms which show that the disposal of it depended not on himself, 
but on his lord. Thns the ealdorman JOftid leaves to his son bnt a small por- 
tion of bocland, in the hope that the king will give him the foleland; bnt, in 
case the foleland should be refused, he bequeaths to him an additional porlton 
of bocland as a substitute. No. 2, App. to Lye. 



Note B. p. 222. 

SUMan, the Anglo-Saxon root of Gesith, means to go on a military expedi- 
tion : and, wherever in Bede the Latin word comes occurs. It is always rendered 
gesith by his Anglo-Saxon translator. Hence it seems to follow, that by gesith 
was understood a military companion. They were not thanes or milites in the 
usual meaning of these words, for Bede distinguishes the milites from the co- 
mites sncularium potestatum (Ep. ad Eagb. 309). That the gesiths attached to 
the person of the sovereign were of the highest nobility, appears from several 
notices: they were also hi$ gesiths, probably forming in war his body-guard. 
Oswin sought concealment— in *' Hunwald's home his gesith'' (Bed. iii. 14). 
Two gesiths are mentioned by Bede as kinsmen of the prince (iii. 22). Eghalch, 
the gesith, was governor of the kingdom of Rent (Text. Roif. 76). ifithelric, who 
calls himself subregulus atque comes gloriossissiral regis Ethelbaldi (Bed. 784), 
is styled by Ethelbald himself, Reverentissimus comes mens, mihiqne satis earns, 
filius quondam Huiociorum regis Osheres (Hem. i. 129).^ 
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